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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  has  been  completely  rewritteD,  although  Dr. 
Matthews  had  carefully  revised  the  text  as  recently  as  1906.  Br. 
Matthews  had  promised  to  undertake  the  revision  of  a  large  section 
of  the  present  volume,  but,  shortly  after  commencing,  a  serious  iUiLess 
unfortunately  necessitated  his  relinquishing  the  work.  Although  the 
text  has  been  largely  added  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  still  retains  the 
general  form  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Matthews.  The  section  on  the  tannins 
and  leather  analysis  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  "official"  methods 
of  analysis  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  the  sections  on  Inks 
and  Natural  Colours  have  been  largdy  revised  and  rewritten.  The 
new  section  on  Colouring  Matters  in  Foods  should  prove  useful  to 
Food  Analjrsts  and  others. 
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TANNINS. 


By  W.  p.  DREAPER,  F.  I.  C. 
DESCRIPTIOH  AND  GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  TANNfflS. 

Tannic  Acids  are  amorphous  or  crystalline  solids  of  astringent 
taste,  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  freely  so  in  alcohol,  or  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  notably  in  ethyl  acetate.  They  are  almost 
insoluble  in  diy  ether,  and  quite  so  in  chloroform,  benzene,  petroleum 
spirit,  and  carbon  disulphide.  The  tannins  are  generally  but  little 
soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Their  aqueous  solutions  give  blue- 
black  or  green  colourations  or  precipitates  with  ferric  salts,  and  are 
precipitated  by  the  acetates  of  lead  and  copper  and  by  stannous 
chloride.  Some  tannins  are  precipitated  by  tartar  emetic  and  by 
mineral  adds.  In  some  cases  tannin  combines  with  the  base  only, 
but  in  others,  as  when  cupric  acetate  is  employed,  the  salt  is  said  to 
enter  into  combination  as  a.  whole.  With  a  solution  of  gelatin,  the 
tannic  adds  give  predpitates,  similar  to  those  obtained^with  leather, 
which  are  insoluble  in  presence  of  excess  of  tannic  add  oi  salts  but 
not  wholly  insoluble  in  pure  water.  The  majority  of  tannic  adds  can 
be  completely  removed  from  their  aqueous  solutions  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  rasped  skin  or  hide.  The  tannic  adds  are  also  removed  from 
solution  by  digestion  with  cupric  or  zinc  oxide,  and  they  reduce  Feh- 
ling's  solution  on  heating.  A  delicate  test  for  tannins  is  the  deep  red 
colour  produced  on  treating  a  solution  with  potassium  ferricyanide 
dissolved  in  ammonia.  Tannic  adds  give  insoluble  predpitates  with 
many  organic  bases,  the  rosaniline  and  cinchonine  compounds  being 
among  the  least  soluble;  but  it  is  frequently  observable  that  an  alka- 
loid and  a  tannin  which  occur  together  in  the  same  plant  do  not  com- 
bine together  to  form  an  insoluble  compound. 

.  The  most  characteristic  and  commercially  useful  properties  of  the 
tannins  are  the  formadon,  by  combination  with  gdatin  and  gdadn- 
forming  tissues,  of  the  Insoluble  compoimds  which  constitute  leather; 
and  the  fonnation  of  lakes. 

The  natural  tannins  are  powerful  reducing  agents,  and  exhibit  a 
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marked  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen,  especially  in  alkaline  solution. 
The  oxidation-products  are  strongly  coloured. 

EztractioQ  of  Tannins.— The  different  natural  tannins  exhibit 
such  differences,  in  their  chemical  reactions  and  behaviotir  with  solvents, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  general  rule  for  their  preparation  in  a 
state  of  purity. 

The  method  of  Pelouze  for  the  preparation  of  gallotannic  acid  from 
gall-nuts  is  as  follows:  The  powdered  substance  is  exhausted  with 
ordinary  ether  containing  alcohol  and  water.  On  standing,  the  liquid 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  contains  the  gallotannic 
acid  while  the  upper  ethereal  layer  retains  the  gallic  acid.  The  tannin 
obtained  by  separating  and  evaporating  the  lower  layer  may  be  further 
purified  by  dissolving  it  in  water  and  adding  to  the  solution  twice  its 
volume  of  ether,  when  three  layers  are  formed,  the  lowest  of  which 
contains  nearly  pure  gallotannic  add.  This  solution  is  drawn  off,  and 
magnesium  sulphate  is  added  to  remove  the  excess  of  water.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness. 

A  useful  process  of  extracting  tannins  is  the  following:  The 
finely  divided  substance  is  exhausted  by  treatment  with  rectified 
spirit,  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  at  as  low 
a  temperature  as  pos»ble  (preferably  under  reduced  pressure).  The 
extract  is  treated  at  once  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  cold 
water,  the  liquid  filtered  and  fractionally  precipitated  with  lead 
acetate.  The  first  and  last  fractions  should  be  rejected,  as  they  usu- 
ally contain  colouring  matters  and  other  foreign  substances.  The 
tannate  of  lead  is  washed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  suspended  in  water, 
and  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  filtrate  is  shaken  with 
ether  to  remove  gallic  add,  separated  from  the  etherei^  layer,  and 
evaporated  in  a  partial  vacuum  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup. 
The  remaining  water  should  be  removed  by  exposure  over  sulphuric 
acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Von  Schroeder  and  Bartel  investigated  the  effect  of  prolonged  boil- 
ing in  the  extraction  of  tannins.  They  considered  that  if  suffident 
volume  of  water  is  used  only  a  few  hours  of  boiling  are  necessary  to 
extract  the  largest  part  of  the  tannin,  succeeding  extractions  only 
removing  traces  of  tannin  from  the  residue.  Prolonged  boiling  extracts 
an  excess  of  non-tannins,  therefore  it  is  not  advisable  to  push  the  ex- 
traction, as  the  quality  of  the  whole  product  will  be  deteriorated  by 
the  excess  of  non-tannin  constituents. 
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CLASSinCATlON  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  NATURAL  lANJfllNS.         3 

Parker  (/.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1899,  28, 106)  showed  that  by  extracting 
for  a  prolonged  time  at  a  low  temperature,  and  afterward  at  a  higher  - 
temperature,  it  is  possible  to  fractionate  the  different  tannic  adds. 
Between  60°  and  90°  seems  to  be  the  opdnuim  temperature  for  the 
extraction  of  tannins  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Many  tannins  (e.  g.,  sumac-tannin  and  ratanhia-tannin)  may  be 
purified  by  ^tating  with  ether  to  remove  gallic  add,  saturating  the 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  with  common  salt,  and  agitating  it  with 
ethyl  acetate  which  then  removes  the  tannin. 

Some  tannins  it.  g.,  hop-  and  alder-tannin)  are  stated  to  be  insoluble 
in  water  after  isolation,  the  change  being  probably  due  to  change  in 
constitution.  When  the  presence  of  such  tannins  is  suspected,  the  leaJ 
predpitate  should  be  suspended  in  alcohol  instead  of  water,  before 
decomposing  it  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Many  other  vegetable  substances  beddes  tannins  are  predpitable 
by  lead  acetate,  but  they  are  generally  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  single  plant  contains  two  or  more 
tannins.  Thus  both  oak-  and  willow-bark  contain  a  little  gtUlotannlc 
add  in  addition  to  their  own  peculiar  tannins;  myrabolans  and  divi- 
divi  contain  both  gallotannic  and  ellagitannic  adds.  The  existence 
of  several  tannins  may  be  detected  in  some  cases  by  fractional  predpi- 
tation  with  lead  acetate,  and  in  others  by  examining  the  products  of 
the  action  of  dilute  add.  Thus,  it  is  stated  that  oak-red  (phloba- 
phene)  produced  from  querdtannic  add  is  not  removed  by  agitating 
the  liquid  with  ether,  whilst  the  gallic  add  produced  from  the  gallo- 
tannic add  is  dissolved  In  this  solvent. 

Trimble  employed  acetone  as  a  solvent,  the  process  being  a  simple 
and  satisfactory  one.  The  powdered  material  was  generally  macerated 
for  48  hours  in  a  percolator.  The  solvent  was  then  run  off,  500  c.c. 
being  used  for  each  1,000  grm.  of  tannin  material  in  a  fine  state  of 
division.  The  acetone  was  removed  by  evaporation  and  the  residue 
dissdved  in  water  or  alcohol,  filtered,  and  diluted  with  water  until  the 
anhydrides  and  colouring  matters  were  thrown  out  of  solution. 

CLASSIFIGATION   AHD   CONSTITUTION   OF   NATURAL 

TANNINS. 

From  the  tanner's  point  of  view,  the  natural  tannins  are  arranged  in 
two  general  dasses,  namely,  those  which  produce  a  "bloom,"  or  fawn- 
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coloured  deposit,  on  leather,  and  those  which  do  not.  The  tannins 
giving  a  bloom  to  leather. give  a  blue-black  colouration  with  ferric 
acetate,  while  the  others  afford  a  green  colour  with  the  same  reagent. 
To  the  first  of  these  classes  belong  the  tannins  of  gall-nuts,  myrabolans, 
divi-divi,  sumac,  valonia,  and  oak-bark,  while  the  second  includes 
the  tannins  of  catechu,  hemlock,  larch,  ratanhia,  mangrove,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  mimosa.  The  production  of  the  "bloom"  is  in  most  cases 
due  to  the  formation,  of  ellagic  add,  Ci^HgO,,  a  substance  allied  to 
gallic  acid,  C,H,0„  of  which  most  of  the  tannins  of  the  &rst  group 
may  be  derivatives.  The  tannins  of  oak-bark  and  valonia  are  either 
mixtures  of  two  distinct  tannins  or  are  of  unknown  constitution,  for 
they  yield  both  gallic  add  and  protocatechuic  add,  CjH^O^;  while  all  ' 
the  tannins  whidi  give  a  green  reaction  with  ferric  acetate  are  prob- 
ably derivatives  of  the  latter  of  these  adds.  These  again  may  be 
divided  into  tannins  which  yield  acetic  or  some  other  fat^  add  on 
fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide,  and  those  which  yield  phloroglucinol, 
C,H,0,. 

It  has  been  shown  by  H.  ^hiff'  that  the  ordinary  tannin  of  galls 
(gallotannic  add)  under  the  influence  of  dilute  adds,  or  of  a  peculiar 
nitrogenous  ferment  called  pectase,  splits  up  into  dextrose  and  gallic 
add,  thus:  C„HmO„  -t-4H,0-C,Hi,0,-l-4C,H,0(.  Many  other 
of  the  natural  tannins  also  furnish  dextrose  by  the  action  of  dilute  adds, 
but  in  some  cases  the  chai^  occurs  with  difficulty.  Some  of  the 
natural  tannins  certainly  yield  no  dextrose  by  the  action  of  dilute  add, 
and  in  other  cases  its  formation  is  still  an  open  question.* 

The  arrangement  of  natural  tannins  into  dasses  is  therefore  based 
on  the  products  they  yield:  (i)  when  heated  alone,  (a)  when  heated 
with  dilute  acid,  and  (3)  when  fused  with  alkali  hydroxide.  The 
characteristic  products  obtained  by  heating  tamiins  alone  are  pyro- 
gallol  and  catechol;  by  heating  with  dilute  adds,  dextrose,  gallic  add, 
ellagic  add,  and  insoluble  amorphous  anhydrides  called  phlobaphenes; 
and  by  fusion  with  alkali  hydroxide,  pyrogallol,  protocatechuic  acid, 
acetic  add,  and  phloroglucinol. 

In  the  table  on  page  7  the  prindpal  kinds  of  tannin  are  arranged 
according  to  the  foregoing  prindpiA  of  dassification. 

>  OwIds  to  the  optical  activity  of  commercial  tanniii.  SdiiS  mraenMd  ■  formala  by 
itich  the   subituin  is  represented  &&  containins  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom.     Waldea  ■ 

''   how«v«r,  ehow  that  commenaal  tannm  ii  not  only  a 

ipoiition,  and  tlieiefare,  its  optical  bshavioi  caonot  be 

fermeataticm  (ropinen),  in  ivbich  a  large  quaotity^of 


ixtuie.   biit  alio  varies  in  compoiition,  and  ttaeiefare,  its  optical  bshavioi 


thbary  resBrdins  it*  ttruGtim. 


ai  nibatance  predpitat^  ^  alcohol,  u  formed. 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  NATDRAI.  TANNINS.      $ 

Certain  of  the  taonms  give  a  blue  or  black  colouration  when  mixed  in 
sdudon  with  ferric  salts,  while  others  yield  a  green  or  greenish  colour 
when  similariy  treated.  Speaking  generally,  the  tannins  which  are 
derived  from  gallic  add  give  a  blue  indication,  while  those  derived 
from  protocatecbuic  add  afford  a  gieen  colour. 

The  behaviour  with  iron  salts  is  best  observed  by  addli^  to  an 
aqueous  sdution  of  the  tannin  contained  in  a  test-tube  one  or  two 
drops  of  a  dilute  solution  <rf  ferric  acetate.  This  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  sodium  acetate  to  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  Excess  of  the 
reagent  must  be  carefully  avoided,  or  its  colour  and  oxidising  action 
may  lead  to  error.  The  colouration  produced  by  ferric  acetate  having 
been  observed,  it  is  advisable  to  add  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  note 
any  change  which  may  occur. 

If  ferric  chloride  be  substituted  for  the  acetate,  the  general  results 
are  the  same,  but  in  some  instances  a  greenish  colouration  is  produced 
by  tannins  which  give  a  distinct  blue  colour  with  ferric  acetate.  This  is 
especially  the  case  if  the  ferric  chloride  solution  contains  free  acid. 
Hence  the  acetate  is  to  be  preferred  as  a  reagent  for  tannins.  Other 
reactions  of  tannins  are  given  on  pages  43  and  43. 

Prescott'  gave  the  following  comparative  table  of  the  different  kinds 
of  tannins: 

(i)  Glucodde-Unnini,  when  Mled  wiih  j   (1)  Tannins  not  glucosides. 

dilute  mineral  acids  yield  (a)  a.  ctys-  | 

tallissble  add  or  its  aiihydride,  or  (bj  a  1 

phlobapheneand  a  reducing  sugar.  I 

(3)  Iron-blueing  tannins  with  ferric  lalts  I  (3)  Iron-greening  tanmns,'   with   banc 

give    blue    to    black    piedpitates   01       fenic  salts,  ^ve  gteenish  precipitates  or 

cokniiB.    Tbe  ferroso-fenic  solutioDS,  |    colours.    Brown    colouts    sometimes 


sli^bttj  bade,  give  the  best  reactions.  I     obtiuncd. 
Miitenl   adds   dissolve   and   destroy  ' 


(3)  Tannins,    not    taniung  agents,   do  (3)  Tanning  materials  change  animal 
not  form  ieatber,  nor  preserve  animal  I  membrane  into  leather,  not  putresdble. 
membrane,  though  tbe;  predjntate  so-  I  Also  predjutate  solutions  of  gelatin, 
lutions  of  gelatin.                                      | 

(4)  Tannins  wliicb  on  bdng  sublimed,  or  .  (4)  Tannins  which  in  subliming  yield 
on  bdng  fused  with  potasdtmi  hydrox'  '  a  dihydioxyphenol,  C^,(OH)„  and  on 
ide,  yield  a  tiihydroxyphenol,  such  as  ]  fu^on  with  potassium  hydro^e  yield 
pyrogaliol,  C^,(OH),.                            {  an     add      as     protocatecbuic     add, 

-  C^,(OH),C0  JI. 

is)  Patbokwical    tannins.     Found  in  ts)  Physiological    tannins,    from    «n- 

punctuied    vegetable    tissue.     Gallo-  j  injured     vegetable     tissues    include 

tamiins,  indudiDgsiimaotaDnins.          ;  various    glucosides  and    iron-blueing 

'  tannins. 

t  Of  thia  dau  only  wilbnT-tamun  is  ■  Rlucoude. 
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The  Stanhouse -Procter  classification  of  tannins  is  as  follows: 

Group  I.  Tannins  which  give  a  blueish  colour  with  ferric  chloride 
yield  when  treated  with  alkali  hydroxides,  pyiogallol,  and  form  on  the 
surface  of  the  tanned  sidn  the  so-called  "bloom"  (ellagic  add). 

Group  II.  Tannins  which  give  a  green  colour  with  ferric  chloride, 
with  bromine  water  marked  precipitates,  and  yield  with  alkali  hy- 
droxides pyrocatechol  derivatives  which  form  the  so-called  reds 
(phlobaphenes). 

Group  III.  A  small  group  which  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  blueish- 
green  colour,  and  with  bromine  water  an  ill-defined  precipitate,  yield- 
ing little  "phlobaphenes,"  but  a  marked  "bloom." 

Distinction  Between  Alcoholic  and  Aqueous  Tannins. — ^This 
distinction  is  of  importance,  as  in  some  countries  a  duty  is  only  collected 
on  alcoholic  tannin.  A-tannin  which  has  been  prepared  by  extraction 
with  water,  on  treatment  with  ether  and  a  subsequent  evaporation  of 
the  ethereal  extract,  leaves  a  reddue  which,  redissolved  in  alcohol,  does 
not  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  water.  On  the  contrary,  a  tannin 
which  has  been  prepared  by  extraction  with  alcohtd,  gives  under  the 
same  conditions  a  distinct  precipitate,  due  to  the  fats  and  resins  which 
accompany  it. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  best  methock  of  formation  and 
recognition  of  the  decomposition-products  obtained  by  the  action  of 
heat,  dilute  acids,  and  fused  potassium  hydroxide  on  different  kinds  of 
tannin. 

General  Behaviour  o(  Tannine :  Action  of  Heat.— When  a  tannin 
which  produces  a  "bloom"  on  leather  is  cautiously  heated  to  about 
200°,  it  is  decomposed  with  volatilisation  of  pyrogallol  in  feathery 
crystals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tannins  which  produce  no  bloom,  but 
red  deposits,  show  a  somewhat  similar  behaviour,  but  the  sublimate 
consists  of  catechol.  From  oak-bark  and  valonia,  which  apparently 
contain  a  mixture  of  both  kinds  of  tannin,  and  hence  yield  both  bloom 
and  red  colouring  matters,  both  catechol  and  pyiogallol  are  produced 
on  heating. 

In  using  the  heating  test  for  distinguishing  the  two  classes  of  tannins, 
the  temperature  must  be  carefully  regulated,  or  further  changes  take 
place  and  the  recognition  of  the  pyrogallol  or  catechol  will  be  compli- 
cated by  the  formation  of  metagallic  acid  and  other  secondary  products. 
A  better  result  is  obt^ed  by  mixing  the  substance  with  several  times 
its  weight  of  sand  or  powdered  pumice,  and  passing  a  stream  of  coal- 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  NATURAL  TANNINS. 
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8  TANNINS. 

gas  or  carboa  dioxide  through  the  retort,  so  as  to  cany  the  products 
quickly  out  of  the  sphere  of  action.  A  still  better  and  more  couvenient 
plan  is  the  following,  based  on  an  observation  of  T.  E.  Thorpe  {Chem. 
News,  1881,  43,  109):  About  i  grm.  of  the  sample  should  be  heated 
with  3  c.c.  of  pure  glycerin  to  a  temperature  of  190°  to  aoo°  for  ao 
minutes.  After  coolii^,  the  product  is  treated  wi^h  about  20  c.c,  of 
water,  and  the  liquid  shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether  without 
previous  filtration.  The  ethereal  layer,  which  contains  the  pyrogallol 
and  catechol,  is  separated  from  the  aqueous  liquid,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  warm  water.  The  filtered 
solution  is  divided  into  several  portions  which  are  respectivdy  tested 
with  lime-water,  ferric  chloride,  and  ferric  acetate.  These  reagents 
readily  distinguish  catechol  from  pyrogallol  in  the  absence  of  the  other, 
and  will  suffice  for  the  recognition  of  the  one  in  presence  of  not  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  second  substance.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  production  of  pyrogallol  may  have  resulted  from  the  presence 
of  gallic  add  in  the  original  substance,  if  the  tannin  had  not  previously 
been  purified  therefrom  in  the  maimer  indicated  on  page  3.  Catechol, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  catechin 
and  other  substances  allied  to  and  associated  with  tannins,  unless  care 
has  been  taken  to  remove  them  previously.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, catechins  and  catechol-derivatives  only  occur  In  quantity  with 
catechol  tannins,  and  the  same  is  true  of  gallic  add  with  regard  to 
pyrogallol. 

The  Stiasny  test  may  also  be  applied  to  ascertain  the  presence  or 
absence  of  catechol  tannins.    It  is  applied  as  follows: 

50  c.c.  of  the  solution  is  boiled  for  10  minutes  vrith  10  cc.  of  40% 
formaldehyde  and  10  cc  hydrochloric  acid,  (i  :  1)  and  then  cooled 
and  filtered.  If  the  filtrate  is  tested  with  i  or  3  drops  of  gelatine-salt 
solution,  and  i  c.c.  ferric  alum  (1%)  solution  with  the  addition  of  5  grm. 
sodium  acetate,  catechol  tannins  are  completely  predpitated  by  this 
reagent,  pyrogallol  tannins  giving  a  blue  or  violet  layer  at  the  junction 
with  the  ferric  salt.  5%  myrabolan  extract  can  be  detected  in  que- 
bracho or  mimosa  extract  in  this  way. 

Only  catechol  tannins  form  dlazo-compounds  with  diazo- benzene- 
chloride.  This  process  may  be  used  for  estimating  the  catechol  tan- 
nins in  sumach,  the  nitrogen  being  estimated  in  the  predpitate.  (Nier- 
enstein  and  Webster,  Collegium,  1907,  262,  224). 

Insoluble  bromine  derivatives  are  formed  from  dilute  solutions  of 
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the  catechol  tannins  by  the  addition  of  bromine  water.  They  also 
generally  show  a  crimson  colour  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add, 
the  pyrogallic  tannins  giving  yellow  or  brown  shades. 

A.  Seyda  ifhetn.  Zeit.,  1898,  23,  1085]  describes  a  delicate  test  for 
tannins.  He  has  noticed  that  if  gold  chloride  is  added  to  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  tan"'"  a  clear  purple  liquid  is  obtained.  The  principal  use 
of  this  test  is  to  determine  the  presence  of  tannin  in  highly  coloured 
extracts.  Before  applying  the  test  they  are  diluted  until  practically 
colourless,  the  gold  chloride  is  added,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  stand' 
for  half  an  hour. 

The  characters  of  catechol  have  already  been  described  (Vol.  III.). 

Action  of  Dilate  Acids  on  Tannins.    Pblobaplienes. 

As  already  stated,  many  tannins  are  resolved  on  heating  with  dilute 
acids  into  dextrose,  and  either  gallic  acid,  ellagic  add,  or  an  amorphous, 
insoluble  red  colouring  matter  or  phlobaphene,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  tannin.  Other  tannins  yield  these  products  without  dextrose 
being  simultaneously  formed.  As  a  rule,  the  action  of  dilute  add  on  a 
tannin  results  in  the  formation,  apart  from  dextrose,  of  a  single  decom- 
position-product bdonging  to  the  aromatic  series  (e.  ^.,  gallic  add, 
ellagic  add,  phlobaphene,  etc.),  but  in  some  cases  two  or  more  of  such 
substances  are  obtained  from  a  tannin  of  apparently  homogeneous 
nature  (page  3). 

To  ascertdn  whether  a  tannin  yields  dextrose  by  hydrolysis,  it  may 
be  freed  from  any  admixture  of  carbohydrates  by  predpitation  with 
neutral  lead  acetate,  or  saturation  of  the  aqueous  solution  with  salt 
and  removal  of  the  tannin  by  agitation  with  ethyl  acetate  in  the  manner 
indicated  on  page  3.  The  washed  lead  salt,  or  the  tannin  left  on 
evaporating  the  ethyl  acetate  solution,  is  then  heated  to  100°  for  some 
hours,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  in  a  sealed  tube  or  firmly  dosed 
bottle.  (Mere  boiling  with  the  dilute  acid,  replacing  loss  by  evapora- 
tion, is  suffident  in  most  cases,  especially  for  qualitative  pur3X)ses.) 
After  cooling  and  opening  the  vessel,  the  mixture  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time  in  the  cold,  to  observe  whether  any  sparingly 
soluble  product  separates.*  In  such  case,  the  piedpitate  should  be 
filtered  ofiF,  and  any  traces  remaining  in  solution  removed  by  agitating 
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the  liltrate  first  with  ethyl  acetate  and  then  with  ordinaiy  ether.  .  The 
aqueous  liquid  is  boiled,  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate,  precipi- 
tated with  basic  lead  acetate  (to  remove  any  traces  of  tannin  or  colour- 
ing matters),  the  liquid  again  filtered,  the  excess  of  lead  removed  by- 
dilute  sulphuric  add,  the  filtered  liquid  again  neutralised  by  sodium 
carbonate,  and  heated  to  the  b.  p.  with  Fehling's  solution,  when  a 
yellow  or  red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  will  prove  the  presence  of 
dextrose.  This  latter  may  also  be  indicated  by  a  fermentation  test 
with  yeast,  or  by  an  optical  examination  as  to  rotatory  power. 

The  precipitate  obtained  on  cooling  the  product  of  the  action  of 
dilute  acid  on  the  tannin  may  consist  of  lead  chloride  (if  the  lead  com- 
pound has  been  used),  ellagic  acid,  or  a  phlobaphene.  The  lead 
chloride  may  be  removed  by  washing  with  boiling  water.  If  the 
residue  has  a  pale  yellow  or  fawn  colour,  and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  it  probably  consists  of  ellagic  acid,  which  is  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  hot  alcohol,  and  dissolves  readily  in  strong  nitric  add 
giving  an  intense  crimson  colouration'.  A  red-coloured  residue,  readily 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  will  consist  of  a  phlobaphene,  which  will  be 
repredpitated  on  diluting  the  alcoholic  solution  with  water,  and  may 
be  further  examined  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide. 

The  ethereal  layer,  obtained  by  shaking  the  filtrate  from  the  ellagic 
add  and  phlobaphenes  with  ether  and  ethyl  acetate,  will  contain  gallic 
add,  if  any  has  been  formed  in  the  treatment  of  the  tannin  with  dilute 
acid.  For  its  recognition  the  ethereal  solution  should  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  cold  water,  and  the  solution  filtered. 
The  filtrate  will  give  a  fine  red  colour  with  potassium  cyanide,  if  gallic 
acid  has  been  produced.  The  test  may  be  confirmed  by  treating 
another  portion  of  the  filtrate  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  picric  add, 
followed  by  ammonia,  when  a  reddish  colour,  changing  to  a  fine  green, 
will  be  produced  if  gallic  add  be  present. 

It  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  boil  the  tannin  or  its  infusion  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  add  for  some  time,  repladng  the  add  lost  by  evaporation. 
The  solution  is  then  diluted  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  ellagic  acid  and 
phlobaphenes  will  separate,  and  may  be  filtered  o£f  and  separated  by 
treatment  with  cold  alcohol  as  already  indicated. 

Phlobaphenes. — ^The  phlobaphenes  are  anhydrides  of  th^  respect- 
ive tannic  adds  from  which  they  are  derived,  being  formed  from  these 
tannins  by  the  loss  of  one  or  more  molecules  of  water.  They  are  pro- 
duced 1^  the  action  of  dilute  adds  on  tannins.    They  may  also  be 
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formed  in  many  cases  by  pouring  alcoholic  or  highly  concentrated 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  tannins  into  cold  water,  undei  which  drcum- 
stances  a  part  of  the  tannin  becomes  Insoluble  and  the  phlobaphene 
separates  as  a  red  precipitate.  Phlobaphenes  exist  ready-formed  in 
most  tannin  materials  capable  of  producing  them,  and  may  be  dissolved 
out  of  these  or  their  dried  extracts  by  means  of  alcohol. 

The  phlobapfaenes  are  red  or  brown  amorphous  substances,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water,  weak  acid  solutions,  or  in  pure  ether,  but 
soluble  in  water  containing  ammonia,  and  freely  soluble  in  alcohd. 
Some  phlobapbenes  are  so  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  even  when 
boiling,  that  this  characteristic  may  be  utilised  for  the  estimation  of 
the  corresponding  tannin.  This  is  especially  the  case  iJF,  after  heating 
with  hydrochloric  add,  the  liquid  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the 
residue  treated  with  water.  The  decompoution- products  often  remain 
almost  entirely  insoluble,  for,  though  generally  insoluble  in  pure  water, 
they  are  dissolved  more  or  less  by  solutions  of  sugar  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  phlobaphenes  are  also  dissolved  by  dilute  alkalies  and 
alkali  carbonates,  and  by  borax,  which  last  substance  is  said  to  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  some  tannin  extracts,  and  has  been  si^gested 
as  a  means  of  rendering  phlobaphenes  available  for  tanning.  The 
solubility  of  the  phlobaphenes  in  water  seems  to  depend  on  their  degree 
of  hydration,  many  tannins  giving  a  whole  series  of  anhydrides,  of 
which  those  containing  one  molecule  of  water  less  than  the  original 
tannin  are  soluble  in  water,  while  the  higher  members  of  the  series 
become  less  and  less  soluble  as  they  lose  the  elements  of  water.  The 
soluble  phlobaphenes  are  the  colouring  matters  of  tanning  materials, 
and  behave  like  the  tannins  themselves,  precipitating  gelatin  and  com- 
bining with  hide  to  form  leather.' 

The  phlobaphenes  somewhat  resemble  the  resins  in  their  properties, 
as,  for  example,  their  solubility  in  alcohol  and  slight  solubility  in  water, 
and  their  behaviour  when  fused  with  alkali  hydroxides;  but  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  resins  by  dissolving  in  dilute  ammonia.  With 
gelatin,  ferric  acetate,  and  lead  acetate  the  phlobaphenes  usually  behave 
like  their  respective  tannic  adds.  Occasionally  a  so-called  tannin  is 
met  with  (e.  g.,  hop-taimin),  which  is  not  precipitated  by  gelatin,  while 
the  phlobaphene  produced  therefrom  is  precipitated. 

■  Ksnloi^k-IiBrk  yields  a  leriea  of  such  sutxUnceB,  of  which  the  lower  menben  >re 
deep-red  aDhitde  taimim.  and  the  higher  form  the  red  Kdiment  which  occurs  in  hemlock 
cictTBct.  It  is  not  possible  to  decolourise  hemtocir  eitrsct  without  at  tbe  same  time  greatly 
reducins  Ita  tanning  powers,  though  by  preparing  and  concenttating  it  at  a  low  temperature 
tbe  proportion  of  insoluble  higher  anbydiides  formed  may  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 
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Phlobaphenes  are  yielded  by  the  tannic  adds  from  the  bark  of  the 
oak,  elm,  horse-chestnut,  wiUow,  birch,  fir,  and  acacia,  as  well  as  by 
the  tannins  from  rhubarb,  male-fem,  wine,  etc.  According  to  Gra- 
bowski,  the  phlobaphenes  from  the  tauiins  of  the  oak,  latanhia,  and 
tormentilla  are  not  merely  analogous  to  but  actually  identical  with 
chestnut-red  (see  Quercitannic  Add). 

Action  of  Fused  Alkali  on  Tannins.    Phloroglacinol. 

When  tannins  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  alkali  hydroxide  in  a  state 
of  incipient  fusion,  they  are  decomposed  with  formation  of  products 
varying  with  their  constitution.  Tannins  yielding  catechol  on  dry 
distillation,  that  is,  all  those  which  give  a  green  colour  with  ferric 
acetate — and  valonia  and  oak-bark  tannins  in  addition — give  proto- 
catechuic  add  when  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  tannins  which  give  pyrogallol  when  heated  alone  yield  gallic 
or  ellagic  add  when  fused  with  alkali  hydroxides.'  In  each  case  the 
action  brings  about  the  eliminadon  of  CO,. 

The  tannins  which  yield  protocatechuic  add  on  fu^on  with  alkali 
hydroxides  may  be  further  subdivided  according  to  the  secondary 
product  formed  simultaneously,  one  class  giving  acetic  or  some  other 
fatty  add,  and  a  second  dass,  phloro^udnol  (page  13).*  A  third 
dass,  including  the  tannins  of  the  alder  and  hop,  give  both  acetic  add 
and  phlorogludnol,  but  this  peculiarity  is  not  improbably  due  to  the 
coexistence  of  3  distinct  tannins.*  All  those  tannins  which  yield 
acedc  add  instead  of  phlorogludnol  on  fusion  with  potassium  hydrox- 
ide give  notable  proportions  of  dextrose  on  heating  with  dilute  add, 
while  some,  and  probably  all,  of  the  phlorogludnol  tannins  give  no 
sensible  quantity  of  dextrose. 

To  recognise  the  presence  of  a  phlorogludnol-tannin  without 
employing  the  tedious  method  described  below,  H.  R.  Procter  mixes 
5  c.c.  of  water,  i  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  commercial  aniline 

'The  nlatioaship  of  th«e  producta  of  tlie  decompoaition  o{  tanninE  may  ba  indicated 
by  the  faUowinii  fonnulB: 

OHO        nn._        Cateohol  f..,i.  J  OHf') 

I  CO.OHC) 


'The  formation  of  theie  products  is  due  to  a  change  allied  to  tapooification,  thus: 
C„H„0,  +  KHO-KC,H,0.  +  C,H,0,. 
UoHntannic  Fatauiiim       Phloro^DdnoI. 

Acid.  Protocatechuate. 

'The  tuBon  <rf  galUc  acid  vith  Bodinin  hrdroxide  it  nid  to  remit  in  the  formatloa  of  ■ 
mall  qaantit7  of  [Aloroglucinol  U-  Cktm.  Soc.,  itSi,  44.  *o). 
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nitrate,  and  i  c.c.  of  a  very  (Ulute  solution' of  potassium  nitrite.  To 
this  liquid  is  added  i  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  as  nearly  as  possible 
0,5  per  cent,  of  the  tannin  to  be  examined.  If  phloroglucinol  or 
phloTOglucinol- tannin  be  present  the  liquid  will  gradually  become 
yellow  or  orange,  and  will  deposit  a  cinnabar-red  precipitate  after 
Standing  for  a  time  not  exceeding  i  hour,  but  many  other  substances 
also  give  precipitates  under  these  conditions.  Thus  the  indication  is 
produced  by  oak-bark  infusion,  which  is  not  supposed  to  contain  a 
phloiogludnol- tannin,  and  gall-tannin,  pyrogallol,  and  other  sub- 
stances give  similar  but  browner  precipitates.  A  sharper  distinction 
may  be  obtained  by  employing  dilute  solutions,  but  it  is  advisable  also, 
whenever  possible,  to  act  on  the  tannin  with  fusing  potassium  hy- 
droxide and  examine  the  products. 

The  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide  may  be  conducted  on  the  origi- 
oai  tannin,  or  on  the  substance  produced  by  treating  it  with  dilute 
add.  The  lead  salt  may  be  substituted  for  the  free  tannic  add.  The 
separation  or  recognition  of  protocatechuic  and  gallic  adds  or  pyro- 
gallol when  mixed  is  troublesome,  and  hence  it  is  more  satisfactory  in 
most  cases  to  aim  at  the  isolation  and  recognition  of  phloroglucinol. 
Thefollowing  method  may  be  followed:  30grm.  of  the  tannin,  phloba- 
phene,  or  lead  salt  are  boiled  with  150  c.c.  of  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  of  1,3  sp.  gr.  for  3  or  3  hours,  and  the  liquid  then 
concentrated,  stirring  continually  till  it  becomes  pasty,  the  mixture 
then  undergoing  fusion.^  The  product  is  cooled,  and  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  add  in  quantity  suffident  to  render  the  whole  distinctly 
add  when  cold,  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  potassium  sulphate  and 
other  solid  matters,  and  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate  till  its  wine-red  colouration  with  litmus  (or  absence  of  red 
colouration  with  methyl-orange)  shows  that  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
neutralised.  The  liquid  is  then  shaken  several  times  with  ether,  and 
the  ethereal  solution  evaporated.  The  residue  contains  phlorogludnol, 
recognisable  by  its  sweet  taste  and  reactions  with  ferric  chloride  and 
pine-wood.  If  necessary,  it  may  be  purified  from  protocatechuic  acid 
by  predpitating  the  aqueous  solution  with  neutral  lead  acetate,  the 
filtrate  being  extracted  with  ether,  or  evaporated  after  separating  the 
excess  of  lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

PUoroglacinoI.     Phloroglucin.    C,H,0,.— This    substance    is 
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isomeric  with  pyrogallol  and  hydroxy quinol.  As  it  possesses  both 
hydroxylic  and  ketonic  properties.  It  is  probable  that  it  exists  in  two 
isodynamic  forms,  one  of  which  is  readily  converted  into  the  other- ' 


I  Sym-trihydroxyl 


tiilieMib«x»melhylene.) 


"\y 


Phloroglucinol  forms  small  plates  or  rhombic  tablets  containing  jHjO. 
It  becomes  anhydrous  at  ioo°,  and  melts  at  JiS"  if  heated  rapidly,  but 
at  3og°  or  even  200°  if  slowly  heated.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  sub- 
limes without  odour,  and  solidifies  again  on  cooling. 

Phloroglucinol  is  sweeter  than  cane-sugar.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  readily  in  ether,  and  by  agitation  with  the  last  solvent 
can  be  removed  from  its  aqueous  solution.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
phloroglucinol  is  not  precipitated  by  any  metallic  salt  except  basic  lead 
acetate.  It  is  coloured  deep  violet  by  ferric  chloride,  and  reduces 
Fehling's  solution  and  aromonio-nitrate  of  diver.  In  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  it  is  converted  by  bromine  into  tribromophloroglu- 
cinol,  C,HsBr,0„  which  immediately  separates  in  long  needles,  the 
liquid  emitting  a  powerful,  and  tear-exciting  odour. 

When  dilute  solutions  of  phloroglucinol  and  nitrate  of  toluidine 
or  aniline  are  mixed,  and  a  very  dilute  solution  of  potassium  ni- 
trite added,  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  turbid  and  of  a  brown- 
ish-yellow colour,  then  orange-red,  and  finally  a  vermilion-red  pre- 
cipitate is  produced-    The  test  is  a  delicate  one. 

If  a  freshly-cut  slip  of  deal  wood  be  moistened  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  phloroglucinol  (0.5%),  /nd  subsequendy  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
add,  it  acquires  an  intense  violet  or  red  colour.  The  reaction  is 
also  a  delicate  one.* 

Action  of  Other  Reagents  or  Tannin. — By  heating  a  mixture  of 
tannin,  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  and  ethyl  acetoacetate  at  i90°-aoo°, 
two  different  compounds  are  obtained:  i.  Ditannacetoacetic  ester, 
Cj(H,,0,„  a  yellowish- grey  powder  which  is  slightiy  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  decomposed  by  hot  water;  soluble  In  alcohol  and  acetic 
ether.     2.  Tannacetoacetic  ester,  C,oHi„0,„  which  is  scarcely  soluble 


1  The  colour  u  readily  obtained  w 
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in  either  cold  or  hot  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  ethyl 
acetoacetate.  By  the  action  of  glycerine  on  a  mixture  of  tannin  and 
potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  substances  are  produced  which,  according 
to  their  empirical  formula,  are  reduced  anhydro- derivatives  of  tannin 
or  gallic  acid,  with  properties  similar  to  hydroquercitannic  and  hydro- 
quei^allic  acids,  the  reduction  products  of  the  oak-bark  tannic  acids. 
From  the  mixture  so  obtained  have  been  isolated:  i.  Hydrotannic  acid 
C,,H„Oj,  possessing  the  properties  of  tannin,  but  with  stronger  re- 
ducing power.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  soluble  in  ammonia,  alcohol, 
and  dilute  acetic  acid,  but  insoluble  in  water.  2.  I  so  hydro  tannic 
acid,  Ci,H,jO,.  HjO,  a  brown  powder,  soluble  in  ammonia  and 
dilute  boiling  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in  hot  water,  but  insoluble  in 
cold  water. 

If  tannin  is  heated  with  glycerine  or  dextrose,  a  compound  is  formed 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  tannin 
glyceride  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  or  slightly  brownish-coloured 
syrup,  while  the  glucosJde  is  a  solid  substance  which  forms  a  syrup 
with  water. 

P.  Sisley  (Rev.  gen.  des.  Mat.  Col.,  1897,  16,  219)  gives  a  r^sum^  of 
the  effect  of  various  agents  on  tannin  substances.  Tannin  solutions 
when  exposed  to  the  air  absorb  oxygen  and  become  brown  in  colour. 
A  series  of  oxidation  products  is  obtained,  acid  in  character,  and 
rendering  tannin  solutions  unfit  for  mordanting  in  tight  shades.  This 
oxidation  does  not  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  fermentation,  and  takes 
[Jace  more  rapidly  in  dilute  than  in  concentrated  extracts.  The 
presence  of  acid  retards  the  change,  whereas  alkalies  accelerate  it  in 
consequence  of  the  phenolic  character  of  tannin.  Reducing  agents 
bring  about  a  decolourisation  of  dilute  tannin  solutions,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  permanent,  the  reducing  agent  itself  becoming  oxidised. 
The  protosalts  of  metals  which  are  capable  of  different  degrees  of 
oxidation  and  which  act  as  oxygen  carriers  behave  similarly.  With 
concentrated  extracts  sulphurous  acid  is  useful  and  preserves  them 
comparatively  well,  but  with  diluted  extracts  the  sulphurous  add  is 
oxidised  too  rapidly.  Arsenious  and  phosphorous  acids,  however, 
give  satisfactory  results  when  used  in  small  quantities. 

Dilute  acids  appear  to  hydrolyse  tannins  at  high  temperatures 
with  the  formation  of  gallic  acid. 

Solutions  of  tannins  contain  usually  varying  quantities  of  nitrog- 
enous and  pectic  substances,  glucosides,   and   mineral  constituents, 
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and  these  facilitate  the  growth  of  ferments.  This  fermentation 
may  convert  the  tannin  into  gallic  acid;  further  action  then  taking 
place,  and  carbonic,  butyric,  oxalic,  and  lactic  acids  being  formed. 
The  glucosides  present  also  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation  and  give 
rise  to  the  wine-like  odour  to  be  noticed  in  fermented  extracts. 

Gallotannic   Acid.    Digallic   Acid.    Tannic    Acid.    Tannin. 

Gallotannic  acid  occurs  in  gall-nuts  in  proportions  commonly 
ranging  from  60  to  77%,  and  is  usually  prepared  therefrom  by  the 
method  of  Pelouze  described  on  page  3.' 

Another  plan  is  to  extract  gall-nuts  with  a  mixture  of  13  parts  of 
ether  and  3  of  alcohol,  12  parts  of  water  being  added  to  the  extract,  and 
the  alcohol  and  ether  removed  by  distillation.  The  residual  aqueous 
solution  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  the  product  being  further 
purified  by  solution  in  water  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 
To  obtain  the  tannin  in  a  spongy  form,  the  syrupy  solution  should  be 
mixed  with  alcohol  and  ether  and  evaporated  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture.   The  spongy  form  dissolves  very  readily. 

Pure  gallotannic  acid  may  also  be  obtained,  according  to  Schiff, 
by  extracting  gall-nuts  with  anhydrous  ether  to  which  5%  of  alcohol 
has  been  added. 

As  prepared  by  Pelouze's  process,  tannin  yields  more  or  less  dextrose 
or  an  analogous  substance  when  treated  with  dilute  acids  (the  amount 
obtained  varying  from  o  to  32%),  gallic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same 
time.  Ordinary  tannin  has  been  represented  by  the  empirical 
formula  C,,H,gOj„  which  would  yield  13%  of  dextrose  on  hydrolysis. 
As  prepared  by  SchiS's  process,  however,  gallotannic  add  yields 
little  or  no  dextrose  on  treatment  with  dilute  acid,  though  agreeing 
in  its  other  characters  with  the  product  obtained  by  Pelouze's  method. 

H.  Schiff  obtained  a  gallotannic  acid  synthetically  by  taking  gallic 
add  dried  at  iio°j  mixing  it  into  a  thin  paste  with  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride,  and  heating  the  mixture  first  to  100°  and  then  at  120°. 
Hydrogen  chloride  isevolved,  and  the  gallic  add  is  converted  into  a  yel- 
low powder,  which  should  be  washed  with  ether  and  dissolved  in  water. 
Tbe  unchanged  gallic  add  is  allowed  to  crystallise  out,  after  which  the 
solution  is  saturated  with  common  salt,  the  predpitated  t"""'"  is 
washed  with  brine  and  redissolved  in  ether  alcohol.    The  product  thus 

A  further  puriGcatian  may  bs  effected  by  fnctioDKUy  predpitathiB  the  equMUl  Kilu- 
tioa  of  tbe  product  by  ec«tiM  at  leul.  tha  Dnt  and  Utt  fiaetioni  b&ag  relected.  The 
l«td  taoDiite  1*  than  treated  with  &  quantity  of  lolution  of  oxalic  acid  iniufhciait  for  ita 
oomcilate  decompontion.  and  ths  liquid  filland  and  svapoiatad,  jfi  vactto 
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obtained  gives  all  the  reactions  of  purified  gall-tannin,  but  is  perfectly 
rewnverted  into  gallic  acid  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  without 
the  formation  of  any  trace  of  dextrose  ot  ellagic  acid. 

It  has  been  generally  considered  that  pure  gallotannic  acid  or  tannin 
from  galls  has  the  composition  C,,H,(,Og,  and  in  constitution  is  the  anhy- 
dride of  gallic  add,  oi  digallic  acid.^  It  is  still  suggested  in  certain 
quarters  that  tannic  add  is  a  glucoside.  Fdst  as  recently  as  1908  has 
suggested  a  formula,  C,,Hj,Ojt,  based  on  the  assumption.  Niecen- 
stein  and  Sisley  hold  the  opposite  view,  contending  that  those  investi- 
gators who  still  consider  that  tannic  add  is  a  glucoside,  have  not  re- 
moved all  the  tannic  and  gallic  adds  from  the  solution  before 
examining  its  reducing  power  with  Fehling's  solution. 

The  following  facts  tend  to  elucidate  the  constitution  of  gallo- 
tannic acid: 

1.  The  formadon  of  gallic  acid  by  hydrolysis  from  tannic  add: 
C„H„0,-l-H,0-2C^,0s. 

2.  The  formadon  of  gallamide  and  ammonium  gallate  in  almost 
theoretical  proportions  by  boiling  gallotannic  add  with  aqueous 
ammonia  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen: 

C,H,  (OH)j.CO.O.C,H,  (OH),.CO,H  +  2NHj, 
=C,H,  {OH),.CO.NH,-l-CaH,  (OH)j.COj.NH(. 

3.  The  formation  of  a  pent-acetyl-derivative  by  boiling  tannin  with 
acetic  anhydride  for  1  hour,  the  5  hydrosyl  groups  being  replaced 
by  a  corresponding  number  of  acetoxyi  groups. 

4.  The  formation  of  tannin,  or  a  substance  giving  all  its  reactions, 
by  heating  monobromoprotocatechuic  add  with  potassium  gallate  and 
alcohol;  C,H,  {0H),.CO0K-|-BrC,H,(0H),.COOH=KBr-l-C.H, 
(OH),.CO.O.C,H,(OH),.COOH. 

Recent  investigations  by  Nierenstein  (Ber.,  1908,  41,  3015;  1908, 
43,  1133,  1910,  43,  628  and  1910,  44,  1367)  have  brought  to  light 
certain  reactions  which  agree  with  the  following  formula  for  tannic 
add  (tannin). 

^C(OH).CH.  ^C(OH) .  COH^ 

HO.Cf  ^C.CO.OCf  ^CH. 

^C{OH):CH-^  ^CH:C(CO,HK 

'  p.  Wdlden  (Bt.,  1899,  31,  .167)  hu  ihoim  that  tb«  molecular  weight  of  tannin  is  two 
to  foui  tuna  that  of  digallic  actd,  SpactioKopic  invatiaatian  of  tannin  and  digallic  acid 
also  diows  that  their  at«orptiv«  povnn  for  all  ntgion*  of  Ina  Bpectnim  are  entirely  different. 
the  extinctian  mtdcient  of  tannin  iMing  alwaya  coniiderahly  lower  thaa  that  of  digallic 

Reoentlr  HOd  (Btr.,  1909.  4 
aihu+;6^.    Hedoeanoti 

VOL.  n.— 1 
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When  boiled  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  tannin  yields  ellagic  add  of 
which  the  constitutioDal  formula  is  said  by  this  authority  to  be 


and  penta-hydroxydiphenylmethylolide  carboxylic  acid 
C,H(OH),.CO 
I  I 

CO,H.C,H(OH),.0 

which  occurs  in  reddish  brown  needles  darkenii^  at  305°  and 
decomposing  at  338°-342°  and  gives  a  reddish  brown  cdoiu:  with 
NaHCO,  and  a  yellow  one  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Gal- 
lic acid  heated  with  As,Os  gives  SchiS's  a-digallic  add,  and  categal- 
lic  add  is  obtained  from  pro toca tech uic  acid.  When  tannin  is 
esterified  (Werner's  method)  a  gallic  acid  methyl  ester  is  formed. 
This  does  not  indicate  a  ketonic  formula  for  tannin,  nor  does  it  entirely 
support  the  digallic  formula.     Dekkei's  formula 


HOC— CH— C.CO 

I  I    /^  ,CH.C{OH) 

HO.C.C(OH)C.C{OH)C(  >C.OH. 

^CHC(OHr 

ABymmetric, 


is  not  considered  by  Nierenstein  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  he 
could  only  prepare  the  acetyl  derivative  Ct4H,0,AcB,  for  this  formula 
requires  seven  acetyl  groups.  He  regards  tannic  acid  as  a  mixture 
of  at  least  two  compounds  represented  by  the  following  formulffi: 

/\— CO— O— /\0H  /\CH{OH)-0/X,OH 

OH\/OH   HOOC\/OH  HO\/OH    HOOCV/OH 

OH  OH 

Digallic  icid.  Leucotannic  acid. 

Hydrates  of  an  ethyl  estei  of  gallotannic  add  have  been  isolated  by 
Manning.  {/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1910,  32,  1312.)  They  have  also 
been  pi%pared  from  glucose  and  ethyl  gallate.     One  of  them  has  the 
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fonnula  C,,H„Oi,(OC,H,),.sH,0.  This  supports  the  formula 
C4,H„0,(,  for  gallotamiic  add.  Fdst  has  suggested  that  tannin 
from  Turkey  gall  nuts,  consists  of  a  glycogallic  add  as  a  base  to  which 
two  molecules  of  gallic  add  are  attached  in  the  nature  of  an  ester. 
(Co.,  1910,  aig.) 

Gluecksmann,  {Collegium,  1907,  369,  etc.)  con^ders  that  if  the  com- 
pounds fonned  with  alkalis  are  phenylates  and  not  salts  that  the  add 
value  for  tannin  should  be  nil.  He  considers  that  tannic  add  must  be  a 
monobasic  add  (C,,Hi,0,)  and  that  probably  the  group  cau»ng 
tanning  will  be  found  to  be  the  phenolic  hydroxyl  one. 

The  nature  of  these  tannins  and  the  dosely  allied  natural  colouring 
matters  have  been  investigated  by  Perkin  in  a.  series  of  papers  published 
in  the  J.  Ckem.  Soc.  in  1896,  1897,  and  1898  and  also  by  Kostanecki 
{Ber.,  1895,  36,  2091,  etc.)  but  the  more  theoretical  text-books  must 
be  consulted  for  particulars  of  these  investigations. 

"Pure"  gallotannic  add  forms  a  colouriess  amorphous  mass,  light 
ydlowish  buS-coloured  scales,  or  a  britde  vitreous  mass.  It  becomes 
yellow  in  the  light  even  if  air  be  exduded.  The  taste  is  strongly 
astringent,  and  the  reaction  acid.  When  heated  it  darkens  with  or 
without  fusing,  and  at  315°  decomposes  with  volatilisation  of  water, 
pyrogallol,  and  carbon  dioxide,  while  a  residue  of  met^allic  or  mdano- 
gallic  add,  C,HjOj,  is  left.  This  last  substance  is  the  sole  product 
when  tannin  is  rapidly  heated  to  380°.  It  is  a  black,  amorphous,  taste- 
less substance.  The  optical  activity  of  gallotannic  add  is  said  by 
Rosenhdm  and  Schidrowitz  {Trans.,  1898,  73,  878)  to  show  a  value 

Gallotannic  acid  is  soluble  in  6  parts  of  cold  water,  and  more  readily 
in  hot.  It  is  predpitated  from  its  concentrated  solution  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  add,  common  salt,  and  potassium  chloride 
and  acetate,  but  not  by  sodium  sulphate  or  nitric  add.  Skin  and  other 
gdatinous  tissues  remove  it  completdy  from  its  aqueous  solution. 
When  the  sc^utions  are  dilute,  saline  matter  must  be  present' to  cause 
predpitation. 

In  absolute  alcohol  gallotaimic  add  dissolves  sparingly,  but  it  is 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  containing  water.  In  absolutely  dry  ether  free 
from  alcohol,  tannin  is  almost  insoluble;  after  a  certain  portion  of  water 
has  been  added  the  liquid  separates  into  three  layers.  When  100  grm. 
of  taimin  are  treated  with  150  c.c.  of  ether,  and  100  c.c.  of  water  added, 
the  lowest  layer  is  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  tannin;  the  middle 
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layer  contains  some  tannin  and  much  water;  while  the  uppennost 
layer  condsts  of  eth^r  holding  a  little  tannic  acid  in  solution. 

Gallotamiic  add  is  practically  insoluble  in  chloroform,  benzene, 
petroleum  ethei,  and  carbon  disulphide.  In  ethyl  acetate  and  in 
glycerine  it  is  readily  soluble. 

When  taken  internally  gallotannic  acid  ia  converted  into  gallic  add, 
which  may  afterward  be  found  in  the  blood  and  urine.  Tanoin 
diffuses  but  slowly  in  aqueous  solution,  but  may  be  dialysed  from  its 
solution  in  alcohol.  It  is  known  that  gallotannic  acid  is  piesent  in  a 
simple  form  in  alcohol,  but  in  a  state  of  molecular  aggregation  in 
aqueous  solution. 

Gallotannic  add  is  readily  oxidisable.  It  reduces  the  salts  of  gold, 
silver,  mercury,  and  copper,  permanganates,  etc.  N^itric  add  rapidly 
oxidises  it,  with  formation  of  oxalic  add;  and  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
and  chromic  add  act  readily  on  this  substance. 

Gallotannic  add  decomposes  carbonates  and  acts  as  a  monobasic 
add.  Its  solution  in  alkali  hydroxides  rapidly  oxidises,  and  acquires  a 
brown  colour.  The  gallotannates  are  amorphous  and  difficult  to  pre- 
pare in  a  pure  state.    Most  of  them  are  insoluble. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic  reactions  of  gallo- 
tannic add  is  the  formation  of  a  white  (or  buff-coloured)  flocculent 
predpitate  with  a  solution  of  gelatin.  This  coagulum,  which  is  the 
basis  of  leather,  is  not  completely  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  is  wholly 
insoluble  in  presence  of  excess  of  tannic  add.  When  freshly  formed 
it  is  often  extremely  finely  divided,  and  passes  through  the  dosest  filter, 
but  coagulates  on  adding  ammonium  chloride,  alum,  and  certain  other 
neutral  salts. 

Added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  gallotannic  add,  ferrous  sulphate 
occasions  no  change,  if  free  from  ferric  salt,  but  produces  a  white  pre- 
dpitate in  a  concentrated  solution.  With  ferric  chloride  tannin  pro- 
duces a  bluish-black  predpitate  of  ferric  gallotannate  (ink),  the  colour 
of  which  fs  destroyed  by  boiling,  or  reducing  agents.  Addition  of  hydro- 
chloric add  in  excess  dissolves  the  predpitate,  which  is  reproduced  on 
adding  sodium  acetate.    Ferric  acetate  behaves  tike  ferric  chloride. 

Gallotannic  add  gives  no  reaction  with  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate, 
but  on  adding  excess  of  ammonia,  or  in  the  presence  of  caldum  carbon- 
ate, is  completdy  predpitated.  The  reaction  may  he  employed  for  its 
estimation.  Fehling's  solution  is  reduced  by  gallotannic  add  on 
heating. 
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y/ith  tartai  emetic,  and  soluble  salts  of  lead  and  bismuth,  gallo- 
tajmic  3'telds  white  insoluble  precipitates.  Vfith  lime-water  and  with 
ammoniacal  barium  chloride  it  yields  a  white  precipitate,  turning  blue 
on  exposure. 

Gallotannic  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  calcium  acetate  from  a  solu< 
tion  sUghdy  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  remains  dear 
even  after  adding  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol  (separation  from  tartrates, 
citrates,  oxalates,  malates,  etc.). 

With  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  potassium  ferric^anide,  gallo- 
tannic add  produces  a  deep  red  colour  changii^  to  brown,  even  in 
very  dilute  solutions.  The  test,  which  was  first  observed  by  Allen,  is 
very  delicate,  but  the  colour  is  destroyed  by  a  large  excess  of  the  re^;ent 
A  somewhat  similar  behaviour  is  shown  by  gallic  add.' 

Ammonium  molybdate  yields  with  tannin  a  red  colouradon,  which 
is  yellow  in  dilute  soludons,  and  is  destroyed  oh  adding  oxalic  add. 

Gallotannic  acid  may  be  estimated  with  considerable  accuracy  by 
oxidation  with  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate  (page  aa). 

Gallotannic  add  may  be  extracted  from  its  addified  aqueous  solu- 
tions by  repeatedly  agitating  with  ethyl  acetate  free  from  alcohol,  and 
may  thus  be  separated  from  tartaric,  dtric,  malic,  and  other  vegetable 
acids,  but  not  from  gallic  add. 

Some  of  these  reactions  furnish  important  distinctions  between 
gallotannic  acid  and  gallic  add  and  pyrogallol,  which  in  many  respects 
it  dosdy  resembles.  The  table  on  page  5 1  shows  the  reacdons  of 
gallotannic  and  gallic  adds  and  pyrogallol.  The  comparative  reac- 
tions of  gallotannic  add  and  other  tannins  are  given  on  page  7. 

Conmercial  gallotannic  acid  is  often  very  impure.  It  may  con- 
tain more  or  less  dextrose,  chlorophyll,  volatile  oil,  gallic  and  ellagic 
adds.    Starch  has  been  found  to  the  extent  of  35%. 

Dextrose  may  be  detected  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  the  sample 
with  base  acetate  of  lead,  and  heating  the  filtrate  with  Fehling's  solur 
tion.  A  glucoside  may  be  detected  by  the  same  method,  after  boiling 
the  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  add  for  ten  minutes,  and  neutralbing 
the  solution  with  alkali.' 


■citatiiv  Ea  pretence  of  air  or  by  the  addition  of  hy^wen  p 
or  pyroBBoI  t^nt  a  yellowiah-nd  colfnir  with  tutuMum  i 
decokmriMd.   The  addition  of  excen  of  hydrogen  peroxide  gi 
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It  chlorophyll  be  present,  on  shaking  the  sample  with  an  equal  weight 
of  watei  and  the  same  volume  of  ether,  the  ethereal  layer  will  be  col- 
oured more  or  less  greenish. 

Gallotannic  add  should  be  entirely  soluble  in  ^cohol.  If  a  residue 
be  left  it  should  be  examined  for  starch. 

Mineral  adulterants  will  be  indicated  by  ignition.  Commercial 
tanninleavesa  very  insignificant  proportion  of  ash,  0.4%  being  appar- 
ently the  maximum  proportion  recorded. 

Gallic  acid  may  be  detected  in  commercial  tannin  by  separating  the 
tannin  by  the  special  lead  solution  (see  page  78)  and  then  testing  the 
the  filtrate  with  ferric  chloride.  Oengummed  silk  absorbs  both  tannic 
and  gallic  adds,  but  according  to  Vignon,  tannin  is  much  more  readily 
absorbed  than  gallic  add. 

A  method  which  is  said  to  be  capable  of  detecting  traces  of  gallic 
add  in  tannin  has  been  described  by  S.  Young  (Chem.  News,  1S83,  48, 
31).  The  sample  is  dissolved  in  a  litde  water,  ether  added  equal 
in  volume  to  about  1/3  of  the  water  used,  and  the  whole  well 
shaken.  On  standing,  3  layers  are  formed.  The  ethereal  or 
uppermost  is  removed,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water 
and  tested  with  potassium  cyanide,  when  a  strong  red  colouration  will 
be  obtained  if  the  sample  contained  even  a  trace  of  gallic  add.  The 
middle  layer  contains  still  more  gallic  acid,  while  the  lowest  aqueous 
layer  is  almost  free  from  it.  By  repeating  the  agitation  with  ether 
several  times  a  more  complete  separation  of  the  gallic  add  can  be 
effected. 

A  determination  of  the  actual  gaUolatmic  acid  present  in  the  commer- 
dal  artide  may  be  made  by  L5wenthal's  permanganate  method,  or  by 
the  hide  powder  or  copper  process.  The  residue  of  "not  tannin"  does 
not  appear  always  to  consist  entirdy  of  gallic  add,  dextrose  bdng 
probably  present  in  some  cases.  The  following  results  were  obtained 
by  T.  Maben  (Pkarm.  Joum.,  [3],  1885, 15,  852),  by  applying  Lfiwen- 
thal's  method  to  representative  specimens  of  commerdal  tamiin.  The 
moisture  was  estimated  by  drying  the  samples  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid.' 

thymol.     3  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  should  th(m  be  poured  in  bo  as  to  forcn  ft 

■agar  yieldi  a  turbid  d«P  roM-colouied  aolution,  Baltic  acid  remains  untinted.  or  merely 
develop*  a  very  faint  pink  tint  in  the  sulphuric  acid  layers  and  pyroeallol  yields  a  dull 

1  Accfwdine  to  C.  Botlinger  (AKtialfH,  iSSg,  J46.  114).  even  the  purest  eomioertxial  tan- 
nin ii  not  a  unifoim  tubriance.  Whan  heated  to  iso",  under  pressure,  with  concentnled 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives  off  a  gas  burning  with  a  green-edged  flame  (methyl  chloride; 
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Ellagitannic  Acid.    CnHigO,,. 

This  variety  of  tannin  is  contained  in  divi-divi  and  myrabolan,  and 
as  a  gluco»de  in  pomegranate  rind.  When  boiled  with  dilute  adds 
or  heated  with  water  to  no"  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  loses  water  and  yields  the 
^hydride,  dlagic  add.  In  its  other  chemical  behaviour,  ellagitannic 
dosely  resembles,  gallotannic  acid,  but  gives  a  light  brown  precipitate 
with  cupric  acetate. 

Ellagic  Acid. 

C„H,Og,  or 

possibly  HO^— O— CO~i^  .OH 

OH  (Nioremlain.) 

This  add  is  formed  when  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  gal- 
lotannic add  is  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  air,  or  by  its  reac- 
doQ  withiodine;  C„H,oOB  +  I,>-aHI+C„HgO,.  Ellagic  add  Is  also 
produced  by  the  dehydration  of  ellagitannic  acid  (see  above),  and  by 
the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  gallic  add.  It  is  said  to  be  a  constitu- 
ent of  bezoar  stones.^  Air-dried  ellagic  acid  contains  i  molecule  of 
water,  which  It  loses  at  loo"  and  re-absorbs  in  moist  air.  When  heated 
to  200"  it  loses  HjO,  and  forms  an  anhydride,  CnH,0„  which  is 
slowly  reconverted  into  ellagic  acid  by  boiling  with  water  (compare, 
however,  Nierenstein's  recent  work,  loc.  cil.).  When  pure,  ellagic 
add  forms  a  sulphur-yellow  crystalline  substance,  nearly  insoluble  in 

voUtile  with  slmm  ■«  produced.  Never thel«s»  such  Unnin  ii  almcut  completely  fixed  by 
hide,  and  yields  nothing  but  gallic  add  vhen  boilod  idth  aqueoue  alkali  hydrondo.  When 
boiled  with  a  mixtuie  of  p&nylhydratine  hydrochloride  and  bhUudi  acetate  it  becomea 
inlenaely  yellaw.  changing  to  a  browniah-yelloiT  coaKulated  masi  on  itandinc.  This  reac- 
-'  -  -  '-  laid  not  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  sti^r. 

KJurinR  a  concentrated  alcoholic  eitruct  of  divi- 
:  purified  by  crystallisation  (mm  hat  aimhol.     It 


on  IS  aajd  not  to  take  place  in  the  presence 
1  Ellagic  acid  is  readily  prepared  by  poL 

... ^^^^. 


may  also  be  obtained  by  boilir.„ ,--- —  ,„-._,-,  -^  _ _. 

ffran&te  rind,  etc..  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  may  be  purified  by  k 
it  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  gallic  acid  with  dry  arsenic  acid  to  t. 
ucl  is  difficult  to  purify  from  arwnic.  It  may  be  obtained  from  b«oar  1 
coDCTCtfonB  of  a  Persian  species  of  goat)  by  boiling  with  potassium  hydro: 
tating  with  hydrvcbloric  add. 
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water,  even  at  ioo°,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aque- 
ous and  alcoholic  solutions  have  an  add  reaction.  It  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  ether,  but  small  quantities  may  be  effectually  extracted 
from  the  aqueous  solution  by  agitation  with  that  solvent.  In  potas- 
sium hydroxide  ellagic  acid  dissolves  to  a  yellow  solution  which 
rapidly  becomes  darker,  and  black  crystals  of  potassium  glauco- 
melanate  separate.  Neutral  ferric  chloride,  when  shaken  with  st^id 
eUagic  add,  is  coloured  greenish  at  hrst,  but  afterward  becomes  inky 
black.  The  solution  of  ellagic  add  in  hot  alcohol  has  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  depodts  the  add  in  sulphur-yellow  crystals  on  cooling. 
With  lead  acetate  ell^c  add  yields  a  predpltate  containing  63%  of 
FbO.  Ellagic  add  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  add  with  deep  crimsoii 
colouration.  With  the  product  from  divi-divi,  the  nitric  add  solution 
ret^ns  its  crimson  colour  on  dilution  with  water,  but  when  derived 
from  other  sources,  dilution  is  said  to  change  the  colour  to  orange. 

Nierenstein  {CotUgiuM,  1910,  365)  gives  further  results  (rf  inves- 
tigations dealing  with  the  formula  and  constitution  of  eUagic  add. 

Caffetannic  Acid.     Caffetanniru     Cj^H^O,. 

This  variety  of  taimic  add  occurs  in  coffee  berries.  When  isolated 
it  forma  a  brittle  mass  or  a  yellowish-white  powder.  It  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.  On  boiling  caffetannic  add  with  dilute  sulphiuric 
add,  or  by  exposing  its  solution  in  alkali  hydroxide  to  the  air,  the  liquid 
acquires  a  bluish-green  colour  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  oxidation- 
product,  vliidic  add.  This  substance  is  characterised  by  giving  a  Uue 
precipitate  with  lead  acetate  and  a  crimson  colour  with  strong  sulphuric 
add.  On  prolonged  boilii^  with  alkali  hydroxides,  caffetannic  add 
yields  caffeic  add,  C^HgO^,  which  crystaJlises  from  the  neutralised 
solutions.  When  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide,  cafietaimic  add 
yidds  protocatechuic  and  acetic  adds.  Heated  alone,  it  gives  catechol. 
Ferric  chloride  gives  a  dark  green  colour  with  caffetannic  add,  and  dn- 
chonine  sulphate  a  white  predpitate,  but  solution  of  gelatin  is  not 
affected. 

Quetcitfumic  Acid.    Quercitanuin.' 

According  to  C.  Etti  (/.  Ckem.  Sec,  1S83,  44,  994)  the  tannin  of 
oak-bark  exists  in  two  forms,  namely,  as  querdtannic  add,  and  as  an 
anhydride  of  that  add,  ot  phlobaphene.' 

I  Doercitaiiiuc  uad  {<  lud  to  ba  identical  with  the  tannlm  oi  the  elm,  viUoir,  and  blkck 
■  Quetcitiuiaic  acid  ma;  ba  pnporad  from  treatiag  oak-huk  -with  alcohol,  evaporating 
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Querdtaniilc  add  is  not  a  glucoside,  the  reactions  which  formerly 
caused  confusion  being  really  due  to  the  presence  of  Isvulin,  which  on 
treating  the  oak-bark:  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  converted  into 
levulose.^ 

Querdtannic  add  is  amorphous,  brownish-red,  and  readily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  When  pure,  it  dissolves  completdy  in  ethyl 
acetate,  but  not  in  pure  ether  or  benzene. 

In  very  dilute  alcoholic  solution,  querdtannic  add  yields  a  pure 
yellow  predpitate  with  neutral  or  ba^dc  acetate  of  lead,  but  in  aqueous 
sdudon  the  predpitate  produced  is  light  brown.  With  ferric  salts 
querdtannic  add  gives  a  blue-black  colour,  and  yellowish-white  pre- 
dpitates  with  tartar-emetic,  gelatin,  albumin,  and  alkaloids.  It  is  also 
'  predpitated  by  solution  of  lead  nitrate,  ammoniacal  chlorides  of  zinc 
and  magnesium,  ammoniacal  sulphate  and  acetate  of  copper,  and  by 
molybdate  of  ammonium.  It  readily  reduces  permanganate  and 
Fehling's  solution.  According  to  Procter,  a  dilute  solution  of  querd- 
tannic add  does  not  predpitate  blood-albumin,  but  renders  it  unco- 
agulable  by  heat,  even  in  presence  of  free  add. 

According  to  Ettl,  querdtaimic  add  has  the  composition  C,,H„0,.' 
At  130°  to  140°  it  gives  up  water  and  yidds  the  first  anhydride  or  phlo- 
baphene,  Cj^Hg^O,;,  which  is  brownish-red,  nearly  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  ether,  but  readily  s<duble  in  alcohol  or  mixtures  of  the  same 
with  water.  It  exists  in  the  original  baik  together  with  querdtannic 
add  and  gives  a  brownish-red  predpitate  with  lead  acetate.  When 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add,  the  phlobaphene 
loses  I  molecule  of  water  and  yidds  a  second  anhydride,  Cj,H,,0,,, 
from  which  a  third,  Ct4H,,0,j,  may  be  obtained.  All  these  anhy- 
drydes  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkali  hydroxides,  and  are  precipi- 

th*  filtnod  liquid,  dimlvuiE  the  exlncl  in  waler,  and  agltstins  tbe  (olutioD  with  ethyl 
acetate.     The  product  obtained  on  tepaiating  and  evapoiatina  the  ethenal  layer  ii  accom- 

Kiiied  by  a  brovnith-greea  terpene  reain  asd  with  aoms  of  Uie  antaydridM  <A  the  tannin, 
e  rean  may  be  mnoved  by  treatinjr  tbe  dried  extiact  with  ether  or  beoxene,  in  which 
it  it  nadily  soluble;  and  the  phlobaphenea  or  tannin-anhydride*  may  be  eepanted  by 
diHohring  uie  tannin  in  ether-alcohol,  or  partiaUy  by  mere  eolution  in  cold  water.  Or  the 
■otabie  ^hydiidM  may  be  predpitated  by  MturaCiiig  the  aqueous  aolution  of  the  alcoliolic 
extimct  with  coaimon  salt  before  ihaldng  with  acetic  ether. 

'  Tannic  acid*,  which  are  almoat  inaolubte  in  water,  do  not  ueminely  occur  in  combina- 
tlon  with  a  waax,  and  are  therefore  not  t^ucoddea:  tbeir  basia  ii  laid  to  be  a  ketone  add 
and  ia  foRiwd Irom  1  moleculei  of  gallic  acid  with  the  elimination  of  i  molecule  of  water. 

'Btti  point!  oat  the  foUowing  distinction!  between  HBllatannic  and  quercitannic  adds: 


Out 

Heated  with  dilute  nilphuiic  add       Yieldi  gallic  add.  giving       Vi^e    phlo] 
to  140*  under  prenure,  a  _  white    predpitate         oalc-ced,  gii 


1   iflth   la 


piedpitate   irith   lead 


Heated  with  acetic  anhydride.  Pomu  aceto-tannina 

BoHed  with  aqueooe  amnumia  in       Yieldegallamldeandan: 
an  atmoepheie  of  hydrogen,  momum  gallate. 
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tated  blue-black  by  ferric  cUoiide.  Lowe  has  obtained  a  fourth 
anhydride,  C,,H,,0,4,  which  he  designates  oak-bark  red,  a  name 
which  has  been  applied  by  other  observers  to  the  first  and  second 
anhydrides. 

Tanners  class  the  anhydrides  as  "colouring  matter,"  and  reject 
barks  cr  extracts  containing  a  large  proportion,  as  they  impart  too  red 
a  colour  to  the  leather,  as  in  the  case  of  red  mangrove. 

From  the  number  and  mode  of  formation  of  these  anhydrides, 
together  with  the  evolution  of  methyl  chloride  on  headng  the  tannin 
under  pressure  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  Etti  concludes  that  quer- 
dtannic  acid  is  a  methyl-derivative  of  digallic,  or  gallyl-gallic  acid. 
Etti  also  investigated  a  tannic  acid  of  the  formula  C,oH,qO„  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  a  different  species  of  oak.  This  agreed  with  the  other ' 
acid  in  all  its  properties,  except  that  it  gave  a  bluish-green  colour  with  ■ 
ferric  chloride,  rapidly  changing  to  deep  green,  and  on  addition  of  so- 
dium carbonate  first  to  blue  and  then  to  red.  This  variety  of  tannin 
yields  four  anhydrides  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  acid  with  17 
atoms  of  carbon. 

L6we  (/.  Chem.Soc,  1S81,  40,  901)  gives  C,gH,,0,,  as  the  formula 
of  the  hydrated  tannic  acid  of  oak-bark,  and  C,gH,,0,,  as  that  of  the 
oak-red.  B&ttinger  {Ber.,  1883,  16,  3710)  adduces  evidence  in 
favour  of  Ci,H,,0[g  as  the  formula  of  the  tannic  acid,  and  CggH^O,, 
as  that  of  the  oak-red.  He  has  also  attributed  to  the  latter  the  for- 
mula {C„H,|,0,),H,0.  To  the  tannin  of  oak-wood  he  attributes  the 
formula  C„H„0,.*  Etti  gave  the  formula  of  the  tannin  of  Q.  pubescens 
as  CjiHjgO,,  which  agrees  fairly  well  with  Trimble's  ultimate  analysis 
results:  0=59.79,  H-5,08,  0-3SI3- 

According  to  Etti,  most  of  the  sparingly  soluble  ketone  tannic 
acids  occur  in  plants  in  combination  with  a  metallic  base,  probably 
magnesium.    By  concentratii^  the  aqueous  extract,  precipitatbg  with 


J..  JSJi  8.  340),  this  is  nclualljr  ^e  ckm.  both  lannins  beinB  pmcipiWii  by  gelatin  a 
edly  writating  the  infuiion  with  acetic  ether,  in  vhich  the  oak-red  tannin  is  inBoluble.     Ha 

tity  of  iodine  is  converted  into  hydriodic  add.  An  equal  quantity  of  the  infusion  is  treated 
with  line  oxide,  and.  after  Cwenly-f our  hours,  aad  the  abMDCe  of  more  tban  traces  of  tannin 

an  titiated  vith  a  N/io  soUition  of  iodine.  Br  deductins  die  amount  (^  iodine  required 
by  tiie  non-tannin  matters  from  that  consumed  by  an  equalmeasure  of  the  oriffinal  infusion 
the  iodine  which  has  reacted  nith  Che  tannins  is  found,  and  by  subtTsctina  from  this  twice 
the  quantity  of  iodine  contained  in  the  pircipjtatc  of  iodine  oak-red  tannin,  the  iodine  corre- 
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faydiochloric  add,  and  purifying  the  lesuldng  tannic  add  by  extracting 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  he  claims  to  have  succeeded  in  isolating  adds 
of  the  following  composition: 

C„H,<0,  from  the  stalk  oak, 

C,,H,,0,  from  tannery  oak-bark, 

CjoHjjO   from  copper  beech-bark, 

C,,H,,0,  from  hop-cones. 

That  the  first  add  contains  a  ketone  group  is  shown  by  the  formation 
of  a  phenyl  hydrazine  derivative  and  an  oxime. 

Tannin  from  Animal  Sources. 

A  substance  having  the  character  of  a  tannin  has  been  extracted  from 
com  weevils.  3%  was  obtained  of  a  substance  forming  small  reddish- 
yellow  scales  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  aqueous  ether,  etc.,  and  pre- 
cipitating gdatia,  albumin,  and  alkaloids.  It  gave  a  blueish-black 
colouration  with  ferric  salts,  and  on  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  add 
split  up  into  dextrose,  gallic  add,  and  a  red  pblobaphene. 

Lupulotannic  Acid.    Hop-tannin.    Cj^Hj.Oij. 

The  tannin  of  hops  is  a  glucoside  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
proof  spirit,  but  not  in  ether.  It  gives  a  green  colour  with  ferric  salts, 
a  dirty  green  predpitate  with  cupric  sulphate,  a  yellow  with  lead 
acetate,  and  a  brownish -yellow  precipitate  with  lime-water.  It  reduces 
Fehling's  solution.  Lupulotannic  add  yields  a  precipitate  with 
albumin  but  not  with  gelatin,  unless  it  be  previously  dried  at  100°,  by 
which  treatment  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydride  or  phlobaphene, 
CjjHjjOjs,  a  substance  coexisting  with  lupulotannic  add  in  the  hop, 
and  having  all  the  characteristics  of  a  tannin.  According  to  Etti,  it  is 
a  glucoside  which  yields  protocatechuic  add,  phlorogudnol,  and 
dextrose.  It  predpitates  gelatin  solution  completely,  and  reduces 
Feblii^'s  solution.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  alkalies,  and  is  pre- 
dpitated  on  addifying  the  latter  solution. 

Catechu-tannic  Acid.      Mimotannic  Add.     C„HhOb. 

The  tannins  which  yield  catechol  when  heated  differ  from  the  pyro- 
gallol  derivatives  by  giving  a  green  colouradon  with  ferric  acetate. 
Like  oak-bark  tannin,  they  give  insoluble  red  phlobaphenes  or  anhy- 
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drides  by  the  action  of  dilute  adds.  Their  constitution  is  in  most 
cases  imperfectly  understood.  The  tanmn  of  catechu  is  typical  of 
this  class  of  tannic  acids. 

Catechu-tannic  add,  probably  identical  with  the  substance  described 
as  mimotannic  add,  is  the  astringent  substance  contained  in  catechu 
(cutch)  and  gambier.'  It  is  extracted  by  cold  water  from  catechu, 
and  is  also  formed  by  heating  catechin  alone  to  130°,  with  water  to 
110°,  or  by  boiling  it  with  alkali  hydroxides.  Catechu-tannic  add  is  a 
dark  reddish-brown  powder,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ethyl  acetate.  It  resembles 
gallotannic  add  in  many  of  its  charatters,  but  gives  a  greyish-green 
predpitate  with  ferric  salts,  and  no  reaction  with  ferrous  salts.  It  is 
also  distinguished  from  gallotannic  add  by  giving  a  dense  precipitate 
with  cupric  sulphate  and  none  with  tartar-emetic;  and  by  yielding 
catechol  and  phloroglucol  by  fusion  vrith  potassium  hydroxide.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  predpitated  by  gelatin,  albumin,  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric add.  When  treated  with  hydrochloric  add  and  potassium 
chlorate  in  excess,  catechu-tannic  add  yidds  a  chlorinated-substitu- 
tion-product which  is  turned  purple-red  by  sodium  sulphite.  Catechin 
gives  the  same  reaction. 

Catechins. 

Catechu  and  gambier  contain  from  30  to  30%  of  a  substance  called 
catechin,  which  appears  to  be  the  type  of  a  number  of  similar  substances 
occurring  in  all  or  most  tanniu  materials  yidding  catechol-tannins. 
A  catechin  has  been  recognized  in  Colorado  quebracho,  and  the  kinoin 
of  kino  is  of  similar  nature.  The  co-ezistence  of  several  homologous 
or  dosely  analogous  substances  of  the  nature  of  catechin,  even  in  catechu 
itself,  is  the  probable  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  formula 
assigned  to  catechin  by  different  observers.  Unless  qualified  in  some 
way,  by  the  term  catechin  the  substance  contained  in  catechu  (cutch) 
or  gambier  is  understood. 

Catechin  may  be  prepared  from  gambier  or  catechu  by  digesting 
the  powdered  substance  in  cold  water  to  remove  the  catechu-tannic 
add,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  boiling  water.  Impure  catechin 
deposits  as  the  solution  cools,  and  may  be  redissolved  in  boiling  water 
and  decolourised  by  animal  charcoal. 

'  It  is  doabtEul  whether  the  tumin  ot  VUuUa  t«  identlol  vitb  that  of  citechu. 
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Catecbin  forms  a  white  powder  consisting  of  silky  crystaUioe  needles. 
It  mdts  at  317°  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  catechol  on  further  heating. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  boiling  water,  but  requires  1133 
parts  of  cold  water  for  solution.  Agitation  with  ethers  or  ethyl  acetate 
extracts  it  from  its  aqueous  solution,  a  fact  which  may  be  utilized  for 
its  purification.  Though  sometimes  called  catecbuic  add,  catecbin 
possesses  no  add  properties,  though  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies.  The 
alkaline  solution  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  air.  Catechin  dissolves 
in  strong  sulphuric  add  with  deep  purple  colouration.  The  aqueous 
solution  gives  white  predpitateswith  lead  acetate  and  mercuric  chloride, 
and  reduces  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  but,  unlike  the  tannins,  does 
not  predpitate  gdatin,  alkaloids,  or  tartar-emetic;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
gives  a  predpitate  with  albumin.  It  is  oxidised  by  permanganate 
in  presence  of  free  add,  a  fact  which  may  be  utilised  for  its  estimation 
(page  60).  Heated  under  pressure  to  140°  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
catechin  yidds  catechol  and  phlorogludnol.  With  diazobenzene 
chloride,  catechin  gives  a  red  crystalline  predpitate,  which  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dyes  wool  golden-brown. 

Catechin  has  been  described  as  an  anhydride  of  mimotannlc  add, 
the  tannin  of  catechu  and  gambier,  but  according  to  Etti  the  opposite 
of  this  is  probably  the  case.  In  constitution,  catechin  is  possibly  a 
phlorogludde.  This  view  accounts  for  its  decomposition  by  fusing 
alkali  hydroxide  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  proto- 
catecbuic  acid  and  phlorogludnol:  CgHj.COOH  :  20,11,(011),-)- 
4HCOH)-C,H,{OH),.COOH+aCaH,(OH),  +  2H,. 

Different  observers,  however,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  composition 
of  catecbin.  Thus  Liebermann  and  Tauchert,  who  prepared  a 
crystallised  diacetyl-derivative,  attribute  to  catechin  from  catechu  the 
formula  C,,H,„0,-t-sH,0  (Ber.,  1880,  13,  694). 

By  the  graduated  action  of  heat  or  dilute  add  on  catechin  it  is  said 
to  be  successively  converted  into  the  following  anhydrides: 


Catechin, 

Catechin-red; 

nic  add, 
Di-anhydride, 
Tri-anhydride, 
Catechuretin, 


2C„H„0,=C„H„0„ 
Catechu-tan-  1  r,   tt   /-, 

.       .  C„H„0„ 

■       •        ■        C„H„0„ 
2C„H,.0,-C„H„0,3 


j  Not  acid;  does  not  pre- 
\     cipitate  gdatin. 

!Acid;    precipitates 
gelatin. 
Insoluble  in  water. 
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Gautier  isolated  3  catechins  from  gambier.  Kostanecki  aod 
Tamboi  {Ber.,  1903,  35, 1867  and  ibid.,  3410)  may  be  consulted  for 
further  details.  Catechol,  phlorogludnol,  and  a  red  anhydride  are 
produced  when  heated  at  140°  with  i  :  8  sulphuric  add. 

Kinoia,  CuHiiOg,  a  substance  resembling  catechin,  is  obtained 
from  green  or  Malabar  kino  by  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add, 
decanting  from  the  predpitated  kino-red,  and  Stating  with  ether. 
When  recryatallised  from  hot  water  it  forms  small  colourless  prisms, 
which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  but  readily  in  hot  water  and 
in  alcohol.  Its  solution  is  coloured  red  by  ferric  chloride.  Heated  at 
i2o°-i^o°  it  yields  the  anhydride,  kino-red,  C,gH,,Oi„  and  this  when 
heated  at  i6o°-iyo''  gives  C,gH,i,0,a.  Both  anhydrides  are  predpi- 
tated by  gelatin,  but  kinoln  itself  is  not.  When  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric add  at  i3o°-i3o°,  kinoln  yields  methyl  chloride,  gallic  add, 
and  catechol,  and  hence  probably  has  the  constitution  of  a  guaiacol  or 
methyl -catechol  gallate. 

According  to  Hennig  kino-red  is  a  colouring  matter  in  intimate 
combination  with  a  tannic  add  supposedly  identical  with  gall-tanrun. 
As  it  possesses  add  properties,  kino-red  has  been  termed  kinoic-acid. 

Kino  is  quite  extensively  employed  in  medidne,  as  it  is  a  powerful 
astringent,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  morbid  discharges. 

Tannin-yielding  Materials. 

The  following  table  gives  the  common  names  of  the  prindpal  tannin- 
yielding  substances  used  in  commerce,  together  with  the  botanical 
names  of  the  plants  producing  them,  the  parts  of  the  fdant  used,  and 
the  usual  percentage  of  tannin  said  to  be  contained  in  good  spedmens 
of  each  material: 
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C.  Coimder  {Dingl.  Potyt.  J.,  1885,  353,  483)  has  published  the 
following  results:  The  method  of  analysis  was  probably  von  Schroe- 
der's  modification  of  Lowenthal's  process. 


ToUl      Readily  ■ 


H  6aW"GaroujilB''''(0ii»m« 


n-bsrk.Priedrichn. 
r-bark,  lUefentbal. 
r-bark.  Rioentlul. 
r-bark.  Rieaeathal. 
r-bark.  r- 


Willoir-bark,  Rnician.  Saiix  purfiuna . 
WUIow-bark,  Ru«ian,  trin-'—"- 
Willow-bark.  Riwten,  pm 
Willow-bark,  Rusaian,  eof 
WiUow-bark.  Ruuian.  am, 
Onebracbo-wood  (hii^eit) 
Onebncho-wood  floweat). 
Cbertnut-wood 
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The  following  results  by  Kay  and  Bastow  {J.S.D.  and  C,  1887, 
3,  132)  were  obtained  by  the  assay  of  tanning  materials  exhibited  in 
the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  of  1886.  The  process  employed 
was  Procter's  modification  of  L5wenthal's  method  (see  page  60). 
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nil 

l:U 

teSsasiSK".:::::;;:::. 

ArecsmtechoCnuM)... 

F.  Simand  {Gerber,  1883,  211)  gives  the  followii^  results  of  the  a 
of  various  tannin  extracts  by  the  Ldwenthal-Neubauer  method. 


I 


Quebracho-w 
Valonin,  solii 
Oak-wood.  li< 
Ooak-barlc.  1j 
Fir,  liquid... 
Ch«tnut-wo. 


I,  Ishikama  has  published  the  following  figures  showing  the  strength, 
in  terms  of  gallotannic  add,  of  various  tannin-yielding  materials  of 
Japanese  origin  (Chem.  News,  1S80,  43,  374)- 


Gall-nuts  (Japanese)  . . 
Gall-nuts  (CUnese}  . . . 
Fcuitof -4/ifuj;irm<j..,, 
Bark  of  Myrica  rubra. . 
Rind  of  Pom^ranate  , , 


Percentage  o£  tannin  fin 
terma  of  gallotannic  acid). 
S8.8to67.7 
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D.  Hooper  (Amer.  J.  Pharm.,  1894, 377)  has  examined  a  large  num- 
ber of  Indian  tannin-yielding  plants  for  the  amount  of  tannin  which 
th^  contain.    The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  his  results: 


Bridelia  r 

Acacia  pydiantha. 33 .1 

Acada  decurreos 33. ( 

TerminaKa  chebula 31  .c 

Fsidium  Guejava 37.1 

Candelia  Rheedji 37  -i 

Acacia  Melaiioiylon *6.t 

Acacia  Icucophloea ao.f 

Woodforda  uoribunda 30. ( 

Acacia  ambica 35.; 

Cassia  auiiculata 90.7 

Rhodomjtrus  tomentoea 19.; 

Macaranga  Ronburgj 18.4 

Casuarina  equisetifdia 18 .3 

Cicca  disttchia. 18. i 

Phyllanthus  Emblica iS.e 

Acacia  dealbata 17. E 

Teiminalia  belerica 17  .^ 

Baama  longitolia 17.7 


Mangifere  indica 16 

Eugenia  amottjana 16. 

Tenninalia  arjunn 16. 

Anogeissus  latifolia 15. 

Diojcpynis  embiyopleris 15 , 

Saxifcaga  ligulata 14 . 

Myiica  nogi 

Casda  fistula 

Diospyrus  (fruit) 

Eugenia  Jarubal 

Eugenia  Jarubolana 

Eugenia  montana 

Picus  indica 

Mimusops  bexandiu 

Flueg^  leucophloea 

Eugenia  caiyophyl-lifolia 

Mimosa  puoica 


Particulars  are  given  as  to  the  %  of  tannin  in  certain  Cale- 
donian woods  by  U.  J.  Thuaw  (CoUegium,  1908, 337^  376)  and  may  be 
referred  to  where  these  woods  are  in  question. 

Catechu  or  Cutch  is  the  dried  extract  from  the  wood  of  the  Acacia 
cattchu  and  allied  spedes.  It  is  very  similar  in  nature  to  gambier. 
Cutch,  however,  generally  occurs  in  more  or  less  brittle,  splintery 
masses.  Gambier  occurs  in  light,  porous  brown  cubes,  more  or  less 
adherent,  or  in  blocks  measuring  3  ft.  X  i  ft.  X  9  in.,  soft  internally 
and  wrapped  in  matting.  Terra  japmica  is  a  trade-name,  now  some- 
what obsolete,  for  both  cutch  and  gambier. 

In  addition  to  a  large  proportion  of  a  variety  of  taimin  (catechu- 
tannic  add),  catechu  contains  30  or  40%  of  catechin  (p^e  aS),  which 
is  deposited  on  cooling  a  boiling  aqueous  solution. 

Catechu  is  not  infrequendy  adulterated;  starch,  sand,  day,  and 
Mood  being  among  the  materials  said  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Jessart  states  he  has  met  with  an  admixture  of  60  to  70%  of  iron 
carbonate.  Catechu  should  not  yield  more  than  5%  of  ash,  nor  con- 
tain more  than  13%  of  matter  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Starch 
may  be  detected  by  treating  the  sample  with  alcohol,  boiling  the 
Vol.  v.— 3 
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insoluble  residue  with  water,  and  testing  the  cold  soludoo  with  iodine, 
which  gives  the  well-known  blue  colour  in  presence  (A  starchy  matters. 
The  presence  of  ordinary  tannin~maUers  is  indicated  by  the  modified 
colour  which  the  sample  gives  with  ferric  salts,  pure  catechu  giving  a 
decided  green.  Blood  may  be  detected  by  treating  the  sample  with 
alcohol,  and  drying  and  heating  the  residue  in  a  tube,  when  ammonia 
and  strong  smelling  vapours  will  be  produced.  Aqueous  solution  of 
catechu  should  give  with  albumin  or  gelatin  an  abundant  piedpitate; 
with  salts  of  tin  and  lead,  yellow  precipitates  of  various  tints;  and  a 
brown  precipitate  with  potassium  dicbromate.  It  should  take  a 
decided  brown  hue  with  alkalies,  and  give  a  greenish  colour  with  ferric 
chloride.  Good  catechu  yields  at  least  half  of  its  weight  to  ether  and 
should  be  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  latter  solution  deposit- 
ing catechin  on  cooling.  Catechu  does  not  wholly  dissolve  in  cold 
water  unless  it  has  been  prcvioudy  modified  by  age  or  exposure  to 
dampness. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  Pegu  cutch  gives  a  dense  precipitate  with 
bromine-water  or  cupric  sulphate,  neither  of  wliich  reagents  aSects 
gallic,  gallotannic,  or  pytogailic  acid.  In  dilute  solution,  Pegu  cutch 
does  not  form  a  precipitate  with  potassium  dicbromate,  but  gallo- 
tannic acid  does. 

The  proportion  of  tannic  add  in  catechu  may  perhaps  be  estimated 
by  Li>wenthal's  permanganate  method  (p^;e  60).  The  proportion  of 
catechin  is  said  to  be  roughly  deduced  from  the  volume  of  perman- 
ganate decolourised  after  removal  of  the  minotannic  add  by  means  of 
gdatin.  More  accurate  results  are  obtainable  by  employing  a 
moderate  excess  of  gdatin,  removing  the  catechin  from  the  filtrate  by 
agitation  with  ether,  evaporating  the  ethereal  liquid,  dissdving  the 
residue  in  warm  water  and  titrating  with  permanganate. 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  catechu  and  gambiei,  Dieterich 
{Pharm.  Central.,  1896,  a,  855)  recommends  the  following  test:  3  grm. 
gambler  are  dissolved  in  35  c.c.  normal  potassium  hydroxide  and  100 
c.c.  water.  50  c.c.  benzene  (sp.  gr.  0.700)  are  then  added,  and  the 
whole  is  agitated  in  a  separating  funnd.  After  standing  the  layers 
separate,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  benzene  shows  a  more  or  less  intense 
green  fluorescence.    Acada  catechu  does  not  show  this  reaction.   . 

Kino  generally  occurs  in  irregular  black  fragments,  but  it  is  also  met 
with  in  round  cakes.  Thin  slices  are  often  transparent  and  of  a  reddish 
colour;  the  powder  is  also  red.     Kino  should  be  completely  soluble  in 
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hot  water,  forming  a  red  liquid  which,  however,  gradually  becomes 
turbid.  Kino  is  sometimes  adulterated,  the  usual  additions  being 
dragon's  blood,  pitch,  catechu,  and  ratanhia  extract.  The  last  sub- 
stance may  be  distinguished  from  kino  by  touching  a  fragment  of  the 
sample  with  the  tongue;  kino  remains  reddish-brown,  but  ratanhia 
extract  takes  a  fine  bronze  tint,  so  long  as  the  surface  is  wet.  The  ash 
of  kino  should  not  exceed  3  or  4%. 

Divi-divi  is  composed  of  the  bean-like  pods  of  Casalpina  coriana,  a 
small  tree  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maracaibo  and  other  parts  of 
South  America.  The  pods  are  about  3  in.  long,  brown  or  black- 
ish in  color,  and  generally  folded  up,  or  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  letter 
S.  The  best  pods  are  thick  and  fleshy,  and  of  a  comparatively  pale 
colour.  Deep  brown  pods  with  black  patches  have  been  gathered 
when  wet,  or  subsequently  exposed  to  dampness,  which  injures  them 
considerably. 

Galla  is  a  generic  name  applied  to  excrescences  on  plants  produced 
by  the  punctures  of  insects  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs. 
Galls  are  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  all  tannin  matters. '  Nut- 
gaits,  oak-galls,  Aleppo  or  Turkey-galls  are  the  product  of  the  female 
of  an  insect  called  cynips  (gall- wasp),  which  pierces  the  buds  on  the 
young  branches  of  the  Quercus  infectorta  and  other  spedes  of  oak. 
The  eggs  therein  deposited  soon  hatch,  while  the  bud  loses  its  natural 
growth  and  swells  out  to  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  When  perfect,  the 
insect  punctures  a  hole  and  escapes.  Good  gall-nuts  should  not  be  so 
pierced;  they  should  be  heavy,  and  of  a  fresh  green  or  blue  shade 
("green  galls").  If  the  insect  has  escaped,  they  are  yellow  and 
inferior  ("white  galls").  The  best  oak-galls  contain  50  to  60%  of 
gallotannic  add,  and  about  3%  of  gallic  acid. 

Worm-eaten  galls  are  sometimes  doctored  by  filling  the  holes  with 
wax.  The  fraud  may  be  detected  by  immersing  the  galls  in  boiling 
water,  which  melts  the  wax  and  renders  the  holes  visible.  Exhausted 
galls  have  been  coloured  by  washing  them  with  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  which  is  readily  detected  by  its  chemical  reactions. 

Knoppem  are  galls  formed  from  immature  acorns  of  several  spedes 
of  oak,  and  are  used  for  tanning  throughout  Austria.  In  a  large 
number  of  samples  of  Austrian  galls  of  the  year  1884,  Eitner  found 

>  A  Mmple  of  ptll-DDti  ■lulvKd  bjr  Gulbourt  contained:  tanoic  add,  6s  .0;  aaUia  Bold, 
i.oi  ellMic  and  nitso-aaUic  wad,  1.0;  diloropbyll  uid  volatile  oil.  0.7;  biown  urtncliTB 
matter,  9.51  goal,  1.5;  tlarch,  1.0;  woody  fiM«,  is.i:  tugar, atbumia, aod aah,  i.j;  water. 
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from  28  to  35%  of  tannin,  the  moisture  being  about  13%  (/.  Chem. 
Soc,  1885,  48,  947). 

Chinese  and  Japanese  galt-nuls  are  a  production  of  the  Rhus  semia- 
lala.  They  are  very  light  and  hollow,  and  distorted  by  numerous 
protuberances,  and  are  completely  covered  by  a  thick  velvety  grey 
down.  Chinese  galls  are  much  used  for  the  preparation  of  tannin,  of 
which  they  contain  about  70%.  En^sh  galls  from  the  common  oak 
are  much  inferior  to  the  foreign  varieties.  They  are  smooth,  brown, 
and  slightly  speckled  with  pale  brown  excrescences.  The  Japanese 
are  smaller,  paler,  and  generally  more  esteemed. 

Myrabolans  are  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  Terminalia.  In 
size  and  shape  the  myrabolan  resembles  a  slightly  sbrivelcd  plum. 
As  imported,  myrabolans  contain  from  3  to  7%  of  moisture,  and  leave 
about  10%  of  ash  on  ignition.  The  tannin  is  chiefly  contained  in  the 
dried  pulp  enclosing  the  stone. 

Good  myrabolans  should  be  of  a  pale  buEl  colour,  plump,  or  but 
slightly  shriveled,  and  free  from  worm-holes  or  blackish  stains  or 
blotches.  They  should  be  hard  and  firm,  and  when  broken  with  a 
hammer  should  form  a  light-coloured  dry  powder  and  irregular  frag- 
ments. If  they  crumble  between  the  fingers  to  a  dark  coloured  dust, 
or  flatten  under  the  hammer,  they  are  inferior.  The  stones  contain 
very  litde  tannin,  and  hence  their  proportion  should  be  ascertained  by 
breaking  50  nuts  with  a  hammer,  clearing  the  stones  from  any  adherent 
pulp,  and  weighing  them  separately.  They  may  constitute  from  33 
to  53%  of  the  whole  fruit. 

Ground  myrabolans  should  be  light  in  colour,  dry,  and  free  from  a 
saline,  or  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  When  slightly  moistened  and 
rubbed  in  the  band  they  should  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  skin. 

Myrabolans  are  sometimes  mixed  mth  earth,  sand,  nux  vomica, 
betel-nuts,  and  a  variety  of  seeds  and  berries.  They  may  also  be 
adulterated  with  finely  ground  divi-divi,  wild  galls,  and  old  and  worth- 
less sumac.  On  scattering  the  powdered  substance  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  examining  it  with  a  lens,  it  will  be  recognised  by  portions 
of  its  brown,  flat,  smooth  pea-lite  seeds,  which  from  their  hardness 
and  smoothness  escape  being  crushed  to  powder.  The  leaf  stalks  of 
sumac  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  torn,  irregular  fibre  of  the 
myrabolans. 

Myrabolans  possibly  contain  the  same  tannin  principles  as  Algaro- 
billa,  and  in  similar  quantity. 
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Sumac  or  Stimacli,  consists  of  the  leaves,  leaf-stalks,  and  small 
twigs  of  several  species  of  Rhus.  It  is  sometimes  sold  whole,  some- 
times coarsely  bruised,  but  more  commonly  in  fine  powder.  The  best 
Silidan  sumac  gives  a  bright  green  powder  which  has  a  pleasant  tea- 
like odour.  The  second  quality  is  reddish-yellow;  and  Spanish 
sumac  has  usually  a  fawn  cdour. 

Sumac  should  be  quite  dry,  and  free  from  cakes  or  lumps,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  shows  the  sample  has  been  exposed  to  dampness  and  will 
probably  have  become  seriously  deteriorated.  The  colour  should  be 
blight.  If  dull,  the  sample  is  probably  damaged  by  long  keeping,  or 
is  mixed  with  sumac  of  inferior  quality. 

Sumac  sometimes  contains  a  notable  proportion  of  earth  or  sand; 
10%  of  ash  is  sometimes  left  on  ignition. 

Cape  sumac  {Osyris  Compressa)  contains  a  ^ucodde  osyiitrin. 
Transvaal  schum  sumach  {Osyrts  abyssinica)  is  said  to  produce  an 
inferior  leather  and  colour.  This  tannin  forms  a  pblobaphene  more 
readily  than  the  Cape  variety.     It  also  contains  osyrtrin. 

The  analysis  of  Virginia  sumac  has  been  considered  in  some  detail 
byPalassay  (/.  A mer. Leather  Chem.  Assoc,  igio,  5,  404). 

Valonia  consists  of  the  acora-cups  of  certain  species  of  oak,  chiefly 
exported  from  Smyrna,  but  also  obtained  from  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  well  as  from  Greece  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  They 
should  be  of  a  bright  drab  colour.  If  dark  they  have  suffered  from 
dampness,  and  will  be  inferior  in  quality. 

Cayota  is  a  reddish-brown  bark  which  comes  from  the  southern  part 
of  Mexico,  where  it  is  used  for  tanning  thick  sole  leather.  It  is  easily 
powdered,  has  a  resinous  odour,  and  contains  from  33-30%  tannin. 

Algarobilla  consists  chiefly  of  the  pods  of  the  Ceesalpinta  brmifolia 
of  Chili;  it  is  used  considerably  in  its  native  country  for  tanning  and 
black  dyeing.  Its  tannin  is  not  a  uniform  body,  but  is  a  mixture 
one  of  which  is  a  glucoside  of  gallotannic  add,  furnishing  gallic 
add  and  sugar  by  hydrolysis,  A  second  tannin,  present  in  much 
larger  quantity,  is  free  from  sugar.  It  easily  separates  into  ellagic  add, 
and  is  identical  with  the  tannic  add  prepared  from  myrabolans  and 
divi-divi. 

Algarobilla  gives  the  fdlowing  reactions: 

Sulphuric  add         I 

Hydrochloric  acid    |  — ^render  the  solution  turbid. 

Oxalic  add  I 
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Alkali  hydroxides — liquid  turns  brown,  slight  precipitate. 

Lime  water — darker  colour  with  an  abundant  dirty  white  precipitate. 

aZom  chloride    }-ydI<.«-bro-.predpita«. 
Aluminium  acetate — copious  clear  yellow  precipitate. 
Lead  acetate — greenish-yellow  precipitate. 
Copper  acetate— reddish-brown  precipitate. 
Iron  salts — blackens  solution;  bluish-black  precipitate. 
Iron  salts  (in  small  quantity) — greenish- black  colour. 
Potassium  dichromate — ^yellowish-brown  liquid. 
Gelatin — copious  yellow-brown  precipitate. 

Chestnut  (Castanea  Vesca)  abounds  in  many  districts.  An  ex- 
tract is  made  from  the  wood  which  is  chiefly  used  for  sole  leather. 
It  is  really  soluble  at  60°.  Sulphites  and  soda  have  been  added,  but 
they  are  not  desirable  adtUtions.  The  best  extracts  are  rich  in  tan- 
nins, and  yet  remain  clear.  Non-tans  are  said  to  be  important  in  the 
tannin  operations,  but  this  matter  is  in  doubt. 

Particulars  of  the  manufacture  of  chestnut  extract  in  America, 
where  the  present  output  equals  500,000  barrels  per  annum,  is  given 
by  Kerr  (/.  Amer. Leather  Chem.  Assoc,  jgio„5,  485)-  The  analysis 
of  chestnut  wood  is  said  (Alsop,  J.  Amer.  LeaOier  Ckem.  Assoc.,  1909, 
4>  95)  to  give  difficulty  owing  to  substances  which  yield  almost  in- 
finitely to  the  extraction. 

Canaigre  consists  of  the  ground  roots  of  the  rumex  hymenosepalum, 
growing  in  the  sandy  soils  of  Mexico  and  the  southwestern  states  of 
America.  The  wood  contains  30-30%  of  tannin,  and  its  extract  con- 
tains 40-60%  of  tanin  (Trimble). 

Quebracbo  is  a  tree  which  is  native  of  Argentina,  Cuba,  and  other 
sub-tropical  countries.  Its  name  signifies  "break  hatchet,"  and 
refers  to  the  great  hardness  of  the  wood.  The  tree  grows  to  a  consider- 
able size,  and  its  bark  is  thick  and  red  and  possesses  important  tanning 
properties.  The  wood  has  a  density  of  i .  26,  and  when  freshly  cut  has 
a  bright  orange  colour  which  rapidly  darkens  to  a  reddish  shade  on 
exposure.  The  tannin  from  the  bark  and  wood  is  readily  extracted  by 
boiling  water.  The  ground  wood  contains  about  18%  of  tannin,  which, 
however,  is  reduced  on  exposure  to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
extract,  30°  Be.,  contains  about  50-56%  of  tannin,  while  the  dried 
extract  will  contain  over  60%  of  tannin. 
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An  infudon  of  quebracho  gives  the  following  reactions: 

Dilute  sulphuric  add  and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  bright  orange  precipi- 
tate. 

Alum  to  an  alkaline  solution,  an  orange-red  lake. 

Aluminium  acetate,  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Stannous  chloride,  an  orange-yellow  precipitate. 

Stannic  chloride,  a  darker  precipitate. 

An  iron  salt,  in  small  quantity,  a  blue-black  precipitate. 

An  iron  salt,  in  large  quantity,  a  grey  precipitate. 

Potassium  dichromate,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate. 

Copper  salts,  a  greenish  precipitate. 

Lead  acetate,  a  bright  precipitate. 

Aluminium  sulphate,  a  greyish  predpitate. 

Palmetto  is  an  evergreen  palm-like  shrub,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  the  southern  states  of  America.  The  extract  contains  from  8  to 
12%  of  tannin  and  is  employed  for  tanning  leather. 

Himosa,  Acacia,  Wattle  Bark. — Wattle  bark  is  obtained  in  Natal 
and  Australia,  and  more  recently  in  East  African  protectorate,  trans- 
vaal,  etc.  It  contains  24—42%  of  tannin  and  10-12%  non-tannins. 
The  maximum  yield  is  obt^ed  from  6-8  year  old  trees,  but  it  yields 
at  4  years.  It  produces  leather  of  good  quality  and  texture  and  has  no 
tendency  to  harshness  (Bull.  Imp.  Inst.,  1910,  8,  245). 

Mimosa  {Acacia)  gives  a  light  reddish  colour  to  leather.  The 
tannin  is  readily  soluble  and  extracts  are  obtained  up  to  &-io%  before 
concentrating.  The  liquors  keep  well  and  have  high  weighting  power 
almost  equal  to  quebracho.     It  is  chiefly  suitable  for  sole  leather. 

On  an  average  of  a6o  samples  Peassler  gives  the  following  figures  for 
mimosa  barks: 

FHUr  miikod.  Slialu  imOtixI. 

Tm™.^. ii.o  (.^-48)  «.|  (io.s-46.5) 

losolablia 43.0  43.0 

W.t«- .4. J  .4.S 

Mimosa  extracts  ^ve  the  following  average  figures:  Tannins,  31.5, 
non-tannins,  9.5;  insoluble,  i.o;  water,  58.0%;  ash,  1.5;  sp.  gr., 
ai-a8  B^. 

Hangiove.  West  African  Mangroves,  Red  (Common)  and 
While. — The  red  variety  grows  in  the  mud  by  the  sea,  the  wood  is 
very  bard,  the  heart  being  dark  red.  The  young  wood  is  yellow.  The 
bark  is  said  to  contain  17.5%  tannin  (Moller)  or  39%  (Paessler)  and 
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is  used  locally  for  colouring  fishing  nets.    This  red  colour  is  an  objec- 
tion in  tanning. 
Trimble  foimd  the  following  reactions  ia  a  i%  solution: 

Ferric  chloride,  Dirty  gre«n  ppt. 

Lime-water,  Pink  ppt. 

Bromine  water.  Yellow  ppt. 

Uianium  acetate.  Red-brown  colour. 

No  sugar  was  found  associated  with  the  tannin,  which  is  a  catechol 
derivative.  It  is  saJd  to  be  the  only  tannin  which  gives  a  precipitate 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  white  variety  (Laguncuhria  racemosa,  Gr.)  contains  a  pyrogallol 
tannin.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  in  combination  with  divi-divi,  producing 
a  light  leather. 

There  will  probably  be  an  extended  use  for  this  in  the  future.  The 
composition  of  these  a  varieties  has  beea  given  as  follows: 


While  mangrove. 

Rtd 

mangrove.  West  African. 

^°\'3 

Org.  noa-taniuns 

13.64% 

Inorg 

Insol.  at  100° 

.  6a -77% 

64-3*% 

Qualitative  Kecognitioa  of  Tannin  Hateriats. 

The  following  tables,  due  to  Procter,  shows  the  behaviour  of 
infusions  of  a  number  of  commercial  tannin  matters  with  various 
reagents.  The  infusions  must  be  very  weak,  not  exceeding  i.ooa 
sp.  gr,,  or  precipitates  may  be  formed  where  mere  colouration  or  cloud- 
ing is  described  as  occurring.  By  means  of  the  table,  the  origin  of  any 
simple  tannin  infusion  is  said  to  be  ascertained,  but  in  the  case  of 
mixed  infusions  the  indications  are  less  reliable.  In  such  cases,  colour- 
reactions  are  misleading  and  it  is  safer  to  rely  on  the  direct  test  of  pre- 
cipitate or  no  precipitate,  colouration  or  no  colouration,  without  re- 
gard to  the  tint. 

In  some  cases,  only  negative  indications  are  recorded,  and  the  mate- 
rial cannot  be  positively  identified  in  admixture  with  other  tannin 
matters  giving  positive  indications  with  the  same  reagents.  Thus  an 
infusion  of  myrabolans  could  not  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from 
an  infusion  of  divi.-divi,  where  any  other  material,  such  as  gambier, 
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was  present,  which  gives  a  deep  colouration  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid. 

In  addition  to  the  reactions  described  in  the  table,  the  identification 
of  the  products  of  the  action  of  heat  on  tannins,  and  of  their  treatment 
with  dilute  adds  and  fusing  alkali  hydroxide,  affords  a  valuable  means 
of  identification. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  tannin  give  with  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  a  deep  red  colouration, 
rapidly  becoming  brownish,  especially  on  addition  of  excess  of  the 
reagent. 

The  extract  from  a  bark  yields  more  ash  than  that  from  a  wood. 
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The  a^  of  an  oak  or  pine  extract  may  contain  manganese  and  has  a 
green  colour,  or  becomes  green  on  being  fused  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  a  little  potassium  nitrate. 

On  shaking  a  concentrated  solution  of  quebracho  extract  with  ethyl 
acetate,  the  ethereal  layer  becomes  at  first  green  and  then  brown. 

The  bark  and  extract  of  the  American  chestnut  oak  {Quercus  cat- 
lanea)  contains  a  substance  exhibiting,  like  lesculin,  a  powerful  blue 
fluorescence,  especially  in  alkaline  solution. 

Pure  tannins  yield  diSerent  kinds  of  derivatives  with  phenylhydra- 
zine;  but  as  these  do  not  crystallise  no  satisfactory  separation  can  be 
made  in  this  manner. 

Sumac  extracts  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  tarry  smell,  and 
yield  a  high  percentage  of  ash. 

Proctor  (/.  Soc.  Chmt.  Ind.,  1894,  13, 487)  gives  the  following  tables 
for  the  qualitative  recognition  of  tanning  materials: 
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Table  II. 

T»bl«III. 

Table  IV. 

Table  V. 

Table  VI. 

TaUo  VIL 
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The  reagents  employed  in  the  above  tests  are  prepared  and  used  as 
follows: 

Ferric  alum,  a  i%  solution.  This  salt  appears  to  be  bettertban 
ferric  chloride  or  acetate.  It  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  any 
tannin  which  gives  a  distincdy  greenish-black  with  iron  is  a  catechol 
derivative,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  materials,  especially  among 
the  acacias  or  mimosas,  which  give  purplish  blacks,  but  are  almost 
certainly  catechol  tanninsjand,on  the  other  hand,  the  oak  barks  which 
Trimble  has  proved  to  be  catechol  tannins,  and  most  of  which  give 
green-blacks  with  iron,  also  yield  bloom,  or  ellagic  add,  and  are  there- 
fore also  allied  to  gallic  add.  Another  reagent  is  therefore  employed 
in  the  preliminary  classification,  viz., 

Bromine  Water. — It  is  best  to  add  this  drop  by  drop  to  a  or  ^c.c.  of 
the  infusion  in  a  test-tube  until  the  sidution  smells  strongly.  In  some 
cases  the  predpitate  is  slight,  or  forms  slowly,  and  occasionally  it  la  crys- 
talline and  on  this  account  less  easUy  recognised,  but  it  is  usually  a  dis- 
tinct yellow  or  brown  flocculent  one.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  to 
be  a  reagent  for  the  catechol  tannins;  predpitating  all  which  give  green- 
blacks  with  iron,  and  many  which  give  blue  or  violet-blacks,  which  are 
reasonably  suspected  of  containing  catechol.  It  does  not  predpitate 
any  recognised  pyrogallol  tannin,  but  several  which  yield  diagic  acid 
(bloom),  such  as  oak  barks. 

Nitrons  Acid  Reaction. — This  reaction  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a 
few  cc.  of  the  veiy  dilute  infusion  in  a  porcelain  basin  a  distinct  excess 
of  freshly  prepared  solution  or  a  few  crystals  of  sodium  or  potassium 
nitrite,  and  then  3-5  drops  of  N/io  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add.  In 
typical  cases  the  solution  instantly  turns  pink  or  crimson,  and  slowly 
changes  through  purple  to  a  deep  indigo-blue;  but  in  others,  as  sumac, 
where  the  reaction  is  feeble,  and  masked  by  other  changes,  the  final 
colour  is  green  or  even  brownish.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  nitrous 
add  produces  a  yellow  or  brown  colouration  or  predpitate,  but  "reac- 
tioa"  in  the  tables  invariably  means  a  series  of  colour-changes  as  above 
described.  The  reaction  is  given  by  all  tanning  materials  which  yield 
ellagic  add  or  "  bloom,"  but  not  by  ellagic  add  itself,  nor  by  pure  gallo- 
tannic  add.  It  is  therefore  probably  a  reaction  of  ellagitannic  add, 
and  is  valuable  for  subdividing  the  mixed  and  pyrogallol  tannins.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  faintiy  from  some  of  the  oaks  in  Gass  ij? . 

Copper  Salphate  and  Ammonia. — ^A  1%  solution  of  copper  sul- 
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pbate  is  employed,  and  is  added  to  the  taanin  solution  first,  fdlow- 
ed  by  ammonia  in  slight  excess. 

Stannous  Chloride  and  Hydrochloric  Acid. — This  reagent  con- 
dsts  of  a  strong  solution  of  stannous  chloride  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric add.  If  about  lo  c.c.  of  this  are  added  to  i  c.c,  of  the  tanning 
material  infusion,  in  a  procelain  basin,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  lo 
minutes,  coniferous  tans,  mimosas,  and  some  others  give  a  very  marked 
pink  colouration.  This  is  specially  distinct  in  the  case  of  larch  bark. 
If  a  small  piece  of  larch-tanned  leather  be  steeped  in  the  reagent,  the 
colouration  appears  very  strongly. 

Deal  Shaving  and  Hydrochloric  Acid. — A  shaving  or  slip  of  any 
pine  wood  is  moistened  with  the  infusion,  and  then,  either  before  or 
after  drying,  is  again  moistened  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add. 
In  the  case  of  cutch  and  gambler,  and  a  few  other  materials,  and  of 
solution  of  phlorogludnol  itself,  the  spot  becomes  at  once  a  bright  red 
or  violet,  but  in  many  cases  the  indication  is  faint,  and  only  appears 
after  some  hours.  It  probably  always  indicates  the  presence  of 
phloro'gludnol.  The  statement  that  catechol  gives  a  dmilai  reaction 
appears  to  be  incorrect. 

Sodium  Sulphite. — ^A  few  drops  of  the  tannin  solution  are  placed 
in  contact  with  a  crystal  of  sulphite  on  a  tile.  Many  tanning  materials 
produce  red  or  pink  colourations,  but  in  no  case  so  marked  an  indica- 
tion as  valonia. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — ^About  i  c.c.  of  concentrated  add  is  cautiously 
added  to  a  few  drops  of  the  tannin  solution  in  a  test-tube  so  that  the 
add  forms  a  layer  beneath  the  tannin.  The  ring  of  colour  at  the 
junction  of  the  2  liquids  is  noted,  and  then  they  are  mixed  by  shaking 
and  diluted  with  water. 

Lime-water  is  a  most  useful  reagent.  The  action  is  best  seen  in 
a  shallow  porcdain  dish,  and  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  change  to 
take  place. 

The  infusions  of  tanning  materials  employed  should  contain  about 
o .  6  grm.  of  dry  soluble  matter  in  100  c.c. 

Most  tannins  possess  dyeing  properties,  giving  a  variety  of  brownish 
or  ydlowish  shades  on  textiles.  There  seems  to  be  an  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  colouring  prindple  and  the  tannin  matters  contain- 
ed in  the  same  plants.  On  decomposition,  the  same  add,  and  in 
some  cases  the  same  phenol,  is  obtained  from  both.    The  following 
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table  will  show  the  conespondence  in  the  decomposition  products  of 
the  tamun  and  its  respective  colouring  matter: 


.^ 

Decompoation 
product  of 
tannin 

Colouring 
mstler 

Ijccomposition 

product  of 
colouring  matter 

Quebmcbo 
Colorado. 

Quebiacho- 
tannicadd. 

chuic  add. 

nsedn 

Resorcinol  and 
chuic  add. 

RhwsCoiiaria.. 
ShusCotiDiu. 

Gallotannic 
acid. 

Game  add  . . 

Uyricetin — 

Phtoroglucinot 
and  gallic 
add. 

Gatnbier 

Catechu. 
Acacia  catechu. 

Calechin  .... 

Phlort^ludnol 
and  protocate- 
chuicadd. 

Quercetin.  ,. 

Phlorogludnol 

chuic  add. 

S-"" 

Ellagicadd.. 

A.  G.  Perkin  (Trans,,  1897,  71,  170}  finds  that  the  colouring 
principle  of  Cape  sumac  is  a  glucoside,  osyritrin,  C]7H,,0i,-}-3H,0, 
which  is  decomposed  by  add  into  quercetin  and  dextrose.  Venetian 
sumac  showed  the  presence  of  myricetin  and  not  quercetin  as  stated  by 
LSwe. 

Valonia,  divi-divi,  myrabolans,  algarobilla,  and  gall-nuts,  owe  any 
dyeing  powers  to  ellagic  acid,  and  contain  no  member  of  the  quercetin 
group. 

Andreascb  (perber,  1894,  20,  195  and  207)  gives  in  tabular  form 
the  leactioDs  in  alcoholic  solutions.     These  have  been  used  by  the 
Vienna  Institute  for  the  esamioation  of  such  extracts  obtained  from 
finished  leathers. 
Analytical  Methods  for  Estimating  Tannic  Acids  and  Tannins.  • 

A  number  of  methods  have  been  described  for  estimating  tannin 
and  assaying  tannin-yielding  materials.  In  many  instances  the  fact 
has  been  overiooked  that  gallic  add,  while  behaving  in  many  respects 
like  tannin,  does  not  form  stable  insoluble  compounds  with  gelatin  and 
albumin,  and  hence  is  considered  valueless  for  the  purpose  of  tanning.  * 
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These  and  the  following  points  must  be  carefully  considered  whea 
deddiog  on  the  selecdon  of  any  process  of  analysis  for  special  pur- 
poses. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  chemistry  of  tanning  is  so 
involved  that  only  practical  trial  and  experience  can  confirm  the  rela- 
tive values  of  different  tannin  materials.  For  the  purpose  of  the  tanner 
a  purely  empirical  method  of  analysis  is  still  adopted.  The  "active" 
tannic  acids  are  absorbed  under  certain  artificial,  but  definitely  laid 
down  conditions.  This  has  been  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  that  different  analysts  may  obtain  similar  results  when  reporting 
on  the  value  of  these  materials.  Under  these  specific  conditions  it  is 
assumed  that  the  value  of  any  extract  or  tanning  material  may  be 
ascertained  and  results  obtained  which  will  indicate  its  relative  value 
in  terms  of  this  absorption.  The  necessary  details  are  confirmed  and 
varied  by  International  Conferences,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

For  the  dyer  these  "official"  figures  may  have  little  value  in  cases 
in  which  dyeing  black  on  iron  mordants,  or  the  weighting  of  the  silk 
fibre  is  the  object  aimed  at,  or  when  mordanting  cotton  for  dyeing 
light  shades  with  basic  dyes.  Under  these  conditions  a  process  which 
is  in  some  way  comparable  to  the  conditions  in  practice  may  be  more 
suitable,  as  in  the  corresponding  case  of  the  leather  industry.  The 
hide-powder  results  may  therefore  be  of  minor  value  to  the  "lake 
manufacture,"  or  the  black  silk  dyer;  and  for  special  purposes  one  of 
the  other  processes  of  analysis  may  be  selected  and  supplemented  by 
some  practical  test,  such  as  the  actual  weighting  of  a  ^k  yam  under 
standard  conditions,  or  the  dyeing  of  the  same  on  one  or  more  mor- 
dants, or  the  treating  of  cotton  yam  in  some  similar  way  to  that 
adopted  in  working  on  the  large  scale. 

Owing  to  the  highly  organised  condition  and  official  status  of  the 
hide-powder  process  these  points  are  sometimes  overlooked. 

Sampling  of  tottcin  materials  is  often  a  troublesome  operation, 
and  together  with  the  difficulty  attending  complete  extraction  is  a  fertOe 
■  source  of  error.  The  official  associations  have  stringent  conditions 
which  cover  this  operation  and  these  must  be  referred  to. 

When  available,  a  steel  mill  is  the  best  means  of  roughly  pulverising 
most  tannin  materials.  With  the  exception  of  barks,  the  grinding  can 
be  effected  by  a  disintegrator  with  line  screens,  taking  great  care  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  dust.  Barks  may  be  sampled  by  cutting  each 
fragment  with  a  small  circular  saw  or  rasp  driven  by  a  lathe,  and 
collecting  the  dust. 
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In  sampling  valonia  care  must  be  taken  to  get  a  due  proportion  of 
the  beard,  and  in  taking  myrabolans  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
bad  berries  are  light  and  apt  to  work  toward  the  top  of  the  bag.  The 
sample  being  partially  reduced  by  one  of  the  above  means,  the 
moisture  (usually  15  to  iti%)  must  be  estimated  by  drying  at  100°. 

Sampling  Extracts  in  Barrels. — Lepetit  (Collegium,  1910,  383) 
proposes  that  in  the  place  of  the  official  regulations  the  total  number 
of  casks  to  be  sampled  shall  be  the  square  root  of  the  total  number 
less  one,  instead  of  5%.  The  barrels  are  rolled  a  distance  of  20  metres 
and  left  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  first  on  one  end  and  then  on  the 
other.  The  bung  is  removed  and  3  buckets  full  of  extract  removed, 
the  contents  of  the  cask  being  sh^en  before  removing  the  sample  to  be 
tested.  This  method  is  said  to  occupy  much  less  time  and  to  be  more 
efficient  than  the  official  European  method. 

The  extraction  of  tannin-matters  is  better  effected  by  treating 
the  sample  at  once  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  than  by  repeated 
treatment  with  smaller  quantities.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the 
official  methods  of  extraction  far  analysis. 

The  analysis  of  chestnut  wood  is  said  (Alsop,  J.  Am.  Leather  Chem. 
Assoc.,  1909, 4,  95]  to  give  difficulty  owing  to  substances  which  yield 
almost  indefinitely  to  the  extraction. 

Tannin  solutions  free  from  colouring  matters  have  been  prepared  by 
adding  zinc  sulphate'  and  ammonium  sulphate  to  the  solution;  tannate 
of  zinc  is  thus  precipitated,  which  is  washed  with  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  ammonia.  It  is  then  suspended  in  5  times  its  volume  of  water  and 
decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Barium  sulphide  is  added  till 
no  further  precipitate  is  formed.  The  precipitate,  which  consists  of 
zinc  sulphide  and  barium  sulphate,  is  removed,  and  an  almost  colour- 
less solution  of  tannin  remains.  This  method  has  been  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  colourless  extracts. 

Tan  liquors  have  been  decolourised  by  treating  with  lead  nitrate, 
and  afterward  adding  alum  and  borax.  Strontium  hydrate  and  car- 
bonate have  also  been  used  for  the  precipitation  of  the  colouring 
matters;  sulphuric  acid  being  added  to  the  filtrate  to  remove  the  excess 
of  strontium  salt.  Clarification  is  also  accomplished  by  electrolysing 
the  liquid  to  which  has  been  added  oxalic  acid  and  sodium  chloride. 
Sumac  may  be  decolourised  with  fair  results  by  the  use  of  oxblood. 

Crasser  recommends  a  special  apparatus  for  tannin  extraction 
(Collegium,    1910,   345)  in  place  of  Procter's  sand-filter  apparatus. 
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It  consists  (see  Fig.  i)  of  a  copper  cjdinders,  the  inner  one  being 
supported  by  the  projections  t.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  inner  tube 
is  packed  with  cotton  wool  at  o.  The  materi&l  to  be  extracted  is 
contained  in  this  inner  tube.  Water,  at  a  gradually  increasing  tem- 
perature (from  35°-6o°)  is  poured  on  the  substance  until  400  c.c.  has 
passed,  when  the  litre  flask  at  the  bottom  is  replaced  by 
an  Erlenmeyer  flask  containing  250  c.c.  of  water.  A 
condenser  is  attached  and  extraction  takes  place  for 
one  hour  and  the  extract  is  added  to  the  first  400  c.c. 
Re-extraction  takes  place  with  a  fresh  250  c.c.  of  water 
until  the  material  is  exhausted.  With  spent  material 
it  is  sufBdent  to  boil  up  with  300  c.c.  of  water. 

Of  the  numerous  methods  which  have  been  devised 
for  the  assay  of  tannin-matters,  many  have  been  based 
on  the  principle  of  precipitation  of  the  tannin  by  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatin  or  its  absorption  by  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance. In  some  cases  the  weight  of  the  precipitate 
formed,  or  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  solid 
gelatinous  substances  has  been  found,  but  the  better 
plan  is  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  tannin  precipitated 
by  comparing  the  solution  after  the  treatment  with  the 
original  untreated  solution.  This  is  done  by  Hammer 
by  taking  the  sp.  gr. ;  by  Simand  and  Weiss  by  weigh- 
ing the  solid  matter  left  on  evaporation;  and  by 
Ltiwenthal  by  determining  the  volume  of  standard 
Pjq  ,  permanganate  solution  decolourised  by  the  solution 
before  and  after  removal  of  the  tannin.  These  methods, 
which  appear  simple  enough  in  principle,  are  in  practice  surrounded 
with  very  considerable  difficulties,  especially  when  gallic  acid  or  other 
impurities  are  present.  For  instance,  the  disturbing  action  of  gallic 
add  on  the  ordinary  hide-powder  process  may  be  indicated  by  the 
following  figures,  the  estimation  of  pure  gallic  acid  being  attempted 
in  different  ways  with  the  following  results: 


DreapcT  method  (lead  separation)  shows. . . 
Dreapei  method  (hide  powdei  sepaxatiaii)  . 
Hide-powder  process 


These  variations  were  found  on  further  investigation  to  be  due  to 
two  distinct  causes:  i.  Absorption  of  gallic  acid  by  hide  powder;  2. 
solubility  of  bide  powder  in  gallic  acid  solution.     In  the  first  case 
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Qeither  of  these  defects  are  present,  in  the  second  the  absorptioii  of  the 
gallic  add  is  estimated,  in  the  third  this  result  is  modified  (to  the  extent 
of  18.6%)  by  the  solubility  of  the  hide  powder  which  partially  "cor- 
rects" the  eiTor  in  the  second  case,  as  the  non-tannins  are  estimated 
by  direct  weighing  (Dreaper,  Chem,  News,  1904,  QO,  3). 

These  results  are  given,  as  they  indicate  the  nature  of  the  controlled 
action  of  the  recendy  introduced  chrome  or  "treated"  bide  powders.' 
The  chroming  action,  by  rendering  the  hide  powder  less  soluble, 
tends  to  correct  the  above  error  (18.6%),  and  at  the  same  time  by  re- 
ducing the  hydration  of  the  hide  material,  correspondingly  reduces  the 
ratio  of  the  absorption  of  gallic  acid  without  materially  decreasing 
that  of  the  tannic  add.  The  res'  It  of  variations  in  the  hydrdgel  state 
of  such  predpitating  media  (as  gelatin  01  albumin)  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Dreaper  and  Wilson  (J.Soc.  Chem.  Jnd.,  1906,  35,  515)  and 
reference  to  the  results  obtained  will  give  the  analyst  some  idea  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  reactions,  and  the  absolute  need  for  some  artificial 
control  over  the  absorption  by  hide  powders  under  varying  conditions. 
The  figures  given  above  represent  the  extreme  errors  possible  with  this 
process,  for  it  was  found  that  in  the  presence  of  tannic  acid  in  the 
solution  the  hide  powder  was  apparently  not  so  readily  hydrated. 
The  portion  dissolved  from  the  hide  powder  and  the  absorption  of 
gallic  add  were  both  reduced.  A  modified  hide  powder  must  be 
looked  for  as  a  standard,  which  will  give  equal  results  to  the  above 
separation  method  when  using  gallic  add  alone.  It  may  then  be 
assumed  that  In  mixtures  of  tannic  and  gallic  adds  no  absorption  of 
the  latter,  or  solution  of  the  hide-powder  substance  will  take  place. 
Owing  to  this  varying  action  a  blank  experiment  with  distilled  water 
may  be  quite  useless  for  determining  the  soluble  matter  in  any 
sample  of  bide  powder  under  the  conditions  of  analysis  and  such  a 
test  should  be  discarded. 

Only  certain  portions  of  the  bide  can  be  used  in  tbe  preparation  of 
hide  powder,  and  all  samples  used  are  prepared  under  standard  con- 
ditions and  in  bulk.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  the  empirical 
nature  of  this  method  of  analysis  is  obvious. 

The  absorption  of  colouring  or  other  substances  by  hide  powder  or 
gelatin  may  introduce  a  serious  error  as  they  may  be  weighed  as  tan- 
nin. Tbe  fact  that  these  substances  are  absorbed  under  certain  con- 
ditions by  these  predpitating  media  is  one  of  real  concern  to  the 
analyst,  and  must  be  considered  when  dedding  on  any  method  of 
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analysis.  Where  this  disturbing  influence  is  present  a  process  should 
be  selected  which  does  not  depend  on  the  direct  weighing  of  the  sepa- 
rated tannic  add.  In  the  case  of  the  control  of  solutions,  or  vats  in 
industrial  operations  this  may  be  necessary.  It  may  be  advisable  in 
such  cases  to  assay  the  original  tannin  material  by  the  hide-powder 
process,  and  also  by  the  one  selected  for  use  in  the  dye  house  or  tanning 
yard,  so  that  the  latter  method  may  be  standardised  in  terms  of  the 
hide-powder  processes.  The  mere  "carrying  down"  of  other  materials 
coloured  or  otherwise  of  an  inactive  nature  by  say  a  copper,  or  anti- 
mony lake  need  not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  assay  of  the  tannin 
where  the  resulting  precipitate  is  not  weighed. 

The  influence  of  third  substances  (such  as  acids  or  salts)  on  the 
proportion  of  gallic  add  carried  down,  or  absorbed  by,  the  gelatin 
coagulum  or  hide  powder  may  be  both  marlted  and  definite  in  its 
nature. 

In  fact,  gelatin  neariy  free  from  ash  will  not  precipitate  tannic  add 
(Weiske,  Zeil.f.  Phys.  Chem.,  1891,  7,  460)  but  on  the  addition  of  an 
electrolyte  precipitation  takes  place.  In  the  same  way  albumin  free 
from  inorganic  salts  will  not  coagulate  under  the  action  of  heat. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  these  results  and  others  obtained  by 
Fauli  (Pfluger's  Archiv.,  1899,  78,  315)  show  that  slight  variations  in 
the  conditions  such  as  the  varying  presence  of  saits  may  materially 
alter  the  composition  of  the  predpitated  coagulum  and  emphasise  the 
absolute  need  for  an  oSSdal  or  recognised  method  of  analysis  based 
upon  conditions  which  will  reduce  these  errors  to  a  minimum,  or  at  any 
rate  standardise  them  (see  J.  T.  Wood,  Collegium,  1908,  337,  494; 
also  J.  Sec.  Chem.  Ind.,  1908,  37,  384), 

The  Oxidation  Method  of  Tannin  Assay. 
This  process,  which  was  first  worked  out  by  Lowentbal,  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  tannin  is  oxidised  in  add  solutions  by  permanganate, 
though  the  slowness  of  the  oxidation  and  the  want  of  definition  of  the 
end-point  render  the  method  unsuitable  without  modification.  By 
addition  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  indigo  the  oxidation  of  the  tannin 
is  controlled,  and  the  end-point  is  rendered  more  definite.  As 
solutions  of  commercial  tannin-matters  contain  other  oxidisable 
matters  besides  tannins,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  these  and  titrate  a 
second  time,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  volume  of  permanganate  actually 
required  by  the  tannin  present.    This  separation  may  be  effected  by 
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digestion  with  hide  powder,  or  by  a  solution  of  gelatin,  the  use  of  which 
was  &rst  su^ested  by  Estcourt. 

The  compounds  of  gdatin  and  »«""'"  have  recently  been  studied  by 
J.  T.  Wood  {Coilegium,  1908,  318,  257  and  319,  369)  and  reference 
to  the  results  will  show  that  the  rado  of  tannin  to  gelatin  is  not  a 
constant,  the  tannin  being  precipitated  in  greater  ratio  in  stronger 
solution.  Washing  also  influences  the  ratio,  it  being  in  one  case 
reduced  from  310  to  aiz.  The  composition  of  the  gelatin  coagulum 
formed  has  been  studied  by  Tnmkel  {Biochem.  Zeit.,  1910,  26, 45S). 
It  varies  greatly  according  to  the  conditions  of  coagulation. 

In  practice,  Lowenthal  employed  a  mixed  solution  of  gelatin  and 
common  salt,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
add  bad  been  added.  In  using  this  form  of  the  process  It  is  generally 
necessary  to  let  the  mixture  stand  several  hours  in  order  to  obtain  a 
clear  filtrate,  besides  which  the  gelatin  substance  remaining  in  solution 
has  a  slight  though  generally  negligible  reducing  action  on  the  perman- 
ganate. In  some  cases,  even  after  long  standing,  filtration  is  very 
tedious,  and  it  has  also  been  proved  by  F.  Simand  {J.Chem.Soc,  1883, 
43,  1337)  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  tannin-gelatin  precipitate, 
varying  with  the  acid  and  kind  of  tannin  present,  remains  in  solution, 
and  hence  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  process  are  below  the  truth. 

On  account  of  these  objections  to  Lowenthal 's  process,  Procter  pro- 
posed a  modification  'in  which  the  excess  of  gelatin  is  removed  by 
saturating  the  liquid  with  common  salt,  and  the  filtration  is  facilitated 
by  addition  of  kaolin.  A  perfecdy  dear  filtrate  wholly  free  from 
tannin,  and  neariy  so  from  gelatin,  is  thus  obtained  without  difficulty. 
The  following  were  the  details  given: 

Ten  grm.  of  sumac  or  valonia  or  30  grm.  of  finely  ground  bark  are 
exhausted  by  water  {see  page  57). 

a.  5  c.c.  of  the  solution  for  analysis  is  run  into  a  porcelain  ba»n 
and  diluted  to  750  c.c.  by  addition  of  distilled  water  and  30  c.c.  added 
of  an  indigo  solution,  a  litre  of  which  contains  5  grm.  of  the  purest 
indigo-carmine,'  and  50  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A 
solution  containing  i  grm.  of  potassium  permanganate  per  litre  is 
then  run  in  very  slowly  drop  by  drop  with  vigorous  stirring,  until  the 
liquid  becomes  transparent,  when  the  addition  is  continued  more 

'  The  indigD-cutniiw  (godiuRi  niliihindiSDtale)  muit  be  of  luch  quality  tbat  the  auIutioD 
when  Dxidifled  by  permAn^nat^  ii  a  pure  yellow  colour,  £t««  from  *  trace  of  brown  or  ormnve. 
IndiiKi-iiurpte,  irilich  givei  hrown  oxidation- product!,  interfem  with  the  accuDicy  of  the 
analyiis.  The  indigo  lolution  ghoulil  be  of  such  strEngCh  that  so  cc.  diluted  to  750  c.c. 
with  water,  ihall  require  from  14  to  16  c.c.  of  Btan  '  
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cautiously,  with  occasional  pauses,  until  the  clear  yellow  liquid  ap- 
pears of  a  faint  pink  colour  on  the  margin.  The  titration  is  repeated, 
the  volumes  of  permanganate  required  in  the  two  cases  being  added 
together  and  called  a. 

In  employing  the  oxidation-process,  the  volume  of  permanganate 
required  by  the  tannin  should  in  no  case  exceed  9/3  of  that 
reduced  by  the  indigo.  If  the  result  of  the  titration  shows  that  this 
proportion  has  been  exceeded,  the  experiments  must  be  repeated  with 
a  smaller  quantity  of  the  tannin  solution. 

b.  For  the  gelatin  separation  50  c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution  should  be 
mixed  in  a  flask  with  s8,6  c.c.  of  a  freshly  made  and  filtered  soltuion 
of  gelatin'  (a  grm.  per  100  cc).  After  shaking,  the  liquid  is  saturated 
with  common  salt,'  which  increases  the  volume  to  90  c.c.  10  c.c.  of 
dilute  sulphuric  add  (containing  i  volume  of  the  concentrated  add  in 
10)  should  next  be  added,  and  then  about  10  grm.  of  pure  kaolin  or 
barium  sulphate.  The  flask  should  be  vigourously  shaken  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  liquid  passed  through  a  dry  filter.  This  is  effected 
rapidly,  and  the  filtrate  is  perfectly  dear.  Two  quantities  of  the  fil- 
trate of  10  cc.  each  (—  5  c.c.  of  original  infusion)  are  then  treated  with 
indigo  solution,  and  titrated  with  standard  permanganate  as  before,  the 
result  being  called  b.  The  difference  (a— ft)  between  the  volume  of 
permanganate  employed  for  the  2  quantities  of  unpredpltated 
tannin  infu^on  (a),  and  that  decolourised  by  the  2  portions  of 
the  filtrate,  gives  the  volume  of  permanganate  solution  decolourised 
by  the  tannin  in  10  cc.  of  the  original  infusion. 

c.  locc.  of  an  N/io  solution  of  oxalic  add  (6.3  grm.  of  crystallised 
oxalic  add,  CjHjO^ -I- 3H,0,  per  litre)  are  diluted  with  distilled  water 
to  about  500  c.c,  warmed  to  about  60°,  20  c.c.  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
add  added,  and  standard  permanganate  run  in  with  constant  stirring 
till  a  pink  colouration,  remaining  permanent  for  i  minute,  shows  that 
oxidadon  is  complete.  The  volume  of  permanganate  consumed, 
which  is  called  c,  is  evidently  that  required  for  the  oxidation  of  63 
milligrm.  of  crystallised  oxalic  add. 

'  1  arm.  might  of  gooA  gelatm  is  allowed  to  iwelt  in  distilled  water'  for  B  few  honim,  thso 
melted  by  immeniiig  the  flaak  in  boiling  water,  ftnd  the  rcBult&nt  aolutioD  mAde  up  to  tog 

'  ■  B.  Hunt(/,5.C.f.,  ig8;.4,360hasiTidic»tedthat  theexcenivequaDtitroEBalt  recom- 
Eoended  by  Procter  causea  the  precipitation  oC  ■  notable  quaotitr  of  sallic  add  when  mach 
ii  preeent.  Hence  bo  prefer*  to  mix  so  cc.  of  the  tannin  Kilution  with  ij  tc.  of»  i%  aolu- 
tjon  of  selatia,  and  then  add  ij  c.c.  of  a  aatiirstad  lolution  of  comTOon  ailt  containinB  50  cc' 
of  fttroDg  lulpburic  add  per  litre.  Kaolin  ia  next  added,  and  the  mixtuni  well  e^itated  and 
Glterad,  and  m  all  other  reepecti  Procter's  method  of  opentina  is  adbemd  to.  Hunt's  modi- 
fication is  appnudmalet;  a  return  to  LAwontbat's  orlgiaal  method,  and  introduces  Its 
'" — -" —  ~— -r.      In  the  presence  of  gattic  acid  the  gelatin  sepamtion  li  a  doubtful  one  In 
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The  proportion  c  :  (0-6)  "-fis  :  a  will  give  the  number  of  milligtm. 
of  oxalic  acid  corresponding  in  reducing  power  to  the  tannin  in  10  c.c.  of 
the  infusion  assayed.  If  10  gun.  of  the  sample  were  extracted  and  the 
solution  made  up  to  i  litre,  10  c.c.  of  the  infusion  represented  o.  i  grm. 
of  the  tanning  material,  and  hence  the  number  of  milligrm.  of  oxalic 
add  will  be  the  percentage  of  lannin  expressed  *«  terms  of  crystaiHsed 
oxalic  acid.  It  is  frequently  convenient  to  express  the  results  of  the 
assay  in  this  way,  since  what  is  required  in  practice  is  not  the  absolute 
weight  of  tannin  in  the  various  materials,  but  theii  comparative  value  in 
terms  of  tannin.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  results  of  tannin 
assays  in  actual  percentage  of  tannin;  unfortunately  the  different 
varieties  of  tannic  acid  have  different  reducing  powers,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  results  of  the  assay  of  oak-bark  or  cutch  in  terms  of  gallo- 
tannic  acid  would  be  misleading.  The  expression  of  assays  of  all 
kinds  of  tannin-matters  is  therefore  made  in  terms  of  oxalic  add.' 

The  Yorkshire  College  method  as  pven  by  Procter  (Leather  Indus- 
tries Laboratory  Book)  varies  in  details  from  the  others.  It  is  given 
here  and  recommended  for  general  use,  when  it  is  decided  to  employ 
this  method. 

(I)  The  solutions  required  are  potasdum  permanganate  o.  5  grm. 
per  litre,  freshly  prepared  if  posdble. 

(II)  Pure  indigo  carmine  solution  (potassium  or  sodium  sulphin- 
digotate)  s  grm.,  and  concentrated  H,SO,  5  gnn.  per  litre.  25  c.c. 
of  this  solution  should  equal  30  c.c.  of  the  permanganate. 

(III)  Solution  of  pure  tannic  add,  or  gallic  add  may  be  substituted 
on  account  of  its  purity.' 

The  tannic  add  solution  is  never  quite  pure,  and  must  be  standard- 
ised by  the  hide-powder  process.  It  must  not  ^ow  less  than  90-95% 
tannic  add,  and  a  correction  must  be  made  for  this. 

3  5  c.c.  of  the  indigo  carmine  solution  is  mixed  in  a  beaker  with  about 
750  c.c.  water,  and  the  permanganate  added  drop  by  drop  till  a  pure 
yellow  colour  is  obtained.  Care  has  to  be  taken  to  stir  the  solution  in 
a  constant  and  regular  way.    The  titration  is  then  repeated  in  the  pres- 

1  Voa  SchTMdsr  hu  nUHBted  tha  uh  as  >  ituidanl  of  commocbl  gallotaimic  acid, 
the  mol*tun  in  wfalcb  bu  Seen  datsrmuwd  by  drying  at  ej°  and  wbich  hu  been  (iroveil  to 
"""*-■■'  not  man  than  5%  at  Dan-tannin  mattan  uppndpitaU*  by  hide  or  gslatm;  divid- 
ing tba  renlt  obtained  by  i  .os  to  alknr  for  the  slightly  hlgber  raduons  power  of  the  impure 
twmiii.  Procter  baa  piopOMd  to  employ  gallic  add  for  ■tandardisins  the  permanganate , 
u  it  is  readily  obtained  pore,  and  b  oxidiaed  in  presence  of  indigo  in  a  mannw  very  similar 

"The  cooper  pcoeo«  irith  the  had  Mparatioo  (eee  page  jo)  might  however  be  uted  to 
estimate  the  gatuc  odd  preeent  in  the  pnie  tannic  acid  (111)  ai  a  pouible  alternative  to  Chu 
method-  Then  •eenunoroU  reason,  however,  why  gidlicacid  should  not  be  used,  as  it  is 
readily  obtained  in  a  puie  state. 
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ence  of  5  ex.  of  the  tannic  add  solution,  or  the  tannin  solution  under 
examination.  These  figures  give  the  total  astringent  present  in  terms 
of  tannic  add.  To  obtain  the  astringent  taken  up  by  hide  powder, 
which  may  be  leas  than  that  esdmated  by  the  pennanganate,  the  usual 
hide-powder  separation  (see  page  71)  may  be  adopted. 

The  gelatin  separation  method  may  be  used  where  the  proportion 
of  gallic  add  is  small. 

Hunt's  modification  being  selected  for  use. 

Solutions  required 

(i)  Pure  gelatin,  2  grm.  per  100  c.c. 

(2)  Saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  containing  50  c.c,  sul- 
phuric acid  per  litre. 

To  50  c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution  is  added  15  c.c.  of  gelatin,  3$  c.c. 
of  the  salt  solution  and  about  a  teaspoonful  of  kaolin,  and  the  whole 
is  well  shaken  for  5  minutes  and  filtered-  Double  the  origin^  volume 
taken  for  titration  is  used  for  titration. 

Tbe  actual  reduction-eqtuvalents  of  the  different  kinds  of  tannin  are 
imperfectly  known,  and  the  greatest  caution  must  be  observed  in 
their  use.  Neubauer  states  that  of  gall-tannin  as  41.57;  that  b 
41.57  grm.  of  gall-tannin  possess  the  same  reducing  power  on  per- 
manganate that  is  possessed  by  63  grm.  of  crystallised  oxalic  add 
(CjHjOj.zHjO),  or  56  grm.  of  iron  in  the  ferrous  state,  or  that  41.57 
grm.  of  gall-tannin  decolourise  a  volume  of  permanganate  solution 
yielding  S  grm.  of  available  oxygen.  Neubauer's  equivalent  for  gallo- 
tannic  add  has  been  confirmed  by  Ishikawa  (Chem.  News,  i83S,  43, 
274),  who  found  41.688  as  the  figure  for  the  tannin  of  Kibushi,  or 
Japanese  gall-nuts.  Counder  and  von  Schroeder,  on  the  other  hand, 
find  the  equivalent  to  be  only  34.35.^  For  oak-bark  taimin,  Neubauer 
gives  the  equivalent  63.36,  whidh  is  confirmed  by  Oser's  figure,  63.35, 
and  approximately  by  that  of  Simand,  61. i.  The  reduction-equiva- 
lents of  other  varieties  of  tannin  are  uncertain.  Oser's  and  Neu- 
bauer's figures  for  oak-bark  tannin  show  a  reducing  power  neariy 
identical  with  that  of  oxalic  add  (—63),  and  hence  tbe  results  of  the 
titration  may  be  conveniently  expressed  in  terms  of  oxalic  add.  An 
alternative  plan  is  to  state  the  strength  of  the  tannin-matter  in  terms  of 

1  This  discrapaacy  hat  been  shown  by  von  SchrDed«r  to  ba  due  to  the  dlffovct  n 

■  —•---'-  •' ncanmoato  WBi  added  in  thi  *' — *^~    "-  ' ' — '—~  "—  ' 

ITouncler  ajid  von  Schrooder  ai 
.ort  internal  batwean  each  ai 

— B  standard  sQlutjoBrsquired. —  .... 

IE  the  Mcond  or  third  dedma]  placei,  authon  ahow  a 
TTOr  of  the  method. 
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"oxygen  consumed."  Each  i  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate (containing  i  grm.  of  the  salt  per  litre)  which  may  have  been 
decolourised  by  the  tannin,  represents  0.000253  °^  "oxygen  consumed," 
or  0.00199  (practically  0.003)  gnn.  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid.  Neu- 
bauer's  equivalent  for  gall-tannin  is  practically  two-thirds  of  the  bark 
and  oxalic  acid  figures.  The  first  figure  is  applicable  to  galls,  and 
probably  to  divi-divi,  sumac, and  myrabolans;  the  second  to  oak-barks, 
and  probably  to  oak-wood,  valonia,  chestnut  extract,  etc.  Gallic  acid 
consumes  a  greater  volume  of  permanganate  than  the  tannin  from 
which  it  is  derived.  Hence,  as  commercial  tannin  is  often  largely  con- 
taminated with  gallic  add,  it  not  unfrequently  shows  over  100^^  of 
tannin  when  assayed.* 

This  method  (Ldwenthal)  has  been  criticised  by  Procter  and  Hirst 
{Collegium,  1909,  361,  193).  The  non-tannins  in  the  case  of  gelatin 
precipitation  are  too  high  though  they  are  approached,  or  even  exceeded 
in  some  cases,  by  the  unchromed  bide-powder  (shaking)  method.  When 
chromed  powders  are  used  the  results  are  invariably  lower.  Paessler's 
lightly  chromed  powder  (dry)  is  said  to  be  equally  suitable  to  the 
official  powder  (chromed)  for  the  Lowenthal  method  or  to  the  Kopecky 
air  dried  chrome  leather  machine  shavings.  In  testing  the  tannin 
liquors  7  grm.  of  the  dry  powder  are  taken,  and  a  little  kaolin  added  to 
100  c.c.  of  the  liquor.  This  is  well  mixed  by  hand  shaking,  and  then 
by  10-15  icioutes  in  a  shaking  machine.  After  passing  through  filter- 
paper  until  clear  5  c.c.  are  taken,  20  c.c.  of  indigo  added,  and  titrated 
with  the  permanganate  solution.  The  latter  is  titrated  against  a 
standard  gallic  acid  solution,  and  the  results  expressed  "in  terms  of 
gallic  add."  The  estimation  of  the  non-tannins  has  also  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  study  by  H.  R.  Zeuthen  (ColUgium,  1908,  336,  366). 

According  to  Cech,  no  interference  in  the  estimation  of  tannin  by 
permanganate  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  acetic  add,  dtric 
add,  tartaric  acid,  malic  add,  cane-sugar,  dextrin,  gum,  fat,  caSelne, 
or  carbamide,  provided  the  solution  be  diluted  as  directed. 

The  permanganate  and  possibly  all  other  processes  for  the  assay  of 
tannin-matters  are  merely  comparadve,  and  give  results  useful  only  as  a 
means  of  comparing  the  qualities  of  samples  of  material  of  the  same 
diaracter.  Thus,  bark  may  be  compared  with  baric,  and  valonia  with 
valonia,  and  ao  on,  but  all  cross  comparisons  are  impossible.    Even  if 

!  dinctly  utinutad  by  tha  volunu-"'- 
ime  quantity  of • 
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the  exact  percentage  of  tannin  could  be  calculated,  the  practical  and 
commercial  value  of  tannin  materials  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  tannin  only,  but  on  the  colour,  weight  and  quality  of  the  leather 
produced,  though  the  same  process  should  give  results  of  approximate 
accuracy  when  applied  to  different  materials  containing  the  same 
variety  of  tannin. 

P.  Sisley  {Buil.  Soc.  Chim.  (3],  9,  755)  precipitates  the  tannin  as  a 
zinc  salt,  and  oxidises  the  latter  with  permanganate.  An  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  zinc  acetate  is  used  foi  the  precipitation,  made  by 
dissolving  40  grm.  zinc  oxide  in  hot,  dilute  acetic  acid  (65  c.c.  glacial 
acid  and  50  c.c.  water),  and  adding  excess  of  ammonia.  The  tannin 
solution  is  treated  with  zinc  solution,  and  the  precipitated  zinc  com- 
pound rapidly  filtered  and  washed  with  dilute  ammonia.  In  this  way 
the  gallic  acid  and  other  impurities  are  removed.  The  precipitate  is 
then  washed  into  a  porcelain  basin  and  titrated  with  potassium  per- 
manganate. 

The  following  figures  given  by  Procter  show  the  results  to  be  expected 
when  applying  the  permanganate  process  to  the  assay  of  various  tannin- 
matters.  The  estimations  were  made  by  the  method  described  on 
page  63. 
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The  permanganate  process  has  been  applied  by  A.  Hill  to  the  esti- 
mation of  tannin  in  tea  {Analyst,  1881,  6,  95).  The  average  propor- 
tion of  tannin,  in  terms  of  oxalic  acid,  found  in  the  32  samples 
of  tea  examined  was  14.8  %,  the  extreme  results  being  6.18  in  black 
Assam  tea  and  26.90  in  a  black  caper  tea.     Other  determinations  of 

Uii«d'™n  10  to  tsV^^^he  t«niSrHrfrom''Ml["tafk.  valonlal  myraboSn"  pamWrh™- 
loclc.  etc.,  whith  utter  contact  with  hide  waa  reduced  tc  the  small  proportion  of  o.i3%. 
That  a  portion  had  not  b««a  absorbed  but  decomposed  is  shown  by  the  lar^  accumulation 
ol  oxidiaablo  impurities  (equal  to  i.%  of  oxalic  acid).  Spent  Uquors  are  generally  very 
pale  in  colour,  as  also  ars  ttie  Sltrates  from  the  ^tin  precipitation,  a  fact  that  indicatm  that 

hide  and  gelatin,  being  carried  down  by  the  coagulum  in  the  latter  case. 
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tbe  proportion  of  tannin  in  tea  have  been  made  by  O.  Kellner  {Landw- 
Versuchs  Stat.,  1886,  370)  and  J.  F.  Geisler  {Analyst,  1884,  9,  aao) 
(see  also  page  88). 

The  following  figures,  due  to  B.Hunt  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1885,  4, 
264),  show  the  insoluble  matter  and  total  extract  of  various  commercial 
tannin  materials,  and  the  oxalic  acid  equivalents  of  the  total  oxidisable 
matters,  and  of  the  tannin  as  precipitated  by  Procter's  and  Hunt's 
methods.'  The  difference  between  the  results  obtained  by  these  a 
methods  was  attributed  by  Hunt  to  the  precipitation  of  gallic  acid  by 
the  excess  of  salt  solution  employed  by  Procter. 


"  Pure  tannin," 

Bngtiih  OBk-barlc 66.  ij     i  18.38 

Caniidtan  bemlock-faark. ...... .1     Ts.is  13.96 

Idrch-bwk 6o.fk>  10.64 

Uaagrove-bark I     49. )o  j6.5o 

Aldei-bork I     68,f»  19. }6 

V»kmia 1    46,05     1  38. jo 

IfynbablH 1  41-80 

Turkiih'bluegBi^!.'.  '.'.'.'.[W  .'.'.\     36^35     '     4s!ao 

Aleppo  alls 1     14.31  68. Be 

WiUaalirT S4.1J     1     SI. 70 

Divi-divi '     19.00     I  •  54.38 

Pomegranate  rind ' 

Tonncntil  root 

Ratanhjf  root 

Pure  Indian  tea 

Pare  China  tea 

Culch 

Cum  kino 

Homlock  oxtTBCt 

Chestnut  extnct 

Ouebracho  extract 

SpentEquor^p.  at-  '  .oi*s). . . 
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he  added  in  the  propoition  o( 
hoars  filtered  and  titrated  the  ti 
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The  permanganate  process  of  determining  tannin  was  some  years 
ago  submitted  to  examination  by  a  commission  of  Gennan  chemists. 
After  reviewing  earlier  methods  they  recommended  the  ft^owing 
modifications  of  the  pennanganate  process  for  general  adoption:  i. 
That  the  permanganate  solution  contain  lo  grm.  of  KMnO^  in  6000  c.c. 
2.  That  the  indigo-solution  should  be  made  by  dissolving  30  grm.  of 
air-dry  sodium  sulphindigotate  in  3000  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(i  :  3),  3000  c.c.  of  water  being  added,  and  the  whole  shaken  till  diS' 
solved,  and  the  liquid  filtered.  30  c.c.  of  this  solution  in  750  c.c.  of 
water  should  be  used  in  each  titration,  and  should  reduce  about  10.7 
c.c.  of  the  permanganate  solution.  3.  Hide  pmvder  was  substituted  for 
the  ordinary  gelatin  solution,  and  was  to  be  light  coloured  and  in  a 
fine  woolly  state  of  division,  yielding  to  cold  water  no  substance 
capable  of  reducing  permanganate. 

Instead  of  adding  the  permanganate  solution  drop  by  drop,  the 
commission  recommended  (with  very  doubtful  advantage)  that  an 
addition  be  made  of  i  c.c.  at  a  time,  and  the  mixture  vigorously  stirred 
for  5  or  10  seconds  after  each  addition.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  has 
become  bright  green,  a  or  3  drops  at  a  time  should  be  cautiously 
added  with  stirring,  till  the  liquid  is  pure  yellow.  The  results  obtained 
by  the  "  1  c.c.  method"  differ  considerably  from  those  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  or  "drop  method,"  which  was  that  employed  by  Neubauer 
and  Oser  for  the  determination  of  the  reduction  co-efficients  of  tannins. 
Ithas,  however,  been  shown  by  H.R.Procter  (/.S'oc.CAem./nd.,  i386, 
5,  79)  that  the  results  are  more  influenced  by  the  rapidity  of  mixing 
than  by  subsequent  time  of  standing,  and  that  the  i  c.c.  method,  while 
it  gives  a  higher  consumption  of  pennanganate  than  the  drop  method, 
is  more  affected  by  variations  in  stirring.' 

£.  B.  {Zeit.  Anal.  Chem.,  1886,  26,  680)  suggests  the  use  of  ferric 
acetate  instead  of  gelatin  for  precipitating  tannin.  The  process  has 
been  tried  on  gall-tannin,  and  F.  Gantter  (/.  Chem.  Soc,  54,)  does  not 
confirm  its  accuracy  in  this  case. 

Other  investigators  have  recommended  the  use  of  an  ammoniacal 


I  Proctet  pDinU  out  that  the  limit  of  the  action  is  not  s  complete 

«iatimi.  irtiee 
inns  the  prodi 


on^  ft  partial  one  of  tbe  bodies  more  nadily 
end  of  the  opei»tioti,  wh-  ''"'-  '--'■ 

added  ^)v]<{  and  rapidly  mixed  with  the  liquid. 


e  OHiation.  when  little  indigo  remune.  the  permanganate  is  partially 
ixidiuns  f'  .     ^      >  ^.  .  ,...-.  r     -    .      _ 


^ - nina  indigo.     Procter  obtained  vetv  ut_ 

reniltB  by  the  uae  of  a  stlnw  oomilting  of  a  perforated  porcelain  diK.  which  -rm 
A  up  and  down  in  the  beaker  by  means  of  an  attached  glass  t^.  He  used  a  capil- 
t  to  the  point  of  the  buTstte.  aUowins  the  permanganate  to  run  in  steadily  through  out 
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solution  of  copper  for  removing  the  tannin.  This  is  not  capable  of 
universal  application.  Sumac  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonio-cupric 
acetate,'  titrating  of  the  sc4ution  by  permanganate  and  indigo  before 
and  after  the  treatment.' 

N.  H.  Darton  (/.  Amer.  Ckem.  See.,  1882,  4,  4)  employed  copper 
ammonio-sulphate  in  the  following  manner:  ao  grm.  of  hemlock- 
bark,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  other  tannin  material,  are  extracted 
first  with  cold  and  then  with  several  quantities  of  boiling  water.  The 
mixed  infusions  are  treated  with  25  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  add  (1  :  10), 
the  liquid  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  rendered  slightly  alakline  with 
ammonia,  any  precipitate  being  filtered  off.  A  further  quantity  of 
25  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  add  is  then  added,  and  the  liquid  made  up 
to  I  litre.  100  c.c,  of  this  solution  is  treated  with  an  equal  measure  of 
a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  (containing  1.25%  of  the  salt),  to  which 
suffident  ammonia  has  been  added  to  dissolve  the  predpitate  first 
formed.  The  solution  is  passed  through  a  diy  filter,  and  a  definite 
measure  of  the  filtrate  neutralised  and  titrated  for  "not  tannin"  with 
indigo  and  permanganate  in  the  usual  way.  Procter  stated  that  the 
preliminary  treatment  with  add  and  ammonia  is  unnecessary  in  the 
c^se  of  valonia  (andprobablyln  that  of  oak-bark),  and  that  the  process 
gave  results  practically  identical  with  the  then  improved  gelatin 
method,  while  it  is  much  less  troublesome.  With  chesmui  extract  the 
results  were  daimed  to  be  satisfactory,  provided  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment be  omitted,  as  this  removes  75%  of  the  matter  predpitable  by 
gelatin,  and  cutch  behaves  similarly.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sample  of 
larck  extract,  which  tanned  well  and  showed  iS%  of  tannin  by  the 
gelatin  method,  gave  no  predpitate  with  the  ammonio-cupric  solution. 
This  peculiarity  would  allow  of  the  estimation  of  valonia- tannin  in 
presence  of  larch-taonln,  and  the  same  principle  is  utilised  in  other 
cases  (sec  page  70). 

When  applicable,  the  copper  process  has  the  advantage  that  the 
predpitate  may  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate, 


I  Meyer  Ifhtm.  Ztit..  1890,  14,  iioa)  nys  that  the  precipitalion  with  copper  acetats 
yields  excellent  renalts  if  the  precipitation  takes  place  in  a  hot  solution,  and  washing  with 
hot  watei  fallow*  immeiliately.  The  precipitate  is  dried  at  110°.  weighed,  and  ignited 
to  CuO.     Prom  the  weight  of  the  total  precipitate,  f our-Eftha  of  the  weight  of  the  rtBUlting 

eatiinating  the  amount  of  copper  required  voliunetrically  and  using  this  same  amount  in  &• 

■  By  this  procera.  I.  Macagno   iCkm,  Nt 
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dried,  and  weighed.^  Or  the  precipitate  may  be  ignited,  the  residue 
moistetied  with  nitric  acid,  and  re-ignited,  and  the  cupric  oxide 
weighed.  Its  weight,  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate 
previously  found,  gives  that  of  the  tannic  add  with  which  it  was  com- 
bined, or  the  latter  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  CuO 
by  1.034.    This  factor  probably  applies  only  to  gallotannic  add. 

Dreaper  (Chem.  Noes,  1904,  90,  in)  gives  the  latest  details  for  his 
volumetric  copper  process.  Standard  solutions  containing  (i)  copper 
sulphate  equivalent  to  0.05  CuO  per  c.c,  (3)  30  grm.  lead  acetate  and 
60  c.c.  glacial  acetic  add  per  litre,  and  (3)  50  grm.  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  50  grm.  sodium  sulphite  per  litre  are  required. 

(a)  50  c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution  (containing  10  to  15  grm.  per  litre)' 
is  titrated  with  the  copper  solution  after  heating  to  80°  to  90"  for  a  few 
minutes  with  excess  of  CaCOj  (about  i  to  2  grm.)  and  cooling.  The 
result  in  terms  of  CuO  represents  the  total  tannin  and  gallic  add,  and 
any  "non-tannins"  which  predpitate  copper  salts,  but  not  the  non- 
tannins  which  may  be  carried  down  mechanically. 

(&)  A  second  50  c.c.  is  taken  and  10  c.c.  of  the  lead  solution  added 
in  the  presence  of  barium  sulphate.  It  is  well  shaken  and  after  5 
minutes  the  lead  tannin  predpitate  is  filtered  off  through  dry  filter- 
paper,  0.5  grm.  sodium  sulphate  (anhydrous)  is  added  and  after  5 
minutes  the  lead  sulphate  is  filtered  aS.  40  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  is  taken 
and  titrated  as  in  (a).  The  result  gives  the  non-tannins  precipitated 
by  copper  salts  (gallic  add),  and  when  subtracted  from  (a)  gives  the 
tannins  also. 

(c)  50  C.C.  of  tannin  solution  is  taken  and  25  c.c.  of  No.  3  solution 
added.  The  copper  tannate  formed  on  titrating  this  solution  in  the 
cold  is  free  from  gallic  add  but  only  the  tannic  acids  insoluble  in 
ammonium  carbonate  are  predpitated,  so  that  a  comparison  with  the 
results  obtained  in  (b)  indicates  the  amounts  of  total  tannic  add,  the 
two  groups  of  tannic  adds,  and  gallic  acid  and  the  non-tannins  which 
may  form  compounds  with  copper,  respectively.  It  is  generally  suffi- 
dent  in  practice  to  use  only  the  lead  separation  which  entirely  re- 
moves all  taimins  but  no  gallic  acid. 

The  end-point  is  obtained  in  all  cases  by  removing  a  drop  of  the 
solution  on  a  glass  rod  and  pressing  it  into  a  doubled  sheet  of  good 
filter-paper  (e.  g.,  C.  S.  &  S.,  No,  589,  No.  3  brand).    The  under  sheet 

I  Di««p«  TKonuneodi  the  pncipiUition  in  the  presence  of  sodium  sulphite  to  prevent 
oxidatioo  (Cbn.  JV«vi,  igo4.  90,  iii). 
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will  be  then  wetted  with  the  filtered  solution.  A  drop  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  solutioa  placed  oq  this  will  show  a  pink  colouration  with 
an  excess  of  copper.  When  testing  the  (c)  solution  in  this  way  the 
ferrocyanide  must  be  strongly  add  with  acetic  add,  and  the  final 
result  must  be  confirmed  after  an  interval  of  3  minutes,  as  the  copper 
salt  is  precipitated  slowly  in  this  case.  The  process  has  been  used  to 
detect  errors  in  the  hide  powder  and  "coilin"  processes.  It  gives  the 
mordant  value  of  any  tannin  and  is  not  affected  by  any  "non-tannins" 
or  colouring  matter  carried  down  mechanically,  or  by  free  acid  in  the 
liquors.  The  presence  of  reducing  sugars  has  no  influence  on  the 
results. 


EtntOPEAir .  OFFICIAL  METHOD   OF   TESTING  TAMNIN 
MATERIALS.    (LA.L.T.  C.) 

General  Conditions. 

Corrected  up  to  1910  this  method  stands  as  follows: 
I. — The  solution  for  analysis  must  contmn  between  3.5  and 
4-5  grm.  of  tannin  matter  per  litre,  and  solid  materials  must  be  extracted 
so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tannin  is  removed  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  50°,  but  if  the  Teas  extractor  be  used  the  first  portion  of  the 
extract  shall  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  heat  as  soon  as  possible. 
II. — The  total  solubles  must  be  estimated  by  the  evaporation  of  a 
measured  quantity  of  the  solution  previously  filtered  until  optically  clear 
both  by  reflected  and  transmitted  light;  that  is,  a  bright  object  such  as 
an  electric  light  filament  must  be  distincdy  visible  through  at  least  5  cm. 
thickness,  and  a  layer  of  i  cm.  deep  in  a  beaker  placed  in  a  good  light 
on  black  glass  or  black  glazed  paper  must  appear  dark  and  free  from 
opalescence  when  viewed  from  above.  Any  necessary  mode  of  filtra- 
tion may  be  employed,  but  if  such  filtration  causes  any  appreciable 
loss  when  applied  to  a  clear  solution  a  correction  must  be  ascertained 
and  applied  as  decsribed  in  Section  VI.  Filtration  shall  take  place  be- 
tween the  temperatures  of  15°  and  20°.  Evaporation  to  dryness  shall 
take  place  between  98.5°  and  100°  in  shallow  flat-bottomed  basins 
which  shall  afterwards  be  dried  untO  constant  at  the  same  temperature 
and  cooled  before  weighing  for  at  least  20  minutes  in  air-tight  desic- 
cators over  dry  calcium  chloride. 
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III. — The  total  solids  must  be  estimated  by  drying  a  weighed 
portion  of  the  material,  or  a  measured  portioo  of  its  uniform  turbid 
solution  at  a  temperature  between  98. 5°  and  100°  in  shallow  flat-bot- 
tomed'basins  which  shall  afterwards  be  dried  till  constant  at  the  same 
temperature  and  cooled  before  weighing  for  not  less  than  30  minutes 
in  an  air-tight  desiccator  over  dry  calcium  chloride.  "Moisture"  is 
the  difference  between  100  and  the  percentage  of  total  solids  and 
"Insoluble  matter"  the  diflference  between  the  total  solids  and  total 
solubles. 

IV.  Noa-taonins. — The  solution  must  be  detannised  by  shaking 
with  chromed  hide  powder  till  no  turbidity  or  opalescence  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  clear  solution  by  salted  gelatin.  The  chromed  powder 
must  be  added  in  one  quantity  equd  to  6.0  to  6.5  grm.  of  dry  hide 
powder  per  loo  c.c.  of  tanning  solution  and  must  contain  not  less 
than  0.2  and  not  more  than  1%  of  chromium  reckoned  on  the  dry 
weight  and  must  be  so  washed  that  in  a  blank  experiment  with  dis- 
tilled water  not  more  than  5  mgrm.  of  solid  residue  shall  be  left  on 
evaporation  of  100  c.c.  All  water  contained  in  the  powder  shall  be 
estimated  and  allowed  for  as  water  of  dilution. 

V.  Preparation  of  the  Infusion.^Such  a  quantity  of  mate- 
rial shall  be  employed  as  will  give  a  solution  containing  as  nearly  as 
possible  4  grm,  of  tannin  per  litre,  and  not  more  than  4.5  grm.  or  less 
than  3.5  grm.  Liquid  extracts  shall  be  weighed  in  a  basin  or  beaker 
and  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water  into  a  litre  flask  filled  up  to  the 
mark  with  boiling  water,  and  well  mixed  and  rapidly  cooled  to  a  tem- 
perature of  14-50°  and  accurately  made  up  to  the  mark  again,  well 
mixed  and  filtered  at  once.  Sumac  and  myrabolans  extracts  should 
be  dissolved  at  a  low  temperature. 

Solid  extracts  shall  be  dissolved  by  stirring  in  a  beaker  with  succes- 
sive quantities  of  boiling  water,  the  dissolved  portions  being  poured 
into  a  litre  flask  and  the  undissolved  portions  being  allowed  to  setde 
and  treated  with  further  portions  of  boiling  water.  After  the  whole 
of  the  soluble  matter  is  dissolved  the  solution  is  treated  similarly  to 
that  of  a  liquid  extract. 

Solid  tanning  materials,  previously  ground  till  they  will  pass  through 
a  mesh  of  5  wires  to  the  cm.,  are  extracted  in  Koch's  or  Procter's 
extractor  with  500  c.c.  of  water  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°, 
and  the  extraction  continued  with  boiling  water  till  the  filtrate  amounts 
to  I  litre.     It  is  desirable  to  allow  the  material  to  soak  for  some  hours 
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before  commencing  the  percolation  which  should  occupy  not  less  than 
3  hours,  so  as  to  extract  the  majdmum  of  tannin.  Any  remaining 
solubles  in  the  material  must  be  neglected,  or  reported  separately,  as 
"digkuUly  soluble  substances."  The  liquid  in  the  flask  must  after 
cooling  be  accurately  made  up  to  i  litre. 

VI.  Filtration. — The  infusion  shall  be  filtered  till  optically  clear  to 
both  transmitted  and  re6ected  light  (see  Section  11).  No  correction 
for  absorption  is  needed  with  the  Berkfeld  candle,  or  for  S.  &  S. 
S90  paper  if  a  sufficient  quantity  (350-300  c.c.)  is  rejected  before 
measuring  the  quantity  for  evaporation;  and  the  solution  may  be 
passed  through  repeatedly  to  obtain  a  clear  filtrate.  If  other 
methods  of  filtration  are  employed  the  average  correction  neces- 
sary must  be  ascertained  in  the  following  manner:  About  500 
c.c.  of  the  same  or  a  similar  tanning  solution  is  filtered  perfectly 
clear  and  after  thorough  mixing  50  c.c.  is  evaporated  to  determine 
"total  soluble  No.  I."  A  further  portion  is  now  filtered  in  the  exact 
method  for  which  the  correction  is  required  (time  of  contact  and  volume 
rejected  being  kept  as  constant  as  possible)  and  50  c.c.  is  evaporated 
to  estimate  "total  soluble  No.  a."  The  difference  between  No.  i  and 
No.  2  is  the  correction  sought,  which  must  be  added  to  the  weight  of 
the  total  solubles  found  in  analysis.  An  alternative  method  of  esti- 
mating correction,  which  is  equally  accurate  and  often  more  con- 
venient, is  to  filter  a  pordon  of  the  tanning  solution  through  the  Berk- 
feld candle  till  optically  dear  by  rejecting  the  first  300-400  c.c,  and 
returning  tJie  remaining  filtrate  repeatedly,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
evaporate  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  filtrate  obtained  by  the  method  for 
which  correction  is  required,  when  the  difference  between  the  re^dues 
will  be  the  correction  sought. 

VII.  Detannisation.— The  hide  powder  used  shall  be  of  fibrous 
texture,  thoroughly  delimed,  preferably  with  hydrochloric  acid,  shall 
not  require  more  than  5  c.c.  or  less  than  a.s  c.c.  of  N/io  NaOH 
or  KOH  to  produce  a  permanent  pink  with  phenolpbthalein  on  6.5 
grm.  of  the  dry  powder  suspended  in  water.  If  the  acidity  does  not 
fall  within  these  limits  it  must  be  corrected  by  soaking  the  powder 
before  chroming  for  ao  minutes  in  10  to  la  times  its  weight  of  water  to 

Note.  It  is  obvious  that  an  avenge  correclion  must  be  obtained  [rom  at  least  s  estima- 
tioni.  It  will  be  found  that  this  is  approKimately  conitant  for  all  mateiiali  and  aoiounta 
m  the  case  of  S.  &  S.  6oj  ijo  c.o.  beina  rejected,  to  about  5  miUiBrm,  per  so  c.c.  and  when 
agna.  of  kaolin  an  employed  in  addition,  to  7.J  miUisna.  The  kaolin  must  be  previously 
washed  ^th  7;  c.c.  of  the  same  tiquor,  which  is  allowed  to  lUnd  t;  minutes  and  then 
poured  on.  Paper  605  has  a  special  absorption  for  a  yellow  colourina  matter  often  con- 
tained In  sulphited  extracts. 
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which  the  required  calculated  quantity  of  standard  alkali  or  acid  has 
been  added.  The  hide  powder  must  not  swell  In  chroming  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  difficult  the  necessary  squeezing  to  70-75%  of 
water  and  must  be  sufficiently  free  from  soluble  organic  matter  to 
render  it  possible  in  the  ordinary  washing  to  reduce  the  total  solubles 
in  a  blank  experiment  with  distilled  water  below  5  grm.  per  100  c.c. 
The  powder  when  sent  out  from  the  makers  shall  not  contain  more 
than  14%  of  moisture  and  shall  be  sent  out  in  air-tight  tins. 

The  detannisation  shall  be  conducted  in  the  following  maimer:  The 
moisture  in  the  £ur-dried  powder  is  estimated  and  the  quantity  equal 
to  6.5  grm.  actual  dry  hide  powder  is  calculated,  which  will  be  prac- 
tically constant  if  the  powder  be  kept  in  an  air-tight  vessel.  Any  mul- 
tiple of  this  quantity  is  taken  according  to  the  number  of  analyses  to 
be  made  and  wetted  again  with  approidmately  10  times  its  weight  of 
distilled  water.  2  grm.  per  100  of  dry  powder  of  crystallized  chromic 
chloride  (Cr,CIg.i2U,0)  (Kahlbaum)  is  now  dissolved  in  water  and 
made  basic  with  0.6  grm.  NajCO,  by  the  gradual  addition  of  11.25 
c.c.  of  N/i  solution,  thus  making  the  salt  correspond  with  the  formula 
CrjClB(OH),.  This  solution  is  added  to  the  powder  and  the  whole 
churned  slowly  for  1  hour.  In  laboratories  where  analyses  are  con- 
tinually being  made  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  a  10%  stock  solution, 
made  by  dissolving  100  grm.  of  Cr,Cl,.i2H,0  in  a  little  distilled 
water  in  a  litre  flask,  and  very  slowly  adding  a  solution  containing 
30  grm.  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  with  constant  stirring,  finally 
making  up  to  the  marie  with  distilled  water  and  well  mixing.  Of  this 
solution  20  c.c.  per  100  grm.  or  1.3  c.c.  per  6.5  grm.  of  dry  powder 
should  be  used. 

At  the  end  of  i  hour  the  powder  is  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
residual  liquor,  and  washed  and  squeezed  repeatedly  with  distilled 
water  until  on  adding  to  the  filtrate  1  drop  of  10%  KjCrO,  and  4 
drops  N/io  AgNO,  a  brick-red  colour  appears.  4  or  5  squeezings 
are  generally  sufficient.  Such  a  filtrate  cannot  contain  more  than 
0.001  grm.  of  NaCI  in  50  c.c. 

Very  woolly  powders  require  slightly  more  than  10  times  the  weight. 
A  powder  may  be  considered  "woolly"  if  it  cannot  be  poured  out  like 
sand  from  a  beaker  (Procter). 

The  powder  is  then  squeezed  to  contain  70-75%  water,  and  the 
whole  weighed.  The  quantity  Q  containing  6.5  grm.  dry  hide  is  thus 
found,  weighed  out,  and  added  immediately  to  100  c.c.  of  the  unliltered 
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tanniD  infusion  along  with  16.5  Q  of  distilled  water.  The  whole  is 
corked  up  and  agitated  for  1 5  minutes  in  a  bottle  rotating  at  not  less 
tfaan  60  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  then  squeezed  immediately 
through  linen,  i  grm.  of  kaolin  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  the  latter 
stirred  and  filtered  through  a  folded  filter  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the 
entire  filtrate,  returning  till  dear,  and  60  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  is  evaporated 
and  reckoned  as  50  c.c,  or  the  residue  of  50  c.c.  is  multiplied  by  6/5. 
The  non-tannin  filtrate  must  give  no  turbidity  with  a.  drop  of  a  1% 
gelatin  10%  s^t  solution,  i  grm.  of  kaolin,  free  from  solubles,  must 
be  used  either  by  mixing  it  with  the  hide  powder  in  the  shaking 
bottle,  or  with  the  liquid  before  filtration. 

VIII.  Analysis  of  Used  Liquors  and  Spent  Tans.— These 
shall  be  made  by  the  same  methods  as  are  employed  for  fresh  tanning 
materids,  the  liquors  or  infusions  being  diluted  or  concentrated  in 
vacuo,  or  in  a  vessel  so  closed  as  to  restrict  access  of  air,  until  the 
tanning  matter  lies,  if  possible,  between  3.5  and  4.5  grm.  per  litre,  in 
no  case  exceeding  a  concentration  of  10  grm.  per  litre  of  total  solids;  the 
weight  of  hide  powder  used  shall  not  be  varied  from  6.5  grm. 

The  results  shall  be  reported  as  shown  by  the  direct  estimation,  but 
it  is  desirable  that,  in  addition,  efforts  shall  be  made  by  the  estimation 
of  adds  in  the  original  solution  and  in  the  non-tanmns  in  residues,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  lactic  add  and  other  non-volatile  adds 
absorbed  by  the  hide  powder  and  hence  returned  as  "tannin  matters." 
In  the  case  of  tans  it  must  be  dearly  stated  in  the  report  whether  the 
calculation  is  on  the  sample  with  moisture  as  received,  or  upon  some 
arbitrary  assumed  percentage  of  water,  and  in  that  of  liquors  whether 
the  percentage  given  refers  to  wdght,  or  to  grm.  per  100  c.c;  in  both 
cases  the  sp.  gr.  shall  be  reported, 

IX.  All  evaporation  shall  be  rapidly  conducted  at  steam  tem- 
perature in  shallow  fiat-bottomed  basins  of  not  less  than  6.5  cm. 
diameter,  to  apparent  dryness,  and  shall  be  subsequently  dried  between 
98.5°  and  100°  in  a  water  or  steam-oven  until  of  constant  weight,  and 
shall  be  afterward  cooled  in  small  air-tight  desiccators  over  dry  cal- 
dum  chloride  for  at  least  20  minutes  and  then  weighed  rapidly.  Not 
more  than  2  basins  shall  be  placed  in  i  desiccator  and  the  basins 
must  not  be  wiped  after  removal  from  the  desiccator. 

Note. — It  was  dedded  at  the  I.  A.  L.  T.  C.  conference  of  1908, 
that  any  method  conforming  to  the  conditions  of  Sections  1-4  may  be 
regarded  as  conforming  to  the  regulations,  but  that  members  of  the 
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Association  must  work  according  to  tlie  detailed  directions  contained 
in  Sections  5-8. 

In  connection  with  this  paragraph  the  Reed-Alsop  evaporator  was 
strongly  reconunended,  as  also  the  Moeslinger  drying  oven,  and  the 
vacuum  oven.  The  great  inaccuracies  caused  by  using  ordinary  air 
drying  were  pointed  out.  No  restrictions  are  at  present  in  force  con- 
cerning the  exact  size  and  shape  or  composition  of  the  basins. 

Certain  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  members  of  the  I.  A.  L.  T.  C. 
and  all  analyses  must  be  the  average  of  duplicate  determinations  which 
must  agree  in  the  case  of  liquid  extracts  to  within  0.60%,  and  in  the 
case  of  solid  extracts  to  within  1-5%. 

Official  Method  of  the  American  Leather  Chemists*  Association. 

The  official  method  of  the  American  Leather  Chemists'  Association 
for  1911  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  I.  A.  L.  T.  C.  method  and 
the  particulars  are  given  here. 

I.  Crude  Materials. 

I.  Moisture  Estimatioa. — Upon  receipt  of  the  sample  grind 
promptly  and  dry  10  grm.  in  the  manner  and  for  the  period  specified 
for  evaporation  and  drying  in  extract  analysis. 

a.  Preparation  of  Sample  for  Extractions. — Sample  must  be 
dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°  and  then  ground  to  such  a 
degree  of  fineness  that  the  entire  sample  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of 
20  meshes  to  the  inch  (linear). 

3.  Amount  of  Sample  and  Proportion  of  Water  for  Extraction. 
— ^For  fresh  materials  the  amount  of  sample  and  proportion  of  water 
for  extraction  should  be  such  as  to  give  between  0.35-0-45  grm.  tannin 
per  100  c.c.  of  solution.  For  spent  materials  this  proportion  should 
be  approximated  as  closely  as  practicable. 

4,  Extraction  of  Sample.— Extraction  should  be  conducted  in  a 
form  of  apparatus  that  permits  the  removal  of  the  extractive  solution 
from  the  influence  of  sustained  high  temperature,  and  shall  be  con- 
tinued till  a  portion  tested  with  gelatin-salt  solution  fails  to  give  a  pre- 
cipitate. At  least  500  c.c.  of  the  first  portions  of  extracted  solution 
should  be  removed  and  not  subject  to  further  heating.  A  thin  layer 
of  cotton  must  be  used  in  order  to  prevent  fine  material  pasdng  over. 

4a.  Sumac  and  Kindred  Materials. — ^Put  the  material  (the  amount 
should  be  such  as  to  give  between  0.35-0.45  grm.  tannin  per  loo  c.c. 
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solution)  in  a  form  of  apparatus  that  permits  the  removal  of  the 
extractive  solution  from  the  influence  of  sustained  high  temperature, 
cover  it  with  water  and  aUow  it  to  soak  for  an  hour,  then  extract  by 
collecting  3,000  c.c.  of  the  extractive  solution  outside  through  lower 
tube  in  from  six  to  eight  hours.  Let  the  extractive  solution  stand  over 
night  and  analyse  the  following  day  by  the  official  method  for  extracts. 

5.  Analysis. — After  extraction  and  dilution  solutions  must  be 
heated  to  80°  and  analysis  conducted  as  per  official  method  for 
extracts.  In  the  case  of  weaker  dilutions  than  the  official  method 
specifies,  the  amount  of  hide  powder  must  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  tannin.  10  grm.  of  the  air-dried  sample  should  be  dried  as  in 
I.  to  determine  moisture  content  of  the  portion  extracted,  and  the 
analysis  calculated  and  reported  upon  a  "dry"  basis.  The  tannin  in 
fresh  materials  should  also  be  reported  on  the  basis  of  the  moisture 
content  of  the  sample  "as  received." 

II.  Analysis  of  Extracts. 

6.  Amotmt  and  Dilution  for  Analysis. — Fluid  extracts  must  be 
allowed  to  come  to  room  temperature  and  weighed  in  stoppered  weigh- 
ing bottle.  Such  quantity  shall  be  taken  as  will  give  from  0.35-0.45 
grm.  tannin  per  100  c.c.  of  solution;  dissolve  in  exacdy  900  c.c.  of 
distilled  water  at  80°,-  and  make  up  to  mark  after  standing  not  more 
than  30  hours,  nor  less  than  12  hours.  Temperature  must  not  fall 
below  ao". 

7.  Total  Solids. — Thoroughly  mix  solution,  pipette  100  c.c.  into 
tared  dish,  evaporate  and  dry  as  directed  under  "Evaporation  and 
Drying." 

8.  Soluble  Solids. — To  i  grm.  of  kaolin  in  a  beaker  add  75  c.c.  of 
solution.  Stir  and  pour  on  a  590  S.  &S.  15  cm.  pleated  filter-paper, 
return  filtrate  to  paper  for  i  hour  keeping  filter  full.  Then  pour  solu- 
tion from  filter,  or  remove  with  pipette.  Bring  800  c.c.  of  solution  to 
90°,  refill  the  filter  with  this  solution  and  begin  to  collect  filtrate  for 
evaporating  and  drying  so  soon  as  the  solution  comes  dear.  Keep 
filter  full.  Evaporate  and  dry  the  first  100  c.c.  of  filtrate,  as  under 
"Evaporation  and  Drying."  Funnels  and  receiving  vessels  must  be 
kept  covered  during  collection  of  filtrate  for  evaporation, 

9.  Hon-tannins. — A  (quantity  of  hide  powder  sufficient  for  the 
number  of  analyses  to  be  made  shall  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  Digest  with  35  times  its  weight  of  water  till  thoroughly 
soaked.    Add  3%  of  chrome  alum  in  solution.    Agitate  by  either 
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shaking  or  stirrisg  occasionally  for  several  hours  and  leave  over  night. 
Wash  by  squeezing  through  linen,  continuing  the  washing  tintU  the 
wash  water  gives  no  precipitate  with  barium  chloride.  Squeeze  the  hide 
using  a  press  if  necessary,  so  that  the  wet  hide  will  contain  between 
70  and  75%  of  moisture.  Use  approximately  20  grm.  of  wet  hide  for 
moisture  estimation.  Add  to  aoo  c.c.  of  the  original  solution  such 
quantity  of  the  wet  hide  as  represents  from  12  to  13  grm.  dry  hide. 
Shake  for  lo  minutes  in  some  form  of  mechanical  shaker  and  squeeze 
immediately  through  linen.  Add  2  grm.  of  kaolin  to  the  filtrate,  stir 
and  filter  through  folded  filter  (No.  i  F.  Swedish  recommended)  of 
size  sufficient  to  hold  entire  filtrate,  returning  till  dear.  Evaporate 
100  C.C.  of  the  filtrate.  The  weight  of  the  residue  must  be  corrected 
for  the  dilution  caused  by  the  water  contained  in  the  wet  hide  powder. 

The  non-tannin  filtrate  must  not  give  a  precipitate  with  a  1%  gelatin. 
10%  salt  solution. 

Note. — In  order  to  limit  the  amount  of  dried  hide  powder  used, 
determine  the  moisture  in  the  aid-dried  powder  and  c^culate  the 
quantity  equal  to  ia.5  grm.  of  the  actual  dry  powder.  Take  any  mul- 
tiple of  this  quantity  according  to  the  number  of  analyses  to  be  made 
and  after  chroming  and  washing  as  directed,  squeeze  to  a  weight 
representing  70-57%  water.  Weigh  the  whole  amoimt  and  divide 
by  the  multiple  of  12.5  grm.  taken  to  obtain  the  weight  of  hide  powder 
for  200  c.c.  solution. 

10.  Tannin. — The  tannin  content  is  shown  by  the  difference 
between  the  soluble  solids  and  the  corrected  non-tannins. 

III.  Analysis  of  Liquors. 

11.  Dilution. — Liquors  must  be  diluted  for  analysis  so  as  to  give  as 
nearly  as  possible  0.7  grm.  solids  per  100  c.c.  of  solution. 

1 2.  Total  Solids. — To  be  estimated  as  in  Extract  Analysis. 

13.  Soluble  Solids. — To  be  estimated  as  in  Extract  Analysts. 

14.  Non-tannins. — To  be  estimated  by  shaking  300  c.c.  of  solu- 
tion with  the  amount  of  wet  chromed  hide  powder  containing  70-75% 
moisture,  corresponding  to  an  amount  of  dry  hide  powder  shown  in 
the  following  table; 

Tanmn  range  per  100  c.c.  Dry  hide  powder  per  100  c,c. 

o-aS-o-3S «™-  6-5-0      gn°- 

0.15-0.15  grm.  4-(S.5    gnn. 

0.00-0.15  gim.  *"<l       gf>B- 
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Solutions  to  be   shaken   for   non-tannins   as   in  Extract   Aaalyns. 
100  c.c.  must  be  evaporated  as  in  Extract  Analysis. 

IV.  Evaporation  and  Drying. 

15.  Evaporation  and  Temperature. — All  evaporations  and  dry- 
ings sliall  be  conducted  in  tbe  form  of  apparatus  known  as  the  "com- 
bined evaporator  and  dryer"  at  a  temperature  not  less  than  98°.  The 
time  of  evaporation  and  drying  shall  be  16  hours. 

16.  Dishes. — The  dishes  used  for  evaporation  and  drying  of  all 
residues  shall  be  flat-bottom  glass  dishes  of  not  less  than  2  3/4  in. 
diameter,  nor  greater  than  3  in.  in  diameter. 

Provisional  methods  for  sampling  tannin  materials  have  been 
adopted  by  the  American  Assodalion  under  8  different  headings 
{J.  Am.Leatker  Chem.  Assoc.,  1911,  7)  which  cover  the  details  under 
which  liquid  extracts  in  barrels,  liquid  extracts  in  bulk,  liquid  extracts 
in  tank  cars,  solid  extracts,  crude  tannin  materials,  crude  tannin  mate- 
rials in  bulk,  spent  tan  and  woods,  ground  barks  and  cut  woods,  and 
liquid  samples  shall  be  taken,  and  if  the  analysis  is  required  to  conform 
with  the  U.  S.  A.  official  method  care  must  be  taken  also  to  collect  the 
samples  under  tbe  conditions  laid  down  from  time  to  time  by  this 
association. 

Notes  on  the  Official  Methods. — The  American  method  of  stand- 
ardising hide  powder  is  given  by  Procter  as  follows:  Sufficient  powder 
is  weighed  into  an  agitation  flask  for  the  work  in  hand  to  equd  6.5  grm. 
dry  hide  powder  per  analysis,  acidity  8°  (this  being  the  natural  acidity 
of  the  American  powder);  10  times  the  weight  of  powder,  in  water,  is 
then  measured  out,  and  such  a  quantity  of  N/io  NaOH  is  added  as 
will  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  hide  powder  to  an  acidity  of  5°  (or  3  c.c, 
per  6.5  grm.  powder)  after  mixing.  The  solution  is  poured  on  the 
powder,  and  the  whole  Stated  for  so  minutes,  and  the  required  quan- 
tity of  basic  chromium  chloride  is  added  direcdy  to  the  powder.  The 
whole  is  agitated  for  i  hour  and  proceeded  with  as  usual  {Collegium, 
1908,  310, 166).  This  is  claimed  to  be  superior  in  its  working  to  the 
Paessler  powder  as  used  in  Europe. 

The  Berkefeld  candle  was  first  recommended  by  Parker  and  Payne 
for  the  purpose  of  filtration  of  tannin  infusions.  It  has  met  with 
official  recognition  {CMegium,  1904,  249). 

The  Reed  method  of  filtration  is  conducted  under  reduced  pressure 
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through  asbestos  and  kaolin  on  the  filter  plate  of  a  porcelain  funnel 
(in  one  piece)  of  a  1/2  in.  diameter.  2  grm.  of  pure  acid- washed  asbes- 
tos of  woolly  texture  are  stirred  with  about  50  c.c.  of  the  tannin  solu- 
tion and  the  mixture  is  then  thrown  on  the  hlter  plate  and  sucked 
down  firmly  on  the  plate  by  means  of  the  vacuum;  2  grm.  of  kaolin 
are  then  stirred  with  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  and,  the  vacuum  being  still 


—Apparatus  for  filtraiion  irf 


solutioD. 


on,  poured  gently  on  the  asbestos  layer.     When  the  filtrate  passes 
through  clear,  it  is  collected  for  analysis. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  a  is  well  suited  for  the  purp<»e  in 
question,  the  clear  filtrate  only  being  collected  in  B  when  it  is  run- 
ning dear  into  C.  Results  indicate  that  as  compared  with  the  inter- 
national official  method,  u^ng  No.  590  S.  St  S.  paper  or  the  Berkfeld 
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candle,  a  much  dearer  filtrate  is  obtained  with  less  trouble.  The  re- 
sults are  tabulated  and  given  in  the  /.  Am.  Leaiker  Chem.  Assoc. 
(1907,  2,  420)  and  Collegium  (1907,  285,  414).  Although  there  is  a 
possible  absorption  of  tannin  by  the  asbestos  and  kaolin  due  to  surface 
concentration  the  effect  of  this  is  not  so  great  as  with  cellulose  (61ter- 
paper).  It  would  seem  that  this  method  promises  to  be  very  useful  in 
the  future. 

The  Reed  method  has  been  further  reported  on  (/.  Am.  Leatlier 
Chem.  Assoc.,  1910, 5, 179)  and  greater  experience  in  its  working  will 
be  necessary  before  it  can  be  passed  as  equal  to  the  Berkfeld  candle 
method.  When  working  with  quebracho  or  hemlock  bark  this  filter 
is  said  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

As  a  result  of  further  use.  Reed's  method  has  been  considered 
satisfactory  by  Procter  {Collegium,  1910,  341). 

The  American  Leather  Chemists'  Association  decided  (/.  Anter. 
Leather  Chem.  Assoc,  1909,  4,  310-323)  that  the  official  method 
of  chroming  hide  powder  shall  remain  unaltered,  but  that  the  ratio 
of  weight  of  water  to  hide  powder  used  should  be  reduced  from 
35  to  10.  The  acidity  of  the  hide  powder  should  be  adjusted  so  that 
10  grm.  require  10  c.c.  N/io  NaOH  for  neutralisation,  Houghs' 
method  being  used.  They  also  recommend  that  extra  care  be  taken  to 
eliminate  the  error  (jne  to  rapid  cooling  of  quebracho  and  hemlock 
extracts,  and  to  standardise  the  amount  of  insoluble  matter  precipi- 
tated which  is  affected  by  variations  in  such  treatment. 

The  United  States  of  America  Department  of  Agriculttire 
through  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  {Bull.  No.  107, 1907)  gives  the  Official 
and  Provisional  Methods  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricul- 
tural chemists.  This  does  not  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the 
American  Official  method  and  is  obviously  founded  on  it. 

The  determination  of  acidity  in  hide  powder  has  been  criticised  by 
D,  L,  Tucker  {J.  Amer.  Leather  Chem.  Assoc.,  1909,  4,  333-336), 
Comparing  the  4  methods  in  use,  viz.,  that  of  Bennett  {J.Soc.Chem. 
Ind.,  1907,  36,  456),  Small  (J.  Amer.  Leather  Chem.  Assoc.,  1907,  2, 
347;  1908,  3,  75),  Hough  {J.Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1909,  38,  804),  and  a 
modified  Bennett  method,  Tucker  finds  difficulty  in  working  them,  the 
Hough  method  being  conddered  the  most  accurate,  but  having  a 
possible  error  equivalent  to  0.3  c.c.  of  N/io  alkali. 

The  influence  of  the  proportion  of  chromium  in  the  present  standard 
chromed  bide  powder  on  the  analysis  of  oakwood  extract  has  been 
Vol.  v.— 6 
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Studied  by  J.  Jedlicka  (Collegium,  1908,  335,  334)  and  the  variations 
recorded  when  the  chromium  varies  between  o  and  1%  in  the  resulting 
hide  powder.  The  results  show  variations  in  absorption  amounting 
to  2.4%;  between  o.i%-o.4%  Cr.  up  to  1.1%;  and  between  0.4-1% 
Cr.  to  1.4%.  The  need  of  a  standard  for  the  amount  of  chromium 
present  is  made  evident. 

Chroming  of  Hide  Powder. — A  new  and  more  rapid  method  has 
been  proposed  in  the  place  of  the  American  Official  method  (/. 
Amer.  Leather  Cktm.  Assoc,  1910,  5,  419)  by  a  committee  appointed 
to  report  on  the  matter.  The  hide  powder  is  wetted  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  water  and  3  %  of  chrome  alum  added  with  continuous 
agitation  for  i  hour,  and  the  powder  washed  according  to  the  official 
method.    The  two  methods  show  very  dose  agreement. 

The  relative  efficiency  of  the  difEerent  methods  of  chroming  hide 
powder  has  been  recently  considered  by  Oberfell  {/.  Amer.  Leather 
Ckem.  Assoc.,  19T0,  5,  434). 

The  subject  of  the  solubility  of  the  extracts  is  one  of  great  difficulty 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  analyst.  Many  extracts  which  show  no 
insoluble  residue  in  weak  solutions  do  so  In  strong  ones  (as  used  in  the 
tanyard)  and  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  whether  on  dilution  these  pass 
into  solution  again. 

The  American  method  of  estimating  insolutjle  matter  is  to  make 
up  the  liquor  to  exactly  40*'  BK,  and  take  the  total  solids  before  and 
after  filtration  by  evaporation.  Parker  has  pointed  out  that  this 
method  is  not  an  ideal  one.  It  gives  no  indication  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  insoluble  portion.  The  International  Commission  is  studying 
this  question  at  the  present  time. 

The  general  question  has  been  studied  in  detail  by  J.  Paessler  and 
T.  Veil  {Collegium,  1908,323,  295;  323,308  and334,  323)  and  should 
be  referred  to  by  those  interested  in  this  matter.  Certain  improve- 
ments suggested  by  Zeuthen  {Collegium,  190S,  336)  are  under  consid- 
eration by  the  I.  A.  L.  T.  C.  Grassier  reports  that  in  rare  cases 
tannin  extracts  may  be  coloured  with  analine  dyes  and  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing method  for  their  detection:  Add  2  c.c.  of  sodium  hydroxide 
(1:10)  to  5  c.c.  of  the  extract,  then  add  5  c.c.  benzene  and  shake  well. 
After  standing  the  benzene  portion  is  passed  through  a  dry  filter-paper. 

Add  I  c.c.  of  concentrated  acetic  add  to  the  solution,  which  will 
then  extract  the  colour  from  the  benzene;  auramine  may  be  looked  for 
as  the  most  likely  dyestuft. 
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The  Value  of  Non-tana  and  Phlobathenes. — The  value  of  the 
non-tans  in  any  extract  or  tan  liquor  is  open  to  question.  Some  prac- 
tical authorities  estimate  their  value  as  high;  on  the  other  hand,  Parker 
{J.Soc.Ckem.  Ind.,  1910,  29, 313)  is  inclined  to  hold  the  opposite  view. 
Variations  in  the  nature  of  these  non-tans  may  give  rise  to  these  con- 
flicting opinions.  This  problem  has  been  complicated  in  recent  years 
by  the  manufacture  of  extracts  at  higher  temperature  and  pressure 
which  naturally  gives  increased  extraction  of  the  so-called  non-tans. 
A  more  detailed  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  non-tans  (/.«.,  the 
proportion  of  the  gallic  acid  in  the  same  to  the  tannin  present)  will 
throw  further  light  on  this  subject.  Stiasny  {Collegium,  1909,  385, 
39S)  has  shown  that  a  higher  percentage  of  non-tans  undoubtedly 
slows  up  the  p>enetration  of  the  tannin  proper  into  the  pelt  and  Parker 
has  shown  that  in  some  cases  their  presence  lowers  the  subsequent 
resistance  to  water  penetration.  If  their  value  is  of  a  negative  order 
experimental  tanning  with  pure  tannic  add  should  give  the  optimum 
effect.  Figures  are  not  available  to  show  whether  this  is  so  in 
practice. 

Phlobathenes,  or  tannin-resins  play  an  important  part  in  tanning. 
They  determine  the  superior  water-resisting  power  of  sole  leathers. 
The  modem  call  for  very  light  coloured  leathers  for  this  use,  which  are 
produced  by  a  subsequent  treatment  in  which  bisulphites  play  an 
important  part,  tends  to  remove  these  more  insoluble  tannins,  which 
have  been  deposited  within  the  fibre  substance  at  much  cost  of  time  and 
labour  to  the  tanner.  The  boot  manufacturer  has  been  severely 
criticised  on  this  account;  and  the  future  should  see  a  return  to  a  more 
rational  standard  in  which  the  wearing  and  water- resisting  properties 
are  properly  appreciated,  and  mere  colour  takes  its  proper  place  in  the 
valuation  of  these  leathers. 

Treatment  Irith  Hide  Powder. 

The  recognised  methods  of  treating  the  tannin  solution  with  hide 
powder  have  been  the  "filter-bell"  and  the  "shake"  methods.  The 
former  has  now  been  discarded  officially  in  favour  of  the  shake  method 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  These  may  differ  in  the  results  given 
up  to  4-6%  (Paessler).  The  filter-bell  method  has  so  often  been 
described  that  under  the  circumstances  little  space  will  be  given  to 
it  here.     It  consists  of  a  siphon  filter  connected  at  the  upper  end 
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with  a  bottle  of  about  lo  c.c.  capacity  from  which  the  bottom  has  been 
removed.  The  short  limb  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  rubber  cork  into  the 
neck  of  the  bottle.  This  is  loosely  plugged  with  glass  wool,  and  the 
bottle  is  lightly  but  firmly  filled  with  hide  powder.  When  filled  the 
powder  is  kept  in  place  by  a  piece  of  muslin  held  over  the  lower  end 
with  a  rubber  band.  The  glass  siphon  is  about  30  cm.  long.  The 
packed  filter  is  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  the  tannin  infusion  added  very 
carefully  so  that  the  hide  powder  is  gradually  wetted  by  capillary 
action.  This  should  occupy  nearly  an  hour.  When  the  beaker  is 
filled  with  solution  the  siphon  is  started  by  suction  and  the  solution 
passing  over  collected  in  a  measured  glass.  The  first  30  c.c.  passing 
is  rejected  and  the  second  60  c.c.  collected  if  It  is  free  from  cloudiness, 


Fig.  3. 

and  under  Procter's  instructions  if  a  little  of  the  second  portion  is  then 
allowed  to  drop  into  the  first  portion  there  should  be  no  precipitate. 
This  precaution  is  not  needed  with  the  chromed  hide  powder.  The 
filtering  operation  should  not  take  more  than  i  hour,  nor  less  than 
half  an  hour.  This  method,  due  to  Procter,  has  been  compared  with 
the  shake  method  by  the  International  Congress,  and  after  seven  years 
deliberation  has  finally  been  certified  as  being  often  incorrect  and 
misleading,  since  it  depends  on  two  varying  factions,  viz.,  the  quality 
of  the  hide  powder  and  the  personal  element  of  each  chemist  (Parker, 
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Collegium,  1907,  385,  410).  Figures  are  also  given  by  this  authority, 
using  the  then  official  FieibuT^  powder,  showing  the  differences  ob- 
tained by  the  two  methods  when  using  different  extracts  (Colhgium, 
1907,  286,  434). 

The  shake  method  may  be  conducted  in  a  so-called  milk  shaker 
as  used  in  America  (Vocuro,  Leather  Mamifacl.,  1894,  9),  but  any 
satisfactory  method  of  keeping  the  mixture  in  vigorous  agitation  will 
do  equally  well.  Bottles  fixed  on  a  frame  involving  not  less  than 
60  revtdutions  per  minute  give  satisfactory  results. 

Other  Hefhods  of  Estimating  Tannins. 

The  direct  weighing  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  gelatin  in  a  solu- 
tion of  tannin  was  first  suggested  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  stated  that  the 
precipitate  contained  40%  of  gallotannic  add.  The  method  has  been 
more  recently  employed  by  Stoddart,  MacE^o,  GUnther,  Johansen, 
Lehroann,  and  others,  who  differ  widely  in  their  statements  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  precipitate.  It  undoubtedly  varies  gready 
in  compodtion  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  other 
circumstances,  besides  which  it  is  soluble  in  excess  of  gelatin  solution 
and  very  difficult  to  wash  free  from  alum  or  other  salts  employed 
to  facilitate  the  precipitation.  The  variable  nature  of  the  precipitate, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  end  of  the  action,  is 
against  the  use  of  this  method.  Lehmann  has  shown  that  the  liquid 
may  be  diluted  within  certain  limits  without  notably  affecting  the 
result,  while  the  clarification  of  the  liquid  can  be  effected  by  adding 
powdered  glass  or  barium  sulphate  and  vigorously  stirring.  The 
tannin  infusion  is  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  titrated  with  a  1%  solution  of 
gelatin  in  cold  saturated  ammonium  chloride.  The  end  of  the  action 
is  ascertained  by  filtering  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  and  testing  it  with  a 
solution  of  gelatin  on  a  watch-glass  placed  on  a  black  surface.  Catechu- 
latmic  acid  is  said  to  give  good  results  in  this  way,  i  c.c.  of  the  gdatin 
reagent  representing  0.139  E^*"^'  *^^  ^^^  tannin.  Johansen  recom- 
mends that  a  litde  chrome-alum  should  be  added  to  the  ammonium 
chloride  solution. 

H.  Dieudonn^  {Chem.  Zeil.,  18S6,  10,  1067)  ascertained  the  density 
of  the  infusion  before  and  after  the  absorption  by  means  of  a  delicate 
hydrometer,  instead  of  weighing  the  residues  obtained  on  evaporating 
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equal  volumes  to  dryness,  and  gave  a  table  of  densities  of  solu- 
tions of  gallotannic  add.  The  saving  of  time  effected  by  ascertain- 
ing the  density  of  the  infusions,  instead  of  evaporating  them  to  dryness, 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  uncertainty  that  all  tannins  have 
the  same  solution-density  as  gallotannic  add.  The  suggestion  is  prac- 
tically a  revival  of  the  obsolete  process  of  Hammer.  According  to  this 
observer,  for  concentrations  below  5%,  gallotannic  add  has  a  solution- 
dendty  of  0.004.  Above  that  strength  the  increase  is  slightly  more 
rapid,  a  10%  solution  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  i  .0406,  and  15%  of  1.0614, 
while  a  20%  solution  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.0824.  Hence  each  o.i  gnn.  of 
gallotannic  add  present  in  100  c.c.  of  its  aqueous  solution  may  be 
regarded  as  increasing  the  sp.  gr.  by  0.0004. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  direct  observation  of  the  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  hide,  or  other  gelatinous  substance  emfdoyed,  is 
impracticable,  but  purified  catgut  has  been  suggested  by  A.  Girard  for 
the  estimation  of  the  tannin  and  colouring  matter  of  wtn«  (Rep.  Analyl. 
Chem.,  r882,  18,  285. 

W.  Schmitz-Dimiont  {Zeit.  fUr  Sffent.  Chemie.,  3,  209)  proposed  as 
a  substitute  for  hide  powder  formalin-gelatin  prepared  in  the  following 
way:  thick  filter-paper  is  saturated  with  a  10%  solution  of  gelatin  and 
dried.  This  is  then  Immersed  for  24  hours  in  a  2%  solution  of  for- 
malin, and  afterward  dried  at  95°.  It  is  then  cut  into  strips  and 
reduced  to  powder  by  grinding,  and  again  treated  with  formalin  solu- 
tion for  34  hours.  It  is  then  dried  at  100°.  In  order  to  free  the  prep- 
aration from  trioxymethylene  it  is  digested  in  hot  water  until  the 
washings  give  no  formaldehyde  reaction  with  alkaline  resordnol. 
The  powder  is  then  dried  on  a  water-bath  and  is  ready  for  use.  Hide 
powder  treated  with  formalin  has  also  been  tried  but  is  unsatisfactory 
in  its  keeping  qualities. 

A  modified  method  of  estimating  tannin  by  predpitation  with  gelatin 
has  been  described  by  Collin  and  Benoist  (MonttScient.,  r888, 31,364). 
They  employ  an  aniline  dye  in  conjunction  with  gelatin,  and  operate 
in  presence  of  caldum  acetate.'  The  end  of  the  operation  is  indicated 
by  the  decolourisation  of  the  liquid,  the  dye  being  predpitated  with 
the  gdatin. 

A  solution  of  tannin  is  made  by  dissolving  5  grm.  of  dry  pure  tannic 
add  in  water,  adding  0.5  c.c.  of  a  10%  solution  of  mercuric  iodide 


:>f  magenta  as  Bn  indicBtor 


LicBtor  WBa  prBviouily  lugseitad  by  Wmgiwr.  but  wu  foun 
freely  absorbed  by  the  pi«cipitate  of  laiinaM  of  aelalin. 
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dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  potassium  iodide,  and  diluting  the  liquid 
to  I  litre.  A  wdght  of  5  gnc.  of  gelatin  is  dissolved  in  i  litre  of  hot 
distilled  water,  the  liquid  boiled,  and  sufficient  white  of  egg  added  to 
clarify  it.  After  cooling,  0.5  c.c.  of  the  mercuric  iodide  solution  is 
added  and  sufficient  sodium  hydroxide  to  render  the  liquid  slightly 
alkaline.  50  grm.  of  pure  and  dry  caldum  acetate  is  dissolved  in  i 
litre  of  water,  and  the  filtered  liquid  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
mercuric  iodide  solution.    This  acts  as  a  preservative  of  the  solution. 

For  the  assay  of  tannin  infusions  which  are  not  coloured,  a  1% 
solution  of  pure  methylene  blue  is  used.  For  coloured  tannins  or 
extracts  either  a  4%  solution  of  Nicholson 's  blue  BB,  or  a  1%  solution 
of  Uue-black  NBI. 

For  the  estimation  a  flask  is  used,  having  a  capacity  of  about  60  c.c. 
and  a  neck  3  cm.  in  diameter.  1  c.c.  of  gelatin  solution,  2  drops  of 
blue  solution  and  5  c.c.  of  caldum  acetate  are  measured  into  the  flask, 
which  is  then  filled  to  the  neck  with  distilled  water  at  a.  temperature  of 
75°  to  80°,  by  means  of  a  burette  capable  of  delivering  40  drops  to  i  c.c.  * 
A  little  of  the  standard  stdution  of  tannin  is  added,  when  the  flask  is 
dosed  and  shaken.  A  predpitate  is  formed  which  rapidly  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  the  addition  of  the  tannin  is  continued  drop 
by  drop  with  agitadon  between  each  addition  until  the  solution  becomes 
colouriess.  The  process  is  then  repeated  with  a  soludon  of  the  tannin- 
matter  to  be  assayed,  which,  if  add,  should  previoudy  be  neady 
neutralised  by  the  caudous  addidon  of  sodium  hydroxide. 

The  method  has  been  tested  under  various  conditions.  Altera- 
tions in  the  concentration  of  the  tannin  solutions;  the  presence  of  other 
organic  substances,  sucb  as  lactates,  butyrates,  gallates,  and  gallic 
adds;  and  all  the  salts  that  accompany  tannin  as  it  occurs  in  commerce, 
have  littie  or  no  influence  on  the  results.  When  a  large  proportion  of 
gallic  add  is  present,  a  known  volume  of  the  standard  tannin  solution 
must  be  added  to  the  soludon  to  be  assayed,  making  the  requisite 
correction. 

Casein  has  been  used  by  Nierenstdn  {Ckem.  Zeit.,  1911,  35,  31) 
as  a  predpitant  for  tannic  acid  in  the  place  erf  gelatin,  100  c.c.  of  a 
solution  of  tannin  being  shaken  for  10  minutes  with  6  grm.  of  casein 
(free  from  fat)  and  then  with  a  further  3  grm.  of  the  same  material. 


■Tlw  authon  ueil  spcciBlIy  conttmcWd  bnreCUs.  An  ardinuT  bunttc  with  alasi-tar 
VQuJd  nrwita  the  purpose,  if  a  ipecial  noaele  of  diawn-out  gtaai  tube  were  attached  to  it  by 
indla-mbber  tubiTlA^  ApparenUy  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  modifjr  tha  manipola- 
tkm  D  ■■  to  employ  larger  quantitia  01  more  dilute  aohit joni.  and  thus  avoid  the  oecenity 
of  oiinc  a  ipecial  burette 
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After  filtering  the  absorbed  taoiiin  is  estimated  as  in  the  hide  pow- 
der process.     It  is  said  that  dextrose  and  gallic  add  are  not  absorbed. 

A  method  of  assaying  lea,  originating  with  Allen  (Chem.  News,  29, 
169, 189),  was  based  on  the  precipitation  of  the  tannin  from  a  hot  solu- 
tion by  a  standard  solution  of  lead  acetate,  the  end  of  the  action  being 
ascertained  by  filtering  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  and  testing  it  with 
ammoniacal  fenicyanide.  The  method  was  selected  partly  because 
the  estimation  included  any  gallic  add  which  might  be  present,  and 
hence  is  not  suited  for  the  assay  of  tanning  materials  without  some 
modification.  '■ 

R.  Jackson  {Chem.  News,  1S84,  50,  179)  agitated  tannin  infusions 
with  lead  carbonate,  filtered  after  a  few  hours,  and  calculated  the 
tannin  from  the  loss  of  gravity,  assuming  a  1%  solution  of  all  kinds  of 
taimin  to  be  1.0038. 

Dodge  ■(/.  Am.  Leather  Chem.  Soc.,  1907,  2,  38)  predpitates  the  tan- 
nin by  means  of  lead  carbonate,  estimating  the  total  solids  and  soluble 
solids  by  the  official  method  (A.  L.  C.  A. ).  Add  solutions  dissolve 
part  of  the  lead  carbonate  and  this  must  be  allowed  for.  Results  are 
rather  higher  than  with  hide  powder. 

A.  Carpen^  (GuBseWa,  1875,  5,  lao)  recommends,  for  the  estimation 
of  the  tannin  in  wine,  the  use  of  a  solution  of  ammonio-acetate  of  zinc 
containing  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  which  reagent  has  the  property 
of  forming  with  the  ceno-tannin  a  tannate  of  zinc  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  in  ammonia,  and  in  excess  of  the  reagent  itself^  while  it  gives 
no  predpitate  with  alcohol,  malic  or  tartaric  acid,  tartrates,  glycerin, 
gelatin,  albumin,  or  the  iron  salts  of  organic  adds.  With  gallic  and 
succinic  adds,  dextrose,  and  salts  of  aluminium  it  forms  predpitates 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent  and  in  ammonia. 

On  treating  the  wine  with  an  excess  of  ammoniacal  zinc  acetate,  a 
predpitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  zinc  tannate  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  colouring  matter.  The  wine  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling  to 
agglomerate  the  predpitate,  which,  after  cooling,  is  filtered  oS  and 
washed  with  a  little  boiling  water,  to  remove  adherent  colouring  matter. 
The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  the  solution 
so  obtained  titrated  with  standard  permanganate  and  indigo,  as  indi- 

>  M.  Villon  {BuU.  Soc.  Ckim.,  iBSj,  47.  g?)  itaCa  that  nilic  add  ia  not  precipitated  hj 
lead  acetate,  but  this  is  not  Qm  cMe.  Guyiird,  muated  tbat  by  usins  a  Bolution  of  acetate 
of  lead  containing  a  oonaidarable  quantity  of  fne  acetic  add  it  might  be  poecible  to  preci- 
pitata  tannic  adds  (and  colouiinff  matter)  vbile  Icavinif  nllic  acid  in  solution,  and  thui,  by 
treating  tha  lead  predpitate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acia,  a  solution  would  be  abtained  in 
which  tne  tannic  acid  could  beeotimated  by  the  permanganate  method.  This  procen  ba4 
been  inveicigaled  and  used  in  the  Dreaper  method  ((ee  paae  70). 
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cated  OD  page  63.  The  results  by  this  method  are  stated  to  be  accurate 
when  applied  to  wine,  but  Kathreiner  found  that  with  ordinary  tannin- 
matters  the  figures  were  very  inconstant. 

Figures  have  been  given  covering  the  use  of  this  process  with  Chest- 
nut,. Mimosa,  Sumac,  and  Quebracho,  which  seem  to  be  satisfactory 
and  ^ree  with  the  official  method  within  certain  close  limits  (see 
page  31). 

Ammoniacal  acetate  of  zinc  is  recommended  to  precipitate  the 
tannin  by  Lepetit  {Collegium,  1910,  375}.  The  excess  of  zinc  is 
removed  by  ammonium  sulphide.  30  grm.  of  zinc  acetate  are 
dissolved  in  80'c.c.  water  and  13  c.c.  of  ammonium  acetate  solution 
added.  The  latter  is  prepared  by  neutralising  gladal  acetic  add 
with  strong  ammonia.  8  c.c.  of  strong  ammonia  are  then  added.  To 
predpitate  the  tannin,  100  c.c.  of  solution  containing  4.65  grm.  of 
tannin  per  litre  are  treated  with  6  c.c.  of  the  zinc  soludon.  After  five 
minutes  the  soludon  is  filtered  through  S.  and  S.  paper  605.  The 
zinc  is  removed  from  the  dear  filtrate.  4  drops  of  acetic  add  and 
1.5  of  colourless  ammonium  sulphide  bdng  added  to  65  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate.  This,  after-filtration,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue 
dried  at  loa^-ios"  in  a  vacuum. 

In  Gerland's  process,  the  tannin  is  precipitated  by  a  standard 
solution  of  tartar-emedc  (2.611  grm.  per  litre),  in  presence  of  ammo- 
nium chloride,  which  prevents  the  co-predpitation  of  gallic  add.  The 
assay  of  sumac  by  this  method  is  said  to  give  results  which  are  con- 
stantly 2/3  of  those  given  by  dtration  with  permanganate.  The 
tendency  of  the  standard  soludon  to  change  may  be  obviated  by  the 
addition  of  methylated  spirit  to  the  solution.  Some  tannins  (e.  g., 
those  of  catechin  and  horse-chestnut)  are  not  precipitated  by  taitar- 
emetic. 

Richards  and  Palmer  (Silliman's  Amer.  Jour.  Science,  (3],  16,  196, 
361)  substituted  acetate  for  the  chloride  of  ammonium  in  Gerland's 
process,  and  ascertained  the  point  of  complete  predpitation  of  the 
tannin  by  testing  a  drop  of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  on  a  hot  por- 
celain plate  with  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  which  produced  an 
orange  predpitate  if  the  antimony  is  in  excess.  The  standard  solution 
of  tartar-emetic  contains  6.730  grm.  of  the  dried  salt  per  litre;  r  c.c.  of 
this  solution  is  equivalent  to  o.oi  grm.  of  tannin. 

The  Parker-Payne  method  of  analysis  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1904,  33, 
64S)  is  based  on  the  estimation  of  the  acidity  of  the  solution  before  and 
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after  the  removal  of  the  tannios  as  caldiun  salts.  300  c.c.  of  N/5 
solution  of  calcium  hydroxide  is  added  to  300  c.c.  of  the  tannin  solution 
of  about  the  strength  used  in  the  official  methods,  and  allowed  to  stand 
foT  4  hours  with  occasional  shaking.  100  c.c.  are  filtered  and  titrated 
with  acid  using  phenolphtfaalein  as  an  indicator.  The  amount  of 
calcium  hydroxide  used  is  called  the  "total  absorptum  value."  The 
tannin  is  then  removed  by  precipitation  with  "collin,"  an  indefinite 
form  of  hydroliscd  gelatin,  which  is  very  sensitive  as  a  precipitant. 
The  lime  absorption  ia  this  filtrate  is  then  taken  and  gives  the  "acid 
absorption,"  the  difference  between  these  figures  being  the  true 
tannin.  It  has  been  pointed  out  (DTe&pti,  Chem.  Neuis,  1904,  90,111, 
and  Wood,  J.  Sac.  Chem.  Ind.,  1904,  33,  1071)  that  this  precipitation 
is  not  a  satisfactoiy  one.  Procter  and  Bennett  (/,  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
1906,  25,  aji)  also  consider  it  unsatisfactory.  Boegh  {Collegium, 
1904,  I25t  301)  also  shows  that  while  the  process  seems  to  give  results 
which  compare  with  the  hide-powder  process  in  the  case  of  the  pyrogallol 
tannins,  this  is  not  so  with  the  catechol  group. 

A.  Casdi  {Chtm.  Z^.,  18S4,  8,  98)  estimated  tannin  by  precipita- 
tion with  a  solution  of  nickel  ammonium-sulphate.  A  volume  of  solu- 
tion (i  c.c.)  which  will  precipitate  o.oi  grm.  of  gall-tannin  is  stated  to 
be  equivalent  to  0.01497  °^  oak-bark  tannin. 

F.  Becker  described  a  method  of  estimating  tannin  by  precipitation 
with  a  solution  containing  5  grm.  of  methyl-violet  per  litre  {pkem. 
Zeit.,  18S5,  9,  46).  50  c.c.  of  this  soludon  is  diluted  with  450  c.c.  of 
water  at  50°,  and  a  1%  sc^udon  of  pure  gallotannic  add  run  slowly  in, 
with  continual  stirring,  until  the  colouring  matter  is  completdy  pre- 
dpitated,  a  point  readily  ascertained  by  filtering  a  small  sample.  A 
similar  experiment  is  then  made  with  an  infusion  of  the  tanning  mate- 
rial to  be  tested.  The  process  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  theassay 
of  sumac,  and  might  be  found  useful  in  most  cases  where  the  tannin  is 
intended  to  be  employed  in  dyeing  or  lake  formation. 

Osfermeyer,  improving  on  a  suggestion  of  Wagner,  proposed  to 
estimate  tannin  by  a  standard  soludon  of  cinchonine  coloured  with 
magenta,  the  end  of  the  action  being  iniUcated  by  the  pink  tint 
acquired  by  the  solution  (Ckem.  News,  40,  181).  Gallic  add  is  not 
predpitated  by  dnchonine.  Some  observers  have  reported  unfavor- 
ably of  this  process,  and  state  that  in  certain  cases  the  liquid  acquires 
a  red  tinge  long  before  the  tannin  is  predpitated.  The  alkaloid  solu- 
tion contained  4.533  grm.  of  dnchonine  sulphate,  with  0.5  grm.  sul- 
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phuric  add  and  o.i  grm.  fuchsin  in  i  litre;  each  c.c.  of  this  solution 
is  said  to  precipitate  0.01  gnn.  of  tannic  acid. 

Such  a  method  for  the  analysis  of  tannin  in  hops  and  tea  has  been 
recendy  reviewed  by  Chapman,  and  Tatlock  and  Thompson,  re- 
spectively (Analyst,  1908,  33,  95,  and  ibid,  1910,  35, 103).  In  both 
cases,  as  suggested,  the  tannin  is  precipitated  from  aqueous  solution 
by  quiniae  sulphate.  The  following  particulars  are  given  in  the  case 
of  tea  analysis:  i  grm.  of  tea  is  bofled  in  400  c.c.  water  under  a.  reBux 
condenser  for  i  hour.  After  filtering  and  bringing  the  temperature  to 
I  s-s'^add  I  grm.  of  ordinary  basic  quinine  sulphate  dissolvedin  amixture 
of  25  c.c.  water  and  2.5  c.c.  N  sulphuric  add.  After  15  minutes  the 
predpitated  quinine  tannate  is  collected  on  a  tared  filter-paper,  washing 
any  predpitate  remaining  in  the  beaker  into  the  filter  with  some  of  the 
filtrate,  but  not  with  water.  After  thorough  draining,  the  predpitate 
is  transferred  to  a  weighed  basin  and  dried  at  100°.  The  weight  is 
multiplied  by  0.75  to  obtain  the  tannin.  This  process  is  daimed  to 
exdude  the  estimation  of  colouring  matters  as  tannin.  The  following 
figures  are  given: 

i  Z~7Z 


variations 

IndUii  teas 13.3a  to  14. 9S 

Ce^batMs 10.31  to  13.91 

Chuia teas I        7.^7  to  10.94 

I 


Cbapman  prefers  dnchonine  as  a  predpitant,  and  objects  to  eztrac- 
don  of  hop  and  also  tea  tannins  under  the  conditions  stated.  His 
original  process  is  as  follows:  10  grm.  of  hops  are  placed  in  a  fiask 
marked  at  508  cc,  400  c.c.  of  boiling  water  are  added  and  the  flask 
kept  at  that  temperature  for  a  hours.  50  c.c.  of  this  filtered  solution 
is  evaporated  to  15  c.c.  and  when  cool  50  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  dnchonine  sulphate  added.  After  standing  2  hours  the  predpitate 
is  collected  on  asbestos  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  several  times  with 
a  half-saturated  dnchonine  sulphate  solution  and  dried  at  100°,  the 
Gooch  crudble  bdng  treated  with  a  little  of  the  washing  solution  and 
dried  as  a  preliminary  operation.     It  is  evident  that  air  should  be 
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excluded  as  far  as  possible,  both  in  the  digesting  and  evaporating 
processes  or  the  results  obtained  may  be  low. 

F.  Jean  (Bull.  Soc.  Chem.,  1885,  183)  has  described  a  process  of 
estimating  tannin,  based  on  the  volume  of  the  infusion  requisite  to 
render  a  solution  of  an  iron  salt  opaque.  The  operation  is  conducted 
in  a  beaker  8.5  cm.  in  diam.,  placed  in  a  good  light  on  a  black  cloth, 
having  on  it  a  small  circle  of  white  paper  about  5  cm.  in  diam.  5  c.c. 
of  a  solution  of  iron,  containing  14  grm.  of  ferric  chloride  and  10  c.c. 
of  hydrochloric  acid  per  litre,  is  run  into  the  beaker  and  900  c.c.  of 
water  added.  A  0.1%  solution  of  tannin  is  then  dropped  in  with  con- 
stant stirring.  The  titration  is  finished  when  the  disc  of  white  paper 
is  wholly  invisible  after  the  liquid  has  come  to  rest,  which  in  the  case  of 
pure  gallotajinic  acid  occurs  when  11.6  c.c.  of  the  solution  has  been 
added.  In  comparing  tanning  materials  with  this  it  is  simply  necessary 
to  take  care  that  the  infusions  are  approximately  of  the  same  richness 
in  tannin,  and  this  may  be  attained  by  extracting  1.5  grm.  of  European 
bark,  i.o  of  African  bark,  0.5  of  quebracho,  0.5  of  sumac,  or  0.35  grm. 
of  catheu,  and  diluting  the  liquid  to  100  c.c.  The  estimation  can  be 
made  very  rapidly,  and  is  said  to  be  accurate  to  0.5%.  By  subse- 
quently repeating  the  experiment  with  a  solution  which  has  been  treated 
with  hide  powder  the  error  caused  by  gallic  add  may  be  eliminated. 
This  process  might  he  useful  in  the  dyer's  laboratory  for  special  work. 

E.  Durien  proposed  to  estimate  tannin  by  adding  acetic  acid  and 
ferric  chloride  to  the  infusion,  and  then  dropping  in  a  standard  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder  (5  grm.  per  litre)  till  the  colour  of  the  liquid 
changes  suddenly  to  a  rose-biown  tint.  Sugar  was  found  not  to  affect 
the  result,  but  gallic  acid  was  not  considered. 

Musset  (Zeit./.  Anal.  Chem.,  1884,  33,  584)  described  a  method  of 
titrating  tannin  by  oxidation  with  iodine.  100  c.c.  of  a  1%  sdudon  of 
bark  is  treated  with  30  c.c.  of  N/io  solution  of  iodine  (13.7  grm.  per 
litre),  the  flask  filled  to  the  neck  with  warm  air-free  water,  and  carefully 
closed.  After  13  hours,  the  free  iodine  is  reduced  by  standard  thiosul-  . 
phate  solution,  which  sbould  be  added  somewhat  in  excess,  and  the 
liquid  titrated  back  with  N/io  iodine  and  starch.  By  operating  in  a 
similar  manner  on  a  solution  which  has  been  treated  with  hide  powder, 
the  error  due  to  the  presence  of  gallic  add  and  other  "not  tannin" 
matters  is  ascertained, 

A.  Moullade  (/.  Pkarm.  Ckim.,  1890,  33,  153)  describes  a  method 
of  determining  tannin  by  means  of  iodine  in  the  presence  of  sodium 
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hydrogen  carbonate.  Carbon  disulphide  is  used  as  an  indicator.  The 
iodine  solution  should  contain  5.3  grm.  of  iodine  and  7.6  grm. 
of  potassium  iodide  per  litre;  the  sodium  bicarbonate  solution  is  i  :  10. 
To  10  c.c.  of  a  tannin  solution  30  c.c.  of  the  bicarbonate  solution  are 
added,  together  with  2-3  c.c.  of  carbon  disulphide.  The  iodine  solu- 
tion is  introduced  from  a  burette  until  a  blue  colour  appears.  Several 
titrations  are  necessary  to  ensure  good  results.  In  the  presence  of 
substances  similar  to  tannin,  two  experiments  are  necessary,  in  one  of 
which  the  tannic  add  is  precipitated  by  the  gelatin;  the  difference 
between  the  a  titrations  corresponds  to  the  tannin  present. 

According  to  Boudet  {J.Soc.  Ckem.  Ind.,  1902,  35,  956),  standard 
iodine  solution  is  used  in  excess  before  and  after  detannising  with 
hide  powder,  the  excess  of  iodine  being  estimated  with  thiosulphate. 

Gardner  and  Hodgson  suggest  a  modified  iodine  method  (Chem. 
Soc.  Proc,  1908,  34,  373),  standard  iodine  solution  being  added  in 
excess.  Sodium  hydroxide  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop  until  the 
colour  disappears,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to 
precipitate  the  unabsorbed  iodine,  which  is  estimated  by  thiosulphate 
solution.  Gelatin  is  recommended  to  separate  the  tannin.  (See  also 
Proc.  VII.  Intl.  Congress  Appl.  Chem.,  1909,  Section  I.) 

The  detection  of  gallic  add  in  the  presence  of  tannins  is  said  to  be 

achieved  by  titrating  with  iodine  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  add  as 

.  well  as  in  its  absence.     Sulphuric  add  is  said  by  Grassier  {Collegium, 

1910,  406)  to  prevent  the  combination  of  iodine  with  gallic  add  under 

these  conditions. 

Guenez  {Compt.  rend.,  1890, 110,533)  gives  the  following  volumetric 
method  for  the  estimation  of  tannin.  A  standard  solution  is  prepared 
containing  13  gnu.  of  tartar-emetic  and  i  grm.  of  Poirier's  green  4JE 
to  1  litre  of  water.  The  solution  of  tannin  is  run  from  a  burette  into 
20  c.c.  of  the  boiling  coloured  solution  untU  it  is  completely  decolour- 
ised. The  standard  solution  may  be  standardized  by  a  solution  of 
pure  oak-gall  tannin  of  known  strength.  Gallic  add  does  not  interfere 
with  the  process. 

L.  Roos  (/.  Pharm.  Ckim.,  1890,  3a,  59)  gives  a  volumetric  method 
adapted  to  the  estimation  of  tannin  in  wines.  A  10%  solution  of  tar- 
taric add  is  used,  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia;  neutral  lead 
acetate  is  then  added  until  the  precipitate  no  longer  dissolves,  when 
the  solution  is  &ltered.  Tannin  is  said  to  be  completely  predpitated 
hy  this  solution,  sodium  sulphide  being  used  as  an  indicator.    About 
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35  C.C.  of  the  wine  are  taken  (or  analysis  and  made  slightly  alkaline 
with  ammonia. 

P.  Wilhelm  {Rev.  gin.  des.  mal.  col.,  1898,  11,  307)  described  a 
method  of  estimating  tannin  by  adding  the  tannin  solution  to  a  known 
volume  of  standardised  methylene  blue  solution  (containing  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia  to  neutralise  the  free  mineral  acid  set  free)  until 
the  action  is  complete.  The  methylene  blue  solution  should  contain 
12.5  grm.  dissolved  in  i  litre  of  water,  and  the  colouring  matter  should 
be  free  from  zinc.  The  tannin  solution  is  titrated  into  the  methylene 
blue  solution  to  which  a  little  ammonia  has  been  added.  The  end- 
point  is  ascertained  by  spotting  from  time  to  time  on  stout  filter-paper. 
When  all  the  blue  has  been  precipitated,  the  back  of  the  spotted  filter- 
paper  remains  colourless.  The  process  has,  it  is  claimed,  given  results 
within  3%. 

L.  Vignon  {Compt.  rend.,  1898,  137,  369)  described  a  method  for  the 
estimatioii  of  tannin  by  the  use  of  silk.  He  claimed  that  silk  free  from 
silk  gum  absorbs  tannin  readily  and  completely  from  solutions  of 
tannin  materials,  but  does  not  absorb  gallic  acid,  dextrose,  etc.  The 
tannin  may  be  estimated  either  by  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  silk, 
or  by  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  solid  matters  in  the  solution 
before  and  after  treatment  with  silk,  or  by  titration  with  permanganate. 
The  accuracy  of  this  method,  however,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
tannin  material  employed,  as  silk  does  not  appear  to  absorb  all  tannin . 
materials  in  the  same  propordon.  It  also  absorbs  gallic  acid  very 
readily  under  certain  conditions. 

S.  T.  Hinsdale  (CAem.  News,  1890,  62,  19)  gave  the  following 
colourimetric  method  for  estimating  tannin  in  bark.  The  following 
solutions  are  prepared:  Dissolve  0.04  grm.  potassium  ferricyanide 
in  500  c.c.  water,  and  add  to  it  i-scc.  liquid  ferric  chloride;  this  is 
c^ed  the  iron  mixture.  Dissolve  0.04  grm.  "pure  tannin"  (gallo- 
tannic  add),  which  has  been  dried  at  100°,  in  500  c.c.  water;  call  tbis 
the  tannin  solution.  0.8  grm.  of  the  bark  is  exhausted  with  boiling 
water,  and  the  extract  made  up  to  500  c.c.  with  cold  water.  Place  six 
3-ounce  beakers  on  a  white  surface,  and  in  one  of  them  place  5  drops 
of  the  bark  infusion,  and  in  the  others  put  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  drops  of  the 
tannin  solution.  Add  to  each  5  c.c.  of  the  iron  mixture,  and  then 
make  a  further  addition  of  20  c.c.  of  water  to  each  after  about  i 
minute,  and  within  3  minutes  observe  the  shades  of  colour.  Then 
the  number  of  drops  of  tannin  solution  used  in  the  beaker  which  cor- 
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responds  in  shade  of  colour  to  the  beaker  containing  the  bark  infu^on 
indicates  the  percentage  of  tannin  in  the  baik.  The  results  are  nece^ 
sarily  in  terms  of  conunerdal  gallo-tannic  add,  and  not  in  those  of 
pure  tannin  or  of  the  particular  tannin  in  the  material  assayed.  For 
substances  containing  over  10%  of  tannin,  the  infusion  should  be  pro- 
portionatdy  diluted. 

Wislicenus  (Collegium,  1904,  iigt  204)  has  suggested  the  substitu- 
tion of  fibroid  alumina  in  the  place  of  hide  powder.  It  is  said  to  give 
results  which  are  of  special  value,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
will  ever  replace  the  latter  in  the  official  method,  for  the  non-tannins 
are  precipitated  to  2  certain  degree  as  well  as  the  tannins,  and  possibly 
to  a  different  degree  from  those  attracted  by  hide  powder.  The 
alumina  may  be  repeatedly  used  after  ignition.  It  can  be  obtained  in 
commerce. 

Baum  (CoUegium,  1906,  230,  373)  detannises  the  solution  in  an 
aluminum  vessel  through  which  solution  3  low  voltage  current  flows, 
the  aluminium  tannate  is  formed  and  weighed  directly. 

The  estimation  of  tannin  by  electrolytic  methods  has  also  been  sug- 
gested by  Metzges  (CoUegtum,  1908,  318,  959).  350  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion is  submitted  to  a  current  of  "longue"  phase  and  no  volts  using 
aluminium  anodes.  After  30  minutes  the  tannins  were  entirdy  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  non-tannins  were  estimated  in  50  c.c.  of  the  solution 
by  evaporation.  Corridi,  however,  claims  that  matter  other  than 
tannins  is  precipitated  at  the  same  time  (.Collegium,  1909,  14,  a8i). 
Actual  results  obtained  with  mimosa,  valonia,  mirabolans  and  que- 
bracho are  given.  When  analydng  alkaline  tannin  solution  anti- 
incnistators  the  solution  must  be  addified  with  acetic  add  before 
analysis  (Kopecky,  /.  Am.  Leather  Chem.,  1904,  3,  45). 

Determination  of  Colour  in  Extracts. — It  is  noticed  in  practice 
that  a  brightly  coloured  extract  produces  a  light  coloured  bath  and  a 
good  tannage.  The  colour  can  be  tested  by  the  optical  or  empirical 
method.  In  the  first  case,  Lovibond's  tintometer  can  be  used  and  a 
permanent  record  of  the  shade  can  be  kept.  This  method  is  satis- 
factory for  the  testing  of  extracts  during  manufacture,  but  is  not  so 
valuable  when  the  resulting  shade  obtained  on  leather  is  the  considera- 
tion. The  second  method  of  testing  has  been  recently  improved  by 
Eitner  (Gerber  1910,  36,  391)  where  an  "animalised  fabric"  is 
substituted  for  a  piece  of  pelt  which  under  old  conditions  was  tanned 
under  known  conditions. 
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The  animalised  cotton  is  prepared  in  the  foUowing  manner.  A 
cotton  material  felted  on  one  Mde  and  i  mm.  thick  and  11  cm.  bioad 
is,  after  washing  in  boiling  water,  pressed  and  put  on  reds.  This  is 
then  run  through  a  0.95%  solution  of  formaldehyde  and  then  through  a 
6%  solution  of  gelatin,  and  subsequently  dried  in  a  protected  position. 

The  extract  to  be  tested  is  made  up  to  6°  B€.,  and  5  grm.  of  the 
animalised  fabric  are  placed  in  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  churned 
for  12  hours.  After  washing  in  water  for  10  minutes  and  being 
squeezed,  it  Is  dried  very  slowly  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  30°. 
This  process  is  said  to  give  uniform  results  and  to  give  a  good  indica- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  extract  so  far  as  colour  is  concerned.  It  is 
possible  that  raw  or  gum  silk  would  give  similar  results  when  substi- 
tuted for  the  animalised  fabric.  The  writer  has  used  it  for  this  purpose 
when  the  colour  of  the  extract  is  to  be  tested  for  dyeing  purposes. 

Procter  (J.Soc.Chem.  Ittd.,  1910,39,663)  suggests  a  variation  in  the 
method  of  colour  measurement,  and  discusses  the  Schmidt  and  Haensch 
and  the  Laurient  and  Dubosc  types  of  tintometer. 

In  testing  the  colour  of  extracts  by  the  Lovibond  method  it  seems 
that  the  temperature  of  dissolving  has  a  great  influence  on  the  result 
obtained.  Lamb  (CoUegium,  1910,  29)  suggests  that  this  error  should 
be  reduced  by  always  dissolving  at  a  temperature  of  60°. 

English  chemists  have  recently  adopted  a  colour  measurement  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  ordinary  tintometer  figures.  The  standard 
colour  represents  a  proportion  of  red  to  yellow  {vrith  a  necessary 
small  correction  of  blue).  The  standard  strength  is  the  quantity  of 
extract  or  tannin)  per  1000  parts  of  solution  necessary  to  give  the 
standard  colour  in  a  cell  of  t  cm.  thickness. 

Ezaminatioa  of  Tan-liquors.     (See  page  78). 

Beddes  estimating  the  tannin  and  oxidisable  substances  in  tan- 
liquors,  it  is  dedrable  to  obtain  further  information  as  to  the  pro- 
portion and  nature  of  the  free  adds  present.  The  add  is  usually 
acetic,  though  butyric,  lactic,  and  other  acids  produced  by  fermenta- 
tion are  frequently  present.  By  titrating  the  liquor  with  lime-water, 
using  methyl-orange  as  an  indicator,  the  proportion  of  strong  adds 
capable  of  producing  "plumping,"  or  swelling  of  the  leather,  will  be 
roughly  ascertained.  Sulphuric  acid  is,  it  is  said,  sometimes  added 
for  this  purpose. 
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Hoppenstedt  {J.  Am.  Leather  Chem.Soc.,igo6, 1,1^2)  estimates  free 
add  in  tan-liquors  by  predpitating  the  tannin  with  quinine.  300  c.c. 
of  (Uluted  liquor  is  taken  and  20  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  15  grm.  of  pure 
quinine  in  110  c.c.  95%  alcohol.  After  mixing  thoroughly  and  filter- 
ing 100  c.c.  is  titrated  with  N/io  sodium  hydroxide  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator,  as  the  soluble  salts  formed  by  quinine  and  free 
adds  react  add  to  this  indicator.  Results  are  calculated  as  free 
acetic  add. 

This  matter  has  been  studied  in  detail  by  Bennett  and  WOklnson 
{CMegium,  1907,  289,  441)  and  the  condusion  come  to  is  that  no 
process  at  present  known  will  give  absolute  results.  The  Procter 
lime-water  method  seems  to  give  results  which  are  useful  in  prac- 
tice. 10  cc.  of  the  filtered  solution  to  be  tested  is  titrated  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  lime  water  until  a  permanent  turbidity  is  ob- 
tained due  to  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  caldum  tannate,  when  the 
free  add  is  neutralised.  This  is  the  only  method  which  does  not 
involve  the  removal  of  the  tannin  from  the  solution.  In  case  the 
spedal  tannic  add  present  does  not  give  an  insoluble  caldum  salt  it  is 
better  to  add  a  HtUe  pure  tannic  add  to  the  solution.  The  lime  water 
is  standardised  against  N/io  hydrochloric  add  solution,  but  Procter 
expresses  the  results  in  terms  of  acetic  add.  The  presence  of  boric 
add  and  gallic  acid  interfere  with  the  value  of  the  results  obtained,  so 
that  in  practice  the  only  use  that  the  process  can  daim  is  in  estimating 
the  acids  present  which  will  give  soluble  caldum  salts  in  terms  of  CaO. 
This  is  of  value  in  practice,  for  the  part  [^ayed  by  the  adds  present  is 
to  form  soluble  salts  with  the  alkali  of  the  limed  hide. 

The  quinine  method  of  Hoppenstedt  is  not  favourably  reported  on 
for  this  purpose  by  these  investigators.  The  gelatin  method  of  Koch 
in  which  the  tannin  is  removed  by  means  of  salted  gelatin,  is  of  littie 
value  as  such  coagula  i:arry  down  other  adds  with  avidity. 

Bennett  and  Walker  suggest  a  method  in  which  lead  oxide  (3  gim.) 
is  digested  with  100  c.c.  of  the  add-tan  liquor.  .\11  the  tannins  and 
the  gallic  add  and  similar  substances  are  piedpitated,  as  well  as  sul- 
phuric, boric,  oxalic  or  carbonic  adds  present,  so  that  only  such 
acids  as  acetic,  formic,  and  lactic  adds  are  left  in  the  solution;  after 
filtering,  20  c.c.  are  titrated  with  X/io  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  the 
presence  of  excess  of  acetic  add,  using  uranium  acetate  as  an  outside 
indicator  which  gives  a  brown  colouration.  Another  so  cc.  is  taken, 
and  an  amount  of  N/10  sulphuric  add  equal  to  that  required  in  the 
Vol.  V.—7 
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above  titration  added.  A  quantitjr  of  sodium  sulphate  is  then  added 
and  the  mixture  warmed.  The  organic  adds  are  thus  liberated,  and 
are  estimated  by  N/io  potassium  hydroxide  using  phenol phthalein  as 
an  indicator. 

Grasser  {Collegium,  1910,  406)  suggests  an  apparatus  for  estimat- 
ing the  acid  present  in  tannin  liquors.  The  carbon  dioxide  present  is 
first  removed  by  passing  a  current  of  air  (free  from  that  gas)  through 
the  liquor,  absorbing  in  potassium  hydroxide  and  weighing.  Acetic  and 
other  volatile  acids  are  then  boiled  o£f  and  titrated  with  N/io  alkali. 
The  residual  acids  (lactic  add,  etc.)  of  a  non-volatile  nature  are 
titrated  with  baryta  and  penolphthalein  after  detannisation  with  gela- 
tin solution  (Koch's  method).  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  gelatin  coagulum  will  cany  down  with  it  free  add. 

Quite  recently  Procter  and  Seymour- Jones  (Collegium,  1910,  299) 
throw  doubt  upon  all  the  present  methods  of  estimation,  and  fall  back 
on  the  direct  titration  of  the  liquor  by  N/io  sodium  hydroxide.  They 
righdy  point  out  that  detannisation  by  gdatin  or  hide  powder  removes 
other  adds  as  well.  The  indicator  used  is  Suorescdn.  This  indicator 
fluoresces  in  alkaline  solution,  and  this  property  is  used  to  indicate  the 
end-point.  The  indicator  only  comes  into  play  with  a  hydrion 
concentration  of  lo"*,  and  consequently  it  only  estimates  the  adds 
which  actually  plump  the  skins. 

Gum  arable  has  been  suggested  as  a  predpitant  for  both  gallic  add 
and  tannic  add  from  tannin  liquors  when  the  addity  is  to  be  estimated, 
but  the  process  has  not  been  accepted  as  a  better  one  than  the  gdatin 
separation. 

Kohnstein  and  Simand  (Dingl.  Polyt.  J.,  1885,  38,  256)  estimated 
the  volatile  organic  acids'  (acetic,  butyric,  etc.),  as  follows  100  c.C.  of  the 
liquor  is  distilled  to  30  c.c,  the  residue  made  up  with  water  to  the 
original  bulk  and  again  distilled,  and  the  process  repeated  till  the 

'p.  Androuch  (Dtr  Girbrr.  13,  11 1)  in  a  iludy  of  the  fermentstion  pbenomnu  in  tui 
liquors,  showed  tlut  ths  acidity  of  the  liquor  is  due  tn  the  followiug  cauun: 

1.  Putrefactive  bacteria  from  the  hides,  bates,  etc.,  accommodate  themielves  to  the  acid 
leaction  of  tan  liquors;  theji  difieolve  certain  jiilragenous  constituents  of  the  hide,  and  Ihen- 
by  furnish  the  chief  Dutrunent  for  the  more  specific  acid-produciit^  bacteria.     In  liquors 

provided  suffident  quantity  of  carbohydrates  are  present. 

rate  proceues:  (i)  the  production  of  alcohol  by  yeasts  from  the  sugars  of  the  non.taiuims 

directly  from  carbohydrates. 

;.  liictic  add  is  produced  by  seveivl  species  of  bacteria  both  from  the  suKsre  and  other 
cartiohydratea  of  tan  lii^uon,  and  from  the  su^rs  alone  by  a  yeast.  A  ffood  supply  of 
nitrogenous  nutriment  is  Tiecessary  for  its  production,  the  greater  part  of  wbich  is 
furnished  by  the  hides. 

4.  Butyric  acid  occurs  only  In  satisfactory  tan  liquors. 
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total  distillate  measures  300  c.c,  when  it  is  titrated  with  standard 
alkali  hydroxide  and  phenolphthalein,  and  the  acidity  expressed  in 
tenns  of  acetic  add.  By  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  water  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  retort,  again  distilling  and  titrating  the  distillate,  the 
combined  acetic  add  may  be  determined. 

Another  portion  of  the  liquid  (80  or  100  c.c.)  is  shaken  with  3  to  4 
giro,  of  freshly  ignited  magnesia,  quite  free  from  carbonates  and  cal- 
dum.  The  mixture  is  left  for  some  hours  with  frequent  agitation, 
when  the  brown  or  dirty  green  colour  will  have  disappeared,  and  the 
filtered  liquid  will  be  nearly  colouriess,  neutral,  and  free  from  tannin. 
The  magnesia  in  solution  is  estimated  in  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtered 
solution,  and  will  be  equivalent  to  the  total  free  adds  of  the  liquor, 
exdu^ve  of  the  taimic  add,  which  is  completely  predpitated  together 
with  the  ccdouring  matter.  Another  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  gently  ignited.  The  ash  is  moistened 
with  carbonic  add  water  and  dried.  It  is  then  txuled  with  distilled 
water,  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  magnesia  remaining  insoluble 
corresponds  with  that  which  existed  in  the  solution  as  magnesium  salts 
of  organic  acids,  and  may  be  estimated  gravimetrically  as  pyrophos- 
phate, or  dissolved  in  standard  add  and  titrated  with  alkali  and 
methyl-orange  or  litmus.  By  dividing  the  percentage  of  acetic  add 
previously  found  by  3  and  subtracting  this  figure  from  the  percentage 
of  MgO,  the  wdght  of  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  non-volalUe 
organic  acids  of  the  liquor  will  be  found;  and  4.5  times  this  amount  will 
be  thdr  equivalent  of  lactic  add.  The  magnesia  contained  in  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  ash  is  equivalent  to  the  free  sulphuric  acid 
originally  present. 

The  liquors  of  a  set  of  seven  handlers,  in  a  Continental  upper-leather 
tannery  in  which  larch-bark  was  used,  showed,  by  the  above  process, 
in  gnn.  per  100  c.c:  Total  adds  reckoned  as  acetic,  from  0.30  to 
0.68;  volatile  adds,  0.05  to  0.46;  and  fixed  organic  adds  reckoned  as 
lactic  add,  0.05  to  0.59. 

The  hide-powder  process  for  the  gravimetric  estimation  of  tannin  is 
not  applicable  to  the  testing  of  add  liquors,  because  the  hide  absorbs  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  add  which  is  estimated  as  tannin. 

J.  PMssler  removed  the  greater  portion  of  the  volatile  add  by  repeated 
evaporations;  the  hide-powder  process  can  then  usually  be  applied  to 
the  testing  of  tan-liquors  containing  acetic  and  lactic,  and  simil  ar  adds, 
without  serious  error;  the  results  are  suffidentiy  accurate  for  due  con- 
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trol  of  the  tannin  process,  and  said  to  be  more  accurate  than  those 
obtained  by  the  Ldwenthal  or  Muikatz  processes.  Such  evaporation 
must  clearly  be  conducted  in  vacuo. 

Bacterial  action  produces  considerable  changes  in  the  composition 
of  tannin  liquors  and  a  list  of  the  chief  of  these  will  be  found  in  an 
article  by  Wood  (/.  Soc.  Ckem.  Ind.,  1910,  29,  671). 

Tannin  Substitutes. 

Recently  sulphite  cellulose  liquors  have  come  into  commerce  as 
tannin  substitutes  (pinewood  extracts).  Although  these  react  with 
the  hide-powder  process,  and  may  even  show  a  result  equivalent  to 
35%  tannin,  they  propably  do  not  contain  any  tannic  add.  The 
permanganate  process  will  only  show  4%  tannin  under  these  condi- 
tions and  is  therefore  preferable  when  this  extract  is  suspected.  If  to  ' 
5  c.c.  of  the  solution  usu^y  analysed  0.5  c.c.  of  aniline  be  added  and 
after  shaking  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  a 
precipitate  will  indicate  the  presence  of  this  substitute,  if  it  forms 
within  2-3  minutes. 

Estimatioo  of  Sugar-content  of  Tanning  Materials. 

For  a  solid  tanning  material,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  ground  sub- 
stance is  extracted  with  water  (i  litre  at  100^.  600  c.c.  of  the  filtered 
extract  are  concentrated  to  30o  c.c,  and  the  tannins,  etc.,  are  precipi- 
tated from  this  solution  by  the  addidon  of  20  c.c.  of  lead  acetate  solu- 
tion; after  15  minutes,  during  which  time  the  flask  has  been  frequently 
shaken,  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  a  dry  filter,  and  to  100  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  10  c.c.  of  sodium  sulphate  solution  (equivalent  to  the  lead 
acetate  solution)  are  added;  the  lead  sulphate  is  removed  by  filtration 
through  a  dried  filter  and  35  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  taken  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  sugar.  There  are  mixed  in  a  beaker,  30  c.c.  of  copper  sul- 
phate solution,  30  c.c.  of  alkaline  Rochelle  salt  solution  and  60  c.c.  of 
water.  The  whole  is  heated  to  boiling  and  the  25  c.c.  of  extract  are 
added;  the  beaker  is  then  placed  in  a  boiling  water-bath  for  30  minutes. 
The  cuprous  oxide  is  filtered,  dried,  heated,  and  reduced  in  the  usual 
manner.  Should  the  tanning  material  be  poor  in  sugar,  or  in  case  the 
method  is  applied  to  the  analysis  of  a  leather,  which  is  not  weighted 
with  sugar,  a  larger  volume  than  25  c.c.  may  be  taken  for  the  estimation, 
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but  a  correspondingly  smaller  volume  of  water  must  be  added  to  the 
Fehling's  stdution,  in  order  that  the  total  volume  from  which  the 
cuprous  oxide  is  to  be  precipitated  ma;  not  exceed  145  c.c. 

The  quantity  of  material  extracted  must  vary  with  its  nature,  as 
follows: 

Gnn. 

Oak-wood,  chestnut-wood,  and  spent  baik 30 

Oak-bark,  willow-batk,  pine-bark,  fir-batk,  larch-bark,  etc 30 

Quebracho-wood,  sumac,  rove,  cayota-batk,  ganniille.  cawugte 10 

Myiabolans,  valonia,  knoppem. 7— 10 

Mimose-bark 5-10 

Divi-divi,  algarobilla,  trillo 55 

In  the  examination  of  extracts,  8-30  gnn.  of  the  sample  are  dis- 
served in  350  c.c.  of  this  solution,  and  mtbout  filtration,  are  treated 
with  lead  acetate,  etc.,  exacdy  as  described  above,  the  sugar  esti- 
mation being  made  with  35  c.c,  or  mote,  of  the  final  filtrate  under 
the  conditions  already  given.  Tanning  liquors  must  generally  be  con- 
centrated before  precipitating  with  lead  acetate. 

la  estimating  the  sugar  in  a  leather  it  is  usual  to  emfdoy  the  30  grm. 
of  the  finely-divided  sample  which  have  already  served  for  the  estima- 
tion of  moisture,  and  have  been  extracted  with  carbon  disulphide  for 
the  estimation  of  the  fat.  This  portion  is  extracted  in  a  Koch's 
apparatus  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  the  manner  described  above. 
The  litre  of  extract  is  concentrated  to  500  c.c,  and  300  c.c  of  this  solu- 
tion serve  for  the  precipitation  with  lead  acetate,  etc.  Some  40  cc.  of 
the  final  filtrate  are  used  for  the  sugar  determination. 

The  lead  acetate  solution  for  this  work  is  prepared  by  mixing  300 
grm.  of  lead  acetate  with  100  grm.  of  litha^e  and  50  c.c.  of  water, 
heating  on  the  water-bath,  with  replacement  of  evaporated  water,  imtH 
the  mixture  is  white  in  colour,  digesting  with  a  litre  of  cold  water,  and 
filtering. 

An  inspection  of  the  table  (page  loz)  will  show  that  those  materials 
which  contain  a  high  ratio  of  sugar  to  tannin  are  the  ones  which  have 
always  been  used  for  the  tanning  of  such  leather  as  requires  an  add 
liquor  for  the  production  of  full  weight.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  although  there  is  evidence  that  sugars  give  rise  to  add 
by  fermentation  they  may  not  be  the  sole  cause  of  addi^  in  the  bath. 
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DetectioQ  of  Adulteration  in  Sumac  and  Other  Extracts. 

Sumac  (Rhus  coriaria)  Unned  book-binding  leathers  are  less  likely 
to  be  affected  by  light,  gas  fumes,  or  to  decay  or  "rot,"  30  that  adultera- 
tion is  here  particulariy  detrimental.  This  satisfactory  condition  is 
probably  due  to  the  absence  of  catechol  tannins  in  the  pure  article. 
Many  species  of  the  Rhus  family  are  used  to  adulterate  sumac,  but 
Pislacia  kntisats  is  chiefly  used.  Procter's  bromine  water  test  or  a 
microscopical  examination  is  the  best  way  of  detecting  these  leaves  and 
twigs,  Nierensteio  and  Webster  iCoUegium,  1907,  265,  344)  surest 
the  use  of  the  diazobenzene  chloride  test.  5  grm.  of  the  sumac  are 
heated  for  about  6  hours  and  filtered.  10  c.c.  of  the  extract  are  placed 
in  narrow  beakers  and  10  c.c.  of  3%  solution  of  diazobenzene  chloride 
added  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  12  hours  with  as  little  ex- 
posure to  air  as  possible.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  and  washed  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  add,  then  with  distilled  water,  and  the  nitrogen 
estimated  by  Kjeldahl  's  method. 

Sumac  is  also  adulterated  with  leaves  of  Tamarix  afncana.  In 
order  to  detect  these  adulterations  the  use  of  the  following  property  of 
a  pure  sumac  decoction  has  been  suggested:    If  lead  acetate  in  po- 
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tassium  hydroxide  is  added  to  a  decoction  of  sumac  and  the  mixture 
concentrated,  a  brownish-red  liquid  is  obtained,  which  assumes  a 
claret  colour  when  diluted  with  water.  The  intensity  of  this  colour  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  sumac  present,  and  since  the  decoctions  of 
the  leaves  used  for  adulteration  do  not  give  this  colour,  the  reaction 
may  be  employed  not  only  for  their  detection,  but  also  for  their  quan- 
titative estimation  by  colorimetry  (Spica,  Gaseila,  1897,  37,  349)- 

For  this  purpose  5  grm.  of  the  sample  are  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  - 
500  c.c.  of  water.  After  cooling,  the  liquid  is  made  up  to  its  original 
volume  and  filtered.  2$  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  run  into  a  flask  together 
with  5  c.c.  ba^c  lead  acetate  (sp.  gr.  1.184,  containing  a$o  grm.  basic 
lead  acetate  per  1000  c.c.)  and  15  c.c.  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
(sp.  gr.  1. 155)-  .The  mixture  is  shaken  and  then  boiled  until  the 
volume  has  decreased  to  15  c.c  In  the  case  of  pure  sumac,  the  concen- 
trated reddish-brown  liquid  is  almost  perfecdy  clear.  The  presence 
of  an  insoluble  precipitate  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  probability  of 
adulteration.  To  obtain  the  amount  of  adulteration  the  liquid  is 
diluted  to  350  cc,  filtered  and  examined  colorimetrically.  The 
intensity  of  colour  of  pure  sumac  is  equal  to  that  of  a  solution  of  0.15 
grm.  of  safranin  in  1000  c.c.  water,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard 
in  case  a  pure  sumac  sample  is  unavailable.  A  suitable  colorimeter 
may  be  employed  for  the  determination. 

Spica  also  furnishes  the  following  method  of  determining  the  pres- 
ence of  Pistada  lerUiscus  in  sumac:  0.5  grm.  of  the  sample  is 
boiled  in  a  test-tube  with  5  c.c.  of  an  i8%  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide.  Pure  sumac  gives  a  brownish -yellow  colour  becoming 
paler  when  diluted  with  water.  If  lentiscus  is  present  the  solution 
assumes  a  brown  colour  with  a  violet  tint  and  on  dilution  this  changes 
to  a  chestnut  brown. 

As  the  ash  of  Tamarix  afrkana  contains  sulphates,  their  presence 
may  be  detected  in  the  following  manner:  i  grm.  of  the  sample  is 
boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  100  cc.  of  water;  the  filtered  liquid  is 
acidified  with  nitric  add,  and  barium  chloride  is  added.  It  is  said  that 
if  Tamarix  is  present  the  solution  will  become  turbid. 

F.  Andreasch  {Gerber,  1898,  34,  573)  gave  the  following  method  for 
the  analysis  of  simiac  containing  adulterants  from  8  to  60%: 
About  30  grm.  of  material  is  treated  with  a  litre  of  water  at  60°  and 
filtered.  The  addition  of  several  drops  of  formaldehyde  (40%  solu- 
tion) gives  a  light  yellow  flocculent  precipitate  if  Pislacia  is  present; 
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care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  solution  neutial.  Arsenious  add  solu- 
tion, when  warmed  with  a  solution  of  PisUKta,  gives  a  white  precipitate; 
mercurous  nitrate  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  gradually  turns 
green.  A  pure  sumac  should  give  no  precipitate  with  formaldehyde. 
Sulphurous  add  and  potassium  cyanide  give  no  indication  with  pure 
aumac;  if  Tamarix  is  present,  however,  sulphurous  add  produces  a 
white  predpitate  or  cloudiness;  and  potassium  cyanide  gives  a  dirty 
yellow  predpitate.  Sicilian  sumac  should  never  have  less  than  ahout 
22%of  tannin,  and  not  more  than  i8%  of  non-tannins.  As  the  tannin 
in  Pistacia  and  Tamarix  is  s^d  to  range  from  8  to  17%  and  the  non- 
tannins  from  zo  to  26%,  a  sample  of  commerdal  sumac  should  not 
contain  less  than  30%  of  tannin  and  more  than  ao%  of  nontannins. 

Myrabolans  are  used  in  hlending  extracts,  although  not  so  cheap  a 
source  as  mangrove.  Their  presence  can  be  detected  by  the  Stiasny 
test  {see  page  8). 

Dietrich  {Per.  Pharm.  Ges.,  1897, 7, 153),  states  that  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  gambier  (Nauclea  Uncaria,  Gambier),  when  rendered  strongly 
alka-line  with  sodium  hydroxide  gives  a  strong  green  fluorescence  to 
petroleum  ether  when  shaken  with  it. 

The  bark  of  chestnut-oak  (Q.  prisnus)  exhibits  a  strongly  blue 
fluorescence  in  alkaline  solution.  This  is  best  seen  after  predpitating 
the  tannin  present  with  ammoniacal  zinc  solution. 

The  adulteration  of  tannin  extracts  is,  according  to  Eitner  {Gerber, 
1907, 61,  700),  chiefly  confined  to  quebracho  and  mimosa.  Chestnut- 
oak  and  hemlock  are  not  often  adulterated.  Mangrove  is  used  to 
adulterate  quebracho.  The  former  also  sometimes  is  adulterated 
with  grape-sugar.  Mangrove  is  an  inferior  tannin  material  and  may 
give  trouble  in  the  yard.  Divi-divi  and  valonia  extracts  have  been 
found  to  be  adulterated. 
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By  W.  p.  DREAPER,  F.  I.  C. 

The  study  of  the  processes  involved  in  tanning  have  been  under- 
taken by  many  investigators.  The  many  text-books  on  the  subject 
should  be  consulted  as  well  as  articles  by  Herzog  and  Rosenburg 
(Jeit.  Ckem.  Ind.  KoUoide,  1910,  7,  222),  Procter  (J.Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
1910,  39,  329),  Gordon  Parker  {J.Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1910,  39,  912)- 

The  scheme  of  analysis  of  leather  tanned  with  vegetable  tannins 
as  originally  suggested  by  von  Schroeder  is  as  follows: 

1.  Sp.  gr.  found  by  the  displacement  of  mercury  in  a  graduated 
measuring  cylinder  or  by  Simand's  direct  method  (CAem.  Teck.  Unier- 
suckungmethoden,  1893,  3,  55).  Mean  of  94  samples  (18%  OH,) 
■■1,01  a, 

2.  Moisture  by  drying  in  the  air  at  105°. 

3.  Total  ash,  and  ash  of  extract. 

4.  Fat,  natural  and  added  and  its  properties. 

5.  Organic  extractive  matter  (tannin  and  non-tannin). 

6.  Sugars. 

7.  Nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl's  method. 

8.  CaO  and  SO,. 

Prom  the  nitrogen  in  the  dry  ash-free  leather  the  pure  hide  sub- 
stance is  calculated  as  follows: 

L+NL- 
"-  NbT 
fl'"dry  ash-free  hide.  L=diy  ash-free  leather  substance.  NL— 
nitrogen  in  diy  ash-free  leather  substance.  JV&onitrogen  in  the  dry 
ash-free  bide  as  prepared  for  tanning,  the  %  of  TV  being  constant  for 
any  kind  of  hide.  The  difference  between  H  and  the  pure  leather 
substance  gives  the  amount  of  combined  tannin.  The  tanning  num- 
ber D  (Durchgerbungszahl)  may  be  expressed  numerically  when  G-" 
combined  tannin,  as: 


■(^L-')'~- 
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It  being  assumed  that  a  complete  tannage  may  be  represented  by  dry 
hide  substance  combined  with  its  own  weight  of  tannin. 
'  This  method  of  detailed  analysis,  as  originally  devised  by  von 
Schroeder,  is  in  use  in  a  modified  form  to-day.  The  vegetable  tanned 
leather  is  cut  into  thin  shavings  or  powdered  by  means  of  a  rasping 
machine.  Under  modern  conditions,  samples  are  analysed  for  (a) 
moisture,  (6)  mineral  ash,  (c)  oil,  (d)  water-soluble  matter,  (e) 
the  mineral  ash  in  (d),  (f)  hide  substance  is  deduced  from  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  present.  The  "pure  leather"  is  estimated  by 
difference: 

loo— [a^-(fc-c)-^c-^d]  =  pureIeathe^. 

From  this  figure  the  tannin  substances  present  may  be  estimated  by 
subtracting  (J)  from  the  result.  The  ratio  tamiin  /  hide  substance  is 
called  the  "degree  of  tannage"  and  is  of  practical  value  to  the  tanner 
in  determining  the  quality  of  the  leather,  and  also  to  the  currier  or 
dresserof  leather.  It  is  obvious  that  with  such  a  method  the  question 
of  the  evenness  of  the  tanning  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  This 
can  be  roughly  acertained  by  the  appearance  of  the  section  of  the 
leather.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  when  a  complete  penetration  is 
observed,  and  the  above  ratio  indicates  a  low  tannage,  that  this  may 
generally  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  use  of  some  accelerating  pro- 
cess, such  as  "drumming"  or  mechanical  movement,  during  the  tan- 
ning process,  and  that  the  tanning  is  correspondingly  incomplete  in 
its  nature.  In  conjunction  with  the  determination  oi  such  physical 
properties  of  leather  as  that  of  penetration  of  water,  water  absorption, 
tensile  strength,  etc.,  this  ratio  has  come  into  general  use  for  the  estima- 
tion of  its  value. 

A  source  of  error  in  the  calculation  of  results,  due  to  the  fact  that  part 
of  the  mineral  ash  is  also  extracted  as  soluble  matter  in  different  por- 
tions taken  for  these  estimations  must  be  allowed  for  by  incinerating 
the  water-extracted  sample  and  deducting  this  from  b  as  indicated. 
The  mineral  constituents  may  in  this  way  be  estimated  as  water  soluble 
and  insoluble  respectively.  Such  an  error  may  reduce  the  leather  sub- 
stance found  by  neariy  i%  and  correspondingly  alter  the  "degree  of 
tannage"  returned  by  over  3%.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the 
actual  figures  obtained  for  insoluble  ash  may  be  lower  than  the  ac  ual 
insoluble  mineral  matter  present  by  0.02-0.04%,  owing  to  certain 
alterations  which  take  place  on  incineration  (Parker  and  Paul,  J.  Soc. 
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Chtm.  Ind.,  1910,  3(),  316),  so  that  it  may  be  better  to  estimate  the 
leather  substance  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  insoluble  ash  (with 
possibly  an  addition  of  0.03%  for  the  above  correction)  from  that  of 
the  dry  leather  re^due  after  water  extraction  {d).  This  error  which 
occurred  in  the  original  method  of  calculation  may  introduce  an  error 
of  0.5%  to  3.4%  in  the  "degree  of  tannage"  figures,  and  this  error  will 
be  in  excess  at  the  present  time  owing  to  the  much  higher  ash  in  many 
modem  leathers  due  to  the  bisulphite  treatment  and  use  of  extracts  in 
tanning.  The  analyst  is  therefore  advised  to  use  the  latter  method  of 
calculation  in  the  place  of  the  original  method  of  von.  Schroeder. 

No  particular  details  are  necessary  in  explanation  of  the  methods 
used  in  (a)  or  (b).  In  the  estimation  of  oil  (c)  the  extraction  is  carried 
out  with  petroleum  ether.  The  water-soluble  matter  is  estimated  in 
the  fat-extracted  sample  (c)  by  washing  out  with  warm  water  (50°  to 
60°)  by  slow  percoiatfon.  Parker  and  Paul  advise  the  use  of  certain 
refinements  which  are  set  out  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  3). 

A  water-bath  governed  by  a  thermo- regulator  contains  a  number  of 
small  ^ass  vessels  or  inverted  Procter  filter  bell  extractors,  plugged  at 
the  end  with  glass  wool.  The  film  of  the  water  which  may  correspond 
with  the  flow  of  1000  c.c.  per  24  hours  when  ao  gim.  of  leather  are 
used,  is  so  arranged  that  it  passes  through  a  lengthened  glass  tube  set 
in  the  water-bath  itself  so  that  the  temperature  of  extraction  is  Stand- 
ardised. In  practice  the  latter  should  never  exceed  55-60°.  The 
following  figures  obtained  in  this  way  are  of  great  interest,  for  they 
indicate  the  differences  obtained  in  practice  between  the  original 
method  of  calculation  marked  S  and  the  newer  method  marked  E 
respectively.  In  Table  I  the  results  obtained  with  pure  vegetable 
tanned  leathers;  Table  II  gives  results  obtained  when  using  mixed 
tannins  or  extracts,  and  Table  III  deals  with  adulterated  leathers  in 
commercial  use.  In  the  latter  case  the  differences  are  so  large  that 
this  figure  might  be  of  some  use  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
tanning. 

It  is  also  stated  (/.  Amer.  Leather  Chem.  Assoc.,  1910,  5,  426)  that 
an  error  is  observed  in  the  amount  of  water  soluble  matter  when  this  is 
taken  on  the  dried  and  exhausted  sample  at  compared  vrith  that 
obtained  when  the  original  sample  is  tested. 

The  American  Leather  Chemists'  Association  have  specified  a  pro- 
visional method  of  leather  analysis  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : 
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I.  Preparation  of  Sample. — Must  be  reduced  to  as  fine  a  state  of 
division  as  possible  by  cutting  or  grinding. 
3.  Moisture. — Dry  lo  gnn.  of  leather  for  i6  hours  at  95-100°, 

3.  Fate.— Extract  5-10  grm.  of  air-dry  leather  in  a  Soxhlet  using 
petroleum  ether  boiling  below  80°. 

4.  Ash. — Incinerate  10-15  grm.  in  a  tared  dish  at  a  full  red  heat. 

5.  Water-soluble  IKaterial. — Digest  30  grm.  in  a  percolator  over 
night,  extract  with  water  at  50°  for  3  hours.  Total  volume  of  solution 
to  be  2  litres.  Determine  total  solids  and  non-tannins  by  official 
method  for  extract  analysis. 

6.  Glucose. — To  500  c.c.  of  solution  obtained  by  extraction  add 
30  c.c.  of  normal  lead  acetate,  shake  well,  stand  for  i  hour  and  filter. 
To  400  c.c.  of  filtrate  add  dry  sodium  carbonate  and  filter.  Add  5  c.c 
hydrochloric  add  (cone.)  and  boil  for  3  hours,  allowing  the  solution 
to  evaporate  to  90  c.c.  (about).  Add  dry  sodium  carbonate  until 
solution  is  neutral  (about),  make  up  to  100  c.c,  and  filter  if  necessary. 
Take  an  aliquot  part  containing  not  more  than  0.35  grm.  of  sugars,  add 
to  60  c.c.  of  Allihn's  Fehling's  solution,  dilute  with  water  to  145  c.c, 
cover  with  watch-glass,  bring  to  boO,  and  set  in  a  boiling  watei-bath 
for  30  minutes  exactly.  Filter  through  asbestos  mat  in  Gooch  cru- 
cible, wash  with  hot  water,  and  finally  with  alcohol,  dry  in  water  oven 
for  I  hour,  cool  and  weigh.  Multiply  weight  of  CuO  by  0.8883  ^^^ 
calculate  as'glucose. 

Glucose  may  also  be  estimated  in  leather  in  the  following  manner: 
The  water  extract  from  the  leather  may  be  treated  with  calcined 
magnesium  hydroxide  to  remove  any  tannin.  The  solution  is  then 
rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  boiled  with  0.05  grm. 
of  o-nitrophenylpropiolic  add.  Any  indigo  formed  Js  filtered  off, 
washed  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  vnth  dilute  alcohol  and 
dissolved  in  chloroform.  The  solvent  is  evaporated  and  the  indigo 
weighed,  any  inorganic  matter  in  the  ash  being  deducted  from  the 
weight  of  the  same.  The  glucose  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of 
iifdigo  found. 

7.  Nitrogen. — Guiming's  modification  of  Kjeldahl's  method  (A.O, 
A.C.  Bull.,  No.  107,  1907)  is  used  (see  Vol.  i,  p.  59). 

Thuau  and  Korsak  {CoUegivm,  1910,  364)  propose  a  modified 
method  of  estimating  the  nitrogen  in  leather:  0.35  grm.  of  leather  and 
5  c.c  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  gently  boiled  in  a  flask.  A 
few  centigrm.  of  manganese  dioxide  are  then  added  and  the  mixture 
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boiled  until  it  is  colourless  and  clear.  The  resulting  ammonium 
sulphate  is  estimated  by  decomposition  by  the  addition  of  sodium 
hypobromite  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide.  Nitrogen 
is  given  off  which  is  measured  in  a  special  apparatus.  The  analyds 
of  leather  in  some  of  its  details  has  also  been  considered  by  Veitsch 
(/.  Amer.  Leather  Chem.  Assoc,  1910,  5,  436). 

As  Procter  has  specially  pointed  out  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the 
leather  -is  useful.  The  presence  of  chromium  sesquioxide,  lead, 
sulphate,  tin,  are  the  substances  most  likely  to  be  found. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  leather  is  important  and  must 
be  conddeied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  examination  of  leathers 
from  the  manufacturing  point  of  view. 

The  following  tables  due  to  Parker  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the 
composition  of  leathers  of  to-day  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  the 
differences  between  the  (j)  older  method  of  calculating  results  and  (e) 
the  newer  one  {see  pages  112  to  114).  These  results  indicate  the 
average  differences  as  well,  which  are  also  instructive  in  their  way, 
especially  in  the  case  of  adulterated  leathers,  and  once  more  indicates 
the  absolute  need  of  a  standardised  method  of  analy^  as  in  the  case 
of  the  tannins. 

EstimatiOQ  of  Free  Acid. — This  gives  great  trouble,  owing  to  the 
small  amount  of  add  usually  present  (Jean,  Chem.  Zeit.,  1893,  317). 
If  the  sample  gives  any  indication  of  free  add,  it  is  extracted  in  a 
Soxhlet  apparatus  and  a  little  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  the  extract- 
ing solution  in  the  boiling  Sask.  It  is  said  to  under  these  conditions 
any  free  sulphuric  add  is  extracted  from  the  leather,  leaving  any 
sulphates  behind  in  the  leather.  On  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  any  free 
sulphuric  add  therefore  remains  as  sodium  sulphate  and  can  be  esti- 
mated in  the  usual  manner.  Gordon  Parker  points  out  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  reliable  results  when  testing  the  amount  of  sulphuric  add 
in  dyed  leathers,  owing  to  the  presence  of  sulphonic  acid  dyes.  A 
difficulty  is  also  found  when  sulphited  extracts  have  been  used. 

PHTSICAL  TESTS. 

The  water-penetration  test  consists  of  a  cylinder  macje  of  copper 
14  in.  high  and  3  in.  in  diameter  with  a  flange  on  the  bottom  with  screw 
holes  on  which  a  second  ring  may  be  screwed  vnth  a  3-in.  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre, like  a  large  washer.    A  roimd  piece  of  leather  is  now  cut  about  3  in. 
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in  diameter,  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  by  aid  of  the  metal 
washer  screwed  or  clamped  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  as  tightly 
as  possible.  The  cylinder  is  now  filled  with  ordinary  cold  water  to  a 
height  of  13  in., fastened  in  a  retort  stand,  a  mirror  is  put  underneath  and 
the  time  is  noted  that  the  water  takes  to  penetrate  through  the  leather. 
The  leather  is  always  damped  in  grain  side  upward.  Tests  are  made 
generally  in  triplicate  and  the  mean  of  the  3  is  taken,  and  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  observe  the  time  that  the  water  takes  to  come  through  in 
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one  spot  as  there  may  be  a  flaw  in  the  leather;  the  leather  on  removal 
is  cut  with  a  knife  to  see  that  the  water  has  penetrated  right  through. 
Good  sole  leather  generally  takes  about  170  to  350  hours. 

The  Parker  water  absorption  test  is  as  follows:  Several  strips 
of  the  leather  to  be  tested  are  cut  i  in.  in  width  and  about  6  in.  long,  they 
are  then,  by  any  suitable  means  (copper  wire  or  otherwise),  suspended 
in  a  beaker  of  water  so  that  i  in.  of  leather  is  in  water.  This  may  be 
marked  with  a  pencil;  the  leather  is  then  marked  every  1/4  in.  with 
pencil  and  at  the  end  of  34  hours  suspension  In  water,  the  height  that 
the  water  has  risen  by  absorption  is  noted.    The  tighter  and  more 
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compact  the  leather  is,  the  less  the  water  absorption,  but  a  porous, 
poorly  tanned  leather  may  give  an  absorption  of  2  in.  01  even  3  in.  in 
34  hours. 

The  above  phydcal  tests  are  those  adopted  at  the  Leather  Sellers' 
Technical  College,  London,  and  are  generally  recognised  in  the  trade 
for  their  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

The  penetration  of  water  through  leather  may  also  be  tested  by 
drawing  10  c.c.  of  water  through  a  piece  of  leather  of  known  thickness 
by  means  of  a  vacuum  of  known  magnitude.  The  result  is  stated  in 
terms  of  the  quantity  of  water  percolating  through  i  c.c.  of  leather 
in  I  minute  (Thuau  and  Korsak,  Collegium,  1910,  339). 
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DYES  AND  COLOURING  MATTERS. 


By  W.  p.  DREAPER,  F.  I.  C, 

AND 

E.  FEILMANN,  B.  Sc,  F.  I.  C.  Ph.  D. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  iptb  century,  nearly  all  the  colouring  matters 
used  for  dyeing  were  either  such  as  existed  ready-formed  in  the  vege- 
table or  animal  kingdom,  or  were  producible  from  natural  products  by 
very  simple  chemical  processes.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  as  when 
lead  chromate  or  Prussian  blue  was  formed  as  an  insoluble  precipitate 
in  the  fibre,  the  dyes  were  strictly  of  artificial  origin.  Now,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  colouring  matters  used  as  dyes — as  distinguished  from 
mere  paints  or  pigments — are  products  of  organic  syntheas,  being 
in  almost  all  cases  obtained,  by  a  series  of  highly  involved  processes, 
from  coal-tar. 

Picric  add  and  aurin  axe  the  oldest  of  the  coal-tar  colours,  but  the 
coal-tar  colour  industiy  may  be  said  to  date  from  1856,  when  Ferkin 
accidentally  discovered  the  violet  dye  called  mauve  in  the  course  of 
an  investigation  having  as  its  object  the  synthesis  of  quinine.  In  1859 
Hofmann  synthesised  Aniline  Red  (magenta),  and  in  the  following 
year  Verguin  manufactured  it  in  quantity.  In  i860,  rosaniline  or 
magenta  first  became  of  commercial  importance,  owing  to  the  simul- 
taneous discovery  of  the  arsenic-acid  process  by  Medlock  and  Nicholson. 
Phenylated  blues  were  first  produced  by  Girard  and  DeLaire  in  the 
same  year,  but  their  insolubili^  rendered  their  application  limited 
until  Nicholson,  in  1862,  discovered  a  method  of  rendering  them 
soluble  by  conversion  into  sulphonic  adds.  The  first  azo-dye,  amlno- 
azobenzene,  was  introduced  by  Simpson,  Maule,  and  Nicholson  in 
1863,  under  the  name  of  Aniline  Yellow,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
methylated  and  ethylated  rosanilines,  known  as  Hofmann's  Violets, 
were  manufactured  by  the  same  firm.  AnUine  Black,  also,  was  dis- 
covered by  Lightfoot  in  1863.  Azo-diphenyl  Blue,  the  first  of  the  colour- 
ing matters  now  known  as  Indulines,  appeared  in  1864,  as  also  did 
dinitronaphtbol  or  Manchester  Yellow.     In  1866,  triamino-azobenzene 
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or  Blsniaick  biown  was  first  made,  and  in  the  same  year  Coupler's 
nitrobenzene  process  of  manufacturing  magenta  was  introduced.  In 
1868,  Graebe  and  Liebermann  announced  their  discovery  of  the  con- 
stitution of  alizarin,  and  in  the  following  year  this  colouring  matter 
was  first  manufactured  from  anthracene.  Galleln  and  fluorescein 
were  discovered  in  i87i,andin  1874  tetrabromofluorescdn  was  intro- 
duced as  a  dye  by  Caro,  under  the  name  of  eosin.  Diamino-azoben- 
zene  or  chrysoldine  was  introduced  by  Witt  in  1875.  Methylene  Blue 
and  Acid  Magenta  were  introduced  by  Caro  in  1877,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  fugitive  Aniline  YeUow  was  rendered  valuable  and  stable  by 
Grassier,  by  conversion  into  a  sulphonic  acid.  In  1878,  the  tropseo- 
lins,  Fast-Red,  Naphthol- Scarlet,  and  other  sulphonated  azo-colours 
were  first  manufactured;  and  Malachite  Green  dates  from  the  same 
year.  In  1879,  the  first  of  the  secondary  azo-dyes  appeared  under  the 
name  of  Biebrich  Scarlet.  The  synthesis  of  indigo  was  effected  by 
Baeyer  in  1880,  and  indophenols  were  introduced  by  Koechlin  and 
Witt  in  1881.  In  1883,  Caro's  process  of  manufacturing  colouring 
matters  of  the  rosaniline  group  by  the  ^d  of  phosgene  gas  was  patented. 
Congo-red,  the  first  of  the  numerous  class  of  benzidine  dyes,  which  dye 
cotton  without  a  mordant,  was  patented  by  Bottiger  in  1884,  and  this 
was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  Chrysamin.  In  1885,  Azo-Blue  and 
Benzazuiin  appeared,  and  in  1886  the  Benzopurpurins  were  patented. 
Numerous  other  dyes  are  constantly  appearing,  and  in  many  cases 
they  exceed  in  fastness,  brilliancy,  or  cheapness  those  already  in  the 
market. 

In  1894  Vidal  patented  the  first  sulphide  dyestuffs,  obtained  by  the 
acdonof  sulphur  and  sodium  sulphide  on  aromatic  amino-  and  hydroxy- 
compounds,  and  in  1901  Bohn's  discovery  of  the  producdon  of  indan- 
threne,  the  first  of  a  new  class  of  vat  dyestulTs,  was  patented. 

CHEMICAL  NATURE  OF  COLOURING  HATTERS. 

Salts  of  colour-bases  or  phenylated  ammonia  derivadves,  are  em- 
ployed in  dyeing  the  hydrochloride  being  the  usual  form  of  combina- 
tion, though  the  acetate,  nitrate,  and  other  compounds  are  employed 
in  certain  cases. 

In  the  free  state,  the  colour-bases  are  usually  unsoluble,  colouriess, 
or  only  slighUy  coloured.  Most  of  them  can  be  converted  into  sol- 
ilble  and  colouring  matters  by  treatment  with  strong  sulphuric  add 
(Salts  of  sulphuric  acids). 
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Many  dystuffs  are  salts  of  colour  acids  which,  like  all  adds,  contain 
hydrogen  in  such  a  condition  that  It  is  readily  replaceable  by  metals.  It 
may  form  part  of  a  hydroxyl  group,  OH,  as  in  picric  add ;  of  a  sulphonic 
group,  SO,H,  asinhelianthin^of  animino  group,  NH,  as  in  aurantia; 
or  of  a  carboj^l  group,  COOH,  as  in  the  scarlet  obtained  from  salicylic 
acid.  Those  colouring  matters  which  owe  thdr  add  properties  to  the 
hydroxyl  groups  are  very  weak  adds  (e.  g.,  alizarin,  aurin);  but  the 
add  characters  are  considerably  intensified  by  the  introduction  of 
halogen  or  nitro-groups.  Thus  the  eosins  and  nitrophenols  have 
stronger  add  characters  than  fluorescein  and  phenol  from  which 
they  are  derived.  The  free  sulphonic  adds  are  often  insoluble  or 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  thdr  alkali-metal  salts  are  soluble. 
Some  of  the  add  colouring  matters  unite  with  metallic  hydroxides 
(e.  g.,  those  at  tin,  iron,  chromium,  aluminium)  to  form  insoluble 
compounds  called  lakes. 

Of  neutral  dyestuffs,  indigoid  dyestuSs  are  notable  examples  Pos- 
sibly the  very  large  dass  of  sulphide  dyestuffs,  the  constitudon  of 
which  is  at  present  doubtful  comes  under  this  heading. 

RELATIONS  OF  COLOURING  HATTERS  TO  FIBRES. 

While  the  chemist  defines  dyestuffs  and  colouring  matters  as  add, 
basic,  or  neutral,  the  dyer  dassifies  them  according  to  thdr  behaviour 
with  fibres.  Thus,  exduding  indigo,  aniline  black,  Prussian  blue,  and 
a  few  other  colouring  matters  such  as  the  "ingrain"  dyes  which  are 
produced  by  some  chemical  reaction  occurring  within  the  fibre  itsdf, 
dyes  may  be  classed  as  substantive  or  direct,  and  adjective  or 
mordant. 

Substantive  dyes  are  absorbed  directly  from  thdr  solutions  by  the 
fibre,  without  requiring  the  intervention  of  a  mordant.  The  animal 
fibres  {e.  g.,  silk  and  wool)  possess  an  affinity  for  most  of  the  coal-tar 
colours,  and  in  many  cases  under  the  conditions  of  dyeing  absorb 
them  so  completely  that  the  dyebath  is  rendered  colourless.  Many 
colouring  matters  are  taken  up  by  animal  fibres  more  readily  from 
an  add  than  from  a  neutral  bath;  and  in  such  cases  the  bath  is 
usually  addified  by  sulphuric,  acetic,  formic,  lactic,  or  tartaric  add. 
If  sulphuric  add  be  used,  sodium  sulphate  is  generally  added  also. 
Some  dyers  add  add  sodium  sulphate  as  such,  instead  of  forming  it  in 
the  dye-bath.  In  wool-dyeing,  sodium  or  magnesium  sulphate  is  often 
added  to  the  bath  possibly  to  reduce  the  solublli^  of  the  colouring 
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matter  and  to  obtain  faster  and  more  even  colours.  In  some  cases, 
as  when  wool  is  dyed  with  alkali-blue  or  cotton  with  indigo,  a  colour- 
less neutral  substance  is  absorbed  by  the  fibre,  and  is  only  converted 
into  a  coloured  compound  by  a  subsequent  chemical  action,  namely, 
the  liberation  of  the  free  sulpbonic  add  in  the  first  case  and  oxidation 
to  indigo-blue  in  the  latter. 

The  "ingrain  colours"  produced  on  cotton  by  means  of  primuline 
and  other  compounds  afford  a  remarkable  example  of  the  building  up 
of  a  dye  within  the  fibre. 

Unmordanted  cotton  is  not  dyed  by  the  ordinary  basic  dyestuffs  or 
add  wool  dyestuffs,  but  is  dyed  by  the  direct  cotton  or  "salt"  dye- 
stuffs  which  are  mainly  derivatives  of  tetrazotised  benzidine  and 
derivatives;  it  is  also  dyed  from  alkaline  liquids  containing  redudng 
agents  in  presence  of  air,  by  indigo  and  its  derivatives,  and  by  other  vat- 
dyestuffs  such  as  indanthrene.  During  recent  years  the  sulphide 
dyestuffs  have  come  into  great  prominence;  these  dye  unmordanted 
cotton  from  a  bath  containing  alkaline  sulphides  in  solution,  with  the 
help  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 

Adjective  Dyes. — In  many  cases,  cotton  and  other  vegetable  fibres 
can  only  be  dyed  through  the  intervention  of  amordant.  Sometimes 
the  mordant  acts  by  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  colourii^ 
matter,  according  to  a  definite  chemical  action;  and  in  other  cases  it 
dmpty  serves  as  a  medium  on  which  the  colour  is  adsorbed.  In  some 
cases,  colouring  matters  which  have  themselves  been  fixed  on  the 
fibre  act  as  mordants  for  others.  Thus  the  benzidine  dyes  may  be 
employed  for  mordanting  the  basic  aniline  dyes  on  cotton.  Several 
useful  combinations  are  thus  obtainable. 

The  proteins  resemble  silk  and  wool  in  their  affinity  for  coal-tar 
dyes,  and  hence  albumin,  etc.,  are  employed  in  calico-printing.  A 
solution  of  albumin  mixed  with  the  colouring  matter  is  printed  on 
the  cotton  fibre.  On  steaming,  the  albumin  Is  coagulated  and  the 
colour  becomes  fixed. 

Tannin  acts  as  a  mordant  for  basic  dyes,  as  it  forms  with  them 
insoluble  tannates.*    These  compounds  are  soluble  in  acetic  add  or 

B  coknir-baiM  may  be  either  soluble  or  inaoluble,  acoinlin) 
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alcohol,  and  if  the  solutions  thus  obtained  are  thickened  with  starch 
or  dextrin  and  printed  on  cotton,  the  tannate  becomes  fixed  and 
insoluble  on  steaming  the  goods.  Better  results  are  obtained  by 
employing  in  conjunction  with  the  tannin  and  colour-baae  a  metallic 
salt  (e.  g.,  tartar  emetic,  stannic  chloride,  lead  acetate,  etc.)  capable 
of  yielding  an  insoluble  tannate. 

The  use  of  oils  in  dyeing  turkey-red  is  a  familiar  example  of  the 
application  of  oil  mordants,  which  are  generally  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  inorganic  mordants.  This  class  includes  the  so-called 
soluble  oil. 

The  acetates  of  iron  (ferric),  aluminium,  and  some  other  metals 
undergo  decompositiDn  when  heated,  with  formadon  of  free  acetic 
add  and  insoluble  basic  acetates.  Hence  these  metallic  acetates 
act  as  valuable  mordants,  especially  for  silk;  they  also  become 
perfectly  fixed  on  cotton  by  steaming.  The  thiocyanates  have  recently 
come  into  use  for  a  dmilar  purpose. 

Wool  is  usually  mordanted  with  chromium  or  aluminium  compounds; 
the  former  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  alkali  dlchromate  in  conjunction 
with  tartaric,  sulphuric,  oxalic,  or  lactic  add,  or  of  chromium  fluoride. 
Other  salts  also  have  been  used. 

Classification  of  Dyes  and  Colouring  Hatters. 

The  arrangement  of  dyes  and  colouring  matters  in  groups  with  a 
view  to  their  convenient  description  is  preferably  based  on  their 
chemical  characters.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  dyes  defy  simple 
classification,  and  in  others  a  strict  adherence  to  a  system  is  incon- 
venient. The  colouring  matters  still  obt^ned  from  natural  sources 
are  also  best  considered  together  in  the  same  section,  however  they 
may  vary  in  chemical  nature. 

In  the  following  section  certain  dyes  of  these  groups  are  considered 
individually,  but  the  text-books  which  deal  exhaustively  with  these 
dyes  must  be  consulted  if  for  any  reason  a  full  list  is  required.  Before 
doing  this,  however,  the  section  dealing  more  direcdy  with  the  analysis 
of  dyes  may  be  consulted  (see  page  513). 

The  following  arrangement  is  that  adopted  in  this  work  for  the 
description  of  the  dyes  and  colouring  matters  and  the  methods  of 
recognising  them: 

1.  Nitro-,  nitroso-,  and  isonitroso-dyestufFs. 

2.  Azo^^-dyestufis. 
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3,  Pyrazolone-dyestuffs. 

4.  Azo-,  and  tetrazo-dyestufFs. 
S-  Oiy ketone  dyestuffs. 

6.  Di-  and  tripbenylmethane  dyestuSs. 

7.  Pyrone,  xanthooe,  and  fiuoran  dyestufFs. 

8.  Indamines  and  indophenol  dyestufFs. 

9.  Azine  dyestuffs. 

10.  Oxazine  and  thiazlne  dyestufFs. 

11.  QuinoUne  and  acridine  dyestu&s. 
13.  Thiazole  and  sulphur  dyestuffs. 

13.  Natural  dyestuffs. 

14.  Ezaminatlon  and  analysis  of  dyestuffs. 

15.  Examination  of  dyed  fabrics. 

I.  Nitio-,  Ifitioso-,  and  Isonitroso-colouring  Matters. 
Of  this  class,  the  nitro-colouring  matters  &re  the  most  numerous 
and  also  the  most  important;  the  other  two  groups  of  this  class  yield 
but  a  few  unimportant  dyestuffs. 

(a)  Sitio-compounds. 

Nitro-compounds  contain  one  or  more  nitryl  radicles  (NO,)  in 
place  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  original  substance.  They  are  crystalline 
compounds,  usually  more  or  less  yellow  in  colour,  only  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  not  soluble  to  any  great  extent  in  boiling  water;  but 
they  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  are  removed  by  the 
latter  solvent  from  their  addified  aqueous  solutions. 

The  nitrophenols  and  their  allies  have  marked  acid  properties, 
readily  decomposing  metallic  carbonates,  and  furnishing  a  series  of 
salts  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  and 
often  form  crystals  of  great  beauty,  ranging  in  colour  from  a  pale 
yellow  to  a  fine  crimson.  The  salts  of  the  nitro-phenols  and  their 
allies  all  deflagrate  with  greater  or  less  facility  when  ignited,  and  many 
of  them  detonate  on  percussion,  the  more  highly  nitrated  compounds 
(e.  g.,  the  picrates)  exploding  with  considerable  violence. 

In  cases  where  the  nitro-compound  is  the  product  of  a  limited  nitra- 
tion, it  may  be  converted  into  the  corresponding  sulphonic  acid  by 
strong  sulphuric  acid;  but  this  is  not  possible  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
picric  add,  the  number  of  nitro-groups  in  the  molecule  is  the  max- 
imum.   With  the  exception  of  Flavaurin,  Naphtbol  Yellow  S,  and 
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ScboeUkopf' s  Brilliant  Vellow,  none  of  these  dyestufFs  are  sulphonated 
compounds.  The  sulphonic  acids  of  the  nitro-colouring  matters  are 
stable  substances,  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  nitro-colouring 
matters  as  a  class  dye  wool  and  silk  yellow  or  orange,  but  have  no 
affinity  for  cotton.  Their  add  characters  are  well  marked  and  stronger 
than  those  of  the  phenolic  compounds  from  which  they  are  derived. 
They  dissolve  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  form  yellow  or  colour- 
less solutions.  Strong  reducing  agents,  such  as  stannous  chloride  and 
hydrochloric  add,  convert  them  into  the  colourless  amino-derivatives. 
Phosphine  is  turned  yellow  by  ammonia  and  is  extracted  from  its 
alkaline  aqueous  solutions  on  agitation  with  ether,  but  the  nitrocom- 
pounds  are  not  dissolved  by  ether  under  similar  conditions.  In  pres- 
ence of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  the  simple  nitro-dyes  (e.^., pic- 
ric add,  dinitrocresol,  dinitronaphthol,  and  aurantia)  are  extracted 
by  ether,  but  the  sulphonic  adds  (e.  g.,Naphthol  Yellow  S)  are  not  dis- 
solved, in  this  respect  resembling  the  sulphonated  yellow  azo-dyes. 

The  nitro-colours  are  sold  in  the  form  of  their  alkali  salts;  picric 
add,  however,  is  an  exception,  being  sold  in  the  free  state  owing  to  the 
explosive  nature  of  the  picrates. 

The  nitro-dyestuffs  produce  yellow  to  orange  yellow  colours  when 
dyed  on  the  animal  fibres;  they  have  no  application  in  cotton  dyeing. 
As  a  dass  thdr  use  is  gradually  decreasing,  although  the  Naphthol 
Yellows  and  Brilliant  Yellow  still  appear  to  maintain  a  certain 
orestiite. 
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The  following  sectioDS  contain  detailed  descriptions  of  the  principal 
nitro-colouring  matters. 
Picric  Acid. — 3:4:6 — Trinitrophenol.    Trinitrophenol. 

C.H.N.O,-C.H.<OH_,_ 

Picric  add  is  fully  dealt  with  in  Vol.  3  under  Explosives.  The 
following  infonnation  may  be  regafded  as  supplementary  to  that  given 
in  Vol.  3. 

Solubility. — J.  Bougnault  (/.  Soc.  Chem.  lad.,  1903,  33,  1019;  J. 
Pharm.  Chim.,  18, 116)  states  that  picric  add  is  not  very  soluble  in  dry 
ether,  though  in  moist  ether  its  solubUity  is  greater.  Ether  of  sp. 
gr.  0-7^1,  dried  over  caldum  chloride,  dissolved  to. 8  gnn.  of  picric 
per  litre  at  13°,  while  a  sample  of  sp.  gr.  0.725,  containing  0.8%  of 
water,  dissolved  36.8  grm.  per  litre,  and  one  containing  1%  of  water 
40  grm.  per  litre.    The  solution  in  dry  ether  is  practically  colouriess. 

Detection. — According  to  H.  Svoboda  {Zeit.  Anal.  Chem.  1897,  36, 
513)  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  picric  add  gives  with  Methylene  Blue 
solution  a  flocculent  violet  predpitate  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform  and 
hot  water  to  solutions  the  colour  of  which  varies  from  blue  to  green. 
On  evaporating  the  chloroform  solution  to  dryness  a  violet  residue  is 
obtained. 

Estimation  of  Picric  Acid. 

In  addition  to  the  method  of  titration  given  in  Vol.  3,  free  picric  add 
may  also  be  titrated  by  taking  advantage  of  its  power  of  liberating 
iodine  from  a  solution  containing  potassium  iodide  and  iodate;  in  this 
respect  it  acts  as  a  monobasic  acid  and  each  c.c.  of  N/io  thiosulphate 
solution  is  equivalent  to  o.aag  grm.  of  picric  add.  The  liberated 
iodine  is  titrated  in  the  usual  manner  with  thiosulphate  solution,  using 
starch  paste  as  indicator;  the  picric  add  in  picrates  may  be  estimated 
by  addifying  with  hydrochloric  add,  extracting  with  benzene,  evapo- 
rating the  extract  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water;  this  solution  is 
then  titrated  as  above  (E.  Feder,  Analyst,  1906,  31,  368). 

M.  Busch  and  G.  Blume  (Z.  angew.  Chem.,  1908,  ai,  354)  estimate 
picric  add  by  means  of  Nitron,  the  well-known  quantitative  reagent 
for  nitrates,  1.4-diphenyI,  3.5-endanilodihydrotriazole, 

/NPh\ 
CH— NPh.N  -C 

\NPh/ 
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Nitron  picrate  is  pracdcaliy  insoluble  in  water.  About  150  c.c  of  a 
solution  of  the  substance  containing  not  more  than  i  grm.  of  picric 
acid  per  litre,  are  acidified  with  i  to  3  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
heated  to  boiling  and  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  a  10%  solution  of  nitron 
in  5%  acetic  add.  The  ree^ent  is  added  slowly.  After  cooling  the 
lemon-yellow  needles  of  nitron  picrate  are  collected  in  a  Neubauer 
crucible,  washed  with  50-100  c.c.  ot  cold  water,  and  dried  for  i  hour 
at  100°.  Equal  molecules  of  the  nitron  and  picric  adds  are  com- 
bined in  the  predpitate  and  the  weight  obtained  must  therefore  be 

multiplied  by         in  order  to  convert  it  into  weight  of  picric  add. 

541 
When  necessary  alcohol  may  be  used  for  solution.    In  presence  of 
bydrobromic,  hydriodic,  chloric,  perchloric,  nitrous,  nitric  or  chromic 
adds  the  method  is  inapplicable. 

Nitrosamine  Red'  (see  Table,  p.  laa). 

Nitrosamine  red  comes  into  commerce  in  the  forms  of  a  yellow  paste, 
which  forms  a  yellow  solution  with  water.  On  the  addition  of  acids 
to  the  aqueous  solution  the  free  ^-mtrophenyl nitrosamine  is  predpi- 
tated.  The  latter  is  gradually  converted  by  an  excess  of  acid  into  a 
salt  of  a  diazo- derivative  of  nitro-benzene.  Nitrosamine  red  is  dyed  on 
cotton  with  j9-naphthol,  giving  brilliant  red  shades  (Paranitraniline 
Red)  and  much  used  in  practice. 

The  Mikado  golden  yellows  or  Direct  Yellows  are  condensation 
products  of  ^-nitrotoluenesulphonic  add.  They  occur  in  the  form 
of  yellow  powders,  yielding  a  yellow  solution  in  water,  and  are  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  The  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  the  aqueous  solu- 
tions produces  a  yellow  predpitate,  whereas  hydrochloric  add  gives 
a  brown  colour.  Strong  sulphuric  add  dissolves  the  dyestuff  with  an 
orange  colour,  which  changes  to  yellow  on  dilution  with  water.  These 
dyestuSs  yield  satisfactory  colours  on  cotton,  which  they  dye  directly. 
The  shades  produced  are  very  bright  yellows  which  possess  good  fast- 
ness to  washing,  adds  and  alkalies,  and  are  fairly  fast  to  light.  These 
dyestuSs  may  also  be  employed  for  dydng  animal  fibres,  being  dyed 
from  a  neutral  or  lightly  add  bath.  The  shades  produced  are  fast 
to  washing  but  are  considerably  altered  by  both  adds  and  alkalies. 
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NitTonaphtliols. 

The  two  modifications  of  napbtbol,  CioH,.OH,  yidd  on  nitration 

compounds  analc^ous  to  those  obtained  by  similar  means  from  phenol 

and  cresol  (see  also  Vol.  3).    The  dinitro-derivative  of  a-naphthol 

is  the  most  important. 

2 : 4-Dinitroalphanaphthol,  C„H,(NO,)j.OH. 

Dinitronapbthol  forms  yellow  needles,  melting  at  138°,  and  some- 
wbat  readily  volatile.  It  is  neariy  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  closely  resembles  picric  add,  and  forms  a  series 
of  beautiful  and  well-crystallised  salts  yielding  golden  yellow  solutions, 
which  are  decolourised  by  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellowish- white  precipi- 
tate of  the  free  nitronapbthol  being  produced,  soluble  in  either. 
Ammonia  is  without  action.  Potassium  and  sodium  hydroxides 
produce  orange-red  precipitates  in  strong  solutions.  Potassium  cya- 
nide and  ammonimn  sulphide  react  as  with  picric  acid. 

The  sodium  salt  of  dinitronapbthol  forms  readily  soluble  glistening 
needles  containing  C,|,Hs(NOj),.ONa-l-HjO,  and  deflagrates  when 
heated.  The  ammonium  salt  bums  quieUy  when  heated,  and  is  solu- 
He  in  alcohol.  The  calcium  sail  forms  yellowish-red  crystals  of  the 
formula  lC„H,{N0,),0I,Ca-f6H,0. 

The  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  and  calcium  salts  of  dinitro- 
napbthol have  been  extensively  employed  as  colouring  matters  under 
the  name  of 

ITaphthol  Yellow;  Manchester  Yellow;  Naphthylamine  Yel- 
low; Martids'  Yellow;  Gold  Yellow,  This  dyestuff  occurs  as 
an  orange  powder  or  crystals  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  though 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  aqueous  solution  dinitroalphanapbthol  is  liberated  as  a  light  yel- 
low precipitate.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  a  yellow  solution  in  which  a 
light  yellow  precipitate  is  formed  on  dilution  with  water.  In  an  acid 
bath  this  substance  dyes  silk  and  wool  (but  not  cotton)  a  brilliant 
yellow  colour,  free  from  the  greenish  reflection  peculiar  to  fabrics 
dyed  with  picric  add.  Owing  to  the  volatile  nature  of  dinitro- 
napbthol (which  is  liberated  by  the  add  of  the  bath),  the  colour  marks 
and  rubs  off,  and  hence  the  employment  of  Naphthol  yellow  as  a  dye 
has  diminished. 
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Naphthol  Vdlow  is  occasionally  adulterated  with  dtxtrin  and 
sodium  sulphate,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  admixture  sometimes 
reaching  50%.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  picric  acid,  to 
detect  whicb  a  sample  should  be  dissolved  in  water,  the  txAd  s<dittion 
acidified  fredy  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  liquid  filtered.  If 
picric  add  be  present  the  filtrate  will  have  a  marked  yellow  odour, 
and  the  add  can  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation. 

Napbtbol  Yellow  may  be  distinguished  from  picric  add  by  boQing 
wool  in  the  addified  solution,  washing  it,  heating  it  with  cupram- 
monium  sulphate,  and  again  washing.  When  a  fibie  or  fabric  dyed 
with  picric  add  is  bmled  with  the  ammoniacal  copper  solution  it 
turns  blui^-green,  but  if  Naphthol  Yellow  has  been  used  an  olive- 
green  tint  results. 

When  a  material  dyed  with  Naphthol  Ydlow  is  wrapped  in  white 
paper  and  heated  to  iso"  in  an  air-bath,  part  of  the  ydlow  colour  is 
transferred  to  the  paper.  Hot  water  or  hot  dilute  ammonia  dissolves 
out  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  ydlow  solution  is  decolourised  by 
hydrochloric  add,  a  yellow-white  predpitate  being  produced  (distinc- 
tion from  picric  add). 

Naphthol  Yellow  has  sometimes  been  employed  for  colouring 
butter,  cheese,  macaroni,  mustard,  saSron,  etc.,  for  which  applications 
its  marked  poisonous  characters  render  it  very  unfit.  *  The  detection 
of  butter-colours  will  be  described  under  "Annatto"  (see  also  p.  624). 

Martins'  yellow  when  used  in  foods  taken  into  the  stomach  may 
be  detected  in  the  urine  by  the  following  methods: 

I.  The  urine  slightly  addified  with  hydrochloric  add  is  shaken  up 
with  ether.  A  portion  of  the  ethereal  layer  is  shaken  with  potassium 
hydroxide  stdution.  The  alkaline  liqtud  is  addified  with  hydrochloric 
add  and  warmed  with  some  strands  of  white  wool  free  from  fat  and 
mordanted  with  alum.  The  wool  is  coloured  yellow  in  the  presence 
of  as  litde  as  0.000001  grm.  of  the  dyestuff. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  a 
drop  of  potassium  cyanide  solution  is  added  to  the  residue,  when  a 
red  colouration  is  obtained. 

I  Compantivaly  kiuU  doKi  of  KaiihChal  Yelloir  an  said  to  cauH  uthmatlc  hreathins, 

B  considenbla  riM  of  tompencure  {inthdut  convulflona) ,  Lnd  ultmuktely  death  (Cacen«uvB 

d  L^B»,  Comp.  md.,  1885.  iiOr).     According  to  Weyl  (Bir.,  18SB.  ai,  J191),  M»rtim 

Dow  ■  well  tolented  by  nbtnti,  but  snuill  dniea  proved  fetal  to  dogs.     A  dog  weighin 


PellowS 


■ubcutineaiiily  csuaed  the  death  ofa  ■imilar  dog.     On  the  o^er  band,  Naphthol 
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3.  Another  portion  of  the  residue  by  evaporation  of  the  ethereal 
solution  is  mixed  with  potassium  bisulphate,  heated  to  redness  in  a 
glass  tube,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  vater.  A  paper  moistened 
with  Guess's  recent  and  placed  in  the  solution  is  coloured  violet. 

4.  A  st^ution  of  Martius'  yellow,  or  urine  containing  it,  gives 
with  cobalt  chloride  and  a  litde  sodium  hydroxide,  a  fine  green 
pigment. 

5.  With  stannous  chloride  and  a  trace  of  ammonia,  Martius'  yellow 
gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  becomes  rose-red  on  subsequent 
treatment  with  ammonia. 

For  the  recognition  of  Martius'  yellow  in  the  stomach,  intestines, 
etc.,  these  are  finely  cut  up,  acidified  slightly  with  hydrochloric  add, 
and  digested  for  some  hours  at  40°-5o°  with  absolute  alcohol.  The 
liquid  is  filtered,  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature,  made  alkaline  with 
potasaum  hydroxide,  filtered,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  add,  and 
shaken  out  with  ether,  which  solution  is  then  examined  as  aboye. 


2 : 4 -Nitron aphthol-sulphonic  Acids. 

When  a-naphthol  is  warmed  with  excess  of  fuming  sulphuric  add  it 
yields  a  trisulphonic  add,  which  on  subsequent  treatment  with  strong 
nitric  add  yidds,  on  cooling,  crystals  of 

2:4-Dinitro-a-naplithol-sulplionic  acid,  C,„Hj(SO,H)(NO,),- 
OH.  The  product  is  purified  by  recrystallisation.  It  forms  long  yellow 
needles,  readily  soluble  in  warm  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  These 
characters  distinguish  it  from  picric  add,  dinitro-naphtbol,  etc.  Its 
salts  are  easily  crystallisable,  said  to  be  non-poisonous,  and  dye  wool 
and  silk  (but  not  cotton)  a  bright  ydlow  colour,  which  is  fast  to 
light,  non-volatile,  and  does  not  mark  or  rub  off.  For  these  reasons 
the  salts  have  replaced  picric  add  and  the  dinitro-naphtholates. 

PotaBsiiiiiidinitro-a-iiaphthol-8ulptioaate,C„H,(SOjK:)(NO,),. 
OK,  forms  as  an  orange-yellow  predpitate  on  mixing  a  strong  solution 
of  the  free  add  with  one  of  potassium  sulphate.  It  Is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot  water.  By  boiling  it  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric add  the  free  add,  or,  according  to  some,  a  salt,  C,oH,- 
(SO,K){NO,),OH,  is  formed. 

The  sodium  and  ammonium  salts  of  dinitronaphthol-sulplionic 
acid  are  fredy  soluble,  but  the  barium  and  lead  salts  only  sparingly  so. 

The  sails  of  dinitronaphth(d-sulphonic  acid  are  ydlow  or  orange. 
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On  heating,  they  swell  up  and  emit  sparks,  but  do  not  deflagrate.  The 
solutions  are  yellow  or  brownish-yeUow,  becoming  pale  yellow  on 
adding  hydrochloric  acid,  but  no  precipitate  is  produced,  and  the  diluted 
add  liquid  is  not  decolourised  by  agitation  with  ether.  (Distinction 
from  picric  acid,  etc.)  With  sodium  hydroxide  an  orange-yellow 
precipitate  is  formed,  soluble  on  warming.  In  strong  sulphuric  acid 
the  dinitronapbthol-sulphonates  dissolve  with  pale  yellow  colour.  In 
other  reactions  they  resemble  Manchester  yellow,  but  do  not  volatilise 
or  colour  their  paper  envelope  at  1 20°. 

Naphthol  yellows ;  Citrocin;'  AcidYellowS;  Brilliant  Yellow, 
etc.,  are  names  given  to  the  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  and  cal- 
cium salts  of  dinitronaphthol-sulphonic  add.  The  free  add  Is  also 
met  with  under  the  name  of  "Naphthol  Yellow"  (Levinstein). 

Commerdal  Naphthol  Yellow  S  vanes  much  in  character.  Some 
qualities  are  practically  pure,  while  others  contain  sodium  sulphate 
and  chloride  in  notable  quantity.  C.  Rawson  (/,  Soc.  Dyers,  1888, 4, 83) 
has  proposed  a  method  of  assay  depending  on  the  predpitation  of  the 
colouring  matter  by  a  solution  of  Night  Blue,  which  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 10  grm.  in  50  c.c.  of  gladal  acedc  add,  and  diluting  the  liquid  to 
I  litre.  The  Naphthol  Yellow  is  used  as  a  solution  containing  i  grm. 
per  litre.  The  latter  solution  is  added  to  10  c.c.  of  the  former  until  on 
filtration  of  a  portion  of  the  liquid  it  is  found  to  have  a  faint  yellow 
colour.  The  method  is  similar  to  that  described  for  the  determination 
of  picric  add.  Two  molecules  of  Night  Blue  react  with  one  of 
Naphthol  Ydlow. 

Naphthol  Yellow  S  may  be  adulterated  with  the  cheaper  Naphthol 
Yellow,  and  the  latter  may  be  detected  by  adding  hydrochloric  add 
to  the  aqueous  solution;  Naphthol  Ydlow  is  predpitated  or  the  solution 
becomes  milky;  whereas  a  solution  of  pure  Naphthol  Yellow  S  remains 
dear.  If  the  dry  colour  is  treated  with  ether,  Naphthol  Yellow  S  will 
not  colour  the  liquid  even  on  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide,  while 
Naphthol  Yellow  colours  the  ether  ydlow  and  remains  yellow  on 
addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Nitro-diphenylamines. 

On  treating  diphenylamine  with  nitric  add  it  readily  yidds  nitro- 
substitution  products.    The  tetranitro-derivative,  [C,H,(NO,),]jNH, 

I  The  name  citionitt  U  tued  both  £or  Xspb  thai  Yellow  S  and  the  product  obtamed  by  actbg 
with  oitHc  acid  on  diphenylaimne,  aa  aln)  for  the  aao-dye  called  awQavin, 
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mixed  with  a  little  of  the  dinitro-product,  fonns  the  colouring  matter 
known  as  "Citronin."  On  wanning  diphenylamine  or  methyl- 
diphenylamine  with  nitric  add,  it  yields  hexanitro-diphenyl  amine,  a 
substance  of  strongly  acid  character,  m.  p.  338°,  the  ammonium  salt  of 
which  constitutes  the  "auranda"  of  commerce. 

Aniantia,  or  Imperial  ydimv  [C,Hj(NOj),],.N(Na),  forms  a 
reddish-yellow  ciystalline  powder,  or  brownish-red  crystals  which 
decrepitate  on  heating  and  sometimes  deSagrate  slightly.  Aurantia 
is  easOy  soluble  in  water  forming  a  solution  which  is  red  when  concen- 
trated, but  yellow  when  diluted.  On  addition  of  hydrochloric  add, 
the  aqueous  solution  yields  a  sulphur-yellow  flocculent  predpitate  of 
free  bexanitro-diphenyl  amine,  and  on  filtering  a  nearly  colourless 
liquid  is  obtained.  The  precipitate  dissolves  on  agitation  with  ether. 
An  add  solution  of  stannous  chloride  also  predpitates  the  free  add, 
but  the  ydlow  predpitate  becomes  dark  brown  on  boiling.  Copper 
salts  also  turn  the  solution  of  Aurantia  brown.  Solutions  of  Aurantia 
are  darkened  or  reddened  by  alkali  hydroxides,  and  if  concentrated  a 
dark  red  predpitate  is  produced.  Solid  Aurantia  is  not  changed  in 
colour  by  strong  sulphuric  add. 

Aurantia  does  not  appear  to  be  entirely  harmless  in  its  physiological 
action,  as  even  dilute  solutions  of  the  dyestuffs  produce  painful  blisters 
on  ihe  skin.  There  seems  to  be  an  isomeric  hexanilrodiphenyl amine 
which  is  harmless. 

On  the  fibre,  hydrochloric  add  turns  the  colour  due  to  aurantia  a 
lighter  yellow.  Ammonia  and  sodium  hydroxide  produce  but  little 
change.  The  dark  brown  colouration  produced  on  warming  with 
stannous  chloride  is  the  most  characteristic  reaction  of  aurantia. 

Aurantia  has  been  almost  completely  replaced  by  the  azo-colours. 


(b)  Hitroso-  and  Isonitroso-colonring  Hatters. 

By  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenol  with  potassium  nitrite 
and  acetic  add,  a  compound  is  formed  which  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  nitroso-phenol,  CjH^(NO).OH,  but  which  also  behaves  as  the 
isodynamic  quinoneoxime,  C,H^.O(NOH). 

The  D-quinoneoximes  dye  on  metallic  mordants,  while  the  other 
qoinoneoximes  do  not.  These  colours  are  permanendy  dec(^ouiised 
t^  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  aminophenols  being  formed.  The 
Vol.  V.—9 
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nitroso-compounds  are  dyed  almost  exclusively  on  iron  mordants, 
invariably  giving  green  shades  with  this  metal  which  are  notable  for 
their  great  fastness  to  light.    Brown  shades  are  obtained  by  the  use  of 
cobalt  mordants. 
The  following  table  shows  the  nitroso-  and  iso-nitroso-colours: 


Commercial  name     Chemical  name 

Dinitrosoresorcinol  1                                i 

Dark  Green.            |     nol.                      i 

ChJorin.                 >     ime.                  i 
Rus^an  Green.                                       , 
Alsace  Green. 
Fast  Myrtle  Green. 

O 

/\n.oh 

N.OH 

/\„ 


Naphthol  Green B. I  Ferrous-sodium' 
I  sail  (rf  nitroio-' 
I  ^-nftphthol-^- 
I      monojulphonic '  i 

I      add.  \SO,VlA\Js^ 


r 


NitroEonsphthol. 
Gambin  ¥. 
Alsace  Green  J, 


^-^N.C 


Mononitroso-di- 
hydroxynaph  . 
ihalene. 
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DinitrosorMorcinol,  CaH,0,(NOH),. — This  compound,  which 
forms  the  commercial  colouring  matter  Itnown  as  Resorcin  Green  or 
Solid  Green,  is  obtained  in  a  manner  similar  to  quinoneosime,  substi- 
tuting  resorcinol  for  phenol.  It  forms  yellowisb-brown  or  green  plates, 
or  a  greyish -brown  powder.  The  commerdal  product  is  sold  as  a  dark 
grey  paste,  as  the  dry  powder  is  said  to  be  explosive.  It  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  readily  in  hot.  It  defiagrates  slightly  when 
heated  to  115".  Dinitrosoresorcnol  has  add  characteristics.  It  decom- 
poses carbonates  and  to  some  extent  acetate^  and  forms  a  series  of 
aUcali-metal  salts,  of  which  the  normal  are  soluble,  and  the  add  salts, 
of  the  type  C,H,0,(NOH){NONa),  are  sparingly  soluble,  green, 
crystalline  powders. 

By  the  action  of  resorcinol  and  sulphuric  add  on  dinitrosoresordnol, 
Azoresoni&n  is  formed,  a  substance  which  is  analogous  with  the  Lieber- 
mann's  dye-stuff  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  phenol. 

Haphthol  Green  B  is  the  sodium-ferrous  salt  of  a  nitroso-^-naphthol- 
sulphonic  add.  It  forms  a  dark  green  powder,  which  leaves,  on 
ignition,  a  rendue  containing  iron  and  sulphides.  The  colouring 
matter  dissolves  in  water  with  yellowish-green  colouration,  the  solution 
being  unchanged  by  hydrochloric  add,  but  rendered  bluish-green  by 
alkalies.  In  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  Naphthol  Green  dissolves 
with  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  the  solution  becoming  yellow  on  dilu- 
tion, and  then  giving  a  blue  colouration  or  predpitate  both  with  ferro- 
and  fenicyanides. 

Gambin  Y,  a-Qitro80-/!-napbtbol,  is  an  olive-green  paste,  slightly 
scduble  in  water  with  a  yellow  colour,  the  solution  remaining  unaltered 
by  hydrochloric  acid;  sodium  hydroxide  produces  a  greenish- 
yellow  fluorescence.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  giving  an  orange  solution. 
In  concentrated  sulphuric  add  it  dissolves  to  a  dark  brown  solution 
which  gives  a  flocculent  predpitate  on  dilution  with  water. 

Gambin  R,  /J-nitroso~a~naphthol  is  isomeric   with   the   above. 

Diozin  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  add  on  (a  :  7)  dihydroxy- 
naphthalene.  It  is  a  reddish-brown  paste,  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolving  in  sodium  hydroxide  solution  with  an  intense 
brown  colour;  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  giving  an  orange  solution.  With 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  a  green  solution  is  obtained,  which  yields  a 
red  predpitate  on  dilutiou  with  water. 
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3.    Azozy-colouring  Hatters. 

Sun  Yellow. — Curcumin  S. 

This  dyestuS  is  also  sold  under  ttie  names  of  Jaune  Soleil  and  Maize, 
and  has  the  formula: 

CH  =  CH 


faf]       [^"^SOgN 


so^ar 


It  is,  theiefoie,  the  sodium  salt  of  azo^^-stilbenedisulphonic  add. 

Curcumin  S  is  produced  hy  the  action  of  sodium  hydroxide  on 
^-nitrotoluenesulphonic  add.  It  is  a  brown  powder  soluble  in  water, 
giving  a  brownish-yellow  solution.  With  sulphuric  add  it  gives  a 
violet  solution  which  changes  to  yellow  on  dilution  with  water.  Hydro- 
chloric add  gives  a  brown  predpitate  from  the  aqueous  solution; 
sodium  hydroxide  an  orange  predpitate. 

Direct  Yellow  0  is  the  sodium  salt  of  dinitrosostilbenedisulphonic 
add. 

It  is  a  brown  powder,  soluble  in  water  with  an  orange  colour.  The 
addition  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  the  aqueous  solution  produces  a 
yellow  predpitate,  as  also  does  hydrodiloric  add.  It  dissolves  in 
strong  sulphuric  add  with  a  red  colour,  which  changes  to  yellow  on 
dilution  with  water. 

Mikado  Oranges,  G,  R,  3  S,  3  R,  4  R,  and  5  R,  and  Mikado  Yel- 
low are  prepared  by  boiling  ^-nitrotoluenc-sulphonic  add  with  alka- 
lies in  the  presence  of  certain  reducing  agents,  such  as  glucose.  They 
occur  as  orange  powders,  soluble  in  water  giving  an  orange  solution. 
On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  add  to  the  aqueous  solution  a  brown 
predpitate  is  produced;  sodium  hydroxide  gives  a  yellow  predpitate. 
Strong  sulphuric  add  dissolves  the  dyestuff  to  a  blue  solution,  which 
gives  a  brown  predpitate  on  dilution  with  water. 

Mikado  Brown,  B,  3  GO  and  M,  are  dyestuffs  produced  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  above.  They  are  brown  powders,  giving  a 
brown  solution  in  water.  Sodium  hydroxide  with  the  aqueous  solution 
produces  but  a  very  slight  predpitate;  hydrochloric  add  gives  a  brown 
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precipitate.    Strong  sulphuric  add  dissolves  the  dyestuff  to  a  dark 
red  solution,  which  gives  a  brown  precipitate  on  dilution  with  water. 


3.  Pyrazolone  Colouring  Hatters. 

Tartrazio  is  prepared  by  the  action  in  alkaline  solution  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine-sulphonic  add  on  dihydroxytartaric  add.  According  to 
Nietzki,  tartrazin  has  the  following  constitution: 

I 


II        I 
HOOC—C C.  -N.NH.C.Hg 

being  a  derivative  of  pyrazolone.  It  forms  an  orange-yellow  powder, 
soluble  in  hot  water  to  a  golden-yellow  solution,  which  if  con- 
centrated deposits  a  yellow  predpitate  on  cooling.  On  adding 
alcohol  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  a  crystalline  pre- 
dpitate is  obtained.  The  solution  is  not  changed  by  dilute  adds, 
but  becomes  reddish  on  adding  sodium  hydroxide.  Stannous  chloride 
produces  a  }reUow  predpitate,  soluble  in  oxalic  add.  Barium  chloride 
^ves  a  ydlow  predpitate,  but  caldum  chloride  occasions  no  change. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  add  dissolves  the  solid  dye  with  a  yellow 
colour,  which  is  unchanged  on  dilution.  Tartrazin  predpitates  the 
coal-tar  bases  very  completdy,*  and  dyes  wool  yellow  in  an  add  bath. 
This  is  the  only  dye  of  this  dass  which  has  come  into  use. 

4.  Azo-  and  Tetrazo-colouring  Hatters. 

The  azo-compounds  in  general  are  add-dyeing  colours  and  are 
produced  by  combining  diazotised  aromatic  amines  and  their  sulphonic. 
adds  with  aromatic  amines  or  phenols  and  their  sulphonic  adds. 

Diazobenzene  chloride  solution  is  prepared  by  slowly  adding  the 
calculated  quantity  of  sodium  nitrite  solution  to  a  solution  of  aniline 
hydiochloride  containing  at  least  1.5  equivalents  of  free  hydrochloric 

>  W.  B.  RjchBrdlOD.  Jtmr.  Sac.  Dytrs  and  Cat.,  1887,  3,  1. 
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add,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  4**  by  the  addition  of  ice. 
The  action  is  finished  when  the  presence  of  excess  of  nitrous  add,  as 
shown  by  the  blue  colour  produced  by  the  liquid  on  starch-iodide 
paper,  persists  for  a  or  3  minutes.  This  test  is  commonly  used 
for  the  titration  of  aniline  oil  and  salt,  and  a  standardized  diazobenzene 
soIutioQ  produced  in  this  way  may  be  employed  for  the  titration  of 
amines  and  phenols  which  are  used  in  the  production  of  azo-dyestuffs. 
Diazobenzene  solution  is  imstable  and  rapidly  decomposes  at  the  at- 
mospheric temperature. 

N- 
^-Diazobenzene-sulphonic  Acid,  C,H,      '    :  N.       Diazosulph- 

anilic  add.  This  substance  is  not  well  named,  as  it  is  really  the 
anhydride  of  the  true  sulphonic  add,  C,H,(SO,H).N,.OH.  The 
diazosulphonic  add  fonns  white  crystals,  insoluble  in  cold  water  but 
readily  soluble  at  6o''~7o°.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  at  a  higher 
temperature,  with  formation  of  para-phenolaulphonic  add,  while  boil- 
ing alcohol  converts  it  into  benzene-sulphonic  add,  C«H,.SO,H. 

Caution  should  be  used  in  handling  the  diy  substance  as  it  occasion- 
ally explodes  violently  through  quite  inconsiderable  causes,  such  as 
attempts  to  break  up  the  crystals  with  a  glass  rod. 

Aniline  YeUow,  CeH,.N,.C,H,.NH„HCl,  also  called  Spirit-Yellow, 
is  the  hydrochloride  of  amino-azobenzene,  and  can  be  obtained  by 
mixing  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  diazobenzene  chloride  and  aniline. 
In  the  pure  state  it  forms  bluish -violet,  lustrous  needles,  disserving  In 
water  with  a  yellow  colour  which  is  turned  to  a  fine  red  by  adds.  In 
strong  sulphuric  add  it  disserves  with  a  brown  colour,  becoming  red 
on  dilution.  On  heating  the  aqueous  solution  of  aniline  yellow,  the 
free  base  is  predpitated,  Free  amino-azobenzene  is  also  completely 
predpitated  from  its  salts  by  ammonia,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  by 
agitation  with  ether.  In  the  pure  state  it  forms  yellow  crystals,  which 
melt  at  120°  and  volatilise  unchanged.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol.  From  add  solutions  it  dyes  silk  red,  the  salt  itself 
bdng  taken  up,  but  on  washing  with  water  the  salt  is  decomposed  and 
the  base  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  fibre.  Aniline  yellow  is  not 
fast,  and  easily  volatilises  when  the  fibre  is  steamed.  Hence  it  is  not 
now  used  as  a  dye,  but  forms  the  starting-point  in  the  manufacture  of 
other  aniline  colours  and  of  indulines. 

Cbrysoldine,  C,H,.N,.C,H,(NH,),.HC1,  is  the  hydrochloride  of 
diamino-azobenzene.     It    is    formed    when    an    aqueous     solution 
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of  metaphenylenediamine  is  poured  into  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
diaxobenzene  chloride.  It  usudly  occurs  in  the.fonn  of  a  reddish- 
brown  crystalline  powder,  or  blackish-green  or  dark  violet  crystals 
having  a  metallic  reflex.  It  is  scduble  in  boiling  water  and  absolute 
alcohol.  The  hot  concentrated  solution  forms  a  gelatinous  blood-red 
mass  on  cooling.  The  brown  or  orange- coloured  aqueous  solution  is 
turned  red  by  excess  of  hydrochloric  add,  dyes  wool  orange-yellow, 
and  gives  with  alkalies  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  the  free  base, 
m.  p.  117-5°,  and  slighdy  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  chrysoldine  with  reddish-brown  or 
orange  colour,  which  turns  almost  scarlet  on  heating  (distinction  from 
phosphine)  and  cheny-red  on  dilution. 

Dimethyl-amiso-azobenzene,  C(H,.N,.C«H4.N(CH,)„  some- 
dmes  called  Butter  YeUmv,  is  the  dimethyl- derivative  of  Aniline  Yellow. 
When  pure,  it  crystallises  in  small  yellow  plates,  m.  p.  115°,  and  its 
hydrochloride  forms  long,  slender  puiple-red  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  with  red  colouration  in  hydrochloric  add,  from 
which  sodium  hydroxide  throws  down  an  orange-yellow  predpitate  of 
the  base;  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  add  with  a  yellow  colour,  turning 
red  on  dilution.  Its  alcoholic  solution  has  been  recommended  by  B. 
Fischer  {Analyst,  1885,  10, 152)  as  an  indicator  in  alkalimetry,  in  pre- 
ference to  methyl  orange,  which  is  the  ammonium  salt  of  its  sulphonic 
add.    It  is  chiefly  used  for  colouring  butter  and  oils. 


Hydrozy-azo-compounds. 

m-Dihydroxy-azobenzene,  or  resorcinol-azo-beazeae,  C,Hj.- 
N,.C4H,(0H),.  This  substance  forms  red  needles,  m.  p.  168°,  and 
is  readily  soluHe  in  alcohol.  In  commerce  it  occurs  as  a  brown  powder 
under  the  name  of  Soudan  G.  It  is  slighdy  soluble  in  hot  water,  with 
yellow  colour,  the  solution  giving  a  bright  brown  predpitate  with 
hydrochloric  add.  In  alkalies  it  is  soluble  with  brown  colour,  and  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  it  yields  a  yellowish-brown  solution,  giving 
a  brown  predpitate  on  dilution.  It  has  been  used  for  colouring 
oils  and  varnishes. 

The  add  potassium  and  sodium  salts  of  the  sulphonic  add  of  resor- 
cinol-azobenzene  occur  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Chyrsoin, 
Trop<eoUn  O  or  R,  etc. 
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,9-Naphthol-a20-beiizene,  C,Hj.N',.CioH,.OH^.  Under  the  name 
of  Soudan  I,  it  enters  into  commerce  as  a  brick-red  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  with  yellow  colour.  Concentrated  sul- 
phuric add  dissolves  it  with  magenta-red  colour;  and  on  dilution  the 
solution  gives  an  orange-yellow  precipitate.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
for  colouring  oils  and  varnishes. 

The  sodium  salt  of  the  corresponding  sulpbonic  add  forms  the  colour- 
ing matter  known  as  Crocein  Orange  or  Ponceau  4  BG. 

Soudan  II  is  homologous  wth  Soudan  I.'  It  is  also  called  Red  B, 
and  is  used  for  colouring  oils  and  varnishes.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  with  an  orange  colour.  It  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add  to  a  magenta-red  solution,  which  gives  a  pale 
yeUow  predpitate  on  dilution  with  water. 

a-Haphthol-azo-naphthalene,  C,aH7.N,.Ci,H,.0Ha,  occurs  in' 
commerce  under  the  name  of  Soudan  Brown  or  Pigmml  Brmon.  It  is 
an  insoluble  brown  powder,  dissolving  sparingly  in  dilute  alkalies.  In' 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  it  dissolves  with  blue  colouration,  a  brown 
predpitate  bdng  produced  on  diludon  with  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  is  used  for  colouring  soaps  and  oDs. 

Azarin  S  is  a  compound  of  dichlorphenolazo-j9-nf^hthol  with  ammo- 
nium bisulphite.  It  is  a  yellow  paste,  smelling  of  sulphurous  add; 
it  dissolves  sparingly  In  water  with  a  yellow  colour,  the  solution  giving 
with  sodium  hydroxide  a  violet  predpitate,  and  with  hydrochloric  add 
an  orange  predpitate.  The  dye  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  add 
with  a  magenta  red  colour,  the  solution  giving  a  brown  predpitate  on 
dilution  with  water.  It  has  been  chieSy  employed  in  calico-printing, 
and  its  shades  are  very  fast  to  soap  and  fairiy  so  to  light. 


Sulphonated  Azo-compoimds. 

The  amino-  and  hydroxy- derivatives  of  azobenzene  and  its  analogues 
have  marked  dyeing  properties,  but  owing  to  their  slight  solubility  in 
water  it  is  found  convenient  to  sulphonate  them.  This  Is  effected  by 
treatment  with  fuming  sulphuric  add;  or,  instead  of  sulphonating 
after  diazotising,  the  aniline  or  other  amine  is  first  sulphonated  and 
then  diazotlsed,  and  the  diazo-sulphonic  add  formed  is  then  caused  to 

'Soudan  III  is  the  commercul  aa.rae  at  a  colouring  matter  of  the  tetraxo-clMS  (see 
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react  with  other '  amines  or  phenols,  according  to  tbe  character  of 
the  dye  required.  In  this  manner  sulphanilic  add,  C(H4(S0,H).- 
NH,(i;4)i  and  naphthionic  add,  C„H,-SO,H.NHj[  i :  4],  form  the 
starting-points  of  important  series  of  azo-colouring  matters.  When 
diazotised,  these  two  compounds  are  converted  respectivdy  into  di- 
a2obenzene  sulphonic  add  and  diazonaphthalenc-siUphonic  add.  By 
the  action  of  the  former  of  these  on  aniline,  Acid  FeUoiti  is  obtained, 
while  with  dimethyl-aniline  Helianthin  is  the  product.  With  phenol 
in  alkaline  solution,  the  sodium  salt  of  phenyl-diazobenzene- sulphonic 
add  is  obtained,  known  commerdally  as  Tropaolin  Y;  with  resordnol 
tbe  analogous  Ckrysoin  or  Tropaolin  O  results;  a-naphthol  gives 
Poirrier's  Orange  I,  or  Tropaolin  000  No.  i ;  while  /3-naphthol  yields 
Ptrirrier's  Orange  II  or  Mandarin. 

In  the  case  of  the  foregoing  colours  It  is  always  the  amine  which  is 
sulphonated.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  phenol  be  first  sulphonated, 
and  then  caused  to  act  on  a  diazotised  chloride,  substances  are  obtained 
which  are  isomeric  with  the  former,  but  possess  very  different  colouring 
and  other  properties.    Crocein  Orange  is  a  dye  of  this  dass. 

TiopKoUns.    Yellow  and  Orange  Sulphonated  Azo-dyes. 

When  diazobenzene-sulphonic  add  acts  on  amines  or  alkaline 
solutions  of  phenols,  a  series  of  colouring  matters  are  obtained,  ranging 
ftom  yellow  to  deep  orange,  and  called  Tropsolins.  They  usually  _ 
occur  in  commerce  as  sodium  salts,  and  are  distinguished  according  to 
their  shades,  Tropsolin  V  being  the  most  yellow,  and  then  0,  00, 
and  so  on,  as  the  shade  becomes  redder.'  The  shade  of  colour 
becomes  redder  by  the  substitution  of  toluene,  xylene,  or  cumene  for 
benzene,  and  bence  some  of  the  higher  homologues  are  considered 
in  the  section  on  "azo-reds." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  yellow  and  orange  dyes  of  this 
dass  of  commercial  importance: 


<  A  valuable  |»p«  by  O.  IKUilbauKr. 
be  found  in  tb*  Dina.  Polyp,  J-  1SS4.  4 


D  tbe  manuflkctute  of  tbe  oi 
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cidi^Uo*. 


L       ,SO,N. 


Pait  Yellow  R.   I 


phobnuane- 
aiodiaiethj'  1- 


Tropeolin  D. ' 


SOiNa  N(CH>)i 


D  i  p,  h  «  n  y  1 1 

OrMgelV. 

Tropnolin 


ot   diphanyl- 
beaieae-p«ni-i 


/\-'<-*'-,/\ 


Acid    Yellow 


Fart  Yellow  N.  t 


>  The  ntphonic  add  of  Metsnil  Vellow  li 
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A    mixture   of 
phBayl&miae. 


CbtyMolin. 
Yelbw  T. 
Gold  Yellow. 
Acme  Vellow. 


^iT 


Gollo^ 


\/\y 


OnuBB  GRz. 
Pooecau  4GB.' 


Onnse    Yellow 


r\ 


Diphenyl  Na    salt    of 

OiaoaeRR.        oitioM-ati} 

phonic. 


Direct 
dywtufC. 


w  lint  iDrmea^  iDen  uy  mnncr  nccKm  Avo-»cia  i  euow. 

'  TropmeUn  Y.  the  KMliani  nit  of  phenol-cio-banMiie-p-nilpfaonic  add  i*  obaoleU. 

'OrDHf  t.  TnpmanOOO  No.  t.  SuiphamnMlul  Oraiitt.  Napfiauil  Oram  ta  Oranf  B . 
the  cDimpondinE  dye  from  a-oaphthol.  ii  obaolete.    Oraittt  R.  Mattiarin  G  R,  Orant*  T, 
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Commereid 

^ 

Poimiik 

Rernulo 

add. 

NO,  V     y       SOjN.i.    J-,       JsOJ*» 

Not     dtm 

Aliarin       Y<l-'«    -    Nitro- 

<=.H,{j;jR»-(,)cH,{aggH 

true^Ii- 

Alinrin       Yel-^    •     Nitro- 

'^H,{j!i!!2'i.-MCH.{j;gS„ 

LbdcuCct   Yel- 

Dinltro-phe- 

CH.[gJf" 

LN-N-CH..OH 

Obadete. 

uming   y«i. 

•.Ueylicucid 

<='.H.{?,°.%,CJi.ffj}ggH 

Oi^   with 

Yellow-hst-to- 
so«p. 

''£,-'.^':        M.{S!M"-<.,CH.,.,NH.C.H. 

DTBd  fnm 

H'^ 

"S-SiS     F-N->.-(4>M.{j;!&. 

,.„,..   V.,. 

Nitro-cora- 
pound  o£  f- 
to1uen»«io- 
HUcylic  uid 

CH.{S%_c^,[^^ 

ISodium  bl-    r.-H   /WSOiNa 

pound  o(  p - 
I    nilpho  -  b«m  - 


^  ....^  ^......ie  rcapecttvely.  instead  ol  ^^.^  ».....».. 

'  rfoemjiiB  fSSOO,  thn  coiremondioB  dye  from  o-nftphthol.  i>  obtolata.  Oranri  GT,  or 
<>iM(t  KM  nnd  5iwl(<  I^J?  or  Soultl  R  are  llomolI«un  pniBrad  mpactiTSly  trora  tolu- 
Idina  and  xylidine  iostAAd  of  aniliiw. 

■  PffHcou  3  (7  ii  Isomeric  with  Onus*  G.  and  Pohckoi  G  T  and  R  T  %t»  homolosnu 
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The  following  table  shows  the  general  character  and  reactions  of 
the  more  important  orange  and  yellow  sulphonated  azo-dyes: 
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The  best  way  of  effecting  the  reduction  of  the  yellow  or  orange 
azo-dyes  is  to  warm  the  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  with  zinc-dust 
and  hydrochloric  add,  the  action  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  being 
somewhat  slow.  Reduction  with  ammonium  sulphide  may  sometimes 
be  conveniently  employed. 

The  following  is  a  det^ed  description  of  some  of  the  more  important 
sulphonated  azo-yeliows  and  oranges:  '      , 

Acid  Yellow.  Fast  Yellow.*  —  Amino-azobenzene-sulj^onic 
add,  C,H^(SO,H).N,.C,H,(NH,),  is  a  yeUow  p^der  and  forms  th(» 
Solid  YeUmv  S  of  commerce.'  The  commerdaT  product  known  as 
Acid  YeUaw  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  sulphonic  add  in  sodium 
carbonate  and  predpitating  the  solution  by  common  salt.  Add  Yellow 
is  a  yellow  powder,  readily  forming  a  yellow  solution  in  water,  but  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  On  addifying  the  aqueous  solution  with 
hydrochloric  add  the  free  sulphonic  add  is  thrown  down  in  the 
form  of  minute  needles,  soluble  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  add  with 
reddish-yellow  colour,  appearing  crimson  in  thin  layers,  the  change 
bdng  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  a  hydrochloride.  Add  Yellow 
is  not  predpitated  by  ammonia,  fixed  alkalies,  or  basic  lead  acetate. 
It  is  predpitated  by  barium  chloride,  but  not  by  caldum  chloride. 
Sulphuric  add  dissolves  the  solid  dye  with  a  yellow  colour.  Zinc-dust 
decolourises  the  solution,  but  the  filtered  liquid  recovers  its  yellow 
cdour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Add  Yellow  is  used  for  dyeing  wool  and  silk,  but  it  is  not  often  used 
alone  for  pure  yellow  colours;  for  although  it  is  comparatively  fast  and 
will  stand  steaming,  it  is  not  suffidendy  bright,  and  is  sensitive  to 
adds.  As  its  shade  is  fairly  pure  it  is  adapted  for  use  in  compound 
colours,  such  as  olive-  and  moss-green,  and  browns,  where  it  replaces 
the  natural  yellow  dyestuffs,  it  being  as  fast  to  light  as  the  best  of  the 
latter.  Add  Yellow  is  also  used  extensivdy  for  the  manufacture  of 
diazo-colours. 

Fast  Yellow  R  is  produced  in  a  manner  analogous  to  Add  YeUow, 
by  sulphonating  aminoazotoluene.  It  is  a  brownish-yellow  powder, 
giving  a  yellow  solution  with  water.  Its  application  is  similar  to 
Add  Ydlow,  but  its  shade  is  orange-yellow. 

IKethyl  Orange.    Helioatbin.    Tropfeolin  D.  Orange  III.     Gold 

'  Acid  Vtlioui  G  (gelb)  is  ■  derivmtive  of  ■miaa-Bzobenuiu.  Ths  homolosua  from  amino- 
uotoluens  i>  ■omBwhiit  mon  oranSB  i"  Shade,  and  is  knawn  as  Acid  YiUmi  B.  or  Fait 

rtOawR.     Thtnamefort  V*a™isalK5        

of  the  formnla.  CtH.tCOOH) .  N,  .CH. . : 

■  Uuch  of  the  Acid  Yallow  of  cnnmer 
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Orange.  Maodaria  Orange.  These  names,  among  others,  are  ap- 
plied to  the  ammonium  or  sodium  salt  of  ^dimethyl-amino-azo- 
be^ne-sulphonic  add,  C,H,(SO,H)C4).N,{i).C,H,.N(CH,),(4). 
Helianthin  forms  an  orange-yellow  powder,  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
orai^e-yellow,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  alkalies.  On  adding  excess 
of  hydrochloric  add  to  a  hot,  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  the 
free  sulphonic  add  is  predpitated  in  microscopic  needles,  which  soon 
change  to  small,  strongly  lustrous  plates  or  prisms  showing  a  violet 
reflection.  Concentrated  sulphuric  add  dissolves  helianthin  with 
reddish  or  yellowish-brown  colour,  the  solution  appearing  yellow  in 
thin  layers.  On  further  dilution,  the  liquid  assumes  a  splendid  red 
colour.  With  most  reagents,  helianthin  behaves  similarly  to  Add 
Yellow,  but  basic  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  colouring 
matter  as  an  orange-ydlow  predpitate.  Sodium  chloride  or  mag- 
nedum  sulphate  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  helianthin  predpitate 
a  coiouiing  matter  in  microscopic  crystals. 

Silk  and  wool  when  immersed  in  an  add  solution  of  helianthin  are 
dyed  a  fieiy  orange.  The  dyed  fibre  ia  turned  red  by  hydrochloric 
add  and  yellow  by  strong  sulphuric  add,  but  alkalies  produce  no 
change. 

Methyl-orange  is  in  general  use  as  an  indicator  in  alkalimetry. 

Diphenylamine  Yellow. — ^This  colouring  matter,  also  known  as 
Tropaolin  OO  ,  and  Orange  UN,  Gold-Orange,  Acid-YeUmv  D,  Di- 
phenylamine-OroHge,  Fast-Yellow,  and  Manchester-Yellow,  is  a  pheny- 
lated  Add  Yellow,  The  free  add  forms  sted-grey  needles,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  with  pink  colouration.  It  is  a  powerful 
add,  forming  well-defined  salts,  almost  all  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  insolubility.  The  commerdal  dye  is  a  potasdum  or  sodium  salt 
and  forms  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  powder  or  golden-yellow 
dichrolc  crystals.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  only  very 
sparingly  so  in  cold  water  or  alcohol.  Very  small  quantities  of  min- 
eral salts  predpitate  it  from  its  solutions.  The  hot  aqueous  solution 
is  yellow  and  unchanged  by  alkali  hydroxides,  but  is  turned  reddish- 
violet  by  hydrochloric  add,  and  on  cooling  a  violet  predpitate  is  formed. 
Caldum  and  barium  chlorides  give  yellow  crystalline  predpitates.  In 
strong  sulphuric  add  the  dye  cUssolves  with  violet  colour,  becoming 
redder  on  adding  water,  while  a  slate-grey  predpitate  is  produced. 

Wb^i  reduced  with  an  add  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  Tropteolin 
Vol.  V.~io 
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00  yields  sulphamlic  add  and  ^-amiao-dipbenylamine,  which  may 
be  extracted  by  etber  after  adding  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  the 
solution. 

Di  phenyl  amine  yellow  gives  a  fine  golden-yellow  on  silk  or  wool. 
The  fibre  is  turned  blue-violet  by  sulphuric  and  red-violet  by  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Tropseolin  00  may  be  substituted  for  metbyl-orange  as  an  indica- 
tor in  alkalimetry,  a  faint  trace  of  strong  mineral  add  turning  the 
dilute  solution  red,  while  carbonic  and  other  weak  adds  have  no 
effect. 

Mebinil  ydkno  is  isomeric  with  diphenylamine  yellow.  BriUianf 
Yellow,  Acid  YeUow  00,  Yellow  N,  and  Orange  N  are  names  given  to 
the  homologues  of  diphenylamine  yellow. 

Orange  II  from  ^-naphthol  and  diazotised  sulphanilic  add  is  not 
sensitive  to  either  acids  or  alkalies,  and  is  extensively  employed  in 
wool-dyeing,  both  as  a  self-colour  and  in  compound  shades. 

Azoflavine  is  a  mixture  of  mono-,  di-,  and  trinitrodiphenyl  amine 
with  the  compound  C,H,(SO,H).N,.C,H,.NH{C,H,N0,).  It  forms 
an  ochre-yellow  powder,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot 
water.  The  aqueous  solution  is  yellow,  changing  to  brownish  on  ad- 
dition of  hydrochloric  add.  Barium  chloride  gives  a  sligfady  soluble 
crystalline  predpltate,  but  no  change  results  with  caldum  chloride. 
The  solid  dye  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  add  with  magenta-red 
colour,  changing  to  yellowish-red,  with  a  yellowish- brown  predpltate, 
on  dilution  with  water.  When  heated  on  platinum  foil  the  dye  forms 
"Pharaoh's  serpents,"  and  gives  off  yellow  vapours. 

Azofiavine  S  or  a,  Aso-Vellaw,  Citronine  B  01  2  B,  Indian  YeUow, 
and  New  Ydhw,  are  names  which  have  been  applied  to  varieties  of 
Azoflavine. 

Azo-reds. 

The  scariets,  ponceaus,  and  darets  derived  from  azobenzene  and 
its  allies  are  among  the  most  important  of  the  colouring  matters  from 
coal-tar. 

The  following  table  contains  a  description  of  some  of  the  more 
important  azo-dyes  of  which  xylidine-scarlct  is  the  type.  The  com- 
merdal  names  of  the  dyes  are  often  confusing,  the  same  chemical  com- 
pound receiving  different  names  from  its  several  makers,  while,  on  the 
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other  band,  identical  or  very  similar  names  are  commercially  used  to 
distinguish  dyes  of  distinctly  different  chemical  nature. 

Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  diazo-compounds  react  with  phenols 
and  their  sulphonic  adds  in  alkaline  solution,  it  is  possible  to  produce 
azo-dyes  directly  on  the  fibre  by  immersing  the  goods  alternately  or 
simultaneously  in  a  solution  of  naphthol  and  the  diazo  salt,  and  then 
developing  the  colour  in  an  alkaline  bath.  The  method  is  especially 
applicable  to  cotton.  The  colouring  matter  known  as  Primulme  can 
be  diazodsed  in  the  fabric,  and  on  subsequently  immersing  the  goods 
in  an  alkaline  solution  of  resordnol  or  napbthol  the  azo-dye  is  developed. 
Another  method  of  utilising  this  diazo-reaction  is  to  develop  on  the  fibre 
a  diazo  colour  by  coupling  it  with  diazotised  paranitraniline  in  an 
alkaline  bath.  Primullne,  the  diamine  nitrazole  colours,  and  some 
other  derivatives  of  benzidine  are  capable  of  undergoing  this  so-called 
"couplingprocess."  The  peculiarity  of  this  method  is  that  the  devel- 
oper and  not  the  dyestuff  is  diazotised.  The  property  possessed  by  the 
hydroxy- azo-dyes  of  forming  soluble  compounds  with  sodium  hydrogen 
sidphite  which  are  decomposed  by  heat  is  also  utilised.  Narceine, 
C,H,{SO,Na).NH.N(NaSO,).C„H,.OH/3,  is  a  substance  of  this 
class.  It  is  a  compound  of  Orange  11  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite, 
and  has  been  used  in  calico-printing.  It  is  decomposed  on  steaming, 
sulphurous  add  being  liberated  and  Orange  11  reformed. 

The  letters  appended  to  the  commerdal  names  of  dyestuffs  are 
usually  indicative  of  the  particular  shade,  R.  referring  to  red,  G  to 
yellow  (gelb),  and  B  to  blue;  3R,  etc.,  means  a  deeper  shade  of  red 
than  a  single  R.  At  times  other  letters  are  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  distinctions,  and  refer  to  some  private  nomendature  of  the 
manufacturing  firm.  The  formuls  indicate  as  far  as  posdble  the 
structure  of  the  molecu'e  and  the  relative  portions  of  the  substituting 
groups  in  the  benzene  and  naphthalene  nudd;  the  large  figures  in 
brackets  placed  before  the  different  substituting  groups  refer  to  these 
positions  in  the  nudei,  as  shown  by  the  following  diagrams: 

I  8       I 

!  for  benzene,  and     I  '     for  naphthalene. 
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I  I'icm  naph-       '  Brown  p*ile;  nd- 
I      tfciooic  add.  I    brown  •olutioa. 


H,{CH.)-N-N-C,^,{('J^[j,      I     hI 


PrDO)  C  Kill.  I  aniu 


9t  O  T.         I  I  ,.\i\a  '  PiDm   S   uad.     Sculet  powdor:  i 

|CtH.(CHi)-N-N-(i)Cirfli|j|{^g^,     '    Homolopio  i«     lution   or«WB-y 


Wool  Sttriet  R. 


Scwlat  I  O  and  I    C.Hi-N-N-(i)CiiHt  I  MSOtNa 


From   O   lalt.  -  Brown^nd  powder. 
Isomen  from  '■  Fine  red  eolutioo. 


^•"•{!:JK'n'-„)0,.h.{jjJo?^. 


From  R  aalt.     '  Browniih-red   pcrw- 
d«r:  lolution 
!    cherry-ivd. 


<i»'{iSN2"'-C,JI.{« 


From  R  nit.       Fine  red  lOluUon. 


■a  R  salt.        Dull    red 


'Ic    red    powder; 


CryaUI  Ponceau  i 


r(i)OH  iFromGacid. 

CioH,Cj)-N-N(OCi.H4     WsO.Na     ■ 
US)SOiN>     I 


Red-brown,  glitter- 


Aio  BtDim  O; 
Napthyluniae  | 


a  Pimaaii  j  R  wbiob  Is  the  sodium  salt  of  ethyldimethyl-benieoe-aiO'JlMiBpbthol- 
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With 
bjnlraxida 


Witb    by. 

drochlona 


Prodoeti  of  miucCian 


RMllhksL   I  UbBchU- 


BiDwniih-    I  Uacmta-  j  Brown- 


[pitate.  I       naphtholDilphoiiia  4cid- 


phoojc  add  ud  r. 


BaQiud  Cm 

I  Qi.  UDorphooi 
invctpitatas. 


Eoon-rsd.!    Yellow-nd      Amino- f-nftplitholduiil- 

— I —  -"-onic^cidBnd  cuml- 


Yallowidi-    |  No. 


cbAQge.   '  Uacento-  I  ClMiTy^Tvd.  1  Ammo-J-iiapb 


BbCIi,  brovn, 
■pwinxly  solu- 
bls    pradpitaCo. 


vdpiUtidiimi- 
1  craduiUly. 
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Commercial 

Formula 

Rcmarkt 

ChaiMteroEdre 

Rubidine. 

<:.^.(i;iM--<.>c,j..(.,o„ 

From  napfathi- 

Solution  reddiih- 

S£^' 

c..«.{i;iM'-<.,c,.H.{i;joH^. 

From  naphthi- 

gent^red  lolution. 

S3£;*P..- 

c,«,ii;iK^,.,„.„.{||jg». 

ri?- 

^rili^iS;^." 

FMtRedD. 

=■-««-'-(!& 

'S.'SS'iS, 

Reddiih-bnnm  pow- 
der:  Blution   ™- 

£ffit: 

C,H,-N-N.-(2)C..H.{{jj^.N, 

From  I,  acid. 

Brick-nd  powder; 
yellow  Blution. 

^r»?j. 

<».{i;i»2'»-<„c^.{jg 

p-nitranlline 

Brown  p«.^ 

Archil     SubMi. 

cB.«!!!!%--,.,c,.H.{i;j,™.j,. 

Promp-nitrmni- 

Brown  powder;  red 

-S^v^S""- 

cH.{i;!!!°v_o„H.{a3»Si,. 

From  L  add. 

Brown  powder;  red 

Archil     SubJti- 

tuM  Extra. 
Apc^Red. 

<^H.(i!!B%-c,.„.(;«.,„.,. 

phonic      acid 

^SITSoo.    "' 

Poncou  R  T. 

"■"•(»-»-'—• liilia 

Prom  R  acid. 

■SuK,'"^"— 

CochiDeal. 
Scarlet  *  R. 

C.H,<CHd.-N-N-Cirfl.{fjjg5^jja 

FromLacid. 

r.ss--^'- 

Scariet  C  R, 

Scarlsl  R. 

aH,(CH.).-N-N-(0C.,H,{j;3g^,N. 

From  S  Kid. 

'-SL'Sf"^ 

issr 

CH,(CHri,-N-N-C,<«.{f^jj^,, 

'=?« 

Red    powder;    red 

l:;so°- 

C.H,<CH,>^N-  N-  (i)C,aJ.  1  «||O.Na 

From  G  acid. 

Red     powder:    red 

-|»-C,.H,{Oa.„ 

"^uti^"'"^     "^ 

Axo-eosin. 

"<.{i;!ffiS)-,.,c,.„.{j;»".^. 

FromNW«!id. 

Red    .powder;    red 
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''--s.«"-" 

Reaction  of  dye  with 

sulphuric  acid 

Producta  of  nduction 
withiiaeaDdanunonia 

,-r^ 

acid 

Wito       1  On  dilution 
^d-       1   "i*~ter 

dbMitcmt 

Darlnned. 

Yellow. 

Violet. 

Yellow. 

amino- ^naphthol. 

Bscomei       1  BnwD  jeUy. 
yellow. 

Blniah- 
viotet.    . 

rod. 

"'^•ier.'a* 

^i.'Sss; 

Bniwn. 

Nochuwe. 

Uacento- 

Yellow 

•Sisss's'- 

Becoma 

dark. 

Noch.oge. 

Violet. 

llagenta- 

Otmiise. 

Thick  ppt. 

'^- 

Redppt. 

Brown  ppt. 

Brown  ppt. 

Bed. 

Brown  ppt. 

B«^ 

Blui^ppt. 

Red. 

Nochaoge, 

Brown  ppt. 

""■" 

.Crinuon. 

No  change. 

Yellow. 

Noduuwe. 

Red. 

°™^ 

"^f- 

Brown  ppt. 

Ui^^ta. 

R*3ppt. 

No  clunce. 

Brown  ppt. 

Red. 

Red  ppt. 

Brown  ppt. 

Purple. 

Brown  ppt. 

boL 

No  chuse. 

NoclMuije. 

Red. 

Or^ige. 

Yellow  ppt. 

No  change. 

Red. 

No  change. 

Brown  pp.. 

Red. 

Red  ppt. 

^^.a-"- 
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C,(HT(i)N-N-(t}CioMi|<j{sOiNm 


From       Picramic 


Prom  Sacid 


CitHT(i)N->N-CitH. 


<:..«•  {i;!K"-(„c,«.{JiiS», 


■•{iliK-,.,c„H.(l;ftV 


M-{i;iK-c,^,(?a.). 


'  Prom  trifulpbaaic 


'^'"'  l(.>N-N-(4)C..H.(i)OH 


„    „    ft6)SOiN» 


C»".(i3S;S'-,.,C,.H.{j;jOH„. 


C    Hi  /  (»>SOiN»  fdlOH 


(P-primoliTB^cd.)                                  : 

P-»-»-(.,CH.{|™,                              , 

1 
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Ctuncter  of 
dyHtufr 

Reaction  of  aqnaous 
With             With  hy- 

Reaction 
With 

rf  dye  .with 
ric    acid 

with  water 
Brown  pp. 

■ 

Other  chaisc- 

teriatics 

^S3^£^: 

NoctuuiBe. 

Brown  pp. 

Soluble  in  atcohoL 

^^S^. 

Brown, 

Brown  pp. 

Violet. 

Violet  pp. 

*aS:S"""- 

Yellow. 

Noetun... 

Blue.         j       Violet. 

S.^"- 

Ysllower. 

B^wnpp. 

"' 

BrowQpp. 

purple  mIu- 

Brown. 

No  change. 

Violet, 

Orange. 

oraoBB  lolu- 
tim. 

B^wn. 

No  change. 

Violet. 

Red. 

s-^- 

Brown. 

No  change. 

Violet. 

■^- 

Site* 

"IF^-i 

Browner. 

Brown  pp. 

Violet. 

Brown  pp. 

Soluble     in     hot 
water. 

Red. 

Violet. 

Blue. 

Violet  pp. 

S.,f", 

Brown  pp. 

Bluiih- 

red. 

Red  pp. 

i 

No  ehanse. 

BhliBh- 

red. 

Scarlet. 

»oiu'ti^!!*° 

Yellower. 

Bluer. 

Bluiih- 

Red. 

££;«r^| 

■olallon.       1 

Red  pp. 

Brown  pp. 

Violet. 

Brown  pp. 

SoM.  „  .^ 

Dark  pp. 

tfea. 
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■^ 

PofIDtd> 

Renwrki 

T«n»ColU 

CH^N-N-CH.  joChH 

»• 

-Sir- 

-ia-c,..i|a. 

Prom  Schoell- 
kopT*  acid. 

'Srr- 

CH.{l!W_c.«.||g^_ 

'^".{H!5^Sv<,«.„.{j;a. 

V^. 

cK.{itiSaS*-.,cu..{i;!8S». 

ir~ 

■='•"•  (SS^r-wca.jgjgg 

(rope  a  R. 

CHtN-NCj)CidI.    jfj^^. 

trope  acid. 

Chromo- 
trop.>B 

r»f^                         (OOH                                From     r^utimm- 

Chromo- 

(i)OH                                Prom  chromo- 
C,tH.(ii)N-N{j>C,oH.      *|§SiNa                               Ifop*  «iil. 

"F^' 

c..". {«;««.  IIj..          'eS'* 

PnserAUi- 

=-H.{iii&-<.,c^.  [||g^       'r-SF- 

Pncw  AU- 

'=.H.{(S!i2^»-<„c„.  [Jll^           I'^SF" 

ffl- 

«phthoL 

Wool    Vio- 

ktS. 

-"•{i%-<.,<»,fj;!§?a,.         "^  """■ 
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CbMCter  of 
dy«tufE 

'~^'Z£^'^- 

■^Aiiisr"- 

'»aS~- 

With 

With  hy- 
drocbkA: 

With 
acid' 

On  dilution 
with  water 

-"SS^ 

R«l. 

Brown  pp. 

Yellow. 

B^pp. 

%'5^°p' 

Bluer. 

Brown  pp. 

Violet. 

Blubh-nd. 

Bluer. 

YeUowei. 

Violet. 

Bluish-red. 

der;         red 
solution. 

Orange. 

Yellow  pp. 

dium  carbonate 

y^iawtolu. 

Or«n«e. 

Yellow  pp. 

Here  iMdily  lol- 
uble    in    nttt 

S-'-- 

Red     powder 
■cube  )0lu- 
tiao. 

Darker. 

No  change. 

Violet. 

Add  dye  for  wool. 

nusontn-nd 

Hochuge. 

No  change. 

Violet. 

Oraogt 

^jS^j-'S. 

Red     powdn 
onwwesolu 

Violel. 

Yellower. 

Violet. 

Ormngc. 

Soluble  in  alco- 
hoL     Acid  and 

Violet  powder 
violet^ 

tion. 

OniDge. 

Nocbaoge, 

Blue. 

Violet  pp. 

Soluble    in    alco- 

tion. 

No  cbense. 

No  change. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

'Kir- 

YeUow      pow 

deri\  yellow 

Onnse, 

Yellow  pp. 

Yellow. 

Yelknrpp. 

Soluble  in  alco- 
hol. Chrome 
dye  for  wool. 

■oliition. 

Violet. 

Omngoppt, 

Oranse. 

Orange  ppt. 

Soluble  in  alco- 
hol. Chrome 
dye  for  woo!. 

The     dyeatul 
3ie  fibre.'"' 

Ingrain    dye    for 

1 

der;     violet 
■olution. 

Wolet  ppt. 

^. 

Scarlet. 

Orange  ppt. 

Soluble    in    atco- 
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■S' 

VonDula 

RenurlB 

"H 

-{a-,.,c...    i|^. 

"is-'^r- 

txDpa6B 

c.«.l!!2ft?S<:,«.  |||.„. 

"rp."S»- 

Spirit    Vel- 

<^«'{fSKN-(.>M.{gK 

From  ortho^otoi- 
idin. 

"T^- 

^"•<f»— -IISh. 

■wo*.-,.. 

»TA,L 

'=--ll&-c.^.(»gSf.<=«. 

From  N  W  add. 

N>j^^ 

■n^.sss: 

*tS"™ 

CioH7<3)N- N(i)C»H.(3}OH 

'^ai7& 

"S-" 

'r..,.:!!?-- 

Diamond 

'^■lSN-N-(t)CJJ..CdI.(4)0H 

■^^-^«- 

Indoln  Bluej                                       Not  deteimloed. 

Fmm  lif  ranins. 

"-**      c.„.{j.!Ks%,cu..{|a. 

Prom  metanlUc 
add. 

'""-"                 -"■(»-0.«.{gS.c,.a,.OH 

""SSc^"*"- 

Put  Add 

POOCMIU. 

C.oH.{fii§Pj5'-(.)CJl..WOH 

Frombeta-ocU. 
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With 

Ondnution 

with  w»t« 

°s^^- 

0~«. 

0-^ 

Violet. 

DiBngappt. 

"£>*•■ 

der;     n^t 
•otution. 

YeDow. 

Noehuiga. 

Rtd. 

Violet  ppt. 

Soluble  in  eko- 
hoL  Add  dye 
lor  wool. 

RedCTyitah 

B^ 

Bed  ppt. 

in       boiling 

Colour  for  tat*, 
buttet,  etc. 

VwleX      cry.- 

Yellow  ppt. 

B^pp.. 

Brown. 

Red  ppt. 

5.J.*   ^   ^ 

Red. 

Viokt  ppt. 

Red. 

•^tiM^" 

Brawn  ppt. 

No  change. 

Orean. 

Brown. 

Chrome    dye    for 

1 

IngnUn  colonr. 

b™„^ 

Brawn  ppt. 

tlodienge. 

Violet. 

Brown. 

Chnmie    dye   for 

wool. 

"^b.br* 

CMog* 

Nodunge. 

Red. 

Brown  ppt. 

Soluble    in    alco- 
hol. 

Broini     pMte 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue  ppt. 

Gren. 

Violet  ppt. 

Soluble  in  alco- 
hol. Dinct  col- 
our for  cotton. 

Vlllow     po«- 

Orange. 

Onmgo. 

Yellow. 

'EJ^ 

■*"-■ 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

Brown  ppl. 

Acid  dye  for  wool. 

ffiff^ 

Dartor. 

Brawn  pp. 

Violet. 

Brown  pp. 

Adddyeforwoot 
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■S- 

FormuU 

R«IArk> 

Anthimone 

C.^.{fSM'-{,)CH.{jjJ§g'H 

From   wUcrlic 
»cid, 

"vvzr- 

r  (6)S0iNa                                                          '  Prom    Mlicylk 

Cotton 
OranBoG. 

P-N-N(.)C.H      JSlojSS                               '    P""""^"*- 
<P-pHo,.U..fe- 

■^S^o. 

-^"■{(iiffiSMcH.lBSS."            ,'SS.-^* 

CUCBO 

Onmge. 

CH.C.H.{j;j™„,                                    ,P„mb™«a™. 
'^"■^"'{(■)n-'n'-c.h..c.h,.nh. 

»™v„. 

L.c.H,(j.!K:s^e,„,o„ 

The  dyes  of  the  class  of  which  xylidine  scarlet  is  the  type  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  being  continually  added  to.  The  characters  of 
the  dyes  are  materially  dependent  on  their  derivation  from  a  or  ^- 
naphthol,  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  isomeric  naphthol-sulphonic 
acids  employed  also  notably  affects  the  colour  and  other  properties  of 
the  dye.  The  letters  R  and  G  appended  to  the  commercial  names  of 
the  scarlets  and  other  azo-dyes  have  reference  to  the  sodium  salts  of 
the  respective  isomeric  /?-naphthoId)sul phonic  adds  used  for  their 
production.  "Salt  G"  yields  the  yellow  shades,  and  "salt  R"  the 
red  shades  of  the  azo-dyes  they  are  employed  to  produce.  Similarly, 
where  j3-naphtholmonosulphonic  add  is  used,  the  characters  ofthe 
resultant  dyes  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  isomer  employed,  whether 
"Schaffer's  add,"  "Bayer's  add,"  or  other  modifications.' 

■  Ref.  Tluber  and  Norman.     "Die  Napbtholin-derivale". 
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Reaction  at  aqiwoui 

wluWotT 

Reaction  of  dye  with 

dwl 

With 

With  by- 

With 

On  dilution 
with  water 

'a.sF 

Onnae  PP. 

Grey  pp. 

Oranae. 

Gieypp. 

Chrome  dye  for 

"£.!= 

Gnanpp. 

Oiansepp. 

Onnse. 

Onin«e. 

Soluble  in  Bkobol 

wool. 

Brown   pow- 
ultition. 

No  change. 

Red  pp. 

Orange. 

Red  pp. 

Direct   dye   lor 
cotton. 

Onnge. 

YeUow  pp. 

sr'^; 

bol.  Cbrome  dye 
lot  WOOL 

Onngepp- 

Brown  pp. 

Violet. 

""""■ 

Soluble  in  akohol. 
Direct    dye    for 

1  Direct  dye  for 


Zylidine  Red,  Poocean  R,  Xylidine  Scarlet,  forms  a  scarlet-red 
powder,  readily  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid,  but  less  so  in  glycerine 
or  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  unchanged  by  alkalies  or  dilute 
adds,  and  gives  scarlet  lakes  with  the  acetates  of  lead  and  aluminum. 
Barium  chloride  precipitates  it  more  perfectly,  even  in  the  presence 
of  acetic  add.  Xylidine  Scarlet  dyes  animal  fibres  without  a  mordant 
in  a  slightly  add  bath.  The  colour  does  not  stand  soaping,  but  is 
fast   in  the  air,  and  resists  the  action  of  light  fairly  well. 

Xylidine  Red  and  allied  colours  are  frequently  adulterated  with 
dextrin,  which  may  be  separated  by  treating  the  sample  with  suffi- 
dent  alcohol,  Tarry  matters  are  sometimes  precipitated  on  acidify- 
ing the  solution  of  the  dye  with  acetic  add, 

FsBt-Brown  N. — This  colouring  matter,  like  others  of  similar  con- 
stitution, dyes  wool  brown  in  an  acid  bath.     It  forms  a  dark  brown 
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powder  soluble  in  water  to  a  yeliowish-brown  solution  changed 
to  brownish-red  hj  sodium  carbonate  and  giving  a  brown  predintate 
with  hydrochloric  add.  In  strong  sulphuric  add  tbe  Aye  dissolves 
with  blue  cdour,  a  brown  predpitate  bdng  formed  on  dilution. 

Secondary  Azo-Compoimds.    Tetrazo-dyes. 

Amino-azobenzene  may  be  regarded  as  a  prim&iy  amine,  since  it 
contains  the  group  NH,.  When  this  is  acted  on  by  nitrous  add  a 
diazo-azobenzene  compound  is  formed:  CeH,.N}.C,H,NH^Cl+ 
NaN0,+Ha-C,H,.N,.CeH^.N,.a+Naa+2H,0.  The  product 
contains  two— N:N— groups  and  is  called  a  secondary  azo-  ortetrazo- 
corapound.  By  reaction  with  phenols  in  presence  of  alkalies,  these 
tetrazo-compounds  yidd  products  of  which  several  have  recdved 
practical  application,  as  they  usually  possess  a  colouring  power  super- 
ior to  that  of  the  azo-dyes  of  similar  colour  but  simpler  constitution. 
They  are  rendered  soluble  by  sulphonation,  the  SOgH  group  bdng 
often  introduced  into  both  chains.  Thus  by  diazotising  Add  Yellow, 
and  acting  with  the  product  on  sodium  ^naphthol-a-sulphonate 
(Bayer's  salt),  Crocein  Scarlet,  is  obtained. 

Croceia  Scarlet,  3  B,  or  Ponceau  4  RB,  is  a  dye  of  considerable 
practical  importance.  It  forms  a  red-biown  powder,  soluble  in  water 
with  a  scarlet-red  colour.  The  solution  is  turned  violet-red  by  alkalies, 
but  not  predpitated  except  in  very  concentrated  solutions.  With 
hydrochloric  add  it  yidds  a  yellowish-brown  predpitate.  With 
barium  chloride  it  gives  a  red  predpitate,  becoming  dark  violet  and 
crystalline  on  boiling.  With  caldum  chloride  the  dye  gives  aflocculent 
red  predpitate,  which  on  boiling  the  liquid  suddenly  becomes  brown 
and  crystalline.  When  reduced  with  zinc  in  ammoniacal  solution 
crocdn  scarlet  is  decolourised,  but  the  liquid  acquires  a  yellow  colour 
on  exposure  to  air.  The  solid  dye  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  add 
with  indigo-blue  cc^our,  and  on  dilution  a  yellow-brown  predpitate  is 
formed,  soluble  in  more  water  to  a  red  solution. 

Crocein  Scarlet,  7  B,  or  Poruxau  6  RB,i  s  homologous  with  tbe  last 
and  resembles  it  generally,  but  after  reduction  with  zinc  and  ammonia 
the  colourless  liquid  does  not  again  become  yellow  on  exposure  to  air. 
The  hot  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  when  treated  with  magnesium 
sulphate  and  allowed  to  stand,  depodts  on  cooling  long  silky  needles 
of  the  magnesium  salt. 
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Ponceau  S.  extra  is  a  disulpbonated  crocdn  scariet: 

Orseillin  2  B  is  the  isomeric  compound  from  o-napbthol  sulpbonic 
add. 

Biebrich  ScAiltt,  Ponceau  3  R,  or  Atobauene  Red,  is  a  mixture  0/ 
Fast  Scarlet  or  Double  Scarlet,  with  the  corresponding  disulphonate. 
It  is  a  reddish-brown  crystalline  powder,  forming  a  yellowish-red 
solution.  The  hot  aqueous  solution  of  Biebricb  Scariet  becomes 
gelatinous  on  cooling.  Dilute  acids  give  a  flocculent  brownish-red 
precipitate  in  strong  solutions.  With  zinc  and  ammonia  the  solutjon 
of  Biebrich  Scariet  is  decolourised,  but  on  exposure  to  air  the  liquid 
becomes  yellow.  The  solid  dye  gives  a  green  solution  in  strong  sul- 
phuric add,  and  on  adding  water,  the  colour  changes  to  blue,  then  to 
violet,  and  lasdy,  a  dirty-brown  predpitate  is  formed. 

Scarlets  3  J5,  3  K,  and  4  R  are  varieties  of  Biebrich  Scarlet. 

Scarlet  S,  or  Ponceau  SS  extra,  is  isomeric  with  Biebrich  Scarlet,  the 
^-napbthol  being  sulphonated  instead  of  the  amine.  It  is  a  brown 
powder,  soluble  in  water  with  magenta-red  colour.  The  solution 
yidds  a  violet  predpitate  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  is  turned  reddish- 
violet  by  sodium  hydroxide. 

BrtUiant  Croc^n  If  is  a  dye  of  the  same  composition  prepared  with 
sodium  ^naphthol-;'-sulphonic  add  instead  of  R.  salt  It  is  a  light- 
brown  powder,  forming  a  cherry-red  solution,  which  is  turned  brown 
by  sodium  hydroxide,  and  gives  a  brown  predpitate  with  hydrochloric 
add. 

Asococcin  7  B  and  Crocein  B  are  colouring  matters  from  naphthol 
analogous  to  Scariet  S.  Azococdn  7  B  is  a  difficuldy  soluble  brown 
powder.  The  magenta  coloured  solution  gives  a  brownish-red  pre- 
dpitate with  hydrochloric  add,  and  with  sodium  hydroxide  a  violet- 
red  predpitate  soluble  in  water.  Croctin  B  is  brown-red,  difficultly 
soluble  to  a  magenta-coloured  solution  which  is  predpitated  violet  by 
hydrochloric  add,  and  gives  a  violet  colouration  with  sodium  hydrox- 
ide. Archil  Red  is  homologous  with  Scarlet  S,  containing  two  xylene- 
instead  of  two  benzene-residues, 

The  tetrazo-dyes  are  characterised  by  thdr  behaviour  on  reduc- 
tion. With  tin  and  hydrochloric  add,  or  other  add  reducing  agent, 
the  decomposition  is  complete;  but  when  treated  with  zinc  and  ammo- 
nia only  partial  decomposition  ensues  and  the  decolourised  and  filtered 
solution  usually  acquires  a  yellow  colour  on  exposure  to  air,  the  colour- 
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less  hydrazo- compound  formed  being  oxidised  to  Add  Yellow  and 
amino-azobenzene  or  some  allied  substance.     (See  below.) 

A  further  distinction  between  the  various  red  tetrazo-dyes  con- 
taining a  naphthol  nucleus  is  to  be  found  in  their  behaviour  when 
treated  in  the  solid  state  with  strong  sulphuric  add,  as  is  shown  in  tbe 
following  taUe: 


Colour  with  (ulphuric  acid 

ProdocU  of  fMhutloQ 

Df 

With 

srr« 

■ittsr 

-^ 

Green. 

Wi  '■i'-.-i 

Amlno-J-naphthol 
and  amino  -  hydra- 

and    diamlno- 
W«>.»lpho«ic 

FMt  Sau-l«t. 

Groeo. 

changing   to 

colour). 

Sc^S. 

Violet, 

\Totot  ppt 

and  amino-aioben- 

SS;.^.SL." 

Brilliant 
Croceio  «. 

viokt. 

dilution. 

A»™cin 

Bluiih- 

Browniidi     -     red 
ppt. 

Croeein  B 

Violet, 

Violet  ppt. 

C  

Cnxdn       Scar- 
lets B. 

•s- 

Yellow    ■    brown 

Amino-  f  -naphthol- 

acid       (oiddi^nB  to 
Acid  Yellow). 

and      fi-diamino- 

Crocdn      Scar- 

Bloc. 

Violet-rod. 

OneiUini   B. 

Blntt. 

Red.             1 

Ponceau  S 
•nm. 

Blue. 

YeUowidi-red.    1 

Sondan  HI,  or  Amino-azobenzene-azo-j!-naphthol.    This  is  an  un- 
sulphonated  tetrazo-dye  of  commerdal  interest.     It  forms  a  brown 
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powder  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  with  bluish-green  colour,  becoming  blue  on 
addition  of  water,  and  giving  a  red  precipitate  on  further  dilution. 

Tetrazo-browns.~~The  following  are  among  the  colouring  matters 
of  this  class  which  occur  in  commerce:  Resordn  Brown,  Fast  Brown 
(Bayer),  Add  Brown  G,  Add  Brown  R,  Fast  Brown  G  (Tillman's), 
Fast  Brown  (Meister). 

Resorcis  Brown  is  a  brown  powder,  soluble  in  water  to  a  brown 
solution  which  is  but  slightly  changed  by  sodium  hydroxide,  but  yidds 
a  brown  predpitate  with  hydrochloric  add.  The  solid  dye  dissolves 
in  strong  sulphuric  add  with  brown  colour,  and  on  dilution  with  water 
a  brown  predpitate  is  formed. 

Acid  Brown  G  is  the  type  of  several  similar  compounds  obtained 
by  introdudng  an  amine  residue  instead  of  a  phenol  residue.  It  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  diazobenzene  chloride  on  chiysoldine- 
sulphonic  add.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  add  with  reddish- 
brown  colour,  becoming  yellowish  on  dilution  with  water. 

Acid  Brown  R  is  a  similar  dye  prepared  by  the  action  of  diazo- 
tised  napbthionic  add  on  chrysoldine.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  forming 
a  brown  aqueous  solution  which  is  unchanged  by  alkalies,  but  predpi- 
tated  brown  by  adds.  In  strong  sulphuric  add  the  dye  dissolves 
with  a  dirty  olive  colour,  and  on  dilution  gives  first  a  reddish  and  then 
a  brown  predpitate. 

Faat  Brown  G  is  a  brown  powder,  forming  a  reddish-brown  solution. 
Dilute  hydrochloric  add  gives  a  violet  predpitate,  soluble  in  excess 
with  a  violet  colour,  or  in  water  with  a  brown  colour.  Alkalies  turn 
the  aqueous  solution  cherry-red.  Strong  sulphuric  add  dissolves  the 
solid  dye  with  a  violet  colour,  becoming  yellowish-brown  on  dilution. 

Fast  Brown  of  Meister,  Ludus,  and  BrUning  is  homologous  with 
the  last  dye,  and  forms  a  dark  brown  powder  soluble  in  water  with  a 
brown  colour.  Alkalies  turn  the  solution  reddish-yellow,  and  dilute 
adds  give  a  violet  predpitate.  Strong  sulphuric  add  dissolves  the 
dye  with  a  violet  colour,  becoming  red  on  dilution.  The  colour 
produced  on  wool  is  a  brownish-red. 

Phenylene  Brown.  C,H,<^»^^'j^^'jVaHCl.  This  col- 
ouring matter,  which  is  also  Imown  by  the  name  of  Bismarck  Brown, 
Vesuvine,  MancJuster  Brimn,  Cinnamon  Brown,  Lealher  Broom,  etc.,  is 
the  hydrochloride   of   benzene-tUazophenylene-diamine.    The   com- 
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mercial  product  forms  a  dark  brown  powder  always  containing  more 
or  less  common  salt,  and  on  solution  in  water  often  leaves  a  reddue  of 
insoluble  impurities.  The  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  are  brown, 
but  the  liquid  is  turned  red  by  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  add, 
though  unchanged  by  slight  excess.  This  reaction  is  characteristic. 
Ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalies  give  a  voluminous  brown  precipitate 
of  the  free  base,  which  is  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  more 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  when  purified  by  reciystallisation  forms  small 
yellowish-red  crystals  which  melt  at  137°.  Phenylene-Brown  dissolves 
in  strong  sulphuric  add  with  reddish-brown  colouration,  becoming 
orange-red  on  dilution.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  a  brown  precipi- 
tate with  basic  lead  acetate  (distinction  from  Chrysoldine  Orange), 
and  is  decolourised  by  treatment  with  a  hydrochloric  add  solution  of 
stannous  chloride. 

Phenylene-Brown  dyes  wool  a  brownish-orange.  It  has  been  much 
used  for  dyeing  leather. 

Naphthot  Black  or  Azo-Black  contains  C,oH((SOtNa),.N,.- 
C,oH,.N,.C,nHjCOH)^(SO,Na)„  and  results  from  the  action  of  salt 
R  on  diazotised  amino-azonaphtbalene-disulphonic  add.  It  forms 
a  readOy  soluble  black  powder,  yidding  a  dark  blue-violet  aqueous 
solution;  this  forms  a  red-violet  predpftate  with  hydrochloric  add, 
and  with  alkalies  a  blue  predpitate  siduble  in  much  water.  Fredpi- 
tates  are  yidded  with  barium  and  caldum  chlorides,  as  also  by  solutions 
of  iron  salts  and  some  other  metals.  The  dye  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  add  with  a  dark  green  colour  becoming  blue  on  dilution. 
Naphthol  Black  dyes  silk  and  wool  a  blue-black  in  a  slightly  add 
bath.i 

Wool  Black  is  a  similar  dye  produced  by  the  action  of  diazotised 
amino-azobeRzene-disulphonic  add  on  ^-tolyl-^-naphthylamine,  and 
has  the  formula,  C,H,(SO,Na).N,.C,H,(SO,Na).N,.C„H,.NH- 
(C,H,).  It  gives  a  violet  predpitate  with  sodium  carbonate  and  a 
red  violet  predpitate  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  blue  colour,  yidding  a  brown  predpitate  on 
dilution.  Both  Wool  Black  and  Azo  Black  are  employed  as  indigo- 
substitutes  in  wool-dyeing.  They  are  fairly  fast,  and  can  be  applied 
in  a  simple  manner,  by  simply  dyeing  the  wool  in  an  add  bath,  but 
the  colour  is  apt  to  bleed  ia  the  milling  process. 

■  Naphtha!  Black  may  be  dyed  on  wr 
Iban  addins  Che  dyutuff.  It  it  very  ft 
only  n»darat«Ly  £ut  to  washing. 
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Naphthol  Black  3  B  has  the  formula  Ci„HB(NaSO,),.N :  N.GioH^- 
(SOjNa),.  It  occurs  in  the  form  ot  a  ciystalline  powder,  giving  a 
dark  blue  solution  in  water.  In  strong  sulphuric  add  it  dissolves  with 
a  black  colour,  changing  to  purple  on  dilution.  The  aqueous  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid  shows  no  change,  but  sodium  hydroxide  turns 
it  to  a  bluer  colour.  It  is  an  add  dye  for  wool,  giving  deep  navy  blue 
shades  which  are  quite  fast  to  acids,  alkalies,  and  light.  There  are 
several  other  naphthol  blacks  with  similar  characteristics  to  the  above. 

NaphOiol  Black  6  B  has  the  formula  C,oH,{SO»Na),.N:N.C,„H,- 

N:N.C„hJ^^'^*^'    It  differs  from  the  3   B   brand  in  being 

soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dyeing  a  redder  shade. 

Kapbthol  Black  4  R  has  the  same  formula  as  the  above,  but  is 
made  from  /?-naphthol-;--disulphonic  acid  whereas  the  former  is 
prepared  from  /?-naphthol-disulphonic  add  R. 

Kapbttiylamiae  Blacks  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  naphthol 
blacks  just  described,  l^aphtbyl amine  Black  D  is  a  combination 
of  amino- azo-naphthalene-disulphonic  acid  with  a-naphthylamine. 
It  dyes  the  animal  hbres  from  a  neutral  bath  giving  black  shades  with 
a  red  tone,  which  are  fairly  fast  to  light  and  fulling. 

Jet  Black  R  is  obtained  by  combining  a-naphthylamine  with  diazo- 
tised  benzene  sodium  disulphonate-azo-naphthylamine.  Animal  fibres 
are  dyed  from  a  neutral  bath,  giving  black  shades  fairly  fast  to  light 
and  milling.  Jet  Black  G  is  a  very  similar  dyestuff  prepared  from 
the  corresponding  toluene  derivative;  it  is  dyed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  former,  but  gives  greener  shades  of  black  as  fast  as  those  of 
the  R  brand. 

The  tables  on  the  following  pages  show  the  composition  and  prop- 
erties of  various  tetrazo-dyes: 
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C.Ht<CHi)i.SO.N«-N-N^^    Hj^Hf«\ 


P„  /N-N-CtH. 


Hi(>)  Im  ^N-N-CH. 


i8iS)'^-<i:iS:S=8!aS.tfe 


Uanche^'     ! 


IMN-N-(.lCJi,j!;jjJgf<3 

•"■l<,)»-N-(,)c.H.  ;!|B;"° 


Ti^rleiu 


rN-N-CtHt[NHi)i-N-N-Ci«Ht.30>Nft 

IcHi 

1  SOiNb 

(  N-N-C.H.(NH.),-N-N-CrdItSOJh 


(ON-N-wcai. 

(a>N-N-{4)CiH,. 


tiN-N-(i)CtH<U)SOtNft 

iJnHi 

,JN  _  N-  (,)CJI*(<)SO  JJ. 


Prom       Biimarck 


f  (ON-N-WCJl. 
t(3)N-N-U)C,H, 


<i)NHt 

WN-N-  (i)C„H.(4)SO.N« 

WN-N-<.)C,.H.WSO.N. 


1  (•)N-N-u>c.H.{  j;a_,,,cH.ta™; 
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Ruction  0 

aolu 

"jSJs" 

"■steiSd"" 

Other  chanc- 

^^^^"^ 

With 

On  dilution 

with   water 

lolu'tion. 

Or«nge. 

Viokt  ppt. 

Violet. 

Red. 

Liable  to  dye  un- 

No  chuge. 

Brown  ppt. 

Gr«ii. 

Brown  ppt. 

iT^ti^"" 

Gieen. 

Red  ppt. 

dCT;      ma.1- 
uble  in  wa- 
ter,   aoluble 

It^'"  - 

Nochaoce. 

No  change. 

Reddi^- 

YeUowish- 

^^^,1^ 

Nochuse. 

Brown  ppt. 

Brown. 

Brownppt, 

Past  to  light  and 

milling  on  wool. 

Red. 

Violet  ppt. 

Violet. 

YeUow. 

i^uli™. 

Red. 

BrowQ  ppt. 

Violet. 

Red. 

•oliition. 

BlDtion. 

ppl. 

No  change. 

Brown. 

Red. 

Converted  by  re- 
amino-beniene. 

Dull     brown 

PPt. 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

b™™. 

Direct  cotton  dye. 

Duk     brown 

El'- 

Brown  ppt. 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

Brown  ppt. 

Direct  cotton  dye. 

D«ik     brown 
lution. 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

Brown  ppt. 

Direct  cotton  dye. 

der;  bnnm 
■olulkm. 

Brown  pp(. 

Brown  ppt. 

Direct  cotton  dye. 
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^  t(.)N-N-cH,{i»i9Le,„.^;o,». 


I  From      Bttmcicli 


:iJ=S.c;.H.(i;!i! 


N-C.H.  f(i)OH 

l<8)SO,Na 


-(i)CiH.{j)SOiN« 
-  ti)Ci.H.  I  jljsoiN. 


Prom  Sch.  add. 


BHIIianC 
Crocein. 

Cotton 
Scarlet. 

CiH, 

JN-N-COI. 
1n-N-{.)Ci.H. 

(fijSOjNa 
.(8)S0.M8 

1  Prom  r  Mid. 

'""e™"  ^ 

C.H. 

/N-N-CtHi 
.N-N-(i)C,.H. 

Sis 

1  ^™"  ^  "''*■ 

Cbth     Red,                               fN-N-CH..CH.                                            From   S  acid. 
&M.,  1                   "■"■lS%-(.>C,.H.{ga.                      1 

In-»-<„C,.„.|,.,SO,»; 

ClolhRed  B,                               f  N-N-C1H..CH1                                          .FromNWacid. 

■-""1       '^•»'ls%-<..o,.H.(aoK^.       { 

"ff"""!             ^„  ('•5''-a"'-™'                           :p™.  Br.  «u. 

i»-N-(,)c,.H.  (iijia^. 
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With 

•odium 

Df  aqueous 

Withhy- 

dTochlonc 

acid 

'^X^'iSd"'* 

dWulI 

With 

On  dilution 

Dark   brovn 

No    chansa. 

"""  "'■ 

Brown. 

Brown  ppt. 

Direct  cotton  dye. 

"ILr^ 

Violet  ppt. 

Red  ppt. 

Violet. 

Red  ppt. 

Precipitated  from 

■SS^ESS 

Violet. 

Violet  ppt. 

Violet. 

Violet  ppt. 

Acid  dye  for  wool. 

"Er^"- 

Brown. 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

B«»wnppt. 

Acid  dye  for  wool. 

lution. 

Violet. 

Violet  ppt. 

Violet. 

Violet  ppt. 

Acid  dye  for  wool. 

Brown    paw- 

Brown. 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

Red. 

Acid  dyefor  wool. 

^SS^*"- 

Violol. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue. 

Red. 

Acid  dye  for  wool. 

Biwn   pow- 
der.; reJio- 

Brown  ppt. 

Red  ppt. 

Blue. 

Brown  ppt. 

But  sparingly  Bol- 

Dye«  'diro"n»d 
wool. 

lotion. 

Red  ppt. 

Brown. 

Blue. 

Brown  ppt. 

Dyesehromed 

wool. 

"SHSt 

Violet. 

Red  ppt. 

Blue. 

Red  ppt. 

Dye.chromed 

wool. 

Red  powder;' 

Noehanse. 

Brown  ppt. 

Bin.. 

Bed  ppt. 

Dyes        chromed 

lution.           ! 

Red  ppt. 

Red  ppt. 

Brown. 

Brown  ppt. 

Sff" '"■'"- 

BKWn      P0W.I        Wolet. 

1 

Brown  ppt. 

Blue. 

Red. 

Add  dye  for  wool. 
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Com- 

Ponmih 

R«n»rki 

CtH. 

{S:i!;l:&"H':;.W- 

SoLTtet. 

Orchil  Red 

C.H, 

■'•''-*'-<■»'•"•  (i&: 

PromRMid. 

Boidsux 

OH, 

FnimSuid. 

B^.„ 

CiM. 

|5n-o"Lh!^'|&. 

FromSadd. 

CJI> 

K::::il1iis. 

From  B  Kid. 

CdJ. 

,N-N-(i)C„Hri.)OH 

9 

PoncMuS 

CJI. 

liiic;:^;|||„. 

From  H  Mid. 

Oruillm 
B  B. 

COl. 

.£"-Vl(.,c„H?{'i;&V 

From  N  W  udd. 

CtHi 

■<3>N-N-(i)C.H, 
(4)CH, 
ti>N-N-{i)C.Hi 

(s)CH. 

■IT" 

-fix. 

CJl 

1(S)N-N-(.)C,J1,     [jjgSjj. 

Ci>H 

1  WKrjJ-<''c«"'W°<^"' 

l}s)N^''-(OCH,{4)OH 

CHi 

[f?S-(.KM.b> 

^H<NH 
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ReutioD  of  aqueous 

Reaction  cS  dye  with 
sulphuric  add 

b^Se 

With  hy 

^ 

with   water 

Brown     ctt*- ■  Brown  ppt. 

aw-, 

Yellow. 

Grom. 

Red.           Add  dye  for  wool. 

solution.       1 

Sedppt. 

Blue. 

Brown  ppt.  |  Adddyefof  wool. 

Brown      pow- '     Browoer. 
der:        ndl 
■oiution.       1 

Brown  ppt. 

GrMn. 

Redppt.     lAciddyeforwool. 

'SJ^" 

Violet. 

Red  ppt. 

Blue. 

Red  ppt. 

Add  dye  for  wool. 

"feo^- 

Viol«    ppt. 

Red  ppt. 

Blue. 

Violet.     ■ 

Add  dy.  for  wool. 

^.itta^"^ 

Red  ppt. 

Red  ppt. 

Green. 

Redppt. 

Brown     pow-|  Violet   ppt. 

Nochuie*. 

Blue. 

Omnse. 

Acid  dye  for  wool. 

Brown      pow- 
der;        red 
eolution. 

Yellower. 

Violet. 

Blu.. 

Red. 

Acid  dye  for  wool. 

^ti^ 

Brown  ppt. 

Brown. 

Brown. 

S-JJU  k,  ^. 

"^"^i,   '^"^'-^- 

Black    ppt. 

Blue.       1  Black    ppt. 

Direct     dye     (or 

1     "**"■ 

Violet.              Green. 

Direct     dye    for 

Block  powder 

■rioletKju- 

WolBt   ppt.  1  Violet   ppt. 

Blue.        1  Btowo  ppt. 

Add  dye  for  wool. 
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^   „    f(.)N-N-{i)CH.(4)S0, 


f(,)N-N-{i)CH.(4)S0^ft 

{ (6)S0iNa 


c  H   /(4)N-N-C4Hi(SOiNa)i 
*='•"'  i  (;iN-H-(,)C..H.U)l4HCdI. 

1 

'="«'|<.,»-»-.,c,.H.{i:!a. 

1  From  N  W 

'-*"■! 

-"•j;;S:r?;,"c;iife' 

<="«•{  i;S:S:8a»rsii, 

lEck  D.I 

f{4)N-N-Ci.H.(S0.Na). 

1  Fmin  R  uid. 

c..H.|;S:J:S^lHg„, 

1 

«S, 

((4)N-N-Ci.H,.SOiNb 
CioH.                                         1  <>)0H 

l<.)N-N-(.)C,.H,|<3J|O.N. 

1  Prom  R  Kid. 

ni)N-X-(i)Ci.H.lj)NH. 


Naphthol 
mue- 
BUck. 


f(i)N-N-(0C.H,U)SO.Ma 


fWN-N-C.H.  {l^/f,, 

^'°"*1(.>n-n-<,)c,ji>{|j!oi?.n. 


Clgvton 


N-N-CijH(SOtNa 


<'>™'><MCH,(  j;JS%_,,,c,«.  { j;!» 


'    Prom  d«lta4cid. 
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Reaction   of, aqueous 


With 
sodium       I 
hydroxide    I 


Black  powder;!    Violet  ppt.   1    Btock  ppt. 


1  dye  (or  woo 


tion. 

■""•■ 

Violet  ppt. 

Green. 

Violet  ppt. 

wool. 

tlOB. 

Nochaiute. 

Red. 

Gimnidi. 

Red  ppt. 

Add  dye  for  wool. 

Bkck  powder 

No  change. 

Black  ppt. 

Bluijdi. 

Black  ppt. 

Acid  dye  for  wool. 

tiOd. 

Blue. 

Nochaose. 

Greeniah. 

Violet  ppt. 

Acid  dye  for  WOOL 

■^rt. 

Nocbuse. 

Violet  ppt. 

Black. 

Greenish. 

Add  dye  (or  wool. 

'W^'- 

Blue  ppt. 

Blue  ppt. 

Gn«n. 

Blue  ppt. 

Acid  dye  for  wooL 

^^- 

Violet. 

^^M!et  ppt. 

Bhie. 

Violet  ppt. 

Direct  dye  (or  cot- 
Pr^pitatedby 

Black  powder 
bine      aolu- 

No  change. 

Blue  ppt. 

Greetu 

Blue  ppt. 

3.^     in     alco. 

■ohition. 

Bluer. 

Redder. 

Reddiah. 

Acid  dye  (or  wool. 

tkMi. 

Violet  ppt. 

Violet  ppt.. 

g™. 

Violet  ppt. 

Add  dye  for  WOOL 

■s^ 

Noehanse. 

No  change. 

1 

Brown      pow 
der;        red 

Brown  ppt. 

Brown  ppt. 

Green. 

Bed. 

Soluble  in  alco. 
Add  dye  for  wool. 
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-      rj,    ,''»)CRj  '(.KBt  DeTeloped  Q« 

.(.jN--S(i)C,H.^,Jj)(_j(_f,)C,Jlri>fOB  "" 

■     '^•^i(j)N'-s'-0)CUH.(6jS-N-r.XUH.  ';j}g^        13<l"  "'  " 

rM   /'DNTlCiH.O         ;(jiN'H.  

.(i)X-S'-(<)aH.<.)S-HCH.O 

*^*"*  {  (i{s-N(l)C.H.{«)N-H.CS.NH.CJIvX-X.C.H.OH 


-CJl,  ■  <s>SOiH  r*j)N-Hi  SESIJ" 

u,)»-«,>-c«,.,,,,sg.       -— 

'■K.     1       '^•{i;KRi'.SH.(i;>5"..„„^,^.<.,„„  'JX'"; 

'  itfaimriilDH 


Ol)KO  PTOtB 


PratB    vtli^tica 


i)CH-CH(.X:*Hi{(Jj^J^(,j(^H.U>V- 
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Rwctba  <^  uiueotu 

ReM:tion  of  dye  with 
■ulphuric  acid 

dyctuH 

With 

ndlum 

•cid 

With 

On  dilution 
frith  water 

Brown 

"^^^ 

Red  ppt. 

Scdnble  in  ale o- 

K^'Si.. 

a„""'"" 

^S^ 

R«lppt. 

Yellow  ppt. 

Violet. 

Yellow  ppt. 

Chrome    dy.    for 

WOOL 

der;  brown 

Brown  ppt. 

Darker. 

Brown.        

Dye  for  leather. 

der:y^ow 
•Diali™. 

Redder. 

Brown  ppt. 

Oranae. 

Brown  ppt. 

Direct  dye    for 

Ydlow   «w- 

•OlutiOD. 

Brown  ppt. 

"sLssas™ 

Blullh- 

violet  ppt. 

Brownlsh- 

»d  ppt. 

Green. 

Red  ppt. 

timooy  mordant. 

onnsB  solo 

Reddirf.- 

brownppt. 

bk^Hpt; 

Pun  blue. 

Bmwniih- 
blaek  ppt. 

^n.SS'SSion. 

Dftrk  brown 

IHrlcbTOWD 

Browniih 
black  ppt. 

Dark  blue. 

Brownah- 
bkick  ppt. 

duited  cotton. 

Dark  brown 
tion. 

Dark  brawn 

ppt. 

Dark  brown 

ppt. 

Bbukilh-vio- 
let  blue. 

black  ppt. 

Dye*    unmot- 
danted  cotton. 
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Polyazo-dyestuffs. — Many  azo-dyestuffs  containiDg  3,  4  and 
more  azo-groups  in  the  molecule  are  now  manufactured  and  range 
in  sfaade  from  violet  to  blue,  green  or  black.  As  an  example  of  these 
substances  Chrome  Patent  Green  may  be  died,  prepared  by  combining 
G  acid,  which  is  i-amino^S  QaphthoI-4.6-di5ulphonic  add,  successively 
with  the  diazotised  dyestuS  from  diazotised  amino-salicylic  add  and 
a-naphthylamine,  and  with  diazo-benzene.    Thus  it  has  theformula: 

C,H,(COOH)(OH).N,.C„H,.N,.C,oHj{NH,){OH)- 
{SO,Na),.N,.C,H,. 

It  is  a  chocolate- brown  powder,  soluble  in  water  to  a  greenish  blue 
solution, "which  gives  a  blue  predpitate  with  hydrochloric  add  and  a 
bluish-violet  predpitate  with  sodium  hydroxide  scdution.  In  strong 
sulphuric  add  it  dissolves  to  a  green  solution  which  forms  a  black 
predpitate  on  dilution.  It  dyes  wool  to  a  dark  bluish-gieen  shade  by 
the  one  bath  method. 

Direct  Cotton  (Benzidine)  Dycstuffs. 

These  possess  the  characteristic  property  of  dyeing  cotton  in  a  neu- 
tral or  alkaline  bath  without  a  mordant.  Tbey  all  contain  a  sulpbo- 
or  carboxyl  group,  and  occur  in  commerce  as  sodium  salts. 

As  already  stated,  all  the  colouring  matters  of  this  daas  dye  cotton 
in  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  bath  without  the  aid  of  a  mordant.  In 
practice,  the  cotton  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  dye  rendered  alkaline  by 
soap  and  sodium  phosphate  and  carbonate.  Borate,  silicate,  and 
stannate  of  sodium  are  also  used. 

The  benzidine  dyes  can  also  be  used  for  wool,  but  an  alkaline  bath 
is  an  objection.  With  some  of  them  a  bath  acidified  with  acetic  add 
can  be  employed.  A^^  after-treatment  with  copper  sulphate  solution 
also  renders  many  of  the  benzidine  colours  faster  to  light  on  wool. 

The  fastness  against  light  and  fulling  of  a  number  of  the  benzidine 
colours  may  be  materially  increased  when  dyed  on  cotton  by  a 
subsequent  treatment  with  such  metallic  salts  as  copper  sulphate, 
chromium  fluoride,  and  potassium  dichromate.  In  some  cases  the 
shade  is  not  much  altered  by  this  process,  while  in  others  it  is  changed 
considerably,  generally  being  rendered  duller. 

The  following  tables  show  the  constitution  and  reactions  of  im- 
portant dyes  obtained  from  benzidine  and  its  analogues. 
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The  direct  cotton  dyes  can  be  fixed  on  silk  from  a  bath  containing 
soap  and  sodium  chloride;  and  mixed  silk  and  cotton  goods  can  be 
dyed  with  these  colours  in  one  bath. 

The  benzidine  dyes  act  as  mordants  to  the  basic  aniline  dyes. 

The  following  is  a.  detailed  description  of  some  of  the  more  important 
dyes  from  benzidine  and  its  analogues : 

Chrysamin  G,  or  Flavopheain  is  produced  by  the  action  of  tetrazo- 
diphenyl  chloride  on  sodium  salicylate.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
but  readily  in  boiling  water.  The  solution  has  an  orange  colour, 
changed  by  sodium  hydroxide  to  an  orange-red,  from  which  adds 
precipitate  tetrazodiphenyl-disalicylic  add  in  orange  flakes  soluble  in 
ether. '  Chiysamin  Is  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  copper  compounds, 
its  colour  being  darkened  to  a  brown,  Chrysamin  differs  from  most 
of  the  other  benzidine  dyes  in  that  its  shades  are  very  fast  to  light  and 
soap. 

Congo-red  forms  a  brownish-red  powder,  readily  soluble  in  water 
to  produce  a  blood-red  solution.  Veiy  small  quantities  of  dilute  adds 
turn  the  liquid  blue.  Alkalies  restore  the  red  colour,  and  salts  of 
neutral  constitution,  such  as  alum,  ferrous  sulphate,  cupnc  sulphate, 
etc.,  do  not  act  as  adds.  Hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  Congo- 
red  as  an  indicator,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  R.  T.  Thompson  (/. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1S87,  6,  195}  that  its  ddicacy  has  been  overrated. 
WhDe  not  wholly  unaffected  by  weak  adds,  such  as  carbonic  and 
sulphydric,  it  fails  to  indicate  the  presence  of  acetic  add  in  presence 
of  T2  times  the  quantity  of  sodium  acetate.  Congo-red  dissolves  in 
strong  sulphuric  add  with  slate-blue  colour,  which  is  not  changed  by 
dilution.  Congo-red  dyes  cotton  a  bright  crimson-red,  but  the  colour 
is  far  from  permanent.  On  wool  the  colour  is  rather  more  scarlet, 
brighter,  and  more  stable  than  on  cotton. 

Beniopurpurin  4  B  is  the  next  higher  homologue  of  Congo-red. 
It  forms  a  dark  brownish-red  powder,  soluble  in  water  with  orange-red 
colour,  which  is  unchanged  by  alkalies.  From  strong  solutions,  dilute 
adds  throw  down  a  reddish-brown  predpitatc  resembling  ferric  hydrox- 
ide. In  a  hot  bath  containing  soap  or  alkaline  carbonate,  benzopur- 
purin  dyes  cotton  a  fine  scarlet.  The  colour  is  almost  unaffectedby 
dilute  adds,  and  is  much  faster  to  light  than  Congo-red. 

■  The  mphthol-aio  coloiin  haw  beso  nnptoy«d  la  the  oolouimtloo  of  nnd  for  experi- 

mmul  iJuipoi  in  hy? — " ■--—! —   — ■ =•  -■-  j—;— i.i_  .- 1  -i  j;a . 

cxdcnin,  wUeh  eokmn  1 

ta  dinolvBd  In  10(1111111  hydnxidc.  and  II: 

Vol.  v.— 13 
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-NHU)CtH<(i}SOiNa 
-U)CJI.(.)OH       


CJI.-N-N-(«)Ci.H.|W] 
C>H<-N-N-(3>Ci>Hi  { j^j 


tSOiNa 

iNHi 
iSOiNa 


-N-N-(.)C.JI.{  J|^,}j. 

6)SOiNa 

-N-N-(i)CiJJi  f  WSOfNa 


-N-N-NHC4)CaT.(.)S0JJ» 
-N-N-NH(4]C>H.(t)S0iNft 


C.H.-N-N-(i)Cn>t 
i,H.-N-N-(i)Cnl 


Fnun  N  W  acid. 


^Xg. 


II 


C.H.-: 


N-N-NHC.)Cai.(3)BO.N» 


DAphtbionic 


u 


C.H.-N-N-(.)C«hJ 


I     oaptithjrl- 
._iii«di»ul- 
phoDic  uid  luph 


U 


-N-N-(i)C<H.(4)OC.H, 
ft.lOH 
-N-N-(i)Ci<Hi     MSOtNa 
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«~'^hlS'"~- 

Retutkn  of  dys  with 
ulphurteidd 

.s. 

r^^ 

With 

S-^^JlS? 

•ohitlonf 

1 

V!<dst. 

Brawn 
ppt. 

■SSSS."" 

^^■:ssi 

Brown. 

Brown  ppt 

lUd. 

ppt. 

Brown  ppt.  with 

•oluUoii. 

Brown 
PPt. 

Blue  ppt. 

Blue. 

Blue  ppt. 

-stja."™- 

tion. 

Nocbansfc 

mototppt. 

Bloe. 

Violet  ppt. 

No  ch«nc«. 

Sf 

tion. 

R«i. 

Violet  ppt. 

BlH. 

■Woletppt. 

tioi. 

Yellower. 

Violet  ppt. 

Vi<^. 

Violet  ppt 

Black  powdar 

KadiW. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blui. 

Violet  ppt. 

VUataolution 

^dS^SSJIi 

.Noctiuisa. 

Blue  ppt. 

Blue. 

Blue  ppt. 

'"^A"^ 

■asgs 

NodMBB. 

Blue  ppt. 

Blue. 

Violet  ppt 

Obeolete. 

^.SSS; 

Brown. 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

Brown. 

Sg^ble   inelcc. 

■sass 

NochMge. 

Brown. 

Violet. 

Brown. 

Soluble   in  ako. 
Acid  dye  (or  wmL 
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■?S„,              c.„.-»-»-c*.{i;B"                  !^..H„„. 

Cai._N-N-(<)Cdl,{}jjg[}                              1 

Bmuo 
OnuigeR. 

CloCh 
Brown  G. 

c.H.-N-»-C.H.{aga„.                         |F™.....,.Ic 
C.H.-N-N^(.)C,.H,{j;j»H},.                    ! 

<U.-N-N-{i)CiUI,{f;jg{| 

'=gS„K, 

£";::::::."••«(& 

Prom>Blicylic 

Cu-baiol 

C.Hi-N-N-CiH.JS')9^N,                             IPrcmialicylie 
T  >NH                        1  S^nH 
C.H,-N-N-C,H,  J|;j^g,^,                             1 

Brown  R. 

C.H,-N-N-(<)C.H. 

6,H.-N-N-(4)Cai. 

lifOH 
raN-K-(i)Cirft.(4)S0tNa 

Prom       Cloth 

■&.<=. 

C.H.-N-N-WCai,     j!gft„.                                I'oiS^  *^ilth 

COI. 


-N-N-U)CJIt 
-N-N-(a)C.H. 


N-N-(i)C.H.(<)SOiN« 
OH  I 

OH  I 

N-N-<i)CiH.(4)S0iNb 


Prom  N  Wmcid. 


CiHt~K--N-CiiHi 
C.H.-N-N-C«H.    I 

C>HfN-N-Ci(H<  I 
C.H.-N-N-Ci.H*|! 


(OH)i 
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Reaction  of.  uiueoui 

Reaction  ot  dye  with 
nilphuric  acid 

d,«lBff 

With 
■odium 

hrdrojide 

!   With  hy- 

,     drocbloric 

With 

On  dilation 

with  w«t«r 

Brown   pow- 
der; brown 

Rrf  ppt. 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

Brown  ppt. 

S^ufl^ln^ 
Dj«chro™ed 

Red  crygtal*! 
onngB  ulu- 

Ontnse  ppl. 

Violet. 

Vic«et. 

Viokt  ppt. 

'IL^ 

' 

Violet. 

Soluble  in  kico- 

«^& 

Rod  ppt. 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

Brown  ppt. 

D,-d„.^ 

Onmge. 

'  Bnmn  ppt,   | 

1 

Blue- 

Brown  ppl.  , 

"^^^^l 

R«l. 

' 

Violet. 

' 

Soluble  in  alco- 
hol 

Red.         I   Brown  PI 


Violet,       ;   Brawn  ppt.  I  Soluble  in  alco- 


Red.  Brown  p] 


I   Soluble  in  ako- 


^^^iT'STu' 

tion. 

™.... 

Grey  ppt. 

I    ... 

Grey  ppl 

1 

Bbiek     pow- 
der;  vnlet 

■Jlution. 

Noebanse. 

Blue  ppt. 

Blue. 

Blue  ppt 

.    Soluble  in  alco- 
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CJI.-N-N- 


;(i)OH 

t(.iC0,N» 


-CitH.      8}OH 

I  {6)SO>Nft 


Cai.-N-N- 


(OCiiHi 


(bJoh 

(6)SO>Na 

{g)OH 
(6>80iNa 


C,H,-N-N- 


r; 


I,— N-N-C»Hi 

N-N-Ci(H. 


<iSOH 
{tSsOiKft 

ife„cH.{i;>i!i!,. 


Cd!j-N-N-{*)CiH. 
C.Hj-N-N-C,.Hii 


COCt»H.(i)NHCH. 
(OC.JI.(j)NHCJI. 


ah.!K--; 


CH,-N-N-(i 


)C,.H.  I 
:)C,rfi.  I 


-N-N-(j)CiJ!i 
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Rnctkm  of  ■queoiu 
■olution 

Reution  oE  dye  with 
•ulphuric  •cid 

dyestuS 

With 

«>dium 

.^*&.'^; 

With 
Kid' 

OnDUutlon 

with  water 

■%«£ 

Nochuc*. 

B^wnppt. 

Blue. 

Bnnrappt. 

SolDble  in  elco- 
hoL 

"^SKSi 

Brown  ppt. 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

BHiwn  ppt. 

Soluble  ID  alcohoL 

■ol^ti^ 

NocluDSB. 

Bluk  ppt. 

Blue. 

Wolet  ppt. 

tioo. 

No  <*«=»«. 

Kocbuga. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

YeU«er. 

Purple  ppt. 

Violet. 

BlKkppt. 

S"""" 

°SJ=^" 

YaUomr. 

Btocit  ppt. 

Violet. 

Bkck  ppt. 

Soluble   in   »ko- 

hoL 

Duk    bloe 

tkm. 

Blue  ppt. 

Bhw  ppt. 

v.... 

"'""'" 

So^ubta    in    ^ 

'S-.vSE 

Viotot  ppt. 

Bh»  ppt. 

Blue. 

Blue  ppt. 

"te.-"^ 

Noduose. 

Violet  ppl. 

Blue. 

Btack  ppt. 

So^bl,    in  «lco- 

VWet. 

Blue  ppt. 

Bloe. 

Blue  ppt. 

hiti^. 
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k„.. 


-N-N-(;)C,JI, 


I  Prom    e  t  h  o  X  y- 


I  From        ethoxy- 
I    beiuidme      And 


MiJS* 


)C,«H.((jJSOiNb 

)Ci»H.  i  IslOH 

I  {6)SOtNa 


/  <])OCH. 
f  (.)OCH. 


,  (j)SO.NA 
(OOH 


*^„*...i          j=.H,(sS!-<.,c,.„.(j.ja. 

1                   '=-«-|l»-N-MC,.H,{);j™,j,. 

■od  N  W  wid. 

«^-  1      9--iss^.>c,.H.{as?. 

!             c.H.(!,LOC!!;.,„,^,(j.,™g,„. 

.nd  9  Kid. 

"STo"'            " ""  "■"'"■ 

f".|S-N-<„c..„.    ;™„. 

and  L  add. 

"F"'^ 

^H.(!JSS=i.,c,.„.(j;>™j,.           1  ""■- 
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MlUtioD 

^K^^r-^ 

Other. 

With        1     With  hy- 

With 

Ondantion 
with  water 

tici 

MlUtkO. 

Redder. 

No  change. 

Bloe. 

Violet  ppt. 

*£"■ 

in   alco- 

Btack      pow- 

Koeluuige. 

Blue  ppt. 

Bkie. 

Violet  ppt. 

1! 

in  alco- 
insmin 

u  ppt.     I         Blue. 


Red. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue. 

Violet  ppt. 

Dred  colour  Iw- 
coraa     red    00 

heating  and  blue 

PnKipitat«d      by 

t 

Red. 

Blue  ppt. 

Blue. 

Blue  ppl. 

Violet      colour 
with  acetic  acid. 

PiecipiUted      by 
mageuU. 

rl'^-l 

No  change. 

™"" 

Blue. 

™"" 

Violet  colour  with 
acetic  acid. 

1 

Violet  red. 

Violet  ppt. 

"'"■ 

,    Violet  ppt. 

^a- 

in 

alGO- 

^jss;:: 

Red  ppt. 

Blue  ppt. 

'"•■ 

,     Blue  ppt. 

"S" 

in 

•ko- 

solution. 

Red. 

Blue  ppt. 

Grecnuh- 
blue. 

1    Violet  ppt. 

Soluble 

hoi. 

Id 

alco- 

tion. 

1 

i 

Redder. 

No  change. 

Green. 

Bhie. 
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'•"■(»-N-MC,.H.{j;Jg>',„. 


<fJI.((jL'',fiMCH, 


1  ICOjN 

cH.{jji5>cHj,„H.   m^ 


CHi  lN-N-(i)CiH.   I 

C.H.-N-N-(.)Ci(iH.  { 


Benio     In- 
digo blue 

=SJS.*."«"»"- 

GIvcm                               C<Ht-N-N-(i>Ci>Hi(4)NH.CH,.COiNa 
^    1                     C,H,-N-N-{0Ci.Hi(<)NH.CH,.CO,N« 

GlydB                               C.H.-N-N-ti)CitH,(4)NH.CH,.CO,N. 

'-'      !           (Lh-n-n-wcji.  {!;!S. 

°'E. 

CH.-  N-  N  -  Ci)Ci,H.(*)NH.CH..COiN» 
i.Hi-  N-  N-  (t)Ci*.(4)NH.CH,.CO.N« 

„.Uo„„ 

C.H.-N-N-{.)C,rfI. 

i;jI.-N-N-(a)CnH, 

J.IOH 

Prom  Sch.  add. 

Roust  U. 

C4I,-N-N-(.)C.J1.     j;|gg' 

t 
C.H.-N-N-{.)C..H. 

1& 
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"^"Stat?"— 

R(«tion  of  dye  irith 
•ulpburicBdd 

dyntoS 

:ss. 

acid 

With 
ftcid 

On  dilution 
with  water 

teriatica 

BIkck       pow- 

Blue. 

Blue  ppt. 

Green. 

Blue  ppt. 

inboIVkter. 

Nochuge. 

Red  ppt. 

Red. 

Orange. 

Acid    or    chiome 

■SS.tt- 

Violet. 

Btackppl. 

Blue. 

Violet  ppt. 

h^.       " 

UcS.""  °* 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue  ppt. 

Blue. 

Blue  ppt. 

•ohitioo. 

Red  ppt. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue. 

Violet  ppt. 

Soluable  in  •Ico- 

Dirort    dye     for 

cotton. 

Bimra    pow- 

Onoseppt. 

Viokt  ppt. 

Blue. 

Violet  ppt. 

Solnblo    in    ^. 

Diieet     dye     for 

ootton. 

D»rk  powder; 
ndMhiUon. 

Red  ppt. 

^rBlet  ppt. 

Blue. 

Violet  ppt. 

Soluble    in    «lco- 

Direct     dye     tor 
cotton. 

°iS^""- 

Redder. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue. 

.   Violet. 

Soluble    in   ftlco- 

Di^    dye    for 

cotton. 

nd  (Diation! 

Onag*. 

Bioimppt. 

Bhe. 

Direct     dye     for 

°3^  SSii't 

tdution. 

-^^Jlet  ppt. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue, 

Violet  ppt. 

Soluble  in  elco- 
Direct     dye     for 

"El"^- 

Kochuse. 

Red  PPL 

Red. 

Brown  ppt. 

Acid  and  chrome 
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'^"'{lf-N^-('i)C,dIi£j)0 


^■{ii!?if-",'.>o,«. 


,)0H 

i)SO.N» 
ii>)SO>Nft 
(B)NHi 


I  From  H  add. 


ToItIh 
Bron 


N-(3)C.H,  l(j)SO,N« 
tJ-{i)C.H,     (5>NH. 


(.)N-N^(i>C.,H,.)NH, 
t(6iN-N-(.)Ci,H.{,)NH, 


JSOiNb  [(i)N-N-C>Hi(NHi)i 

IN-NCO-CiiHi     (6)S0iNb 

I  (8)UH 
-N-N{i) 

I  ((ilN-N-CJli<NH.)i 


lN-N-<i)C.H, 
r(i)SOiNB 


PH    f(.)CO,Na  ttiJNH.CO.CdJt 

{ f  slSOiNa 


DiUDine      [ 
CBlsehin. 

C.H. 

.(!)N-N- 

(OC,.H.(4)OH 

■   optdonth«fih«. 

b.H.-N-N-(i)C..H,(j)N-N-Ci.H.     NH, 


f.H.{iiL»si'a,«.(g»j. 

ru    S  C3)SOiN» 

^"'  1n-N-Ci.H.(4)N-N-' 
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■olution 

Reaction  of  dye  with 
sulphuric  add 

"^■ar 

,^, 

ISiS; 

With 

cone.         ,  On  dilutioo 

acid          :    with  water 

!                      i 

1 

Black       pow-l      Redder.      1  Ns  chuse. 

S'tii^'"""!            1 

Green.       |         Blue. 

Direct     dye     for 

Bmra  ^™-;  No  change.  1   Brown  ppl. 
■olu'tum. 

1                          i 
1 

Red. 

Direct    dye    for 

Red    powder;^  Oninae  ppt. 

Direct     dye     for 

der:  •oinble 
in  water. 

FrecipiUte. 

Precipitate. 

Dark  blue.  1  Black  ppt. 

Direct   cotton 
dye. 

■^rA': 

Omnge 
ppl. 

Orange  ppt. 

YeUow. 

Orange  ppt,     EKrect     dye     for 

1 

Ingrain  colour. 

1 1  

Blue   powderi 
blue*olutiOD. 

Violet. 

Violet  ppt.            Blue. 

1 
1 

Violet  ppt. 

Soluble     in    alco- 

Dlrect  dye  tor  cot- 
ton. 

Btaekpow^:j      Brown. 

Green  ppt.   |      Violet. 

1 

BUck  ppt. 

Direct  dye  Eor 
cotton. 

Grey  powder:|  No  change. 
1 

Green  ppt. 

Green. 

GreMippt. 

Direct  dye  for 
cotton. 
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Com- 
merotal 

^ 

RenUTla 

F  S. 

N-N-M.    Sn. 

U    N-H-CJI.    g„. 

K-N-C.H.    ggs. 

acid. 

-v-SSo, 

C.H.-».N-CJi,{gH». 

CH.-N-N-Crfl.OHl™ 
C.H.-N-N-C.H.OHJ''"' 

<!.H.-N-l,-CH.{gH„. 

iw    -w,. 

FnmDiam- 

Ah.-n-n-ch.  i;g„. 

■a.""""" 

Direct  Rod. 

Cai,-N-N-(j)Ci#H. 

lit 

From    uphthi- 

■?.erw. 

S:i^:1:Sfc:l!aa. 

■S.    '"""' 

Fram   ToU- 

Promimlicylio 
add. 

Tolyleiu 
Orange  G. 

iif 

.Wc.,.otic 

OrengeR. 

1 

^-~*' 

<;■»■  {!JS!-<„c,.h.  { (gas.-                 1  p™.  >  •«. 
'•«.{(fSi<,K:,.H.{i;!»™J,.                  1 
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RcM^tioa  of  aqiuotu 

"'-S^^-'iSid-'"' 

d,-t,i 

With 

•rid 

With 

On  dilation 

B                  ! 

Grow.. 

i«*.bE"" 

.^UtioD. 

'So^ 

Brown  ppt. 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

Direct     dye     for 

S.J^ 

Brown. 

Brown  ppt. 

^. 

Brown  ppt. 

SolDbls  in  alco- 
hol. 

^as 

Rcdppt. 

Blue  ppt. 

Blue. 

Blue  ppt 

=a*  "-^ 

21-= 

"sr 

Green  ppt 

Violet. 

Brown  ppt 

Soluble  in  kIgo- 
hoL 

isF" 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

Brown  ppt 

Brown  ppt.  with 

1SF' 

Redder. 

Brown  ppt. 

Red. 

Red   powdm-; 

Noeluraae, 

Violet  ppt. 

•option. 

Blue. 

Violet  ppt 
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COI.  { Ijl^JI-  (.)C,.H.  I  <»)NHC,H, 


R«d3  B. 
DelUpUT' 


9-«-(iJ'-'S-<.>c,.H.ii;JS. 
i-H.{i;L':i;L„,c,j,.{(;ja. 


l(i)SO>N 


'i-H.{ijSi„,c,.«.li&. 

'-••^' [n-N-(i)C.H.U)OC,Hi 


From  R  acid  and 


K-N-&.H.    OH 


i^-l^^Sl. 


(SOiNa)t 
'CigH..NH> 


Cotton  Red 

Prommphthionic 

ACld. 

Aio  Bliu. 

9-H.{rai<,>o,«.{j;a. 

J«.{rai<.,c,.H.(j;p^. 

Prom  N  W  .cid. 

'*>'=- 

r  w    f  (3)CHi                   , ,  -.^'f,                            '  Pnnn  N  W  acid. 

1    fro""'""'""'''''™"- 

f.H.ifJSl.(.,c,«.{i;P.i,. 
i«.iKi<.,c,.„.(S;ia. 

IW».phtblonic 

•STi. 

f<.{(jSi<.>c,„,(jJjS. 

4-H.{«-,.,c,«,{iS«gs,. 

From   L  acid. 
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»-^,.U--" 

"-ta^.c-s,-"' 

iytwa 

jss.  !  as; 

S:   '0. ...«.» 

■cid          1  with  wmler 

d«:    Ted 
■olution. 

No  change. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue. 

Violet  ppt. 

hot  w.ter. 

Red  ppt. 

.„„. 

Blue. 

■"""■■ 

Violet  ppt.  with 
Precipitated  by 

Red  powder. 

Red  ppt..    i   Bl«kppl. 

1 

Blue. 

Blu:k  ppt. 

Soluble   inalco- 

solution. 

N(.ch«oge. 

Brown  ppt. 

Blue. 

Brown  ppt. 

S^nbl.  in  ..co- 

soiulioa. 

Nocbkose. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Red     powder: 
red  lolution. 

Nodaage. 

Blue  ppt. 

Bluk  powder 

Red. 

Violet  pp.. 

Blue. 

""'■ 

^I^'^Z 

Cheiry-red. 

Violet  ppt.            Blue. 

Violet  ppt. 

Bluer  r«iiutioii 
with  acetic  add. 
Precipitated    by 

maeeota. 

^S^^- 

No  chance. 

Btae  ppt.     ;         Blue. 

Blue  ppt.  Brown  ppt.^with 
acetic  acid. 

onnae  »  u 

Red.            Bluppt.            Blue, 

Blue  ppt.      Blue      ppt.    with 

acetic  add. 
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9«.(ijSi.,.,c,.H,{ga. 
^-■{a!?gL,.,c,.H.(i;ia. 


r 


From  Br  lad. 


<j«.{rai,.,c,.H.{j;iKi,. 


<jJ-{ra-(.)<:,.H.{jJja. 

{(jS;.<,)c,.H.(i;!g!.. 


CJIi 


c.H.{S'™iwc,.H.{j;ja. 


COIIBO    t 


From  miphtiiioiiie 


c-'-HsSlc,*, 


From  H  acid. 


<.)C,J1, 


<)SOiNa 

ONHi 

OSGiNb 


L 


i5  N  -  N- (,)C.H*0)SOiN» 
[>OH 

li  N  -  N  -  (i)C4T.<i)60.Ntt 


imjijLc 


(4)C»H.(i)M-N-(0C»H.  {  WgS^       I 


From  N  W  acid. 


<Lh, 


(Mi, 


SOiKa 

co,kV 


L 


■CiJl.    i»,S[a 
ISOtNs 

■C"H'tS0.NB 
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With       1    With  hy. 

"^^S^/K"" 

dyatoff 

With 

On  dilution 

Bm^  ^ow- 

No  change. 

Brown  ppt. 

Blue. 

Brown  ppt. 

Bniwn     iplutipn 

"ELr^ 

Ridppt. 

Brown  ppt. 

Blue. 

Brown  ppt. 

^uiine       red 

■gr™,K: 

Omna. 
ppt 

Blue. 

BlMk  ppt. 

Bluer  solution 
P^p'lTted      b^ 

twn. 

Nodunge. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue. 

Violet  ppt. 

Brown  ppt.  with 
■cetlcHid. 

Nochusa. 

Violet  ppt. 

Violet  ppt. 

"tea- 

Redder. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue. 

Violet  ppt. 

s.j.».  „.,... 

"s^"" 

Redder. 

Black. 

Brown  ppt. 

"tt  •'  ■'"■ 

BUckpow- 

Blue  ppt. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue. 

™""" 

*a""*^ 

nlntion  in 
hotioitw. 

Reddw. 

Grey  ppt. 

Blue. 

Grey  ppt. 

Shado  anb.* 
toHght. 

Redder. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue. 

«>latioii. 
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IMnh. 


N=N-CioH..SOiN« 


Prom    oaphthi- 


'-<M'1«'_N_CH,0H  ipH 


4«.|Wic,H,0H)e„ 

r.H,  1 N- N-CiHK>H  /  ^"' 


I  Fnnn        (■Ikylic 


l.\-N{,)CioH.        ,so.N» 


CH.CiH,-N-N 

CH.CHj-N-N 


■""'  I  I'Jtsl 


'  FrcuB  iMtidithionic 
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Rtactioo  o(  *qu«>»u      !     RMCtion  of  dye  with 
•olution                   1             ■ulphuiic  add 

iftttaS 

With        I    With  hy- 
■odium          diochloric 
hydroxide  |        add 

With 

On  dilution 
with  water 

teriUia 

'ES^ 

Violet  ppt. 

Bk». 

Violet  ppt. 

Direct  dye  for 

cotton. 

Violet    pow- 

Vlokt  ppt. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue. 

Violet  ppt. 

Soluble  in  alco- 
Direct  dye  for  cot- 

Bnnni    pow- 

"** 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

Direct      dye    for 

oottoo. 

Dark   brown 

Browniih- 

Brown  ppl. 

Violet 

bl«ckp^. 

Direct    cotton 

lioa. 

R«dd«c. 

Grey  ppt. 

Blue. 

Gtey  ppt. 

Direct     dye    for 

cotton. 

^ti^ 

B«dd«r. 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

Direct     dye     for 

Bnnniidi-rad  1         Red 
povder;  ndi      •olution. 

Violet 

•olution. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Direct     dye     for 

B!»ckppt. 

Blue. 

BUck  ppt. 

SoWbl.    in    eko- 
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S' 

Poonuto 

p_. 

'S^' 

■CH.CH.a-SL»f„CH.MOH 
<4l.0.H.((jLSSL»f„c„.<„OH 

PromphenoL 

■■«"■ 

CH.C.H,jij>iS'i?f,,CH.<.>NH. 

■SK. 

J!hx.h.  ;j>iS-_»f.,c„,<„oc,„. 

CBX.H.ii;S'-''<.,C,.H.,.,»„. 
■!kcH.i(j>f°?f„c,.H.<„>.H, 

CH.C.H,{SLW.,=..H.{iS!™J,. 
lH.C*,(SSL''f.,C„H.(ij!™.!,. 

?=■ 

H«Bi>n 
Pnrpta  B. 

*"CH.{ss'_»r.,c,.H.(a™. 

"pISKd. 

|"-M-{SS'-f.)C,J..{K"' 

From  7  »cid. 

"vSS. 

OH.Oa..fi.S.f,„.  ,j,jOH^ 

{b.c.h.(1|S-_"E.„,(J;joh„ 

-S-*"- 

CH.CH,    (JS5,C.«.WNH, 
Jh.CH,    i;S'-*'f,>C,JI.(.)OH 

Violet. 

is--" 

|-c».151-»-c,.„,{ig».                '""'""" 
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With        '     With  hy- 


Isiiticr^' 

Redder. 

Violet  ppl. 

Violet. 

Violet  ppt. 

Shi'tkT"^ 

Nocbuso. 

Bluk  ppl. 

Violet. 

BUck  ppt. 

^S^ll.r..""-'" 

Yellow. 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

Blue  ppt. 

whittoS!*"** 

Red   powder; 
redmlutiDn. 

Redppt. 

Bl«ck  ppt. 

Blue. 

BUck  ppt. 

Violet   ppt.  with 
magenta. 

'^^^' 

Rfdppt. 

BUck  ppt. 

Blue. 

Black  ppt. 

Soluble   Id  atco- 
hoL 

Violet  ppt. 

Black  ppt. 

Vioiet. 

""""*■ 

der;  red  solu- 

Bkck  pointer 

Bluer. 

Brown  ppt. 

Violet. 

''&^' 

Black  ppt. 

Violet. 

Black  ppt. 

Bluer. 

Bl.e. 

Violet  ppt. 

dei:  violet 
»l.tioo. 

^^^^:  «'^-'- 

Red  ppt. 

Red. 

Red  ppl. 

Soluble  in  alco- 
bol. 
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'^"'^•"■{n-'n-COCipHj  jji!sO.N» 


From  R  acid. 


-N-{0Ci.H.(3)OH 


oc< 


■NH.CiH,'N-N-C»Ht 

-NH  .CJI,  -  N-N-CuH.  {  J'j^^ 


ifliSoAa 


/NH  .C Ji.  -  N-  N  -  C.H.  I 
^^NH.C.H,-N-N-C.Hi  j 


^      rC.H,<CH.).-N-N-C„H.    g,«.,. 

(cH,(CHri.-N-N-C„H,  {°^,jj,,. 


From     OBphthi- 
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Cbaractar  of  L 


ResctiOQ  of  aqueoui 


With       1    With  hy-    1       With 
■odiuDi       ;    drochloric    i        cone.  On  dilution 

hydroxide  (cid  acid  ]   with  water 


Red  powder; 
redMlutJon 

Orange  ppt. 

No  change. 

Red. 

Scarlet. 

Shade,  are  faet 
lonulhng. 

Red   powder; 
redeoluUon 

_„.. 

Scarlet  ppt. 

Violet. 

Scftrietppt. 

Shades  are  fast 

tomillios. 

■olution. 

No  change. 

Violet  ppt. 

Red. 

■«olet  ppt. 

'ak^' 

Orange. 

Brown  ppt. 

Oisnge. 

Violet  ppt. 

Redd«r. 

No  change. 

R«J. 

Orange. 

te^ 
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Benzopurpurin  B  is  isomeric  with  the  last-named  dye,  and  is  pre- 
pared by  the  reaction  of  diazotised  tolidine  on  ^-naphthylamine- 
sulphonic  add  in  presence  of  alkali.  It  dyes  cotton  a  colour  approach- 
ing a  turkey-red  in  shade  and  brilliancy.  Adds  turn  the  dyed  fibre 
blue,  the  colour  being  restored  by  alkalies  or  washing. 

Chrysopbemn.— This  forms  a  light  orange  powder,  partially 
soluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  unchanged  by  alkalies,  but  gives 
■  a  dark  brownish-red  precipitate  with  adds.  In  a  neutral  bath  it  dyes 
both  wool  and  cotton  a  bright  yellow,  unaffected  by  dilute  adds, 
alkalies,  or  soaps. 

inORAm  COLOURS  (ICE  COLOURS.  DEVELOPED 
COLOURS). 

An  espedalty  fast  class  of  dydngs  on  cotton  are  obtained  by  the 
production  of  azo-dyestufls  in  the  fibre  itself  by  the  interaction  of  solu- 
tions containing  their  "components."  This  effect  may  be  produced 
in  two  ways.  By  the  first  method  a  dyestuff  is  first  dyed  into  the  fabric 
and  then  diazotised  in  the  fibre  by  immersion  in  a  nitrous  add  soludon. 
The  finished  shade  is  then  developed,  after  rinsing,  by  immersion  in  a 
solution  of  a  suitable  amine  or  phenol.  As  examples  of  dyestuffs 
which  are  frequently  diazotised  and  developed  in  the  fibre  in  this 
maimer  may  be  mentioned  diamine  black,  the  diaminogen  colours,  and 
primuline.  As  developers  solutions  of  j?-naphthol,  a-napbthylamine 
or  m-phenylenediamine  are  commonly  used,  but  other  naphthols, 
naphthyl amines,  diamines  and  aminonaphthol  ethers,  and  also  resord- 
nol,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  By  the  other  method  the  fibre  is  first  pad- 
ded with  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  phenol,  usually  of  ^-naphthol;  this 
substance  apparently  is  dosely  fixed  by  the  cotton  fibre.  The  fabric 
is  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  diazo-compound,  neutralised  with 
sodium  acetate  or  chalk.  Most  usually,  diazotised  ^-nitraniline  is  used 
and  forms  on  the  fibre  the  brilliant  and  very  fast  red  shade  known  as 
paranitraniline  red  (^-nitrobenzene-azo-^-naphtol) ;  but  the  diazo- 
derivatjves  of  m-nitraniline,  the  naphthylamines,  and  aminoazobenzene 
are  also  occasionally  employed.  Many  preparations  are  now  sold 
which  obviate  the  necessity  of  diazotising  the  ^nitraniline  in  the  dye- 
works;  one  of  these,  Nitrosamine  Red,  has  already  been  described 
(page  133).  Others  consist  of  intimate  mixtures  of  diazo-^nitranlline 
with  metallic  salts  containing  water  of  crystallisation,  such  as  alum  and 
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sodium  sulphate,  which  counteract  the  explosive  properties  of  the 
diazo-compounds . 

Azophor  Red  and  Nitrazol  are  preparations  of  this  class,  the 
former  containing  aluminium  sulphate.  The  strength  of  these  prepara- 
tions is  ascertained  by  dissolving  in  ice-cold  water  and  running  the 
solution  into  an  alkaline  solution  of  j?-naphthol  of  known  strength 
until  the  diazo-compound  is  present  in  slight  excess  as  shown  by 
spotting  on  paper,  and  allowing  the  outer  ring  of  dear  liquid  to  react 
with  an  alkaline  solution  of  R-salt  (o-naphtholdisulphonic  add). 
When  excess  of  diazo- compound  is  present  a  red  colouration  will 
appear.  144  parts  by  weight  of  ^^-naphthol  are  equivalent  to  185.5 
parts  of  ^nitrodiazobenzenechloride. 

Geaeial  Analytical  Reactions  of  Azo-dyes. 

The  great  majority  of  the  azo-dyes  are  sulphonatcd,  and  more  or 
less  soluble  in  water.  In  no  case  is  a  sulphonated  dye  removed  from 
its  aqueous  solution  by  agitation  with  ether,  whether  the  liquid  be 
alkaline  or  add.  There  are  a  limited  number  of  unsulphonated  azo- 
dyes,  such  as  Chrysoidine  and  Bismarck  Brown,  from  which  the  free 
base  may  be  extracted  by  agitating  the  alkaline  solution  with  ether. 
Chrysamm,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  unsulphonated  azo-dye  of  add 
character,  and  is  removed  from  its  acidified  aqueous  solution  on  agi- 
tation with  ether. 

The  azo-dyes  are  stated  to  be  non- poisonous.  Out  of  those  which 
have  been  examined,  only  2  have  proved  to  be  poisonous  in  a  slight 
degree,  namely:  Metanil  Yellow  and  Orange  II.  On  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric add  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  a  hydroxyazo- 
dye,  a  predpitate  is  usually  produced  if  the  colouring  matter 
contain  only  i  SO,H  group,  as  in  that  case  the  free  sulphonic  add 
often  is  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  But  when  the  free 
add  contains  a  sulphonic  groups  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  hence  is 
not  precipitated  when  the  solution  of  the  dye  is  addified.  Tropseolin 
000  gives  a  purple  predpitate  soluble  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  add, 
and  some  of  the  scarlets  behave  similarly. 

The  alkali  hydroxides  and  ammonia  do  not  usually  produce  a 
predi^tate  in  solutions  of  the  sulphonated  azo-dyes;  but  they  often 
change  the  colour,  owing  to  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
hydroxyl  groups. 

The  concentrated  solutions  of  many  of  the  azo-dyes  are  pred[ntated 
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by  barium  and  calcium  chlorides,  and  in  some  cases  the  reactions  are 
of  analytical  interest.  The  azo-dyes  as  a  class  are  remarkable  for  the 
striking  colourations  produced  when  the  solid  substance  is  treated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  J.  Spiller 
(Ckem.  News,  iSSo,  42,  igi).  To  apply  the  test  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
heat  a  few  grains  of  the  solid  substance  in  a  test-tube  or  porcelain 
cTudble  with  strong  sulphuric  add.  Very  frequently,  useful  informa- 
tion can  be  gained  by  observing  the  spectrum  of  the  coloured  liquid 
obtained.  In  the  case  of  the  tetrazo-dyes  the  colour  of  the  solution  in 
strong  sulphuric  add  is  an  important  indication  of  the  constitution  of 
the  colouring  matter. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  reactions  of  the  azo-dyes  is  their 
behaviour  with  reducing  agents,  the  most  generally  suitable  reagent 
for  the  purpose  being  hydrochloric  add  and  zinc  or  solution  or  stannous 
chloride  or  an  add  solution  of  titanous  chloride  or  sulphate.  Thus 
the  amino-azo-compounds  are  split  up  into  a  primary  amine  and 
para-dlamine,  amino-azobenzene  yielding  aniline  and  paraphenylene- 
diamine  (para-diamino-benzene;  —  CgHjN  :  N .  C^Hj.  N  H,  +  2  H,  = 
C,H,.NH,-l-C,H,(NH,),.  (See  Witt,  Ber.,  1888,  31,  3471  and  1886, 
19.  17"). 

An  add  solution  of  stannous  chloride  reduces  the  hydroxyazo-dyes 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  products  being  a  primary  amine  and  an 
aminophenol.  Thus  hydroxyazobenzene  yields  aniline,  C,H,NH„ 
and  ^aminophenol,  C,H,(NH,)OH.  Mandarin  splits  up  sinulaily 
into  sulphanilic  add,  C,H,(SO,H)NH„  and  amino- /^-naphthol, 
C,|,H.(NH,)OH.  When  the  naphthol  group  is  sulphonated,  the 
aminonaphthol-sulphonic  add  decomposes  into  amino-naphthol  and 
free  sulphuric  add.  Thus  Xylidine-Red  is  decomposed  as  fcdlows: 
C,H»(CH,),N:  N:  C„H..{SO,Na),OH  -l-aHjO  =  C,H,(CH,),NH,  + 
C„H,{NH,).OH-(-aNaHSO<.  With  an  alkaline  reducing  agent, 
such  as  ammonium  sulphide  or  zinc  and  ammonia,  the  aminonaphthol- 
disulphonic  acid  does  not  undergo  decomposition. 

Secondary  azo-dyes  split  up  in  a  similar  manner  under  the  action 
of  reducing  agents.  Thus  with  metallic  tin  or  stannous  chloride  and 
hydrochloric  add,  Biebrich  Scariet  yields  sulphanilic  add,  paradiamino- 
benzene,  and  aminonaphthol.  With  an  alkaline  reducing  agent,  such 
as  zinc  and  ammonia,  Biebrich  Scarlet  undergoes  a  modified  decom- 
position, resulting  in  the  formation  of  aminohydrazo-benzenesul- 
phonate  and  amino-naphtbot, 
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On  exposing  the  decolourised  liquid  to  the  air  it  rapidly  acquires 
a  yellow  colour,  from  the  production  of  sodium  amino-azo-benzene- 
sulphonate.     Other  tetrazo-dyes  behave  similariy. 

Congo-Red,  the  type  of  the  benzidine  dyes,  on  reduction  yields 
benzidine  and  a  diaminonaphthalene-sulphonic  acid,  CjoHt(SO,H)  a 
CNH^a(NH,)^. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  investigation  of  the  behaviour  of  tbe  azo-dyea 
with  reducing  agents  aSords  a  most  valuable  means  of  recognizing 
them  and  ascertaining  their  constitution.  The  bases  resulting  from 
the  treatment  can  be  extracted  from  the  alkaline  liquid  with  ether,  and 
if  more  than  one  be  produced  they  can  be  separated  by  fractional 
distillation  or  crystallisation  of  their  salts.  The  isolation  andidenti- 
fication  of  the  aminophenols  is  very  difficult,  especially  as  some  of 
ihem  are  very  readily  affected  by  air.  Hence  it  is  preferable,  when 
it  is  desired  to  obtain  them  in  a  pure  state,  to  evaporate  the  neutralised 
solution  to  dryness,  and  heat  the  residue  with  anhydrous  sodium 
carbonate. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  leading  characters  of  certain 
of  the  bases  produced  by  the  reduction  of  commercial  azo-dyes: 


Name         1            Pornmla            |    M.  p.    |  B.  p.  j                  Other  cbancten 

^- 

Cai,.NH, 

-g"     181.7° 

SptmnBly   soluble.       Violet   colour 
1         •    1    with^eaching  powder  lolution. 

ff-Toluidlne. 

<^".{i« 

Below   t   198° 

....  1 

Brown  golour  with  bleaching  pow- 
der  nlution.     CokniT   soluUe    in 

e-Toiuidtne. 

Faraminotolu- 
«ne. 

c".(ag«a".  i  "•  !■•' 

White,  crystalline.      No  reaction 

(Olved  in  strong  Hi^  and  nitric 
acid  added.  ^v«s  blue,  ehaog- 
ingtored. 

amine.              i                                     [                 .             1    Ttuni  violet  on  ej(po*ur«.     PeCl) 
a-Aminonaph-l                                                       i                 and   other  oxidiiing  agents   give 
thalene.                                                1                 1                 aiun-blue  precipitatB. 

Diphenyl-    !         (CH.),.NH        j      S:,-      1   ..o'  1  Nearly    in»luble     ptote,.         Deep 
•mine.                                                                    1             I    \    *  '^-         ""       ^  ^      ■  "" 
\                                     '                 1             1     ^i*ce  of  nitrous  lulphuric  acid. 

f-Aialaa4\-         NH..CJ!j.-        |      «i-      , 1  Small    luatroo.    plain      becoming 

1    red  colour,  changiag  to  green,  and 
1                              'on    concentTntion   ■  green  precip- 

1                 ;             1    carmine-red  colour. 
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pndpitate. 


green    *jul 
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5.  Hydrozyketones. 

The  bydroxyketone  colours  are  chiefly  derivatives  of  anthracene. 

Such  of  the  hydroxy-derivatives  of  anthraquinone  as  receive  prac- 
tical application  are  not  known  generally  by  their  systematic  or  descrip- 
tive names,  but  are  simply  termed  "alizarin  for  reds,"  "alizarin  for 
blues,"  etc.  Hence  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  fully  the  char- 
acters of  true  alizarin,  and  subsequently  treat  of  the  various  products 
known  in  commerce  as  "alizarin." 

Alizarin.    Ortho-dihydroxy-antliraquinoae. 


Ci.H.O, 


-C,H,<g2>C.H, 


WOH 
WOH 


Alizarin  exists  ready-formed  in  madder-root  (Rubia  tinctorum),  but 
the  prop>ortion  of  actual  alizarin  is,  except  in  old  roots,  small  compared 
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with  that  existing  potentially^  in  the  fonnof  mbeiythric  add,  a  glucoside 
vhich  on  steeping  the  madder  roots  in  water  is  resolved,  under  the 
influence  of  a  peculiar  ferment  called  erythrozyme,  into  alizarin  and 
dextrose,  according  to  the  following  equation: 

C„H„0„  +  3H,O-C,<H,0,+3C,H„O,. 

Alizarin  is  manufactured  artificially  on  a  very  large  scale  from 
anthracene.  The  synthesis  of  alizarin  was  first  effected  by  Graebe 
and  Leibermaim,  in  i8ti8. 

Alizarin  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  reddish-yellow  prisms  or  needles 
containing  3H,0,  which  it  loses  at  loo".  It  melts  at  a89°-299'*'  and 
suhlimes  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  in  magnificent  orange- 
red  needles. 

Alizarin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  requires  3320  parts  of 
boiling  water  for  solution.  Cold  alcohol  dissolves  it  but  sparingly,  but 
in  boiling  alcohol,  gladal  acetic  add,  and  glycerin  it  is  more  soluble. 
It  is  also  readily  soluble  in  ether,  carbon  disulphide,  and  benzene,  and 
may  be  extracted  by  agitation  with  these  solvents.  In  strong  sulphuric 
add,  alizarin  dissolves  with  dark  brownish-red  colour,  and  is  predpi- 
tated  unchanged  on  diluting  the  solution  with  water. 

In  solutions  of  alum  and  aluminium  sulphate  alizarin  is  almost 
insoluble,  a  character  which  distinguishes  it  from  purpurin,  which 
dissolves  in  boiling  alum  solution,  forming  a  yellowish-red  and  strongly 
fluorescent  liquid. 

Alizarin  has  the  characters  of  a  weak  add.  It  dissolves  in  solutions 
of  carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals,  apparendy  without  decomposing 
them,  and  it  also  dissolves  in  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  acetate, 
separating  again  unchanged  on  cooling;  but  if  the  boiling  be  continued 
for  some  time,  acetic  add  is  given  o0  and  sodium  alizarate  re- 
mains in  solution.  With  alkali  hydroxides  it  reacts  to  form  true 
compounds  oraUioraks,  the  solutions  of  which  are  violet  by  transmitted, 
and  purple  by  reflected,  light.  A  solution  of  sodium  alizarate  gives 
insoluble,  coloured  precipitates  or  "lakes"  with  most  metallic  solutions. 
Thus  with  barium  and  caldum  salts  it  yields  pur[de  predpitates  (dis- 
tinction from  monohydroxyanthraquinone)  which  are  soluble  in  water 
containing  carbonic  add.  With  aluminium  and  tin,  alizarin  forms  red 
lakes,  and  has  such  affinity  for  these  metals  that  it  is  capable  of  decom- 

'  Thi*  it  tbt  m.  p.  of  ulinrin  acconlias  lo  Ct*us  and  Wilgtrodt.     Schanck  givca  181°  u 
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podng  dilute  solutions  of  nitrates  or  chlorides  containing  them.  With 
ferric  salts,  sodium  alizarate  yields  a  black-violet  precipitate,  but  with 
ferrous  salts  a  violet  precipitate  is  formed.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
free  alizarin  also  gives  a  purple  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride. 

By  heating  in  the  solid  state  with  zinc-dust,  alizarin  is  reduced  to 
anthracene,  CttH,g.  If  dissolved  in  weak  sodium  carbonate  and 
treated  in  the  cold  with  zinc-dust,  the  violet  solution  becomes  red. 
When  alizarin  is  boiled  with  zinc-dust  and  ammonia  it  is  reduced  to  a 
body  of  the  formula  Ct^H^^O,,  to  which  the  name  anthrarobin  has 
been  given. ' 

.  The  solution  of  alizarin  in  ammonia  or  alkali  carbonate  differs 
from  that  of  purpurin  in  being  non- fluorescent,  but  exhibits  a  charac- 
teristic absorption- spectrum,  having  a  well-defined  band  in  the  yellow, 
and  another  narrower  one  between  the  orange  and  red.  There  is  also 
another  faint  band  about  £,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  general 
absorption  occurring  in  that  region.  The  absorption  spectra  of  the 
solutions  of  alizarin  in  ether  and  carbon  disulphide  are  not  charac- 
teristic. When  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride,  alizarin  yields  a 
mono-acetal-derivatire,  and  on  prolonged  boiling  diacetyl-alizarin, 
C„H,(O.C,H,),0,. 

The  methods  of  analysis  of  alizarin  in  its  manufacture  is  discussed 
by  Perkin  (J.  S.  D.  and  Col.  1897,  13,  81)- 

Alizarin-sulphonic  Acid.  C„H40,{OH)3{SO,H).  This  sub- 
stance is  formed  by  heating  alizarin  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  until 
the  product  is  completely  soluble  in  water.  The  liquid!  s  thendiluted, 
and  the  unaltered  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  lime  or  baryta. 

Alizarin-sulphonic  add  is  freely  soluble  in  water  and  forms  3 
series  of  salts,  according  to  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  replaced. 
The  salts  of  the  alkali-metals  containing  i  atom  of  base  are  yellow  or 
orange  and  soluble  in  water;  those  with  2  atoms  are  reddish- violet; 
and  those  with  3  atoms  intensely  violet. 

Sodium  alizarin-ndphonale,  C,4H,O,(0H)j(S0,Na),  constitutes 
the  colouring  matter  known  In  commerce  as  Alitarin  Carmine,  Alizarin 
Powder  W,  and  Alizarin  WS  or  5.  It  forms  an  orange-yellow 
powder,  easily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol  with  orange  or  brownish- 
yellow  colour.  The  solution  is  turned  bright  yellow  by  hydrochloric 
acid  and  violet  by  sodium  hydroxide.    In  strong  sulphuric  add  the 

'  ComnuntJiJ  anthnrotdn  contains  a  Ince  of  line,  but  the  entire  ash  should  not  exceed 
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dye  dissolves  with  yellowisb-red  colour,  changing  to  bright  yellow  on 
dilution.  Alizarin  Carmine  dyes  wool  mordajited  with  aliunina 
scarlet,  while  tin  mordants  give  orange  and  chromium  daret-red 
shades;  but  the  colours  are  not  so  bright  as  those  obtained  with  sul- 
pbonated  azo-dyes. 

(9-Nitroalizarin.  C,H,:C,0,:C.H(NO,)(OH),.  By  direct  treat- 
ment with  nitric  add,  alizarin  is  converted  into  phthalic  acid,  C,H,- 
(COOH),;  but  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alizarin  dissolved  in  gladal 
acetic  add  or  petroleum  spirit,  ^-nitroalizarin  is  obtained.  This 
body,  which  constitutes  the  AUzarin  Orange  of  commerce,  was  formerly 
prepared  by  exposing  doth  dyed  with  Alizarin  Red  to  nitrous  fumes, 
but  is  now  directly  obtained  by  treating  alizarin  in  nitrobenzene 
solution  with  nitric  add  of  3o°-4o°  B.  When  pure,  nitroalizarin 
forms  yellow  needles  or  leaflets,  which  mdt  at  344°  and  sublime  at  a 
higher  temperature  with  partial  decompo^tion.  It  is  neariy  Insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  in  gladal  acetic  add.  The  solution  in  sodium 
hydroxide  is  magenta-red,  and  on  treatment  with  zinc-dust  gradually 
becomes  blue  and  then  yellowish -brown,  the  indigo-blue  colour  return- 
ing on  exposing  the  filtered  liquid  to  the  air.  Other  reactions  of 
Alizarin  Orange  are  given  in  the  tables. 

^-Nitroalizarin  derives  its  chief  practical  interest  from  its  reaction 
with  glycerol  and  sulphuric  add,*  whereby  it  is  converted  into  dihy- 
droxyanthraquinone-quinoline,  or  AliiariM  Blue,  according  to  the 
following  equation: 

C,H,:CjO,:cJ  i^'!2*'    +    CH.OH  - 

fOH 
C,H.:C,0,:C,     gHcjj,-^0,-F30H, 
(n    :CH.] 

Alizarin  Blue,  C„H,NO,.  In  the  pure  state  it  forms  dark  blue  or 
brownish-violet  needles,  m.  p.  370°,  and  may  be  partially  sublimed 
without  decomposition.   In  commerce,  Alizarin  Blue  occurs  as  minute 

"  I  t«>rt  of  nitiT»limrin  in  fine  powder  ii  heaMd  urilh  5  part*  of  Wrong  lulphuric 
acid  and  i  olabiDluts  glynrins  lo  iso°.  When  the  reaction  u  completed,  the  product  ii 
boUed  vitA  eiceit  of  water,  when  the  colouring  nutter  dittolvea,  but  it  deposited  on  cooling 
«■  ■  flocculent  brown  pnc^tate.  When  thli  a 
and  bcCDRWs  blue. 
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shining  ciystaU,  or  as  a  dark  violet  paste  containing  io%  of  the  diy 
substance.  The  puie  colouring  matter  can  be  obtained  by  boiling  the 
dried  paste  with  ^adal  acetic  add,  the  Alizarin  Blue  being  deposited 
in  crystals  on  cooling.  It  is  insoluUe  in  water,  but  dissolves  with 
blue  colour  in  hot  alcohol,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  benzene. 

Alizarin  Blue  exhibits  both  add  and  basic  characters,  a  property 
doubtless  due  to  the  simultaneous  presence  of  OH  groups  and  a  pyridine 
residue  in  the  molecule.  With  dilute  sulphuric  add  Alizarin  Blue 
unites  to  form  a  brovm  compound,  which  is  decomposed  by  washing 
with  water.  In  strong  sulphuric  add  it  disserves  with  red,  and  in 
phosphoric  and  arsenic  adds  with  reddish-yellow  colour. 

In  dilute  alkali  hydroxides  Alizarin  Blue  dissolves  with  greenish- 
blue  colour,  but  the  solution  is  predpitated  by  excess  of  alkali.  By 
treating  the  solution  of  Alizarin  Blue  in  alkali  hydroxide  with  metallic 
solutions  a  series  of  insoluble  lakes  may  be  obtained.  The  compounds 
with  lime,  baryta,  and  ferric  oxide  are  greenish-blue,  that  with  nickd 
oxide  blue,  and  those  with  alumina  and  oxide  of  chrominum  bluish- 
violet. 

When  treated  with  zinc-dust  in  alkaline  solution,  Alizarin  Blue  is 
reduced  giving  a  red  colouration,  but  the  blue  colour  returns  on  exposing 
the  filtered  liquid  to  the  air.  Other  reducing  agents  may  be  employed, 
and  the  property  may  be  applied  for  the  production  of  an  Alizarin 
Blue  vat,  similar  to  that  used  in  indigo-dyeing.  Alizarin  Blue  is  too 
expensive  to  be  used  generally  as  a  substitutefor  indigo,  and  its  tendency 
to  form  insoluble  lakes  is  not  in  its  favour.  The  colour  is  not  so  fast 
to  light  as  indigo,  but  is  less  readily  attacked  by  oxidising  agents,  such 
as  hypochlorites,  chromic  add,  and  alkaline  solutions  of  ferricyanides. 

The  inconvenience  attending  the  employment  of  ordinary  Alizarin 
Blue  can  be  overcome  by  converting  it  into  a  soluble  form,  by  treating 
the  commerdal  paste  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite.  After  standing  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the  liquid  is  filtered, 
and  the  new  colouring  matter  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  evaporation 
at  a  low  temperature  or  salting  out. 

Alizarin  blue  S,  or  Soluble  Aliiarin  Blue,  obtained  as  above 
described,  is  the  sodium  bisulphite  compound  of  di hydroxy anthra- 
quinone-quinoline.  It  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  dark  purple  or 
chocolate- brown  powder,  which  dissolves  easily  in  water  with 
yellowish -brown  colour.  In  strong  sulphuric  add  the  solid  dye 
dissolves  with  deep  ydlow  colour,,  and  on  dilution  with  water  the 
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liquid  yields  a  brownish  precipitate.  Dilute  hydrochloric  add 
changes  the  colour  of  the  aqueous  solution  to  reddish-ydlow,  and  soda 
tunis  it  to  bluish-violet.  With  excess  of  a  strong  add  or  alkali,  the 
bisulphite  compound  is  decomposed  with  predpitation  of  the  blue; 
but  the  solution  is  unaffected  by  salts  of  caldum,  magnesium,  or 
chromium,  or  by  acetic  or  tartaric  add.  On  heating  the  aqueous 
solution  above  70°,  the  bisulphite  compound  is  decomposed,  and  the 
insoluble  blue  colouring  matter  is  predpitated.  This  action  is 
eztensivdy  applied  in  practice,  and  the  colour  produced  being  less 
affected  by  light  than  that  given  by  insoluble  Alizarin  Blue,  the  soluble 
variety  has  almost  superseded  the  older  colouring  matter  both  in 
printing  and  dydng. 

On  the  fibre,  Alizarin  Blue  is  unchanged  by  soap,  soda,  or  solution 
of  bleaching  powder.  When  dyed  on  wool  with  a  chrome  mordant, 
nitric  add  produces  an  orange  colour,  but  otherwise  the  colour  is 
discharged.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  turns  the  ct^our  to  \icAet, 
and  sodium  hydroxide  to  bluish-green,  while  an  add  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  changes  the  colour  to  a  brownish-yellow.  When 
treated  with  phosphoric  add  of  1.435  ^P-  ET-i  Alizarin  Blue  is  dissolved 
from  the  fibre  with  orange  colour,  and  the  solution,  after  dilution  with 
water,  is  turned  blue  on  adding  ammonia.  The  absorption-spectrum 
of  Alizarin  Blue  is  characteristic,  and  the  fact  may  be  utilised  for  its 
detection. 

Triliydroxyanthraquinones.    C„H,0,(OH),. 

Of  the  5  known  compounds  of  this  constitution  4  have  a 
practical  interest  as  colouring  matters,  and  are  described  bdow. 
Of  hydroxychrysazitt,  the  fifth  discovered  isomer,  very  littie  is  known. 

Anthragallol  C,«H,0,  forms  the  essential  constituent  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  known  as  Anihracene  Brown.  It  occurs  as  a  dark  brown 
paste  inaoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  in  alcohol  with  yellow 
colour. 

Parpurin  crystallises  from  its  solution  in  hot  alcohol  in  yellowish- 
red  needles  or  prisms,  containing  C„Hs(OH),0,  H-H,0.  It  begins  to 
sublime  at  150°,  m.  p.  i53°,but  is  more  readily  decomposed  by  heat 
than  is  alizarin.  In  w^er,  purpuiin  is  more  soluble  than  alizarin, 
and  the  solution  in  hot  water  free  from  alkali  has  a  yellow  colour. 
Purpurin  salso  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

In  alkali  hydroxides,  purpurin  dissolves  easily  with  a  magenta  or 
purple-red  colour.    It  forms  a  compound  with  sodium  hydroxide. 
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which  crystallises  in  well-defined  long  prisms.  The  alkaline  solutions 
of  purpurin  become  decolourised  on  prolonged  exposure  to  light.  On 
strongly  acidifying  a  solution  of  purpurin  in  an  alkali  with  hydrochloric 
add,  purpurin  hydrate  is  thrown  down.  The  artificial  purpurin  paste 
probably  consists  chiefly  of  this  body.  When  heated,  it  loses  its 
water  of  hydration,  and  changes  into  ordinary  purpurin.  In  warm 
alcohol  it  dissolves  more  readily  than  ordinary  purpurin. 

When  heated  with  aqueous  ammonia  under  pressure,  purpurin 
is  converted  into  purpurinamide,  C„Hj{NHj)(OH)tOj.  Owing  to 
the  formation  of  this  compound,  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  purpurin, 
if  kept  for  several  weeks,  loses  its  power  of  dyeing  mordanted  cloth. 
On  neutralising  the  solution,  the  purpurinamide  forms  a  dark  crystal- 
line precipitate,  soluble  in  alcohol  or  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water, 
but  separating  again  on  cooling  in  long  crimson  needles,  which  exhibit 
a  deep  green  metallic  reflection.  It  dissolves  freely  in  funui^  nitric 
add  (sp.  gr.  1.5)  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  on  cooling 
the  solution  deposits  magnificent  scarlet  crystals,  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  ether,  and  carbon  disulphide,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

With  acetic  anhydride,  purpurin  forms  a  triacetyl  derivative  of  the 
composition  CnH5(OCjHjO)jO),  which  crystallises  in  yellowish 
needles,  m.  p.  i90°-t93°.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  purpurin  gives 
with  alcoholic  lead  acetate  a  dark  crimson  predpitate,  which  dis- 
solves on  treatment  with  an  excess  of  the  reagent  to  form  a  fine 
crimson  solution,  the  spectrum  of  which  shows  three  absorption- 
bands.  Alizarin  when  similarly  treated  gives  a  purple  colouration 
or  predpitate. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  purpurin  gives  with  alcoholic  copper  acetate 
a  dark  reddish-yellow  predpitate,  whereas  alizarin,  if  pure,  gives  a 
purple  solution,  but  no  predpitate,  when  treated  similarly. 

With  lime  and  baryta  water  purpurin  yields  purple-red  predpitates 
and  dyes  doth  mordanted  with  alumina  a  colour  varying  from  scariet 
to  dark  red,  without  any  shade  of  blue.  Purpurin  dyes  cotton  mor- 
danted with  ferric  salts  purple  or  black. 

The  most  characteristic  reaction  of  purpurin  is  its  property  of 
dissolving  in  3  hot  solution  of  alum  with  a  reddish -yellow  colour  and 
greenish-yellow  fluorescence.  The  purpurln-alumina  lake  behaves 
dmilarly.  The  fluorescence  is  seen  to  perfection  in  a  liquid  prepared 
by  adding  a  solution  of  purpurin  in  sodium  carbonate  to  one  of  alum 
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which  has  been  previously  treated  with  tartaric  acid  and  sodium  car- 
bonate in  quantity  sufficient  to  prevent  precipitation. 

The  absorption-spectrum  of  purpurin  is  characteristic.  A  solution 
of  purpurin  in  alum  or  alkaline  carbonate,  if  of  suitable  strength,  gives 
2  well-defined  absorption-bands  in  the  green,  the  less  refrangible — 
situated  about  twice  as  far  from  line  D  as  from  line  £' — being  particu- 
lariy  sharp  and  black.  The  absorption-spectrum  of  the  solution  of 
purpurin  in  carbon  disulphide  contains  4  nearly  equidistant  absorp- 
tion-bands, of  which  the  first,  which  is  somewhat  more  refrangible  than 
the  D  line,  is  the  narrowest,  the  second  and  third  broader,  but  very 
distinct,  while  the  fourth  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  general 
absorption.  An  ethereal  solution  of  purpurin  is  faintly  fluorescent 
and  shows  a  very  dark  narrow  absorption-band  slightly  more  refran- 
gible than  E,  and  a  second  wider  and  less  defined  band  at  F. 

The  detection  of  alizarin  by  a  simUar  method  is  far  less  delicate, 
since  alum  cannot  be  used  to  separate  it  from  the  accompanying 
impurities,  some  of  which  produce  absorption  in  that  part  of  the 
spectrum  in  which  all  but  the  least  refrangible  of  the  absorption-bands 
occur,  and  this  band  is  not  the  most  intense  or  characteristic  of  those 
produced  by  alizarin  (Stokes,  3.  Chem.  Soc,  1860,  I3,  219). 

To  detect  small  quantities  of  alizarin  in  purpurin,  a  solution  of  the 
colouring  matter  in  sodium  hydroxide  should  be  exposed  to  the  light 
till  alt  the  purpurin  is  destroyed.  The  liquid  is  then  treated  with 
dilute  siJphuric  add  and  agitated  with  ether,  alizarin  being  subse- 
quently sought  for  in  the  evaporated  ethereal  solution. 

Anthrapurpurin,  FltTOpurpurin.  C,H,(0H):C,0i:C,Hj(OH), 
(see  also  page  aiS).  These  2  isomeric  compounds  differ  from  each 
other  and  from  purpurin  simply  in  the  poation  occupied  in  the  molecule 
by  the  hydroiyl  groups.  They  are  produced  by  fusing  ;8-anthra- 
quinonedisulphonic  acid  and  a-anthraquinonedisul  phonic  add,  respect- 
ively, with  sodium  hydronde  and  potassium  chlorate.  Both  are 
valuable  colouring  matters,  and  exist  in  various  brands  of  commerdal 
alizarin.  Anthrapurpurin  is  as  important  a  colouring  matter  as  alizarin 
itself,  and  used  with  it  increases  its  brilliancy,  while  alone  it  gives 
very  brilliant  scarlet  shades.  Alharinfor  reds  consist  chiefly  of  anthra- 
purpurin, while  Savopurpurin  gives  yellower  shades.  Both  colouring 
matters  present  a  close  resemblance  to  alizarin,  and  the  general  reac- 

>  Acanding  to  H.  Morton,  the  i*tnngibilic<r  o(  th«  absorption-bkiidi  of  k  lolutloB  of  ma- 
,_  ! — 1 —  ; ^bly  »a*cteii  by  the  temperature  of  the  lolution  uid  the  proportion 
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tions  of  the  commercial  pastes  are  shown  in  the  tables.  In  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  principal  distinctions  between  anthia-  and  flavopurpuilQ 
are  exhibited: 


Postknu      of      ll» 

glDUp*. 

OH  !                     1:3:7                     i                       I  : » : 6 

Appearance. 

1  drouB. 

Solubility  in  ileohol. 

|,=3j,^„,.b,.  i.  ww,jagj_„,.b,.  .™.  ,.  ^ 

SolubiUty  In  hot  ben 

me.  Aimoil  innluble.                       1  Soluble. 

SolubiUty      in      boil 

'■  ■i'^^'ur.s  Si.  "*  '^K  iSK.'s-sr" 

Solubility    in     lolution     of 
klam. 

Slightly  Bluble  with  oianB" 
colour  on  boiling;  aeparates 
again  on  cooling. 

loBluble. 

Colour      of       solution     in 
Btrong  sulphuric  add. 

adding  a   trace  of  lodiuin 

Red-brown. 

Coloui  of  K4utlon  la  tVah 
hydroxide. 

Violet   {but  redder  than  an 
alkalineiolution  of  aliiarin) 
9  abnrption-banda  simulat- 
ing thoH  of  ahiarin. 

Purple  (redder  »hade  than  witll 

fcandt,  mora  refrangible  than 

cbaracterinic  bnnd  tiand  in 
in  the  blue. 

Colour  of  solution  in  am- 
monia. 

baadi. 

VelIowuh-r«d:   no   abaorption- 

Colour      of      solution      in 

Violet. 

Yellowish-red. 

Reaction     with     .IcohoUo 
•olution  of  l«d  acetate. 

reagent. 

Reddish-brown  precipiute,  dis- 

SflS.'wJTex.r^tgeSl 
agent,  with  red  colour. 

Reaction      with     alcoholic 
■olutlon     of     cupric     ace- 
taM. 

Pine  violet   colour. 

R.a  ..io.«.,... 

Anthrapurpurin  and  Ftavopurpurin  are  now  met  with  in  commerce 
in  a  state  of  purity.  For  the  detection  of  impurities  in  commercial 
Flavopurpurin,  Jeliinek  recommends  that  the  sample  should  be  dis- 
solved in  alkali  and  the  solution  treated  with  lead  acetate.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  well  washed  with  hot  water  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid  in  presence  of  alcohol.  The  colouring  matter  is  then  obtained 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  fractional  crystallisation.  AHxarin  3  S 
is  a  sodium  monosulphonate  of  Flavopurpurin. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  characteristic  differences  between 
alizarin  and  the  three  purpurins: 
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WithNaOH 

With  H,SO. 

Alizarin 

Anthrapurpurin.. 
Flavoputpuiin. . . 
Purpurin 

BIue-TOlet 

Violet 

Fuiplish-Kd 

Brown-red 

Brown 

Red-violet 

Cheny-red 

Below  leo". 
At  i6o° 
At  170". 
At  is<f. 

Fibres  dyed  with  alizarin  or  flavopurpurin  lakes  or  with  the  alumin- 
ium  lake  of  anthrapurpurin  are  not  changed  in  an  alkaline  solution  of 
potasdumfeiricyaoide,  whereas  the  colour  on  fibres  dyed  with  anthra- 
purpurin on  an  iron  mordant,  01  with  purpurin  are  destroyed. 
G<mimercial  Alizarin.    Alizarin  Paste.    V  and  G. 

Commercial  alizarin  always  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  ocfare-yellow 
or  brownish-yellow  paste,'  consisting  of  the  solid  colouring  matters  in 
a  hydrated  state  mixed  with  a.  de&nite  proportion  of  water. 

Alizarin  paste  ordinarily  contains  20%  or  40%  of  solid  matter.  The 
strength  is  easily  ascertained  by  drying  a  fair  sample  at  100°.  By 
exposure  to  this  temperature  the  alizarin  is  rendered  anhydrous,  loses 
the  slight  solubility  it  previously  possessed,  and  becomes  wholly  unfit 
for  dyeing.'  The  residue,  after  drying,  should  be  yellow — not  dark 
brown.  After  weighing,  the  residue  should  be  ignited  at  a  dull  red 
beat.  The  ask  obtained  should  not  exceed  1%  of  the  weight  of  the 
dried  residue,  and  should  be  practically  free  from  iron.' 

According  to  Benedikt  and  Knecht,  "Chemistry  o/Coal  Tar  Colours" 
London,  1S&6,  commercial  alizarin  is  liable  to  contain  glycerin,  turkey- 
red  oil,  and  other  thickening  agents,  for  the  detection  of  which  they 
recommended  dilution  of  the  paste  with  water  and  filtration  of  the 
liquid,  when  a  perfecdy  colourless  filtrate  should  be  obtained,  which 
may  contain  small  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  and  other  salts,  but 
should  leave  no  syrupy  residue  of  glycerin  on  cautious  evaporation. 
A  practical  objection  to  this  method  of  examinadon  exists  in  the  great 
difficult,  sometimes  amounting  to  impossibility,  which  attends  the 
filtration  of  alizarin  paste  diluted  with  water.  If  the  presence  of 
glycerin  or  turkey-ied  oil  be  suspected,  it  would  probably  be  preferable 
to  examine  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  paste  to  dryness  at  100°. 

1  Dry  ftliiArin  may  be  pivpmred  by  nuxing  the  paste  witti  fttarch  and  pnsnns  and  dryina. 
<  Ttia  iBiiM  BtiLtmiient  ftpplic*  to  aluftrin  patte  wbich  hai  been  tniun.  and  hence  it  M 

IB  »o-™llod  "soluble  alimnn"  ixnuaiU  at  Kidiuni  bpro-aliamtB.     It  is  piepared  by 


very  delica 
with  them 


n  in  diitlUed  water  glvet  a 


a  Qocculent  precipitate  beisc 


fc 
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Besides  true  alizarin,  the  commercial  paste  contains  more  or  less  of 
the  dihydroxyanthraquinones  isomeric  with  alizarin,  as  well  as  several 
of  the  mono-  and  trihydroxyanthraquinones.  All  these  substances 
present  a  very  close  general  resemblance  to  alizarin  proper,  but  ali 
except  the  tribydroxyanthraquinones  (flavopurpurin  and  anthrapurpu- 
rin)  are  valueless  as  dyes,  and  these  latter  give  very  different  shades 
from  those  produced  by  pure  alizarin. 

The  following  method  is  given  by  Benedikt  and  Knecht  for  recog- 
nising the  constituents  of  commercial  alizarin  paste:  A  small  quan- 
tity of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and 
the  liquid  filtered.  The  residue  consists  of  anthraquinotte  and  mono- 
hydroxyanlhraquinone,  which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  in  which  only  the  latter  is  soluble.  The 
filtered  carbonate  of  sodium  solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  precipitate  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  which  will  dissolve 
any  antkrajlavic  and  isoanthraflavic  acids  with  red  colour. '     On  filtering 


fl-Mooohyd 

™i.';" 

AnthraflBV. 

I^nth^f^vi. 

V.,,.. .,»».. 

Sublimei. 
melling.ab. 

without 

"„«&."••• 

".nd^^fi^^  -°- 

Action  of  wfttef. 

■s-r 

^^ 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

'^whSl.  °^  "*"""'  ''" 

S^ratB^r 

om  hot 
yellow 

S 

tion     in     hydisted 

Forms  yellow 

»lu- 

lion. 

Action  of  cold  baryu 

^stz^ 

reddish- 

Easily   soluble   «ith 
dark  red  colour. 

Actinn     of    hot     lime 

S:>Luble  with 
j-ellow  coloi 

red  clish- 

Slightly  soluble 
nearly        mso 
hot;    solution 

"ye^; 

Easily    soluble   with 

and  acidifying  the  filtrate  these  impurities  will  be  reprecjpltated,  and 
may  be  collected,  washed,  and  weighed.  The  insoluble  lime-lake  Is 
removed  from  the  filter  and  decomposed  by  agitation  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  separated  colouring  matter  washed  and  weighed, 
or  dissolved  in  ether  and  recovered  by  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution. 
The  residue  thus  obtained  will  contain  the  alizarin  of  the  sample, 
mixed  with  any  anthrapurpurin  or  flavopurpurin  which  may  be  present. 

IS  dye*.     Their 
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According  to  Schunck  and  Romei,  the  detection  and  approximate 
estimation  of  these  3  substances  bodies  in  admixture  can  readily  be  ef- 
fected as  follows:  The  mixture  is  dried  at  100°,  and  then  placed  between 
2  glass  plates,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  leaden  ring  some  milli- 
metres in  thickness.    The  whole  is  heated  in  an  air-bath  to  i30°-i5o°. 


Flo.  s- 
at  which  temperature  the  alizarin  alone  sublimes.  On  raising  the 
temperature  to  170°,  a  crystalline  sublimate  of  mixed  Jlavopurpurin 
and  anlhra^rpurin  is  obtained,  the  former  of  which  assumes  the  shape 
of  fine  reddish -yellow  needles,  while  the  latter  sublimes  in  compact, 
well-defined  rhombic  crystals.  A  separation  of  the  a  isomers  may  be 
effected  by  boiling  with  benzene,  in  which  only  flavopurpurin  dissolves. ' 

■For  the  analysis  o(  alitarin  paiMs  u  obtained  from  filter  presses,  the  parcentag*  of 

After  welshing,  the  inorianic  mailer  present  is  determined  hy  ineineration,     UsuaUy  the 

but' Mmetinm  lesd  and  iron  are°also  present,  though  contamination  of  aliiarin  with  iron 
should  be  carefully  avoided  if  in  dyeinp  bright  shades  are  mjuired.     The  ttnctoriat  prffp- 

strength  and  shade.  In  this  operation  a  special  j-atriped  cotton  cloth  is  best  employed 
the  mordants  on  which  consist  of  strong  and  weak  aluminium  and  iron  salts  and  a  mixture 
of  the  two  lespeelively.     Of  this,  lo-in.  lengths  are  most  suitable.     The  dye  vessels,  pref. 

examination  is  Guicended  inalitrcof  walerand  3D~ia'c.c.  of  tliis,  together  witb4C.c.Dfa 
I  %  solution  of  calcium  acetate  are  added  to  too  c.c.  of  water  in  the  dye  vessel.  The 
temperature  is  Eradually  raised  to  Bd°  during  i  hour,  the  heat  being  maintained  at  that 
temperature  for  half  an  hour.     After  washing  in  cold  water,  the  fentssre  well  beaten  with  a 

particles  of  aiiiarin  are  almost  entirely  removed,     'fiiis  is  followed  by  two  soaping  opera- 

copiier  vessel,  which  contains  tor  each  lent  a  solution  of  a.s  grra.  of  curd  ^p  in  a  Utie  of 
water.     The  patterns  after  washing  are  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature..    Swatches  of 

under  pressure  with  soap  solution,  to  nduch'a  trace  of  stannou^  chl^riSe'l^'been  added  to 

m-Hydroxyanthiaquinone  may  be  detected  by  treating  a  hot  alkaline  solution  with 
baryta  water  and  filtering  the  precipitate.     A  red  coloured  filtrate  is  obtained  which  on 

Atilkra-  and  iiaanllirafiairic  acids.  To  ■  sample  of  the  paste  suspended  in  boiling  water 
barium  hydrate  is  added  and  the  barium  lake  filtered  off.  A  red  coloured  filtrate  giving 
a  yellow  predpiiatc  on  neutralisation  indicates  the  presence  of  these  substances. — Perkin 
U.Soe.Dyns.tc.  1B97, 13,  8i>. 
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'^"S'hlr"™' 

"tS^'sr" 

dyeMoff 

hydraxlda 

acid 

With 
acid' 

On  dUution 
with  water 

teristics 

"^•ffi: 

Brown. 

Yellow. 

D«g«yd- 

No  change. 

Yellow. 

White  ppl. 

"gwtt- 

Violet. 

No  change. 

Oiange. 

Orange  ppt. 

Al— red. 

cPblSw.;. 

Violet. 

Brown. 

Orange  ppt. 

ing  water. 

Sd-bta  in  alco- 

Wi^^nmionla 
brown  solution. 

Velknr  pule- 
id«»«l«r. 

Red. 

Oiangappt. 

a,=ssr 

"5S 

mto-. 

Ma^ta- 

Oianga. 

■"""' 

fSt 

Brown  puts; 
huolnblc  in 
hot  or  cold 

Blasenta- 

Yellow. 

Yellow  ppt. 

acid. 
Al— orange. 

water. 

a^.-. 

Nochanse. 

33"i"" 
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imohiMBTSi 
water. 

J;^. 

No  change. 

0™n«e. 

Grey  ppt. 

Black   potte; 

Blue. 

™.' 
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heating  nd. 
SOi  evolved. 

Blaclc  ppt. 

Cr-btack. 
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The  foregoing  taWe  shows  the  characters  of  different  varieties  of 
alizarin  and  analogous  colouring  matters  raet  with  in  commerce  in  the 
form  of  paste. 

In  forming  an  opinion  on  the  quality  of  commercial  alizarin,  a 
dye-test  is  comparative  useful,  and  is  best  conducted  as  follows:  A 
length  of  white  calico,  4  in.  wide,  is  boiled  in  water  containing  a 
little  sodium  hydroxide,  to  remove  any  stiffening  agents.  After  being 
thoroughly  washed,  it  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  aluminium  acetate 
("red-liquor")  of  known  volume  and  concentration,  the  time  of  im- 
mersion and  the  temperature  being  duly  noted.  The  calico  is  then 
removed,  wrung  out,  and  torn  into  a  number  of  strips  3  in.  wide,  which 
are  hung  to  drain.  0.5  grm.  of  each  sample  of  alizarin  paste  to  be 
tested  is  then  weighed  out  and  put  into  a  correspronding  number  of 
wide-mouthed  beakers  or  dye  pots  of  similar  size  arranged  in  a  suitable 
water-bath.'  1,000  c.c.  of  water  at  40°  is  then  poured  into  each,  and 
the  liquid  w^  agitated  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  alizarin.  A 
strip  of  the  previously  mordanted  calico  of  known  or  calculated  weight 
is  then  immersed  in  the  contents  of  each  vessel,  care  being  taken  that 
it  is  suspended  freely  so  that  all  parts  are  kept  in  contact  with  the 
liquid.  This  13  best  done  by  attaching  it  to  a  thread  tied  to  a  glass 
rod  placed  across  the  mouth  of  the  beaker  or  dye  pot.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  is  then  gradually  raised,  so  that  it  may  reach 
75°  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  immersion  of  the  doth,  after 
which  the  temperature  is  increased  to  about  90°  for  half  an  hour  longer. 
The  strips  of  calico  are  now  withdrawn,  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and 
dried.  Each  strip  should  then  be  cut  into  equal  portions,  one  of 
which  is  preserved,  while  others  are  steeped  for  half  an  hour  at  about 
4o''-4a°  in  i  litre  of  water  containing  2  grm.  of  white  curd  soap.' 
The  strips  are  then  taken  out,  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  put  into 
another  bath  made  with  the  same  quantities  of  soap  and  water,  with  the 
addition  of  0.6  grm.  of  stannous  chloride  ("tin  crystals"),  which  is 
allowed  to  boil  for  30  minutes.  The  strips  are  then  removed,  well 
rinsed,  dried,  and  preserved  for  reference. 

Instead  of  relying  on  the  behaviour  of  the  dyestuff  with  a  single 
mordant,  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  piece  of  cloth  printed  in  5  or  6 

LPIHT^tus  for  th«  dyeinx  ol 
-■-"  -"-rectly  over  »inialll._. 
Two  mtirriog  rods  of  el 


vcMcl  which  may  be  he»ted  directly 

UtTfl  vaiel  may  be  nnpLoyed.     Two  mtirrjcg  njds  of  eli 

worldDg  the  materiBl  (either  yam  or  cloth)  in  the  bath. 


an  oil  Dnxeaa.     Thi 


y  of  tedi,  it  ii  deaiiabla  to  precede  the  soap  treatment  by 
iHgu  >u  immeninB  the  fabric  in  a  ]%  lolulion  of  turksy-red  oil. 
td  then  expoiiiig  it.to  open  ■tenni  in  ■  Buitable  box  foT  t  hour. 
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paralld  lines  with,  e.  g.,  (a)  strong  solution  of  aluminium  acetate;  {b) 
weak  aluminium  acetate;  (c)  strong  iron  acetate;  (d)  weak  iron  acetate; 
(e)  mixture  of  strong  solutions  of  alumim'um  and  iron  acetates;  (/) 
mixture  of  weak  solutions  of  aluminium  and  iron  acetates.' 
The  shades  dyed  by  commercial  alizaiin  depend  much  on  the  com- 
position of  the  colouring  matter.  Thus  the  variety  giving  blue  shades 
(«.  g.,  "AUtarm  V,  or  extreme  blue  shade")  consists  chiefly  of  real 
alizarin.  In  dyeing,  it  yields  with  alumina  mordant  a  bluish  but  not 
vety  brilliant  shade  of  red;  but  with  a  smaU  proportion  of  mordant 
vety  beautiful  shades  of  pink  can  be  obtained.  When  mordanted 
with  iron,  it  is  used  for  dyeing  and  printing  fast  violets.  The  yellow 
shades  of  commercial  alizarin  (e.  g.,  Alizarin  G)  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  Anthrapurpurin  and  Flavopurpurin,  and  but  little 
alizarin.  Anthrapurpurin  yields  an  almost  neutral  red  with  alumina 
mordants;  but  Flavopurpurin  gives  a  fiety  red  containing  a  considerable 
proportion  of  ydlow,  and  hence  the  larger  the  proportion  of  flavopur- 
purin the  ydlower  the  shade.  Iron  mordants  give  with  anthrapurpurin 
and  flavopurpurin  violets  of  little  or  no  practical  value.  Purpurin  does 
not  occur  in  artificial  alizarin,  but  was  a  veiy  common  constituent  of 
the  dye  from  madder,  which  was  the  chief  reason  of  the  different 
shades  produced  by  natural  and  artificial  alizarin. 

Detection  of  Alizarin  and  its  Allies  on  the  Fibre. 

Alizarin  and  other  allied  colouring  matters  are  applied  in  so  many 
ways,  and  with  such  a  variety  of  mordants,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
describe  the  method  of  dyeing  shortly.  As  the  use  of  a  mordant  is 
essential,  they  arc  not  so  suitable  for  silk  as  the  substantive  coal-tar 
dyes.  Alizarin  is  used  in  wool-dyeing,  not  merely  as  a  bottoming 
colour  for  indigo,  etc.,  but  as  a  self-colour  with  mordants.  Thus  when 
mordanted  with  alum  and  tartar  it  gives  fine  reds  and  scarlets;  with 
stannous  chloride,  orange  shades;  with  potassium  dichromate,  rich 
daret-browns;  with  ferrous  sulphate,  shades  ranging  from  bluish- 
violet  to  black;  with  nickel  ammonium  sulphate,  grey;  and  with 
uranium  acetate,  slate-blue  shades.  These  colours  are  fast  to  light 
and  air,  and  resist  milling. 

The  mordants  used  in  dyeing  cotton  with  alizarin  are  various 
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compounds  of  calcium,  aluminium,  iron,  rfaromium  and  tin,  besides 
tannic  adds  and  oils.  Turkey-red,  one  of  tbe  fastest  and  most  perfect 
of  the  alizarin  styles,  is  dyed  by  a  complicated  series  of  operations,  in 
which  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  alumina  with  alizarin  and  a 
fatty  acid  is  an  essential  step.  Treatment  with  ether  changes  cloth 
dyed  turkey-red  to  a  dull  cheiiy-red  colour,  and  on  evaporating  the 
ethereal  solution  a  brilliant  scarlet  semi-solid  residue  is  left.  This 
dissolves  in  hot  sodium  hydroxide  solution  with  pur^^h-blue  colour, 
and  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  alizarin  is  precipitated  in  orange 
:flakes.  Alizarin  Violet  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to 
turkey-red,  the  blue  shade  of  alizarin  bong  used  for  its  production. 
Other  violets  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  iron  mordan  (see  page  119). 

Turkey-red  is  but  little  affected  by  a  dilute  solution  of  bleaching 
powder  if  free  acid  be  absent,  but  the  other  alizarin  colours  are  gradu- 
ally bleached. 

Alizarin  is  not  affected  by  potassium  dichromate,  but  free  chromic 
acid  destroys  it.  Dilute  solutions  of  permanganate  (1%)  and  alkaline 
solutions  of  ferricyanides  are  without  effect  on  colours  produced  by 
artificial  alizarin,  but  pitrpurin  is  easily  oxidised.  The  last  reagent 
especially  is  of  value  for  distinguishing  colours  produced  by  artificial 
alizarin  from  those  produced  by  madder,  as  the  latter  always  contains 
purpurin.  Madder-dyed  fibres  are  also  distinguished  by  boiling  them 
with  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  when  the  purpurin  is  dissolved  with 
formation  of  a  reddish-yellow  liquid,  which  exhibits  a  strong  greenish- 
yellow  fluorescence  and  characteristic  absorption- bands  (page  135). 

On  exposure  to  nitrous  fumes,  cloth  dyed  with  Alizarin-Red  be- 
comes orange,  from  formation  of  nit ro- alizarin. 

Fibres  dyed  with  alizarin  are  but  little  affected  when  boiled  with 
ammonia  or  sodium  hydroxide  solution  of  moderate  strength.  Alizarin 
Red  is  turned  violet  when  boiled  with  baryta  water.  Dilute  acids  are 
almost  without  action.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes 
the  colour  lakes,  and  partially  or  completely  removes  the  metallic 
oxides.  The  violets  are  more  readily  affected  than  the  reds,  and  of 
the  latter  turkey-red  offers  the  greatest  resistance. 

Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  fibre  of  cotton  as  well 
as  the  colouring  matter.  On  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  the 
alizarin,  etc.,  will  be  thrown  down  as  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which 
may  be  dissolved  by  agitation  with  ether.  The  separated  ethereal 
solution  on  evaporation  will  leave  a  residue,  in  which  alizarin  and  its 
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associates  may  be  recognised  by  their  appearance  on  sublimation,  the 
colour  and  absorption- spectra  of  their  alkaline  solutions,  etc. 

Fabrics  dyed  with  alizarin  are  decolourised  when  boiled  with  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  alcohol  and  t  of  strong  hydrochloric  add. 
This  behaviour  distinguishes  AlisarinBlack  from  AnUine Black,  which 
latter  colour  is  unaffected,  or  merely  turned  greenish,  by  similar  treat- 
ment. Logwood  blacks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  destroyed  even  by 
dilute  acids,  which  acquire  a  red  colour. 

Strong  acid  oxidising  agents,  such  as  nitric  acid  and  ferric  chloride, 
destroy  alizarin  colours. 

Cfarysophasic  Acid,  Etc. 

Chiysophanic    Acid.    Ci,H„0,.    This    substance    occurs    in 
rhubarb  root,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  constituents,  but  it  appears 
not  to  be  the  active  principle  of  this  drug.    According  to  Tutin 
and  Clewer  (Trans,  itjio,  97,  6,)  it  is  probably  i-methyl-chiy sarin 
CO. 
OH.C,H,<         >C,H,(CH,)  .OH. 
^CO^ 

It  can  foe  extracted  from  rhubarb  root  by  means  of  ether;  as  so  obtained 
it  is  always  accompanied  by  methylcbiysophanic  add,  which  causes 
the  m.  p.  of  the  product  to  be  sometimes  as  low  as  154".  (Compare 
Oesterie  and  Johann,  Arch.  Pkarm.,  1910,  348,  476-500.)  The  pure 
acid  melts  at  186-188°  (Hesse,  Annalen,  1899,  309,  36).  It  crystallises 
in  small  yellow  scales.  It  is  not  immediately  soluble  in  ammonia,  but 
gradually  chemical  action  takes  place  with  production  of  a  purple 
solution.  Solutions  of  similar  colour  are  obtained  at  once  with  aque- 
ous alkali  hydroxides.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkali  carbonate  solution. 
E.  P.  Alvarez  (Arm.  Chim.  Anal.,  1907,  12,  9)  gives  the  following 
reaction:  0.05  to  o.i  grm.  of  the  substance  are  placed  in  a  porcelain 
dish  with.o.a  to  0.3  grm.  of  sodium  peroxide  and  j  c.c.  of  alcohol. 
After  4  to  6  minutes  15  c.c.  of  water  are  added.  Chrysophanic  add 
gives  a  cherry-red  colouration,  becoming  brighter  on  adding  the  water. 
Under  the  same  conditions  chrysarobin  {vide  infra)  gives  the  colour  of 
lees  of  wine,  which  persists  on  adding  the  water  and  is  changed  by 
acetic  add  to  yellow. 

ChryBarobin,  C,(H„0„  is  obtained  from  Araroba  or  Goa 
powder  by  extraction  with   certain  solvents  such  as  chloroform  or 
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ether.  These  substances  are  the  secretions  of  certain  trees.  A  large 
amount  of  chrysarobin  is  sold  as  "cfarysophanic  acid,"  but  contains 
none  of  that  substance,  which  can,  however,  be  obtained  from  it  by 
oxidation  in  alkaline  solution  (Oesterle,  Arch.  Phar.,  1905,  243,  434). 
Chrysarobin  is  the  anthranol  corresponding  to  cfarysophanic  acid,  and 
has  the  formula 

.C(OH), 
OH.C,Hj(CH,)<  >C,H,.OH. 

^C{OH)'^ 

Tfae  crude  product  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases.  Pure 
chrysarobin  consists  of  lemon-yellow  scales,  m.  p.  aoa".  It  is  insoluble 
in  sodium  carbonate  solution.  Its  alkaline  solution  becomes  brown 
on  adding  ferric  chloride. 

The  fdlowing  are  the  chirf  differences  between  chrysarobin  and 
chrysophanic  add: 

I  Chryarobin  Chryaopluuilc  acid 

Action  of  ammonia i  Innluble. [  Slowly     aoluble     with     red 

I  UndiuoLvcd 

I   with  red  colour.'  "  ! 

ActioaotniTniepotaiaiumhy-:  Solable  vith   v«llow   colour;  Solnbla  ' 


Aetkm   of  ^conccntnud   sul-!  Soluble  with  yellow  cobur  .  .i  Solubli 


According  to  J.  Agema,  commercial  chrysophanic  add  may  be 
purified  by  dissolving  it  in  chloroform  and  adding  an  equal.volume  of 
rectified  spirit,  when  the  pure  add  only  is  precipitated. 

Exposure  to  a  temperature  of  195°  converts  chrysophanic  add 
into  a  substance  allied  to  purpurin,  which  colours  alum  mordants 
pomegranate-red  and  iron  mordants  a  light  greenish -blue.  It 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  sparingly  in  hot  alcohol 
(i  in  234),  the  greater  part  separating  on  cooling.  Chrysophanic  acid 
is  also  readily  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  petroleum  spirit. 
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amyl  alcohol,  and  glacial  acetic  add,  the  solutions  being  ydlow  or 
browmsh-yellow. 

Chrysophanic  add  is  predpitated  in  yellow  flakes  on  neutralising 
its  alkaline  solutions.  A  very  small  quantity  of  alkali  suffices  for  the 
production  of  the  red  colour.  If  the  red  solution  of  chrysophanic  add 
in  alkali  hydroxide  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  turns  violet  and  blue 
during  the  operation.  The  films  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
espedally  exhibit  this  change  of  colour. 

If  a  solution  of  chrysophanic  add  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene, 
amyl  alcohol,  or  petroleum  spirit  be  shaken  with  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  the  colouring  matter  passes  completdy  or  partially  into  the 
aqueous  liquid,  which  it  colours  pink  or  crimson.  Ammonia  gives  the 
same  reaction  as  sot^um  hydroxide  with  a  solution  of  chrysophanic 
add  in  ether  or  petroleum  spirit,  but  does  not  readily  extract  the 
colouring  matter  from  its  solution  in  chloroform  or  benzene. 

The  add  characters  of  chrysophanic  add  are  but  feebly  marked. 
It  forms  unstable  barium  and  lead  salts,  which  are  decomposed  even 
by  carbonic  add.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  chrysophanic  add  forms 
a  lilac  predpitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  a  rose-coloured  predpi- 
tate  with  alum. 

Chrysophanic  add  is  not  acted  on  by  dilute  nitric  add,  but  the  strong 
add  converts  it  into  tetranitro- chrysophanic  add,  C,(H,(N0j)«0i, 
a  compound  homologous  with  chiysamic  add,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  add  on  aloes  or  chrysamn. 

When  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate  chryso- 
phanic add  yields  a  diacetyl-derivative. 

When  heated  with  zinc-dust,  chrysophanic  add  is  reduced  to 
methyl-anthracene,  C^H,,,  just  as  alizarin  and  chrysazin  yield  anthra- 
cene, Cj,H„  when  similarly  treated. 

Chrysophanic  add  possesses  dedded  antiseptic  properties,  and 
has  proved  of  service  in  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  skin  disease. 
It  is  said  to  be  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  action,  a  fact  which  is 
possibly  due  to  an  admixture  of  chrysarobin,  to  the  deoxidising 
action  of  which  impurity  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  chrysophanic 
add  of  commerce  owes  its  chief  value. 

Chrysophanic  add  is  said  to  produce  purplish-brown  stains  on 
linen  or  cotton,  which  are  only  removable  with  difficulty,  prolonged 
immersion  of  the  fabric  in  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder  bdng  the 
best  nu>de  of  treatment.    It  is  doubtful  whether  these  stains  arc  pro- 
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duced  except  in  the  presence  of  an  alkaJi.  A  solution  of  chiysophanic 
add  in  alcohol,  acetic  add,  or  petroleum  spirit  merdy  colours  linen  a 
light  yellow  colour.  On  washing  the  stained  fabric  with  soap,  the 
puiplish-brown  stain  is  readily  developed.' 

An  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  chrysophanic  add  does  not  dye 
silk  or  wool  yellow. 

Chrysophanic  add  is  said  to  be  liable  to  adulteration  with  picric 
add  and  other  yellow  colouring  matters.  Inorganic  adulterants  may 
be  detected  by  igniting  a  portion  of  the  sample.  Picric  acid,  if  present, 
would  be  detected  by  the  ydlow  colouration  the  sample  imparts  to 
cold  water;  by  the  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  produced  on  adding 
potassium  carbonate  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  samj^e;  and  by 
immersing  a  piece  of  white  wool  in  the  hot  aqueous  solution,  which,  in 
presence  of  picric  add,  will  be  dyed  yellow.  Aurin  or  rosolic  add 
might  be  detected  In  chrysophanic  add  by  treating  the  sample  with 
chloroform  or  benzene,  which  would  dissolve  the  chrysophanic  add 
without  affecting  the  adulterant. 

Good  rhubarb  yields  a  colourless  extract  even  when  left  for  several 
days  in  contact  with  petroleum  spirit,  while  a  rhapontic  rhubarb  yields 
an  intensely  yellow  extract.  According  to  Rochleder  (Cketn.  News, 
30,  78),  the  add  from  rhubarb  generally  contains  emodin,  CtiHigO^. 
This  substance  has  the  constitution  of  a  tri-hydroxymethyl-anthra- 
quinone,  and  hence  is  homologous  with  purpurin.  It  occurs  to  a 
notable  extent  in  the  bark  of  Rhamnus /rangula,  and  may  be  separated 
from  chrysophanic  add  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate,  which  dissolves 
the  emodin  only,  with  blood-red  colouration.  It  forms  long,  brittle, 
monodlnic  prisms,  m.  p.  24s''-aso°,  and  is  converted  into  methyl- 
anthracene  by  heating  with  zinc-dust. 

A  substance  having  considerable  analogy  to  chiysophanic  add 
occurs  In  the  root  of  the  Mexican  plant  Trixis  pipilzakuac  or  Peretia 
fructicosa.  This  substance  which  has  been  named  pipitzahoic  add, 
has  the  formula  C,,H,„0„  and  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a  colour 
resembling  that  of  potassium  p>ermanganate  (AnschUtz  and  Leather, 
/.  Chem-Soc,  1886,  49,  709). 

■  BvidinUy.  thsproduction o[ chrysaphuiic  tidd sUiiu  on  tinen muy be Bvoided  by  dinolv- 
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Group 

Qroap    0. 

Azine  Dye*. 

Tripbenrlm  ethane 

Oronp  lo. 

Ozailne  and  TUazlne 

Dyei. 

Dye.. 

Group 

Group  II. 

Qnlnallne  and  Acridine 

Pluoran  Dyes. 

Dyei. 

Oiroap 

8.    Indunlnes  and   Indo- 

Group  13. 

Thiazole   and  Sulphur 

phenol«DyeB. 

Dye.. 

6.  DIPHERTLHETHAIfE  AND  TRIPHENYLHETHAIfE 
COLOURING  HATTERS. 

By  J.  T.  HEWITT,  M.  A„  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc,  F.  R.  S. 

Diphenylmethane,  CH,{C,H,)„  and  triphenyimethane,  CHCCeHj),, 
form  the  startiag-point  of  a  large  Dumber  of  organic  dyestuffs.  The 
Dumerous  derivatives  of  the  aurins,  phthaleins  and  rosanilines  may  be 
classified  under  these  two  parent  substances. 

Both  hydrocarbons  are  colourless  although  they  exhibit  selective 
absoiptiou  in  the  ultra-violet,  and  introduction  of  amino-  or  hydrozyl- 
groups  does  not  shift  the  absorption  into  the  visiUe  part  of  the  spectrum, 
though  if  these  substituted  derivatives  are  oxidised,  colouring  matters 
of  (juinonoid  structure  are  obtained.  This  is  easily  seen  by  a  com- 
parison of  triphenyimethane,  paraleucaniUne  and  pararosaniline  (as 
hydrochloride). 

.C-H,.NH, 


•C.H, 
.C,H, 
.C,H, 


.C,H,.NH, 
.C,H,.NH, 


.C,H,.NH, 
.C,H,.NH, 
:C,H,  :  NHjCl 


u.  Colour  less.  Red. 

Diphenylmethane  is  the  parent  substance  of  a  few  dyestuffs.  In  the 
auramlnes  the  methane  residue  has  become  a  ketone-imide  group, 
while  each  of  the  benzene  nuclei  is  substituted  in  the  para  position  by 
alkylated  araino-groups.  Auramine  is  obtained  from  tetramethyl- 
231 
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diaminobenzophenone  (Michler's  ketone),  the  product  of  the  inter- 
action  of  carbonyl  chloride  and  dimethyl  aniline,  by  replacing  the 
oxygen  atom  by  the  :NH  residue.  This  is  effected  by  heating  to 
1 50°-!  70°  frith  ammonium  chloride  and  dnc  chloride.  If  in  place  of 
ammonium  chloride  the  hydrochlorides  of  aniline  and  allied  bases  are 
employed,  substituted  auramlnes  are  produced.  The  relationship  of 
the  substances   mentioned   are  seen   from   the  following  formulae: 

Diphenylmethane  CHj(C,Hj)i 

Benzophenone  CO<C,H,), 

Michler's  ketone  CO(C,H,.NMe,)j 

Auramine  base  CC:NH)(C,H,.NMe,)j 

Since  auramine  base  is  colourless  and  the  salts  are  intensely  yellow 
the  latter  possibly  possess  a  quinonoid  structure,  e.  g.,{  C.NH,)- 
(.C,Hj.NMe,)(:C,H^  :NMe,Cl),  a  hypothesis  which  receives  strong 
support  from  an  observation  of  A.  Stock,  who  found  that  auramine 
salts  may  be  obtained  from  Michler's  ketone  and  the  hydrochlorides 
of  secondary  bases  such  as  methylaniline. 

Auramine  is  now  obtained  by  Sandmeyer's  method,  which  consists  in 
heating  a  mixture  of  tetramethyldiaminodiphenylmethane  (prepared 
from  formaldehyde  and  dimethylaniline) ,  sulphur  and  salt  in  a 
stream  of  ammonia.  In  this  case  the  thioketone  CS(CaHiNMe,), 
is  formed  as  an  intermediate  pioduct,  the  sulphur  being  removed  as 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  replaced  by  the  imino-group. 

Auramine  0  appears  in  commerce  as  a  yellow  powder,  Ci,H,,N„- 
HC+HjO.  It  is  somewhat  sparin^^y  soluble  in  cold,  but  more 
readily  in  hot  water,  giving  a  bright  yellow  solution.  It  is  also  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  cold  aqueous  solution  is  not  changed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  on  boiling  the  liquid  is  decolourised,  with  re-formation  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  tetramethyldiaminobenzophenone.  On 
addition  of  sodium  hydroxide,  the  aqueous  solution  of  auramine  yields  a 
white  precipitate  of  the  free  base.  The  precipitate  dissolves  on  agita- 
tion with  ether,  and  the  separated  ethereal  solution  is  not  fluorescent, 
but  communicates  a  yellow  colour  to  acetic  add  when  shaken  with  it. 
When  treated  with  zinc  and  acetic  acid,  auramine  gives  an  evanescent 
green  colouration.  Alkaline  reducing  agents,  such  as  sodium  amalgam 
or  zinc  and  ammonia,  gradually  decolourise  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
auramine,  and  on  adding  water  a  colourless  reduction-product  is  pre- 
cipitated, which  when  heated  with  acedc  add  yields  a  deep  blue 
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colour.  With  strong  sulphuric  add  it  yields  a  colouiiess  solution, 
which  on  dilution  with  water,  becomes  yellow  in  colour. 

Auramlne  dyes  textile  fibres  mordanted  with  tannin  a  greenish- 
yellow  which  is  fairly  fast  to  washing  and  light,  but  very  sensitive  to 
chlorine;  the  fibre  is  decolourised  both  by  alkalies  and  adds.  Aura- 
mine  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  paper  staining  and 
leather  dyeing. 

Besides  the  pure  grade,  Auramine  O,  other  qualities  are  sometimes 
met  with  under  the  names  Auramine  I,  II,  or  III;  these  usually  con- 
tain a  greater  or  less  amoimt  of  dextrin. 

The  Aaramine  6  of  the  Badiscbe  Amlin-und-Soda-Fabrik  has  the 
constitution 

CH,  CH, 

C(.NH,)(./        NnH.CH.X:  /       ^  :NHMeCl), 

it  is  prepared  by  heating  dimetbyldiaminoditolylmethane  with  sulphur 
in  a  current  of  ammonia,  it  is  dyed  like  Auramine  O  but  gives  a 
greener  shade  of  ydlow.  The  liability  of  the  auramines  to  hydrolysis 
renders  caution  necessary  in  use;  the  dye-bath  should  not  exceed  160° 
F.  (70°). 

Triphenylmethane  is  the  parent  hydrocarbon  of  a  large  number  of 
dyestuffs  the  leuco- compounds  of  which  can  be  considered  as  di- 
or  tri-parasubstituted  hydroxy-  or  amino-derivatives.  The  colour 
varies  greatiy  with  the  number  and  nature  of  the  substituting  groups 
which  are  usually  all  in  the  para-po^tion  to  the  parent  methane  carbon 
atom,  in  which  position  it  seems  absolutely  essential  that  some  of  the 
groups  should  be  situated  for  the  production  of  a  dyestufE.  Generally 
speaking,  the  introduction  of  amino-groups  has  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  osdllation  frequency  of  the  coloured  compound  to  a  greater  extent 
than  hydrozyl,  while  substitution  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  amino- 
groups  by  alkyl  radicals  has  a  further  effect  in  the  same  direction;  this 
effect  is  even  more  marked  when  radicals  of  the  aromatic  series  are 
introduced  instead  of  aliphatic  radicals.  This  is  rendered  apparent 
by  consideration  of  the  constitutions  of  pararosolic  add  and  aurine 
(orange),  pararosaniline  (red),  Crystal  Violet,  andt  riphenylpararos- 
aniline  (blue). 

j,C,H..OH 
Pararosolic  acid  C    .  C,H^ ,  OH 

:C,H,:  O 
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Pararoianiline  C 

Crysutl  Violet  C 

TriphenylpararosanUitK  C 


.C,H,.NH.  ' 

.C,H,.NH, 

:C,H,:  NH.a 

.C,H,.N(CHJ, 

.C,H,.N(CH,), 

;C,H,:N(CH,),a 

.C,H,.NH.C,H, 

.C,H,.NH.C,H, 

:C,H, :  NH(C,H,)a 


In  writing  the  above  fonnule,  the  generally  used  palaquinonoid 
constitutions  have  been  employed  though  other  formulations  have 
been  adopted  at  different  times.  Thus  pararosaniline  may  also  be 
written  as: 

[  .C,H,.NH, 
C    .C,H,.NH, 
.C,H,.NH,C1 


.C,H,.NH, 
.C,H..NH, 
.C,H..NH, 


.C,H,.NH, 
.C,H,.NH, 


><?■"■ 


the  last  two  structures  representing  the  substance  as  a  catbonium  salt. 
Assuming  however  the  generally  received  paraquinonoid  constitu- 
tions repiesented  above,  the  relationships  of  the  compounds  mentioned 
above  to  triphaiylmethane  are  easily  recognised.  By  the  reduction 
of  pararosaniline  a  colouriess  compound,  paraleucaniline  is  produced 
which  is  simply  triaminotriphenyl  methane,  for  it  may  be  produced 
from  triphenylmetbane  by  the  introduction  of  three  nitro-groups  and 
their  subsequent  reduction  to  amino-groups  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme, 

CH(C,H,),  —  CH(C,H,.NO,),  ~  CH{C,H,.NH,), 
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while  triphenylmethane  may  be  obtained  from  paraleucaiiiUne  by 
diazodsation  and  subsequent  boiling  with  alcohol. 

CH(C.H,.NH,),  —  CHCC,H,.N,.SO<H),  —  CH(C,H.),. 

While  paraleucaniline  is  a  colourless  substance,  both  as  fiee  base  and 
as  salts,  it  yields  on  oxidation  in  add  solutions  the  powerfully  coloured 
salts  of  pararosanDine  from  which  alkalies  precipitate  a  colouiiess 
base  to  which  a  carbinol  structure  is  usually  assigned.  The  oxidation 
of  the  paraleucaniline  salt  to  pararosaniline  and  the  relationship  of 
the  latter  to  a  carbinol  base  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


.C,H,.NH,         (O) 
.C.H,.NH,  — 

.C,H,.NH,.Ha  — 
-H  (3H) 


.C,H<.NH, 
.C.H^.NH, 
.C,H,.NH, 
•OH 


.C,H,.NH,     (KOH) 

.C,H,.NH,         ~      C 

;C,H^:NH,CI   (HQ) 

The  carbinol  bases  are  colotirtess  and  frequendy  give  feebly  coloured 
sdudons  with  cold  dilute  add;  the  colouradon  of  the  quinonoid  salt 
develops  on  standing.  It  appears  probable  that  the  add  first  attaches 
itself  to  an  amino-group,  the  elements  of  water  being  subsequendy 
eliminated. 
The  anhydride  of  the  carbinol  base 

.C,H,.NH,  [  .C,H<.NH, 

.C,H,.NH,        or  more  probably       C    .C,H,.NH, 
.C,H,.NH.  I  :C,H,:NH 


idendfied  by  Baeyer  with  "Homolka's  base,"  is  according  to  his  view 
(Ber.,  1905, 38,  581)  an  intermediate  product  in  the  fonnadon  of  the 
carbinol  base  on  treatment  of  a  pararosaniline  salt  with  alkali.  The 
actual  anhydride  does  not  appear  to  have  been  obtained  in  a  pure 
condidon,  a  discussion  which  took  place  between  H.  WeU  (Ber.,  1896, 
29, 154I1  3677;  1900,33,3141)  and  von  Georgievics  {Monatsh.,  1896, 17, 
7;  1900,  31,  407;  Ber.,  1896,29,3015]  having  led  to  no  definite  result; 
whOe  the  products  obtained  by  Baeyer  (Ber.,  1904,  37,  3869)  gave 
numbers  on  analysis  lying  between  those  required  for  the  carbinol  and 
anhydro-base.  While  diamino-fuchsone-imine  (Baeyer's  name  for 
the  anhydro-base  of  pararosaniline)  has  not  been  very  definitely 
isolated,  the  diphenyldiaminofuchsonephenylimine  corresponding  to 
triphenyl pararosaniline  (Pararosaniline  Blue)  may  be  obtained  in  a 
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condition  giving  satisfactoty  figures  on  analysis  (Baeyer  and  ViUiger, 
Ber.,  1904,  37,  2871). 


.C,H,.NH.C,H, 
.C,H,.NH.C,H, 
:C,H,:  N.C,H, 

/\ 
H      CI 

PuaroMuiliiie  blue. 


C.,H..NH.C,Ht  [  .C,H<.NH.C,Hs 
.C,H,.NH.C,Hj  C  .C,H,.NH.C,H, 
.C,H,.NH.C,Hs       [  ;C,H,:N.C,H, 


The  relationships  between  pararosaniline  and  Crystal  Violet  and 
pararosaniline  blue  are  evident  since  the  two  latter  compounds  may 
be  respectively  obtained  by  the  methylation  and  phenylatioii  of 
pararosaniline. 

PararosoUc  acid  may  be  obtEuoed  from  pararosamliae  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  add,  while  the  converse  change  may  be  effected  by  heating 
^-rosolic  add  with  ammonia  solution  to  300°  under  pressure.  A  less 
energetic  treatment  with  ammonia  effects  partial  rejdacement  of  the 
hydroxyl  groups  with  the  production  of  red  corallin  or  peonin. 

PararosoUc  add  may  also  be  reduced  to  a  leuco-compound,  trihy- 
dro^riphenylmethane,  similarly  capable  of  oxidation  to  the  original 
dyestuff 


.C,H,.OH 
.C,H<.OH 
.C,H,.OH 
.H 


(O) 


(aH) 


-C.H^.OH 
-C.Hj.OH 
1  :C,H,:0 


Besides  possessing  phenolic  properties,  Aurine  (^-rosolic  add) 
combines  with  adds;  reference  will  be  made  to  the  generally  basic 
character  of  triphenylcarbinol  and  its  derivatives. 

The  colour  and  dyeing  properties  of  tripbenylmetbane  dyestuffs 
are  conditioned  not  only  by  whether  the  auxochromlc  amino-groups 
are  unsubstituted,  alkylated  or  phenylated,  but  also  by  the  number  of 


■  It  mty  tw  noted  ttuiC  Weil  (Bir., 


f.CHiNHi 
C  .CiHlNHi 
I  L.CtHt.NH> 
b 


n  altenuitlve  fonnula 
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benzene  nuclei  in  which  substitution  has  been  effected.  Thus  the 
parent  substance  fuchsone-imine 

■    [.C,Hs  [.C,H, 

C    .C,H,  C    .C,H,.NH, 

I  :C,H,:NH,C1  |  :C,H,;NH,C1 

FucbsoDC-iniiiie  Bit.  Docbnar'tTiolit. 

is  coloured  and  gives  reddish-orange  salts  only  capable  of  dyeing 
cotton  mordanted  with  tannin.  One  additional  amino-group  leads  to 
the  reddish-viokt  salts  of  Doebner's  Violet,  while  yet  another  amino- 
group  is  contained  in  pararosaniline. 

A  comparison  may  also  be  instituted  between  the  methylated  amino- 
fuchsone-imines;  thus  malachite  green  contains  one  dimethylamino- 
group  less  than  crystal  violet. 

f.C.H,  [.C,H,.N{CH,),  [.C,H^.N(CH,),Ci 

C  .C,H,.(NCH,),        c{.C,Hj.N(CH,),  C I  .C,H,.N(CH,), 

[  :C,H,:N(CH,),C1        j  :C.H,:N(CH,),CI  [  :C,H^:N(CH,),C1 

Halachita  sieen.  Crystal  violet.  Uetbyl  green. 

The  "auxochromic"  effect  of  this  dimethyl  amino-group  is  very  marked,' 
for  if  it  be  converted  into  an  ammonium  group  by.  the  addition  of 
methyl  chloride,  a  green  colouring  matter  is  once  more  obtained. 

Malachite  Green  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  tetramethyl- 
diaminotriphenylmethane  which  results  from  the  condensation  of 
benzaldchyde  with  dimethylaniline,  substituted  benzaldehydes  giving 
derivatives  of  Malachite  green  which  generally  speaking  show  only 
minor  differences  of  shade  when  the  subsdtuents  are  not  such  as  can 
be  considered  as  auxochromic  in  their  action.  It  is  different  however 
in  the  case  of  the  hydroxybenzaldehydes,  for  with  this  compound  the 
members  of  the  Patent  blue  (greenish-blue)  group  can  be  prepared. 

Most  of  the  dyestuSs  of  the  triphenylmethane  series  are  ba^c  colour- 
ing matters,  though  in  many  cases  they  are  used  as  add  dyestufis, 
sulphonic  groups  being  introduced  into  the  molecule.  This  sulphona- 
tion  which  does  not  effect  any  radical  alteration  in  colour  is  often 
resorted  to  in  order  to  render  a  dyestuff  water-soluble. 

The  catise  of  the  colour  (selective  absorption  in  the  vidble  spectrum) 

It  effect  of  auiachnimEc  gnnipB,  reference  mair  be  mads  lo  Hugo 
romt,"  Akrtns'  SammJvnf.  1907.  11. 
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of  these  compounds  has  caused  considerable  discussion;  it  is  probably 
connected  with  their  quinonoid  constitution.' 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  triphenylmethyl  chloride  dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  chloride  giving 
a  golden  yellow  solution  from  which  on  large  dilution  with  water  the 
colouiless  triphenylcarbintd  is  precipitated  (Norris  and  Sanders, 
Atmr.  Chem.  J.,  1901, 25, 54;  F.  Kehnnann  and  F.  Wentzel,  Ber.,  1901, 
34,  3815);  moreovet,  a  number  of  coloured  salts  can  be  isolated  from 
tripbenylcarbinol,  and  Kehrmann  and  Wentzel  assume  in  these  a 
quinonoid  constitution: 

/\  /\ 

/     \_c-ci  /     >-c 

/\  c 

HC/\CH 
^^  HC^  •  ,CH 


Gomberg  and  Cone  hold  much  the  same  view  {Ber.,  1907,  40,  1847; 
1909,  41,  406;  AmtaUn,  1909,  370,  145)  stating  that  triphenylchloro- 
methane  and  all  analogous  compounds  exist  in  two  tautomeric  forms, 
the  ccJouriess  having  a  benzenoid  structure  while  a  quinonoid  con- 
stitution is  to  be  given  to  those  which  are  coloured.  According  to 
them,  the  carbon  atom  marked  *  assumes  basic  properties  and  the 
substances  are  to  be  looked  on  as  real  "  quinocarbonium  salts." 
(Compare  FlUrscheim,  Trans.  Chem.Soc.,  1910,  97,  91.) 

Until  recendy  the  coloured  salts  isolated  in  a  condition  fit  for 
analysis  have  been  double  metallic  chlorides,  but  Gomberg  and  Cone 
show  that  in  many  cases  colourod  perchlorates  containing  only  i 
molecule  of  add  per  molecule  of  base  can  be  prepared.  A  dmUar  line 
of  research  is  also  being  pursued  by  K.  A.  Hof  mann  and  his  co-workers 
who  have  isolated  the  coloured  mono-perchlorates  of  triphenylcarbinol, 

__'  S«<  H.  E.  Armstmng,  Prgc.  Chtm.  Sae.,  1888,  4.  »i:  1891,  S,  101,  loj.  i«.  189. 19*: 
W.  N.  Mattkr.  fVac.  Clum.  Sac..  1S91.  I;  iSg :  Nialiki.  OriofHicJw  ForbcUf t.  uid  nuny 
talcr  pspen  by  fialy.  Green,  Hantuch.  Hewitt.  Kaufrunn,  etc 
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phenotphthalem  and  dibenzylideneacetone,  the  diperchlorate  of 
fluorescein  (Ber.,  1909,  43,  4856)  as  urell  as  the  monoperchlorates  of 
aurin  and  trianisylcarbinol  {Ber.,  1910,  43,  183). 

Evidently  then  triphenylcaibinol  is  capaUe  of  yielding  a  carbon  and 
hydrogen  complex  to  which  weak  basic  function  must  be  attributed, 
the  introduction  of  amino-  or  alkyl  amino -groups  in  tlie  para-position 
to  the  methane  carbon  atom,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree  hydroxyl  or  alkyl- 
oxyl  groups  increases  considerably  the  basic  properties  so  that  in  the 
case  of  pararosaniline  and  Crystal  Violet,  salts  are  encountered  which 
show  no  sign  of  hydrolytic  dissociation  in  aqueous  solution  (Miolati, 
Ber.,  1890,  23,  1788;  1895,  38,  1696;  Hantzsch  and  Osswald,  Ber., 
1900,  33,  278). 

From  such  solutions  alkalies  yield  precipitates  of  carbinol  bases, 
colouiiess,  insoluble  In  water,  soluble  in  organic  liquids  and  without 
alkaline  reaction,  evidendy  differing  in  constitution  from  the  salts  from 
which  they  are  obtained;  this  in  fact  furnishes  a  most  important 
argument  for  the  relationship  usually  assumed  to  exist  between  coloured 
quinonoid  salts  and  colourless  carbinol  bases. 

DIAHINOTRIPHEffTIHETHAIfE  DYESTUFFS. 

These  trip  henylmet  bane  colouring  matters,  containing  two  para 
aminated  aromatic  nuclei,  are  usually  prepared  from  an  aromatic 
aldehyde  and  two  molecules  of  an  aromatic  amine  (usually  tertiary) 
the  resulting  leuco-compound  being  subsequently  oxidised. 

Doebner's  Violet  (aminofuchsone-imonium  chloride)  is  the  typical 
substance  of  this  group  but  is  of  no  technical  importance.  The 
simplest  dyestufi  of  the'series  which  occurs  in  commerce  is  Malachite 
Green,  the  leuco-compound  of  which  is  produced  by  the  condensation 
of  benzaldehyde  with  two  molecules  of  dimetbylaniline. 

C,H,.CH0-)-2C,H..N(CH,),-H,0-l-C,H,.CH(C,H,.NMe,), 
Subsequent  oxidation  in  acid  solution  gives  the  dyestuff 
_„  [:C.H,.N(CH,). 

•    '         1  .C,H,.N(CH,),Ha  +  O  - 


|:C,H.:N(CH,),C1 
The  process  depending  on  the  direct  condensation  of  benzotrichloride 
with  s  secondary  base  is  of  no  technical  importance. 
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In  preparing  add  dyestuffs  of  this  group  the  dimetbylajiiline  is 
replaced  by  bases  such  as  ethyl-benzyl-aniline,  the  benzyl  group  being 
readily  accessible  to  sulphonation.  The  prepaiadou  of  the  add  of 
Light  Green SF.  is  easily  followed  by  means  of  the  following  scheme: 

c.h..cho+,c.h..n{;^A^_jj_- 

C.H..CH(.C.H,.N{;§^H.^_gJ_ 

C.H.  •'^«(<^-h."[:SI!:c.h..so.h),- 

.SO,H 
C.H.  I -^OH)  (■'^■«<''  I ■.cC'c.H.. SO.h). - 


.C,H,.N 
:C,H,:N 


•C,H, 

.CH..C,H,.SO,H 
.C,H, 
.CH,.C,H,.SO,H 


Dyestufis  obtained  in  this  mnnner  aie  not  very  fast  to  alltali  since 
they  are  easily  hydrolysed  to  salts  of  the  colourless  carbinol-trisnlphonic 
add;  this  fault  is  not  met  vdth  when  a  sulphonic  acid  group  in  the  non-  « 
aminated  nucleus  stands  in  the  ortho-posidon  to  the  methane  carbon 
atom.  Examples  may  be  given  of  Eriaglaudne,  obtained  from  benz- 
aldehyde-o-sulphonic  add  and  ethylbenzylaniline  sulphonic  add 
(sulphonated  in  the  benzyl  group),  and  Patent  Blue,  which  is  prepared 
from  m-hydroiybenzaldehyde  and  diethylaniline,  the  leuco-compound 
being  subsequendy  sulphonated  and  oxidised. 


SO, 

BHosIsucine. 


/C,H,.N 
-    -O 


r  .C,H, 

f  .C,H, 
[.CH,:C,H^.SO,H 
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^P      V  ,C,H,.N(C,H,), 

HS03<         >— C/ 

^        -^         ^C,H,:N(C,H5)j 


(Botb  given  as  the  (re«  Bcids.) 

Halacbite  Green,  or  Benzaldehyde  Green,*  is  obtained  by  the 
reaction  of  dimethyl-aniline  on  benzaldehyde,  whereby  tetrametby) - 
paiadiamino-triphenyl-methane  is  produced,  thus: 

C,H, .  CHO  +  3C,H, .  NMe,  -H,0  -l-C,Hs .  CH(C,H,NMe,),. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  product  is  oxidised  by  peroxide 
of  lead  at  6o°-8o°,  preferably  with  addition  of  a  littie  chloranil.  The 
lead  is  removed  by  sodium  sulphate,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with 
common  salt  and  nnc  chloride,  when  the  double  zinc  compound  is 
precipitated. 

The  double  zinc  chloride  of  tetramethyl-diamino-triphenyl-carbinol 
contains  3C„H„N, ,HC1 4- 3ZnCl, 4- aH,©.  It  forms  brass-yellow 
prisms,  with  a  yellowish-green  reflection. 

The  double  iron  chloride  (ferrous)  also  occurs  in  commerce  as  an 
inferior  quality  of  benzaldehyde  green. 

The  oxalate,  C,,H,bN],CjO,,  forms  scales  having  a  green  metallic 
rejection. 

All  the  commercial  forms  of  benzaldehyde  green  dissolve  easily  in 
water  and  alcohol.  They  are  also  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol,  which 
character  distinguishes  them  from  methyl  gieen  (and  its  allies). 

The  free  base  of  benzaldehyde  green  is  obtained  as  a  green  precipi- 
tate on  adding  an  alkali  to  the  solution  of  one  of  its  salts.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  soluble  in  ether  and  petroleum  spirit,  and  after  cryst^lisa- 
tion  from  the  latter  solvent  forms  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at 
i36°-i30*'. 

The  base  of  Malachite  Green  combines  with  both  i  and  3  molecules 
of  picric  add  to  form  insoluble  picrates. 

The  solutions  of  benzaldehyde  green  are  bluish-green.  By  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  they  are  changed  to  orange-yellow,  but  the 
green  colour  is  restored  by  dilution.  Hypochlorites  decolourise  the 
solution,  and  stannous  chloride  forms  a  green  precipitate. 

'  Alio  known  u  MaiachiU  Grtn  B,  Btiaal  Grin.  Niai  Vkloria  Crirn.Ntv  Grttti,  Solid 
Grun,  Solid  Grin,  O,  Diamond Gtmh.  DratonGrttn,  BntoylGrm,  uai Fast  Grttn. 

Vol.  v.— 16 
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Benzaldehyde  green  may  be  detected  on  fibres  dyed  with  it  by  the 
orange  colouration  with  hydrochloric  add,  restored  to  green  by  wash- 
ing, and  by  the  decolourisation  produced  by  ammonia,  soda,  or  soap. 
From  methyl  green  it  Is  distinguished  by  not  turning  violet  when 
heated. 

Ethyl  GreBQ  {Briiliant  Green,  Malachite  Green  G,  Nov  Victoria 
Green,  Emerald  Green,  Fast  Green  J,  Diamond  Green  G,  Smaragdgreen 
and  Solid  Green  J,  J  JO)  is  homologous  with  Malachite  Green,  and 
consists  either  of  the  sulphate  or  mnc  chloride  compound  of  tetraethyl- 
diamino-triphenyl'carbinol.  It  is  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  malachite  green,  diethyl  aniline  being  substituted  for  the  di- 
methyl aniline.  The  dyeing  power  of  brilliant  green  is  not  so  intense 
as  that  of  malachite  green,  and  its  shade  is  yellower. 

Victoria  Green  3  B  {New  Fast  Green  3  S,  and  New  Solid  Green  BB) 
is  a  chlorinated  malachite  green,  being  obtained  from  dichloro benzal- 
dehyde and  dimethyl-aniline.  It  occurs  as  the  hydrochloride  (or  zinc 
chloride  compound)  of  tetramethyl-diamino-dichloro-triphenylcarbinoi. 
Its  general  properties  are,  almost  the  same  as  those  of  malachite 
green,  but  it  dyes  a  bluer  shade  than  the  latter. 

Helvetia  Green  {AcidGreen)  is  the  type  of  the  sulphonated  aniline 
greens,  the  properties  of  which  have  already  been  described.  It 
differs  from  benzaldehyde  green  by  giving  no  precipitate  with  sodium 
hydroxide  in  dilute  solutions,  though  strong  solutions  produce  a  white 
precipitate.  On  the  fibre,  acid  green  closely  simulates  benzaldehyde 
green,  but  it  is  turned  greenish-yellow  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid 
itself  becoming  yellow;  whereas  fibres  dyed  with  benzaldehyde  green 
become  bright  orange,  and  give  up  very  little  colour  to  hydrochloric 
add.  In  each  case  the  original  green  colour  is  restored  by  washing 
with  water.  From  methyl  green,  Helvetia  Green  is  distinguished  by 
the  fibres  not  becoming  violet  when  heated. 

Light  Green  SF  (bluish)  and  Light  Green  SF  (yellow)  are  disul- 
phonic  acid  derivatives  of  the  benzaldehyde  group.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  heating  benzaldehyde  with  benzylraethyl-  (or  ethyl)  aniline 
and  sulphonating  the  products  so  obtained  by  means  of  fuming  sul- 
phuric add;  subsequent  oxidation  gives  the  dycstuEfs.  The  yellow 
shade  dyesiuS  is  also  met  with  under  the  names  Acid  Green  SOP, 
Acid  Green  D,  AcidGreen  J  J,  and  Light  Green  S,  while  the  blue  shade 
is  sometimes  called  Acid  Green  and  Acid  Green  M. 

According  to  a  recent  patent  (J.  R.  Gdgy,  German  pat.  204,034) 
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dyestuffs  quite  fast  to  alkali  are  produced  wbeo  2  :  ti-dichlorobenzalde- 
hyde  or  its  3-mtro-derivative  are  condensed  with  ethyl-  (or  methyl) 
benzylaniline  sulphonic  add  and  the  leuco-compound  oxidised.  The 
chlorine  atoms  only  produce  a  slight  blueness  of  shade. 

Erioglaucice  is  a  dyestu9  of  pure  blue  shade  produced  by  the  con- 
densation of  bcnzaldehyde-o- sulphonic  add  with  ethyl-ben^laniline, 
the  benzyl  groups  are  then  aulphonated  and  the  resulting  leuco-com- 
pound  oxidised. 

Patent  Blue. — Different  marks  of  dyestuffs  of  this  dass  are  met 
with  in  commerce  {A,  N,  V,  superfine,  etc.).  The  original  discovery 
that  m-bydroxybenzaldehyde  when  condensed  with  alkyl  derivatives 
of  aniline  and  the  resulting  leuco-compound  sulphonated  and  oxidised 
gave  rise  to  valuable  greenish-blue  dyestuffs,  was  made  by  Herrmann 
in  1888  in  the  factory  of  Meister,  Lucius  and  Briining  (German  patent 
46,384). 

this  dass  depend  on  the  condensation  of  m-nitro-  or  m-amino-benzal- 
dehyde  with  dialkylated  anilines,  in  ttie  former  case  reduction  of  the 
nitro-  to  an  amino-group,  replacement  of  the  latter  by  hydroxyl; 
sulphonation,  and  oxidation  of  the  calduro  or  magnesium  salt  of  the 
leuco-sulpbonic  add. 

Patent  Blue  V  has  been  studied  by  Erdmann  from  a  sdendfic  stand- 
point {Annalen,  1S97,  394,  376);  his  results  show  that  it  is  a  caldum 
salt  of  the  constitution 

SO.-<        )-  c/ 

SO, O 


The  commerdal  dye  forms  a  dark  blue  crystalline  powder  readily 
soluble  in  water  with  a  greenish-blue  colour;  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
water  but  practically  insoluble  in  solvents  such  as  ether  and  benzene. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  add  dissolves  it  with  difficulty,  giving  an  olive- 
yellow  solution;  with  dilute  sulphuric  add  an  olive-grees  solution  is 
obtained.  The  aqueous  solution  becomes  bluer  on  addition  of  sodium 
hydroxide  or  ammonia,  while  stannous  chloride  produces  partial  pre- 
cipitadon  and  gives  a  yellow-green  colouration.  Solutions  are  readily 
reduced  by  nnc  dust  in  presence  of  ammonia  or  acedc  add,  the  fil- 
trates being  colouriess. 
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Patent  Blue  A  is  obtained  by  uang  etbylbenzylaniline  in  place  of 
diethylaniiine,  and  Cyanol  or  Add  Blue  6  G  by  using  cthyl-c-toluidine 
as  base,  OxidatioD  of  members  of  the  Patent  Blue  Group  with  ferric 
chloride  gives  rise  to  dyestuffs  known  as  Cyanines. 

Azo-green  is  a  mordant  dyestuff  obtained  by  diazotising  m-amino-. 
tetramethyidiaminotriphenylmethane  and  coupling  with  salicylic  add, 
the  leuco-compound  then  being  oxidised.  In  solution  the  dye  is  turned 
to  a  dirty  yellow  by  concentrated  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  adds; 
when  dyed  on  the  fibre  with  a  chromium  mordant,  these  reagents  pro- 
duce a  light  brown. 

Diaminotriphenylmethane  derivatives  obtained  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  tetrametbyldiaminobenzhydrol  will  be  referred  to  under  the 
triaminotriphenylmetbane  dyestuSs. 

TRIAHmOTRIPHENTLMETHAHE  DYESTUSS. 

Magenta  was  one  of  the  earliest  dyestuSs  to  be  discovered  and  is 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  •aniime  for  red.  Benzene  containing 
toluene  when  nitrated  yields  a  mixture  of  nitrobenzene  and  o-  and  p- 
nitrotoluenes;  the  corresponding  amino-bases  are  produced  by  their 
reduction  and  when  such  a  mixture  is  oxidised  a  red  dye  is  produced. 
As  will  be  noted  bdow,  a  base  containing  an  amino-group  in  the  para- 
position  to  a  methyl  group  is  essential  for  the  production  of  dyestuffs 
of  the  triaminotriphenylmetbane  group  by  this  process.  We  now  pass 
to  the  general  methods  of  preparation. 

I.  Oxidation  of  a  mixture  containing  i   molecular  proportion  of 
^-toluidine  with  2  molecular  proportions  of  amines  with  the  para- 
position  free: 
.C,Hj.NH, 


.C,H,.NH, 
.C,H,.NH, 
2H,0-)-C     „„   f.NH, 
•^•^'j.CH. 
.OH 

This  is  the  chief  change  taking  place  in  the  magenta  melt;  if  p- 
tcJuidine  be  heated  with  a  mdecular  proportions  of  ii-toluidine,  the 
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corresponding  ditolylphenyl  dye  is  produced,  while  ^toluidine  and 
aniline  yield  pararosaniline. 

3.  Replacement  of  hydroxyl  by  the  amino-gcoup  in  auiin  by  heat- 
ing under  pressure  with  ammonia. 

3.  The  new  fuchstn  process  of  Meister,  Lucius  and  BrUuing. 
Fonnaldehyde  and  aniline  unite  to  form  anhydroformaldehydeaniUne, 
which  when  heated  with  aniline  and  aniline  hydrochloride  yields 
di  aminodiphenyl  met  fa  ane . 

C,H,.N  :  CH,+C,Hs.NH,-CH,(C,Hj.NH,),. 
The  latter  substance  heated  with  aniline  hydrochloride  in  presence  of 
an  oxidising  agent  gives  pararosaniline. 

(.C,H,.NH, 
CH,(C,H,.NH,),+C,H,.NH„HCH-a0-2H,O-l-  C    .C,H,.NHj 

[■.C,H<:NH,C1 

■  This  method  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  considerable  variety  of 
dyestufFs  since  other  bases  than  aniline  may  be  used;  thus  using 
o-toluidine,  New  Fucksiite  is  produced. 

4.  The  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  amino-groups  of  pararosaniline  and 
its  homologues  may  be  replaced  by  alliyl  groups.  This  was  formerly 
effected  by  the  action  of  alkyl  halides.     (See  Method  6.) 

5.  Aromatic  radicals  may  be  also  used  in  replacing  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  amino-groups,  the  dyestuS  being  heated  with  an  amino- 
base  (and  a  little  benzoic  add).  The  action  Is  comparable  to  the 
formation  of  diphenylamine  by  heating  anlUiie  with  its  hydrochloride. 

[  .C.Hj.NH,  f  .C,H,.NH.C,H, 

C    .C,H,.NH,      -I-  3  C,H..NH,  =3NH,  +  C    .C,H..NH.C,H. 
[  :C,H,:NH,Ci  |  :C,H/NH(C,H.)C1 

A  similar  dyestuff  is  produced  by  heating  oxalic  add  with  diphenyl- 
amine. 

C,O.H,  -t-3C,H,.NH.C,H.  =C0  -1-2H,0  -i-HO.C  (C,H^.NH.C,Hj) ,. 

On  account  of  their  very  sparing  solubility  in  water,  these  com- 
pounds are  usually  sulphonated  and  employed  as  add  dyestuSs. 

6.  A  methylated  pararosaniline  {Methyl  Vialel)  is  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  dimethyl  aniline.  The  reaction  is  explained  by  supposing 
that  one  methyl  group  Is  oxidised  to  formaldehyde  which  then  con- 
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denses  with  i   molecule  of  monomethylaniluie   and   2  molecules  of 
dimethyl amline  to  form  a  pentamethylpararosaniline. 


CH,0+C,H,.NH.CH,  +  aC,H5.N(CH,),  +  2O- 


sHjO  +  HO.C 


.C,H,.NH.CH, 
.C,Hj.N(CH,), 
.C,H<.N(CH,), 


7.  Alkylated  dyestuffs  are  produced  by  the  action  of  carbonyl 
chloride  on  tertiary  aromatic  bases.  (Phosgene  process  of  Kem  and 
Caro,  1883.)  With  dimethylaniUne,  Michler's  ketone  (tetramethyl- 
diaminobenzophenone)  is  first  produced  which  by  the  further  action 
of  carbonyl  chloride  or  of  phosphorous  oxychloride  is  converted  into  the 
keto-chloride 

Ca,[C,H,.N(CHJ,J, 

With  a  third  molecule  of  dimethylaniUne  condensation  takes  place, 
Crystal  Violet  being  produced. 

.C,H,.N(CH,)j 
.C,H,.N(CH,), 
rC,H,:N(CH,)3Cl 

8.  By  reduction  of  Michler's  ketone  or  oxidation  of  tetrametbyl- 
diaminodiphenylmethane  the  corresponding  secondary  alcohol 
(Michler's  hydrol)  may  be  obtained  which  condenses  with  a  large 
number  of  amines,  phenols,  and  carboxylic  adds  to  form  leuco-com- 
pounds  of  tri-  and  di-aminotriphenylmethane  dyestuffs. 

Thus  the  leuco-compounds  of 


Caj[C,H,.N(CH,),],  +  C,Hs.N(CH,),  =  HCl  +  C 


.C,H.N(CH,), 
.C,H,.N(CH,), 
|:(i)C«H,(4):NH(C,H,)CI 


:(i)C,H,(4):N(CH,),a 
.(0C.H,(4).N(CH,), 
'  (3).C0OH 
(4)-0H 


■{i)C.oH, 


are  produced  by  its  condensation  with  ethyl-a-naphthylamine  and 
a-hydro^naphthoic  add  respectively. 
Magenta  is  a  salt  of  rosaniline,  with  which  a  certain  amount  of  the 
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corresponding  pararosaniline  sdt  is  usually  mixed.  The  oxidation 
of  the  "  aniline  oil  for  red  "  (aniline,  o- and  ^-toluidines)  may  be  effected 
by  means  of  arsenic  add,  mercuric  nitrate  or  nitrobenzene,  in  the  last 
case  ferrous  chloride  being  used  as  an  oxygen  carrier.  Arsenic  add  is 
still  occasionally  employed  but  generally  the  nitrobenzene  process  is 
used  on  account  of  the  risk  of  contamination  with  arsenic.  Details  of 
the  preparation  of  magenta  by  this  process  on  the  small  scale  are  given 
by  J.  C.  Cain  and  J.  F.  Thorpe  in  thdr  very  useful  work  The  Synthetic 
Dyestuffs  and  Intermediate  Products,  p.  344,  where  references  relating 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  dye  will  also  be  found. 

Formerly  the  nitrate  and  acetate  were  to  be  met  with  comraerdally 
but  now  little  except  the  chloride  is  produced;  other  names  by  which 
magenta  is  or  has  been  known  are  Fuchsine,  Aniiine-red,  Azaleine, 
RiMne,  Roseine,  Solferino,  Erythrobentene,  etc. 

Magenta  usually  occurs  in  beetle-green  crystals  or  as  a  dark-green 
crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  in  water  giving  a  magnificent  crimson 
colour  without  fluorescence.  The  dilute  aqueous  and  alcoholic 
solutions  of  magenta  exhibit  characteristic  absorption -spectra,  having 
a  well-defined  band  between  the  Fraunhfifer  lines  D  and  £. 

Solutions  of  magenta  dye  silk  and  wool  without  a  mordant.  The 
colouring  matter  is  partially  removed  by  boiling  water,  while  soap 
removes  it  completely. 

Alkali  hydroxides,  ammonia,  barium,  caldum  and  magnedum 
hydroxides  decompose  solutions  of  magenta,  free  rosaniline  being 
predpitated  in  a  crystalline  and  nearly  colouriess  state.  If  magnedum 
oxide  be  used,  and  the  operation  conducted  in  a  boiling  hot 
liquid,  so  that  some  of  the  liberated  rosaniline  may  remain  in  solution, 
and  the  liquid  be  then  filtered  out  of  contact  with  air,  a  colouriess 
filtrate  is  obtained.  On  pasdng  carbon  dioxide,  or  the  air  exhaled 
from  the  lungs,  through  this  colourless  sdution  of  rosaniline,  a  crimson 
odouration  is  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of  rosaniline  carbonate. 
The  reaction  constitutes  a  delicate  test  for  carbon  dioxide. ' 

If  a  solution  of  magenta  be  treated  with  excess  of  soda  or  ammonia 
and  then  agitated  with  ether,  the  liberated  rosaniline  dissolves.  The 
separated  ethereal  solution  is  colourless,  but  dyes  silk  a  fine  crimson, 
and  on  shaking  with  dilute  acetic  add  yields  a  crimson  solution. 

Excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  add  turns  magenta  solutions  yellow 
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or  brown,  owing  to  the  formadon  of  a  triacid  salt,  which  is  decomposed 
on  copious  dilution,  or  on  adding  a  solution  of  sodium  acetate,  with 
restoration  of  the  original  crimson  colour. 

Reducing  agents,  such  as  ^c  and  acetic  or  hydrochloric  add, 
stannous  chloride,  sulphurous  add,'  etc.,  deccJourise  solutions  of 
magenta  forming  colouriess  salts  of  leucaniline,  CnHj^N,.  This 
base  differs  from  the  products  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  safranine, 
magdala-red,  and  certain  other  colouring  matters,  in  not  being 
reconverted  into  rosaniline  by  atmospheric  oxygen.  On  the  other 
hand,  oxidation  of  leucaniline  to  rosaniline  can  be  effected  by  manga- 
nese dioxide,  chloranil,  and  similar  agents. 

Strong  oxidising  agents,  such  as  permanganates,  hypochlorites, 
and  chlorine,  decolourise  solutions  of  magenta.  Oxidising  agents 
of  moderate  power  produce  new  ctdouring  matters,  a  yellowish-red 
product  known  as  t^tUifte-scarlet  being  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  or  lead  idtrate.  Chromic  add  acts  on  magenta,  giving  a 
brown  colouring  matter. 

Aldehyde  and  an  alcoholic  stdution  of  shellac  convert  magenta  into 
blue  colouring  matters. 

Solid  magenta  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  add  with  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  becoming  violet-red  on  dilution  with  water. 

Detection  of  Magenta. — When  perfectly  pure,  magenta  is  not 
poisonous,  but  as  occurring  in  commerce  it  f  requendy  contains  arsenic, 
and  hence  is  uiLsuitable  for  colouring  confectionery,  syrups,  wines,  etc. 
Its  use  for  such  purposes  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  some  countries. 

The  detection  of  magenta  is  based  on  the  foregoing  tests,  but  in 
order  to  apply  these  satisfactorily  it  is  usually  necessary  to  isolate  the 
colouring  matter  more  or  less  perfectly. 

ExHmination  of  Commercial  Hageata. — ^Pure  magenta  consists 
simply  of  the  hydrochloride  or  other  salt  of  rosaniline,  mixed  with  more 
or  less  of  the  corresponding  compound  of  pararosaniline.  The  com- 
merdal  product  generally  contains,  in  addition,  more  or  less  water, 
mineral  impurities,  resinous  substances,  and,  if  prepared  by  the  arsenic 
add  process,  a  notable  quantity  of  arsenic.  Besides  these  impurides, 
actual  adulterants  are  somedmes  present,  the  most  usual  being  sugar, 
starch,  dextrin,  sodium  sulphate,  and  occasionally  bronze  powder. 
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Magenta  of  good  quality  being  generally  well  crystallized,  powdered 
or  imperfectly  crystalline  specimens  are  always  open  to  suspicion. 

The  blue  shades  of  magenta  are  generally  the  purest.  The  yellow 
shades,  if  made  by  the  arsenic  add  process,  usually  contain  Phospbine; 
magenta  made  by  the  nitrobenzene  process  contains  no  Phosphine 
(see  page  363). 

A  solution  of  pure  magenta  is  entirely  decolourised  by  sulphurous 
acid,  while  impure  samples  are  turned  ydlow  or  brown;  or  the  hot 
aqueous  solution  of  the  sample  may  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  add, 
and  zinc-dust  then  gradually  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  till 
the  red  colour  is  destroyed.  With  pure  magenta  the  reduced  liquid 
will  be  coloudess,  but  if  chrysaniline  be  present  it  will  have  a  yellow 
tint. 

Arsenic  is  sometimes  present  in  commercial  magenta  in  considerable 
proportion,  as  much  as  6.5%  having  been  met  with.  It  may  be  detected 
by  Marsh  's  test.  For  its  estimation,  the  acidified  solution  may  be 
treated  with  bromine  water,  excess  of  ammonia  added,  the  liquid 
filtered  if  necessary,  and  magnesia  mixture  then  added.  A  precipitate 
of  the  ammonio-magnesium  arseniate,  deposited  in  streaks  in  the  track 
of  the  glass  rod  used  for  stirring,  will  be  gradually  formed  if  arsenic  be 
present.  The  arseniate  may  be  distinguished  from  the  similar  phos- 
phate by  washing  the  precipitate  or  streaks  with  water,  and  adding 
silver  nitrate,  when  the  arseniate  will  be  turned  brown,  or  the  phosphate 
yellow. 

The  detection  of  other  impurities  and  adulterants  of  magenta  will 
be  described  in  the  section  on  the  "Examination  of  Commercial  Col- 
ouring Matters." 

Acid  Hagenta,  called  also  Magenta  S  &n<iIiidnneS,^  is  obtained  by 
heating  ordinary  magenta  with  fuming  sulphuric  add  or  chlorosul- 
phonic  add,  S0,HC1.  The  product  Is  poured  into  water,  neutralized 
with  milk  of  lime,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  caldum  sulphate,  and 
the  filtrate  decomposed  by  sodium  carbonate.  The  calcium  carbonate 
is  filtered  off  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness.  Add  Magenta 
occurs  in  grains  or  powder  of  a  green  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  bluish-red  solution,  which  is  neariy 
decolourised  by  alkalies  without  a  predpitate  being  formed,  and  noth- 
ing is  yielded  to  ether.     Dilute  adds,  even  carbonic  add,  restore  the 

'  Impure  fomu  of  add  mnasnta  are  to  be  met  -with  under  the  tutmea  of  Afonwn  5.  Gmat 
S,  AcidCiTiit.  Cardinal  RfdS.  Acid  MaroM.  ate. 
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colour,  which  is  oot  materially  altered  by  a.  considerable  excess.  In 
strong  sulphuric  add,  the  solid  dye  dissolves  with  yellow  colour,  becom- 
ing gradually  red  on  dilution. 

According  to  C.  Blarez,  all  red  coal-tar  dyes  except  add  magenta, 
and  also  all  red  vegetable  colouring  matters,  are  completely  decolour- 
ised when  their  aqueous  solutions  are  slightly  acidified  with  tartaric 
add  and  digested  with  lead  peroxide. 

In  its  behaviour  with  redudng  agents  and  acetone,  add  magenta 
reacts  like  the  basic  dye. 

Add  magenta  is  employed  for  colouring  red  wines.  Being  insoluble 
in  ether,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  magenta. 

Add  magenta  has  only  about  half  the  dyeing  power  of  ordinary 
magenta,  but  can  be  dyed  from  strongly  add  baths,  and  hence  is  con- 
veniently employed  in  conjunction  with  add  ydlow,  indigo^armine,  etc. 

On  the  fibre,  acid  magenta  is  unaffected  in  colour  by  a  mixture  of 
equal  volimies  of  hydrochloric  add  and  water,  whereas  ordinary 
magenta  is  turned  yellow  or  brown.  The  reagent  dissolves  some  of 
the  add  magenta,  and  acquires  a  cberiy-red  colour. 

Aniline  Blues. 

As  stated  already  the  phenylated  derivatives  of  rosaniline  and 
pararosaniline  dye  bluer  shades  than  the  unsubstituted  bases,  and 
this  in  propordon  to  the  number  of  hydn^en  atoms  replaced  by 
phenyl,  CfH,.  Thus  the  colouring  matter  known  as  Regina  Vu>Ut  is 
chiefly  a  salt  of  diphenyl-rosaiuline,  while  the  various  commercial 
aniline  Uues  are  mosdy  triphenylated  derivatives;  and  Benedikt  states 
that  hexaphenyl-rosaniline  yidds  a  purer  blue  than  any  other  colouring 
matter  known. 

Besides  a  few  aniline  colours  of  a  somewhat  different  constitution, 
there  occur  in  commerce  two  parallel  series  of  blue  dyes,  which  are 
triphenylated  derivatives  of  pararosatuline  and  rosaniline  respectivdy. 

The  parallel  compounds  from  para-rosaniline  and  rosaniline  present 
a  dose  analytical  and  general  resemblance.  In  addition,  the  phenyl- 
ated products  from  commercial  rosaniline  invariably  contain  more  or 
less  of  their  lower  homologues  (from  para-rosaniline).  and  hence  there 
is  no  sharp  distinction  between  the  a  series  of  dyes. 

Diphenylamine  Blue  or  para-rosaniline  blue'  is  the  hydrochloride 

■  Alio  IcDowii  ft)  Bavarian  BIk*  ipiijt  aoluble. 
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of  triphenyl-pararosaniline,  and  contains  C„H„{C,H,),N,.HC1.  It 
13  prepared  by  heating  diphenylamine,  (CjH,),:  NH,  at  lao^-ijo" 
with  oxalic  add.  The  excess  of  oxalic  add  is  removed  by  washing 
with  water  and  unaltered  diphenylamine  by  boiling  with  benzene,  the 
residue  being  then  converted  into  the  hydrochloride.  The  commerdal 
dye  forms  a  brownish  powder,  having  an  odour  resembling  that  of 
diphenylamine.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  more  readily  on  heating.  The  solution  is 
turned  greenish  by  hydrochloric  add.  A  3%  solution  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  in  methylated  spirit  is  employed  to  produce  light  and  very 
pure  shades  of  blue  on  silk.  Diphenylamine  blue  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  add  with  brownish-yellow  cdour,  a  blue  predpitate  bdng 
produced  on  dilution. 

The  colouring  matter  known  as  Azuline  or  Azurine  is  an  impure 
hydrochloride  of  triphenyl-pararosaniline. 

Colouring  matters  known  as  Methyl  Blue  and  Ethyl  Blue  are  obtain- 
able by  the  action  of  methyl  or  ethyl  chloride  on  diphenylamine  blue 
or  by  heating  methyl-  or  ethyl- diphenylamine  with  oxalic  add.  The 
products  dye  silk  a  still  purer  blue  than  that  produced  by  diphenyl- 
amine blue.  One  of  the  purest  blues  is  obtained  by  treadng  methyl- 
diphenylamine  at  100°  with  chloranil  (tetrachlorquinone),  CgCl^O,, 
and  then  further  heating  to  130°.  The  product  is  reduced  to  powder, 
washed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  predpitated 
by  water. 

Rosaniline  Blue,  also  called  Spirit  Blue,  AHtlim  Bluf,  Opal  Blue, 
Gentian  Blue  6  B,  Fine  Blue,  Hessian  Blue,  is  a  salt  of  triphenylrosani- 
line,  coDtaiuing  more  or  less  of  the  corresponding  salt  of  triphenyl- 
pararosaniline.  To  prepare  it,  rosaniline  (prepared  by  predpitating 
a  solution  of  the  purest  bluish  magenta  vrith  ammonia  or  lime)  is 
heated  to  about  i8o'  with  lo  times  its  weight  of  aniline  and  some  ben- 
zoic add.  The  excess  of  aniline,  together  with  the  ammonia  formed 
in  the  action,  distils  over.  The  product  is  neutralised  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  add,  when  aniline  hydrochloride  dissolves  and  the  salt 
of  the  new  base  remains  insoluble.  This  is  washed  first  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  add  and  then  with  water,  and  dried  and  powdered. 

Sulphonated  Aniline  Blues. 

Diphenylamine  Blue  and  Spirit  Blue  being  insoluble  in  water,  thdr 

practical  application  is  attended  with  some  inconvenience,  to  obviate 
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which  they  are  frequently  sulphonated,  with  production  of  si^uble 
colouring  matters  known  as  Soluble  Blue,  Water  Blue,  Water  Blue  6  B, 
China  Blue,  London  Blue,  CoUon  Blue,  Opal  Blue,  Marine  Blue. ' 

The  greater  the  number  of  SOgH  groups  that  are  introduced  into 
triphenylrosaniline  or  its  homologues,  the  more  readily  soluble  the 
products  become,  but  their  fastness  to  light  and  air,  soap,  and  alkalies 
decreases  in  the  same  proportion.  Hence  the  higher  sulphomc  adds, 
such  as  triphenyl-rosaniline  tetrasul phonic  acid,  are  never  prepared. 

The  sulphonated  aniline  blues  are  prepared  by  heating  Diphenyl- 
amine  Blue  and  Spirit  Blue  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the 
extent  of  the  sulphonation  depending  on  the  proportion  of  add  used 
and  the  temperature  employed.  A  soluble  diphenylamine  blue  may 
be  prepared  direcdy  by  heating  diphenylamine-sulphonic  add  with 
oxalic  add,  instead  of  sulpbonating  the  previously  prepared  triphenyl- 
pararosaniline. 

Tripbenyliosanillne-mooosulphonic  acid  has  the  fonnula 
C,oH,s(SO,H)(C,H,),Na,  and  is  formed  by  dissolving  Spirit  Blue  in 
strong  sulphuric  add  and  heating  the  solution  at  z°°~35°  for  5  or 
6  hours.  On  pouring  the  resultant  brownish-yellow  solution  into 
water,  the  sulphonic  add  is  obtained  as  a  bulky  blue  predpitate, 
which  after  being  dried  at  100°  forms  small  grains  having  a  metallic 
lustre.  Its  alkali-metal  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  but  those  formed 
with  the  heavy  metals  and  alkaline-earth  metaJs  are  insoluble  or  neariy 
so.  By  digesting  the  washed  sulphonic  add  in  a  quantity  of  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  somewhat  less  than  that  required  to  combine  with 
it,  and  filtering,  a  siJution  of  the  sodium  salt  is  obtained,  from  which 
the  solid  compound  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  liquid  with 
common  salt,  or  evaporating  it  to  dryness  with  addition  of  a  little 
ammonium  carbonate. 

Sodium  triphenylrosanUine-monosul^imate  forms  the  commerdal 
dyestuS  known  as  Nicholson's  Blue,  Alkali  Btue,  Si^uble  Blue  or  Fast 
Blue.  It  occurs  in  lumps  or  powder  of  a  greyish,  brownish  or  dull 
blue  colour.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  with  light  brown  or 
bluish  colour,  which  becomes  deep  blue  on  adding  acetic  add,  and  on 
boiling  the  addified  liquid  the  free  sulphonic  add  separates  as  a  blue 
predpitate.  Hydrochloric  add  produces  the  same  reaction  in  the  cold, 
and  on  filtering  a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  unless  a  di-  or  trisul- 
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phonate  be  present.  Sodium  hydroxide  turns  the  solution  of  Soluble 
Blue  reddish-violet,  the  colour  changing  on  boiling  to  reddish-biown. 
Excess  of  ammonia  decolourises  the  solution.  Caldum  chloride  and 
stannous  chloride  produce  blue  precipitates.  Soluble  Blue  dissolves 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  a  fine  brownish-red  colour,  becoming 
blue  on  dilution  with  water. 

If  wool  be  immersed  in  a  hot  solution  of  Alkali  Blue,  preferably 
containiiig  borax,  sodium  silicate,  sodium  carbonate,  or  ammonia,  the 
neaily  colourless  salt  is  taken  up  by  tbe  fibre  and  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing  with  water;  but  on  subsequently  immersing  the  fibre  in 
dilute  sulphuric  add  the  blue  colour  b  developed. 

Cold  alcohol  readily  removes  the  colour  from  wool  or  silk  dyed  with 
Alkali  Blue.  Sodium  hydroxide  turns  the  fibre  a  ydlowish-brown, 
while  ammonia  immediately  destroys  the  colour.  Hydrochloric  add 
neariy  decolourises  the  fibre,  and  an  add  solution  of  stannous  chloride 
destroys  it  gradually. 

Commercial  Alkali  Blue  is  liable  to  contain  various  impurities  and 
adulterations.  It  should  dissolve  without  residue  in  about  5  parts  of 
hot  water.  Sugar,  starch,  and  dextrin  are  sometimes  added,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  sodium  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  chloride  is 
often  present.  Arsenic  is  not  an  unusual  contamination.  Alcohol 
dissolves  tbe  dye  and  leaves  sodium  sulphate  and  carbonate  insoluble. 
The  dye  may  be  predpitated  by  saturating  the  aqueous  solution  -mth 
purified  common  salt,  while  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphate  remain  in 
solution.  The  sulphate  of  sodium  contained  in  the  residue  left  on 
ignition  represents  that  formed  from  the  sulphonate,  as  well  as  that 
pre-existii^  as  sulphate.  Pure  sodium  triphenylrosonUine-mono- 
sulphonate  will  yield  33.6%  of  NajSOf  on  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  nitre.  On  ignition  alone  a  low  result  is  obtained,  the  sodium 
present  being  insuffident  to  fix  all  the  sulphur,  besides  which  more  or 
less  sulphide  and  sulphite  will  probably  be  fonned. 

Sodium  triphm^pararosaniUne-numcsuiphonate  is  known  in  commeree 
as  Alkali  Blue  D.^  In  its  reactions  it  dosely  resembles  its  homologue 
from  rosaniline,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  in  hot  water 
forma  a  blue  solution  which  has  an  odour  of  diphenylamine. 

Triphenylrosaniline-distilphonic  acid,  having  the  formula 
C„H„(SOiH),(CiHt),Ni,  is  obtained,  together  with  the  trisulpbonic 
add,  when  triphenylrosaniline  hydrochloride  (Spirit  Blue)  is  digested 

Abo  known  u  AfxM  AlkaUBlm  and  AliaU  Btut  6  B. 
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with  4  or  5  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  add  at  6o°  for  5  or  6  hours,  and  the 
temperature  finally  increased  to  loo^-iio".  If  the  product  be  diluted 
with  3  or  4  times  the  quantity  of  water,  both  sulphonic  acids  are  pre- 
cipitated, but  if  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  water  be  used  the 
precipitate  consists  mainly  of  the  disulpbonic  add,  while  the  trisulphonic 
add  dissolves  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  blue  predpitate  by  treating 
the  filtrate  with  common  salt  or  hydrochloric  add  in  excess.  Triphenyl- 
rosaniline-disulphonic  add  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  add  liquids,  and  hence  is  thrown  down  as  a  blue  predpitate  on 
addifying  the  solution  of  one  of  its  salts.  Excess  of  alkali  turns  the 
solution  of  its  salts  yellow.  The  sodium  salt  occurs  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  SUk  Blue,  and  Bavarian  Blue  BSF,  Methyl  Blue  for 
Silk  MLB,  Marine  Blue  B,  condsts  principally  of  the  corresponding 
derivative  of  pararosaniline;  while  Blackley  Blue  is  the  sodium  salt  of 
diphenyl-tolylrosanUine-sulphonic  add. 

Tripbenylrosaniline-triBulpbonic  acid,  of  the  composition 
C„H„(SO,Na),(C,Ht)tN„  is  obtained  as  indicated  above.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  sodium,  ammonium  and  calcium 
sails,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  the  corresponding  disulphonates, 
form  the  commerdal  colouring  matters  known  as  Water  Blue,  Cotton 
Blue,  etc,  (page  35a).  The  ammonium  salt  forms  dark  lumps  or 
grains  having  a  coppery  lustre;  the  sodium  salt  usually  occurs  as  dark 
blue  irregular  lumps.  China  Blue  is  a  very  porous  variety  of  Water 
Blue,  obtained  by  adding  ammonium  carbonate  to  a  very  concentrated 
and  slightly  add  solution  of  the  colouring  matter. 

Water  Blue  is  more  soluble  than  Alkali  Blue,  and  crystallises  from  its 
concentrated  hot  solution  in  flakes  having  a  metallic  lustre.  Its  solu- 
tion is  not  completdy  predpitated  by  hydrochloric  add,  under  any 
drcumstances;  and  not  at  all  unless  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent  be 
used  or  disulphonate  be  present.  Sodium  hydroxide  decolourises  the 
solution  or  turns  it  reddish- brown.  Water  Blue  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  add  with  dark  yellowish-red  colour,  and  on  dilution  a  blue 
solution  is  formed,  sometimes  accompanied  by  partial  predpitation. 

Water  Blue  differs  from  Alkali  Blue  in  not  being  taken  up  by  wool 
from  aji  alkaline  solution,  and  hence  the  fibre  so  treated  is  not  rendered 
blue  by  subsequent  immersion  in  dilute  add. 

■  Strong  sulphuric  add  dissolves  Water  Blue  from  fibres  dyed  with  it, 
with  a  blue  colouration,  and  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  stannous 
chloride  behaves  similarly.     Sodium  hydroxide  turns  the  &bre  reddish- 
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brown,  and  ammonia  decolourises  it  immediately.  Alcohol  has  no 
effect  on  the  dyed  fibre,  even  when  boiling. 

Water  Blue  is  chiefly  used  for  dyeing  cotton,  being  fixed  by  means 
of  tannin,  or  by  alizarin  oil,  in  conjunction  with  aluminium,  antimony, 
or  tin  compounds.  It  is  dyed  on  silk  and  wool  in  an  add  bath,  and 
in  this  case  is^always  used  in  conjunction  with  other  colouring  matters. 

The  colouring  matters  known  as  Bavarian  Blue  DBF,  Methyl  Blue 
M,  BI  for  Cotton,  etc.,  chiefly  consist  of  the  sodium  salt  of  Iriphenyl- 
pararosaniline-tristdphonic  acid,  and  closely  resemble  the  bomologue, 
ordinary  Water  Blue. 

Dyestnffs  from  tetramethyldiamiuobenzophenone  (Michler's 
ketone)  and  the  corresponding  hydrol. 

In  the  general  account  of  the  general  methods  by  which  triphenyl- 
metbane  dyestuffs  can  be  obtained,  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
condensations  which  can  be  effected  with  the  aid  of  Michler's  ketone 
and  the  corresponding  hydrol.  With  the  aid  of  these  substances  the 
following  dyestuffs  among  others  have  been  prepared. 

Victoria  Blue  B  or  BS  is  the  hydrochloride  of  tetramethyl-phenyl- 
triamino-a-naphthyl-diphenylcarbinol,  and  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  phenyl-a-naphthyl amine  on  tetramethyl-diamino-benzophenone 
chloride.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  so  in  hot  water, 
yielding  a  blue  solution  which  gradually  deposits  a  reddish  resinous 
precipitate  of  free  base  on  boOing.  This  decompo^tion  is  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  acetic  add.  In  the  presence  of  mineral  acids  the 
dyestuff  is  less  soluble  than  in  pure  water.  When  dyed  on  wool 
Victoria  Blue  is  very  liable  to  rub;  this  fault  may  be  avoided  by  boiling 
the  wool  with  aluminium  sulphate  before  dyeing. 

Victoria  Blue  4  R  is  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  Michler's 
ketone  with  methyl-phenyl-a-naphthylamine  and  greatly  resembles 
the  preceding  dyestuff  in  its  general  properties  but  dyes  a  redder  shade. 

Victoria  Blue  R  is  similarly  obtained  with  ethyl-a-naphthylamine. 

Night  Blue  is  prepared  from  tetramethyldiaminobenzophenone  and 
^-tolyl-OE-naphthylamine.  It  is  soluble  in  water  with  a  fine  blue  colour 
which  becomes  turbid  and  is  precipitated  by  boiling.  Its  solubility  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  acetic  add.  From  the  fact  that  Night 
Blue  is  completely  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  many  other 
dyestuffs  such  as  picric  acid,  Naphthol-Ydlow,  etc.,  it  is  used  as  a 
reagent  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  such  dyestuffs. 

Chrome  Blue,  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  tetramethyldiamino- 
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benzhydrol  with  hydroxynaphthoic  add,  has  been  already  leferred  to; 
the  ortho- position  of  the  carboxyl  to  the  hydroxyl  group  makes  it  a 
mordant  dyestuff,  the  lakes  produced  with  chroniiuin  salts  being  green 
in  colour. 

Chrome  Violet  (Bayer)  is  a  similar  dyestufl  in  which  salicylic  acid 
is  used  as  a  component;  it  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Chrome 
Violet  produced  by  J.  R.  Geigy  of  Basel. 

Cbiome  Green  is  prepared  with  the  aid  of  benzoic  add;  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  carboxylic  derivative  of  Malachite  Green. 

Alkylated  Rosanilines. — ^The  dyestuffs  which  occur  as  different 
marks  of  melhyl  violel  (aniline  violets)  are  prepared  by  the  oxidation 
of  dimetb3'laniline,  by  condensation  of  the  chloride  of  Michler's 
ketone  with  dimethylaniline  or  from  Michler's  hydrol  with  subsequent 
oxidation. 

The  aniline  videts  are  usually  greenish  powders  or  crystals  with 
metallic  reflection,  soluble  in  water  to  fine  violet  solutions  which  dye 
silk  and  wool  violet  without  a  mordant.  They  can  be  fixed  on  cotton 
by  tannin  and  tartar-emetic.  The  aniline  vi<rfets  are  decolorised  by 
boiling  with  potassium  cyanide,  a  turbid  solution  being  produced. 
Wth  sulphuric  add  they  dissolve  with  yellow  or  brownish-yellow 
colour,  and  present  a  very  dose  analytical  resemblance,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  annexed  tables  of  their  physical  characters  and  chemical 
reactions.  ~-~~^. 

Methyl  Violet  B,  Melhyl^aniline  Violet,  Paris  Violet,  Dahlia, 
Direct  Violet,  Methyl  Violet  2  B,  or  Methyl  Violel  V3  (page  aSo), 
is  the  hydrochloride  or  double  zinc  salt  of  pentamethyl-pararosanilme. 
It  is  produced  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  dimethylaniline  (free  from 
dimethyl-toluidine)  by  cupric  chloride: 

3C,H,.N(CH,),+30=3H,0  +  C„Hi,(CH,)bN,. 

A  colouring  matter  known  as  ChhranU-V tolet,  probably  identical 
with  Methyl-violet,  is  obtained  by  the  acdon  of  dimethylaniline  on 
chloranil  (tetrachloroquinone) . 

Methyl-atuline  Violet  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  hydrochloride  and 
also  a  compound  of  this  salt  with  zinc  chloride.  The  hydrochloride 
forms  small  crystals,  the  zinc  double  salt  a  powder  or  irregular  lumps. 
Both  varieties  of  the  colouring  matter  exhibit  a  green  metallic  reflection 
and  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  amyl  alcohol,  and  chloroform. 

Dilute  solutions  of  Methyl-Violet  are  turned  pure  blue  by  a  very 
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small  addition  of  hydrochloric  add.  With  more  add  they  appear 
green  in  thin  layers,  but  red  and  somewhat,  turbid  ia  thicker  strata. 
Excess  of  add  turns  the  soliitioa  red  or  yellowish-brown  from  the 
fonnatioa  of  an  add  salt.  Ammonia  produces  a  lilac  and  sodium 
hydroxide  a  violet-brown  predpitate,  the  solution  becoming  colourless 
on  boiling. 

With  chromic  add  Methyl-Violet  gives  a  dirty  violet  and  with 
stannous  chloride  a  blue-violet  predpitate,  becoming  lighter  on  boiling. 
Hypochlorites  decolourise  solutions  of  Methyl  Violet. 

Methyl-Violet  is  completely  predpitated  by  soluble  ferrocyanides 
and  ferricyanides,  and  hence  may  be  conveniendy  fixed  on  cotton 
mordanted  with  potassium  ferrocy&nide,  or  in  the  fibres  on  which  zinc 
ferrocyanide  has  been  previously  deposited  by  double  decomposition. 
Id  this  manner  methyl-Wolet  may  be  used  for  printing  calico.  It  Is 
also  fixed  by  albumin  or  tannin,  and  is  used  for  topping  goods  dyed 
with  iron  mordants  and  alizarin,  in  order  to  brighten  the  fast  violet 
thus  produced. 

Boiling  with  water  gradually  decolourises  fibres  dyed  with  Methyl 
Violet.  Hydrochloric  add  removes  part  of  the  colour  and  the  fibre 
becomes  greenish-yellow,  but  the  original  colour  is  restored  on  washing 
with  water.  Ammonia  decdourises  the  fibre.  Sodium  hydroxide 
turns  it  Reddish-Violet  and  gradually  decolourises  it.  Treated  with  a 
hydrochloric  add  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  the  fibre  becomes  a 
yellow  or  greenish-yellow  colour. 

Methyl-Violet  is  liable  to  much  the  same  adulterations  as  other 
aniline  dyes.  It  may  be  estimated  vdumetrically  by  predpitation 
with  picric  add,  the  formula  of  the  picrate  being  CiiHj^Ng .  CfH,- 
(NO,),OH.  - 

Crystal  Violet,  VioUl  C,  Crystal  Violet  5  BO,  or  CrysM  Violet  O 
is  the  hydrochloride  of  hexametbyl-pararosaniline.  It  is  obtained  by 
action  of  tetra-methyl-diamino-benzophenone  chloride  or  carbon  oxy- 
chloride  on  dimethyl-aniline. 

Crystal  Violet  forms  long  hexagonal  prisms  or  pyramids.  The 
crystals  have  a  beetle-green  reflection  if  anhydrous,  but  a  variety  con- 
taining 8H,0  also  occurs,  the  reflection  from  which  is  bronze.  When 
heated  at  100°,  the  crystals  become  brown  and  suffer  slight  decompo- 
^tion.  Ciystal  Violet  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  ciystal- 
lises  more  readily  from  the  fonner  than  the  latter  menstruum.  The 
solutions  are  deep  violet-blue,  and  dye  wool  and  sillc  a  veiy  blue  shade 
Vol.  v.— 17 
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of  videt.  On  cotton,  Crystal  Violet  is  fixed  by  tannin  and  tartar- 
emetic. 

On  heating  Crystal  Violet  in  a  closed  tube  to  130°  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphide,  a  leuco-base  is  formed  of  the  formula 
CjsHj,N„  which  melts  at  173°  after  being  purified  by  crystallisation 
from  alcohol. 

Crystal  Violet  forms  a  veiy  insoluble  picrate,  a  fact  which  may  be 
utilised  for  its  estimation  and  assay. 

Benzyl  Violet  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  benzyl  chloride  on 
Methy!  Violet  in  presence  of  an  alkali  and  occurs  commercially  as  the 
hydrochloride  or  zinc  double  salt.  It  dyes  a  bluer  shade  than  Methyl 
Violet  (it  is  sometimes  put  on  the  market  as  Metkyl-Vioiet  6B  or  7  B); 
the  fibre  dyed  with  it  is  turned  light  blue  by  sodium  hydroxide,  whereas 
it  turns  led-violet  if  dyed  with  Methyl -Violet.  In  both  cases  the  mate- 
rial is  eventually  decolourised. 

Acid  Violets. — There  are  several  of  these  dyestu£Fs,  which  in  general 
resemble  Add  Magenta,  but  give  a  bluer  shade  in  dyeing.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  sodium  salts  of  the  sulphonic  adds  of  methyl-  and 
ethylrosaniline  and  pararosaline.  The  shades  are  usually  quite  fast 
'  to  light  and  resist  milling  fairiy  well,  but  are  destroyed  by  alkalies. 
Among  these  violets  are  to  be  found  Red  Violet  4  RS, '  and  5  RS,  which 
are  the  sodium  trisulphonates  of  dimethylrosaniline  and  ethylrosaniline 
respectively;  Acid  Violet  6  B'  or  Add  Violet  4  BN  is  the  sodium  sul- 
phonate  of  benzyl-pentamethyl-pararosaniline. 

Formyl  Violet  S  4  B'  is  also  a  rosanjline  violet  which  is  obtained 
by  the  condensation  of  diethyldibenzyldiamino-diphenyl-methane- 
disulphonic  add  with  diethylaniline.  It  gives  a  bluer  shade  than  Add 
Magenta  and  resembles  the  add  violets  very  dosely. 

Add  violets  of  a  red  shade  which  have  been  made  by  the  alkylation 
of  Add  Magenta,  usually  contain  some  excess  of  the  latter.  In  order 
to  effect  a  separation  of  the  magenta  from  the  Add  Violet  the  colouring 
matter  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  predpitated  with  basic  lead  ace- 
tate. The  predpitate  is  decomposed  by  ammonium  carbonate,  and 
filtered;  the  colouring  matter  in  the  filtrate  being  estimated  by  evapora- 
tion and  weighing  the  residue.    The  washings  are  addified  with  sul- 

>  AI»  caUsd  Add  Violet  4  RS. 

>  Than  ii  ■]*□  u  Add  Violet  6  B  nude  by  the  Berlin  AniUiw  Work)  which  i>  tbe  aodium 
(ulphonate  of  diiiietfayl-dibaiuyl-di«tb7l-tiiuiiiiiatrir<- — '  — •-- — '       •--■  ---'-'  -  '>■'  '- 
also   knom   u   Acid  ^^olet  t  B  uid  Acid  Vkilet  N 
violet  »  BN  with  >  light jcraen. 

■  Al»  known  u  Aod  'nolet  4  B  aitn.  Add  Molet  fi  B  (of  Gdsy), 
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phuiic  add,  then  made  allcaline  with  ^me,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  treated  with  alcohol,  which  extracts  the 
caldutn  salts  of  the  violet  colouring  matters,  leaving  that  of  the  add 
magenta  undissolved.  The  shade  of  the  predpitate  and  the  a  por- 
tions of  the  washings  can  be  ascertained  by  dye  trials. 

Aniline  Groens. — The  effect  of  amino-  and  alkylated  amino- 
groups  in  altering  the  shade  of  a  compound  is  generally  very  pro- 
nounced and  reapeated  attention  has  been  called  to  this  phenomenon 
not  merely  in  the  triphenylmethane  series,  but  among  other  groups 
of  dyestuffs  as  well.  But  if  a  dialkylamino-group  be  converted  into  a 
tiialkylammoniiun  salt  group  by  the  addition  (rf  a  molecule  of  alkyl- 
balide  or  other  ester,  the  auzochromic  effect  is  generally  inhibited. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  behaviour  is  shown  by  Malachite  Green 
and  Crystal  Violet  and  the  substances  obtained  by  the  alkylation  of  the 
latter  dyestuff.  Crystal  Violet  differs  from  malachite  green  by  the 
possession  of  an  extra  ^dimethylamiuo-group  in  the  third  benzene 
nudeus.  If,  however,  this  third  dimethylamino-group  be  converted  by 
the  action  of  methyl  chloride  into  a  trimcthyl-ammonium  chloride 
group.  Methyl  Green  is  obtained.  The  rdationship  is  rendered  dear 
by  consideration  of  the  formula: 

f  .C,H,  f  .C,H,.NCCHJ,  [  .C,H,.N(CH,),C1 

C    .C,H,.N(CH,),       C    .C,H^.N(CH,),        C    .C,H,.N(CH,), 
I  :C,H.TN(CH,),a      [  :C,H,:N(CH.),C1        |  :C.H,:N(CH,),a 

MmUchiU  Green.  CmUl  Violet.  UethylGnen. 

The  dyestuffs  of  this  dass  are  now  used  less  frequently  than  formeriy, 
they  suffer  from  the  disadvantage  that  on  warming,  alkyl  halide  is 
removed  and  Methyl-Violet  results. 

Iodine  Green  {Night  Green  or  Pomona  Green)  was  formeriy  prepared 
by  alkylation  with  methyl  iodide;  such  a  dyestuff  will  give  off  violet 
iodine  vapours  on  heating  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add. 

Hethyl  Green  {iiethylanUine  Green,  Paris  Green,  Light  Green,  Double 
Green,  or  Green  Powder)  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  slow  stream  of 
methyl  chloride  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Methyl  Violet  heated  to  40°, 
the  solution  being  kept  neutral  by  successive  additions  of  sodiiun 
hydroxide;  autodaves  are  not  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  alcohol 
is  subsequendy  distilled  off,  water  added,  any  Methyl- Violet  still  present 
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removed  by  sodium  carbonate  and  salt  and  the  Metbyl  Green  precipi- 
tated by  zinc  chloride  as  the  double  salt. 

The  corresponding  Ethyl  Great  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
bromide  on  Methyl  Violet  was  also  prepared  in  the  action  of  a  zinc 
double  salt,  possibly  of  the  fonnula  C3,H,oN,Cl,C,H,Br,  ZnCI,. 
Ethyl  Green  dyes  a  yellower  shade  than  Methyl  Green  but  both  dyes 
have  been  practically  displaced  by  the  green  dyestuSs  of  the  malachite 
green  series  which  are  not  only  of  greater  dyeing  power  but  also 
cheaper  to  manufacture. 

KOBolic  Acid  and  Aurin  Group. — The  compounds  of  this  series 
are  analogues  of  rosaniline  and  pararosaniline,  the  amino-  and 
imonium  salt  groups  of  the  latter  compounds  being  replaced  by 
hydrozyl  and  oxygen  respectively. 


.C,H,.NH, 
C    .C,H,.NH, 


-C.H^.OH 
.C,H,.OH 
:C,H,;0 


The  name  "Rosolic  acid"  (Rosols&ure)  was  given  by  Runge  to  a 
product  which  he  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  crude  phenol,  while 
Eolbe  and  Schmidt  gave  the  name  of  "Aurin"  to  a  dyestuff  which 
they  obtained  by  heating  phenol  and  oxalic  add  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid 

CjO^H,  +3  C,H»OH  =  C0  -(-3H,0  +C.,H,^0, 

The  2  compounds  are  evidently  closely  related;  considerable  con- 
fusion was  experienced  until  E.  and  O.  Fischer  pointed  out  that  the 
substances  were  homologous,  aurin  being  obtained  from  paiarosani- 
line  by  the  diazo- reaction  in  the  same  way  that  Caro  and  Wanklyn 
had  in  1865  obtained  rosoHc  add  from  rosaniline. 

Both  substances  are  phenolic  in  character,  they  may  be  reduced  to 
leu  co-compounds  (trihydroxytri  phenyl  methane  and  its  next  higher 
homologue),  and,  moreover,  show  weak  basic  properties  giving  salts 
with  acids  which  are  readEy  hydiolysed.  To  the  latter  compounds 
either  an  oxonium  or  carbonium  structure  may  be  assigned. 
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.C,H,.OH  [  .C^,.OH 

.C,H,.OH  .C^,.OH 

:C.B.:0{«  °'  1^C.H,:{°« 

When  heated  with  ammcoiia,  partial  or  total  replacement  of  by- 
drozyl  and  ketonic  oxygen  by  amino-  and  imino-gToups  may  result; 
in  tfae  former  case  Coralline  or  FeonitK  is  produced,  in  the  latter 
rosaniline  or  pararosaniline  according  to  whether  rosolic  acid  or 
aurin  has  been  employed  for  the  reaction. 

Pure  aurin  may  be  obtained  from  the  commercial  product  by  passing 
ammonia  gas  through  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  the  latter,  when 
steel-blue  crystals  of  ammonium  aurate,  Ci,H„0.(ONHJ„  are 
deposited,  the  impurities  remaining  in  solution.  The  washed  precipi- 
tate may  be  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  acetic  add,  or  simply 
exposed  to  the  air,  when  ammonia  volatilizes  and  pure  aurin  remains. 

When  pure,  aurin  forms  crystalline  needles  having  an  adamantine 
lustre  and  the  colour  of  chromic  add,  or  else  of  a  darker  shade  with  a 
blue  or  greenish-blue  reflecdon.  Aurin  is  fusible,  but  not  volatile 
without  decomposition. 

Commerdal  Aurin  or  rosoUc  add  contains  a  molecule  or  two  of 
water,  and  is  a  dark  amorphous  substance  with  a  beede-green  lustre. 
The  powder  is  red. 

Aurin  and  rosaurin  (rosolic  add)  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
though  their  solutions  have  a  reddish-yellow  colour.  They  dissolve 
very  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  somewhat  sparin^y  in  c<^d,  and  are  also 
moderately  soluble  in  gladal  acetic  add,  phenol,  creosote,  and  in  ether, 
but  are  insoluble  in  benzene  and  carbon  disulphade. 

Aurin  and  rosaurin  disserve  readily  in  solutions  of  ammonia  and 
fixed  alkalies  to  form  solutions  which  are  bluish-red  when  dilute  and 
yellowish-red  when  concentrated.  A  characteristic  change  in  the 
absorption-spectrum  occurs  on  dilution. 

Aurin  and  rosaurin  have  the  property  of  combining  both  with  adds 
and  bases.  The  former  compounds  are  the  more  definite;  but  ether 
extracts  aurin  and  rosaurin  from  its  addlfied  solutions  and  not  from 
its  alkaline  solutions. 

Solutions  of  aurin  are  decolourised  when  heated  with  sodium 
amalgam,  or  sodium  hydroxide  and  anc-dust,  colouriess  bydtaurin, 
Ci,H,,0„  being  formed.    The  alkaline  solution  is  also  decolourised 
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by  beating  with  excess  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  on  cooling  and 
acidifying  white  crystalline  flocks  of  hydrocyanaurin,  C,gH,,NO„ 
are  thrown  down. 

Yellow  Coralline. — This  colouiing  matter  is  prepared  by  treating 
8  parts  of  pure  phenol  in  the  cold  with  3.3  parts  of  strong  sulphuric 
add,  and  after  some  hours  adding  4.8  parts  of  oxalic  add,  and  heating 
the  whole  to  110°  for  34  hours.  In  addition  to  aurin  and  methyl- 
aurin,  more  or  less  oxidised  aurin,  and  paeudo-rosolic  add  or  coraUlne- 
phthaldn,  C,oH,,0„  are  also  produced,  and  a  sublimate  of  phenyl 
oxalate  has  been  observed  to  be  formed.  The  melt  is  poured  into 
water  and  purified  by  treatment  with  boiling  water.  The  product  is 
Yellow  Coralline,  and  forms  a  brown  resinous  substance  having  a  green 
metallic  lustre.  It  contains  about  30%  of  aurin,  besides  crystalline 
derivatives  of  rosolic  add,  and  resinous  bodies.  Its  reactions  are 
identical  with  those  of  aurin.  The  soluble  sodium  salt  of  Red  Coralline 
is  also  called  "yellow  coralline." 

Red  Coralline  or  Peonine  is  prepared  by  heating  2  parts  of 
Yellow  Coralline  with  i  of  strong  ammonia  to  r2o°-r40°  when  one 
of  the  hydroxyl  groups  is  replaced  with  formation  of  the  substance, 
CijHuOjCNHj),  which  is  predpitated  on  pouring  the  liquid  into 
water  and  addifying.  The  product  is  "Spirit  Soluble"  Red  Coralline, 
"water  soluble"  coralline  being  the  ammonium  salt.  The  first  forms 
lumps  with  a  metallic  lustre;  the  latter  a  brownish-red  porous  mass, 
soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add  with  yellow  colour.  The  red 
aqueous  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  is  unaltered  by  alkalies  and 
predpitated  yellow  by  adds.  Basic  lead  acetate  and  aluminium 
acetate  produce  orange  or  yellow  precipitates. 

Eupittonic  add  has  the  constitution  of  a  hexa-methyl-aurin,  but  as^ 
a  dyestuff  it  is  now  obsolete. 

Chrome  Violet  (Geigy). — ^Aurin-tricarboxylic  add  and  its  horoo- 
logues  may  be  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  formaldehyde  with 
salicylic  add  in  sulphuric  add  solution  and  simultaneous  oxidation. 
The  process  was  discovered  by  Sandmeyer  (German  patent  49,970); 
generally  nitrous  add  is  used  as  the  oxidising  agent  and  since  methyl 
alcohol  is  oxidised  to  formaldehyde  by  nitrous  add  the  colouring  matter 
may  be  produced  by  heating  together  a  mixture  of  methyl  alcohol, 
sulphuric  add,  salicylic  add  and  sodium  nitrite.  The  action  evidently 
.  takes  place  in  two  stages,  a  diphenylmethane  derivative  being  first 
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formed  which  undergoes  subsequent  condensation  with  salicylic  add 
under  the  influence  of  the  oxidising  agent. 

CH,0  +  aC,H.(OH)(COOH)=H,0  +  CHy{i)C,Hjj*j^jQjjy 

.C,H,(OH)(COOH) 
,„„  ,p     C.B.COHXCOOH) 

•'^•"■[.CPOH 

The  colouring  matter  gives  reddish-violet  shades  on  chromium  mor- 
dants; these  are  very  fast  to  soap. 

Mixed  dyestuSs  are  easily  obtained  if  the  2  stages  of  the  action 
are  carried  out  separately;  the  formaldehyde  is  first  condensed  with 
one  phenol  or  bydroxycarboxylic  add  and  the  resulting  diphenyi- 
methane  derivative  condensed  with  another  phenolic  compound. 

Phenolphthalem. — ^Phthalic  add  condenses  readily  with  phenols, 
amines  and  aminophenols  forming  compounds  which  may  be  dassed 
among  the  derivadves  of  triphenylmethane.  Should  phenol  itself 
be  employed,  a  product,  phenolphthalela,  is  obtained  which  certainly 
in  its  alkaline  salts  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  mono-hydroxyfuchsone- 
ortbocarboxylic  add.'  But  on  addifying  the  puqjle  solution  of  an 
alkaline  salt  a  colourless  compound  containing  2  hydroxy!  and  no 
carboxyl  groups  is  predpitated;  this  free  phenolphthalein  is  regarded 
as  a  dihydrozydiphenylphthalide.  The  rdadonship  of  phenolphtha- 
Idn  to  its  quinonoid  alkaline  salts  is  apparent  from  the  formube: 


.(i)    C:(C,H,.OH), 

>o  C^. 

.(3)CO^ 


I  :C,H.:0 
(  .C,H,.OH 


dtution  of  phmalpblbsleln  in  ■Ikkline  nlutum  is  no  lonscr  bu> 

...th  hvdnHcylunlne  obwrvsd  bjr  Piiedllnder   (Btr.,  1893.  aS,  17 

iijS)  the  *uppowd  oxiin  prooably  pomasing  m  different  eonititution  to  that  first  uainH 
to  It.  A  fu  more  Htidactory  buii  ii  the  isolation  by  A.  G.  Green  and  P.  £.  King  (Sfi 
i9ot.  Ml  ijfis:  190).  40>  }7>4:  Proe.  Chm.  Sx.,  1907,  IJ,  2aS;  J.  Soc,  CJmm.  IkL,  190 
37f  3w  I9'>9p  »,  63)  oJEred  quinoDoid  carboiryUc  caters 

i«  lactonoid  ethen 

CH,. CO.O^{;gg;^g^;      (Sm  Vol  3O 
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In  the  case  of  phenol  the  condensation  occurs  chiefly  in  the  para- 
position  to  the  hydroxy]  group,  a  small  quantity  undergoes  ortho- 
condensation  and  eUmination  of  water  taking  place,  "phenolpktkaUm- 
anhydride"  or  fiuoran  is  produced; 


CO 

C,H,/      "^  O  +  2C,H.0H  -  aH,0  + 

>o 

CO 


C,H«<^  ^O 


With  dihydric  phenols  and  amino-phenots  condensation  occurs 
normally  with  formation  of  hydroxy-  and  amino-fluorans  (e.  g., 
fiuorescein,  rhodamiae,  etc.);  since  all  these  dyestuSs  contEun  the 
pyrone  ring  it  will  be  preferable  to  treat  them  with  other  dyeatuffa  con- 
taining the  same  nucleus  and  not  consider  them  with  other  derivatives 
or  triphenylmetbane. 

Phenolphthalein  is  dealt  with  In  Vol.  3  (page  548). 

Fhenolphthalein  while  useless  as  a  dyestuff  is  a  valuable  indicator. 
On  account  of  its  small  dissociation  constant  (£=8X10-'",  Salm, 
Zeit.  Eiektrochem,  1906,  12,  99)  the  colour  of  its  alkaline  solutions  is 
dischai^d  when  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  is  small;  it  is 
therefore  a  valuable  indicator  for  weak  acids,  giving  the  point  of  neu- 
tralisation very  sharply.  As  it  reacts  in  alcoholic  and  ethereo-alcoholic 
solution  it  allows  of  the  titration  not  merely  of  the  soluble  but  also  of 
many  of  the  insoluble  organic  adds,  including  palmitic,  stearic,  oleic, 
Unoleic,  ridnoleic,  the  adds  of  colophony  (pinic,  pimaric,  sylvic),  etc. 
The  alkaloids  have  generally  no  marked  alkaline  reaction  on  phenol- 
phthalein, and  hence  the  amount  of  add  in  salts  of  morphine,  quinine, 
cinchonine,  quinidine,  brudne,  aniline,  and  urea,  operating,  if  necessary, 
in  alcoholic  solution,  can  be  ascertained  by  titration  with  standard 
alkali,  just  as  if  no  organic  base  were  present. 

The  value  of  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator  of  neutrality  is  com-' 
pletely  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts. 

Fhenolphthalein  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  A  1%  solution  keeps 
perfectly,  and  a  few  drops  are  suffident  for  each  titration. 

In  uung  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
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that  the  only  suitable  standard  alkaline  solutions  are  sodium  and 
potassium  hydroxides;  further  that  on  heating  with  an  excess  of  either 
of  these  reagents  it  is  liable  to  decolourisation.  An  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  will  be  found  la  a  paper  by  Green  and  Perkin  {Trans. 
Ckem.Soc.,  1904,  85, 398). 

General  Analytic  Ptoperties  of  the  Triphenybaetluuie  Djes. 

The  detection  of  dyestuffs  on  the  fibre  is  treated  in  a  separate  section, 
but  in  identifying  a  given  colouring  matter  by  special  tests  the  use  of 
the  following  reagents  should  be  kept  in  mind,  concentrated  and  dHute 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  the  dilute  adds  in  both  cases  being 
of  io%strengtfa,mtricacid(sp.gr.  1.40), ammonia  (sp.gr.  0.91),  sodium 
hydroxide  (10%  solution)  and  frequently  a  hydrochloric  add  solution 
of  stannous  chloride. 

The  effect  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  is  to  combine  with  the 
auzochromic  amino-groups  and  inhibit'tfadr  action  so  that  Malachite 
Green,  Magenta  and  Crystal  Violet  despite  thdr  diSercnces  in  shade 
all  give  yellow  or  orange  solutions  in  concentrated  sulphuric  adil. 
Concentrated  hydrochloric  add  produces  much  the  same  effect. 

10%  sulphuric  add  will  partially  combine  with  auxochromic  amino- 
groups  and  the  same  remark  holds  for  hydrochloric  add  of  moderate 
dilution.  The  different  marks  of  Methyl  Violet  and  Crystal  Violet  give 
generally  green  or  greenish-blue  colourations  with  10%  sulphuric  add; 
Malachite  Green  goes  to  a  darker  shade  under  the  same  conditions 
while  magenta  if  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add  and  then 
diluted  gives  a  colourless  solution.  Generally,  however,  dilutiou  of  a 
strong  sulphuric  add  solution  of  a  basic  dycstuff  eventually  restores  the 
original  colour  when  suffident  water  has  keen  added  to  hydrolyse  the 
di-  and  tri-add  salts  which  may  have  been  formed. 

The  action  of  nitric  add  probably  gives  nitro-derivatives  dther  of 
the  original  dyestuS  or  of  its  degradation  products,  the  fact  that  many 
dyestufis  which  give  other  shades  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  add 
give  yellow  (brown,  etc.)  solutions  with  nitric  add  points  to  a  breaking 
up  of  the  molecule. 

Ammonia  and  sodium  hydroxide  often  produce  pale  to  nearly  colour- 
less predpitates  in  the  case  of  basic  dyestuffs  of  the  triphenylmethane 
series,  the  solution  being  decolourised;  this  behaviour  is  of  course 
explained  by  the  production  of  colourless  carbinol  bases.    The  pre- 
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cipitates  of  the  latter  If  collected  and  dissolved  in  dilute  adds  do  not 
always  immediately  give  solutions  of  the  same  shade  as  the  origina] 
dyestuffs.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  Malachite  Green.  Addition 
of  alkali  produces  at  first  a  yellow  colour  base  which  passes  over 
gradually  into  tetramethyldiaminotriphenylcarbinol.  The  latter  forms 
a  colouriess  or  greyish  powder;  it  may  be  obtained  by  crystallisation 
from  petroleum  spirit  as  colouriess  leaflets  or  crystal  aggregates  of 
m.  p.  iao°.  This  colouriess  base  dissolves  to  a  nearly  colourless 
solutioa  in  dilute  acedc  add,  the  formation  of  colouring  matter  taking 
place  by  standing  some  time  in  the  cold  or  more  rapidly  on  heating. 
This  behaviour  is  easily  explained,  a  colouriess  acetate  of  the  carbinol 
base  is  first  formed  which  slowly  loses  water  giving  the  acetate  of 
malachite  green. 


.C,H, 

.C,H,.N(CH,), 
.C,H,.N(CH,),  ~ 
.OH 


.C,H, 

.C,H^.N(CHJ, 
.C,H,.N(CH0„H.C,H,O,  — 
.OH 

■C,H, 


.C,Hj.N{CH,), 

.C,H, :  N(CH,),.C,H,Oj 

Stannous  chloride  in  add  solution  generally  effects  a  more  or  less 
complete  reduction  to  the  corresponding  leuco-compound,  frequentiy 
the  solutions  are  completely'  decolourised,  in  other  cases  a  difference 
of  shade  is  observed.  The  greater  or  less  ease  with  which  the  colouring 
matter  Is  regenerated  from  the  leuco-compotmd  is  frequently  useful  in 
giving  an  Idea  as  to  the  dass  of  compounds  to  which  a  given  dyestuff 
belongs.  (The  process  of  subsequent  reoxidation  is  of  course  inap- 
plicable for  azo-compounds  since  fission  at  the  azo-linkages  takes 
place,  but  with  dyestuffs  the  molecules  of  which  are  not  ruptured  on 
reduction,  is  frequendy  of  great  use.) 

A.  G.  Green  has  utilised  this  difference  In  rate  of  oxidation  of  the 
leuco-compounds  In  his  scheme  for  the  qualitative  analysis  of  artifid^ 
dyestuffs  (/.  Chem.  Soc.  Ind.,  1893,  I3,  3),  and  points  out  that  there 
are  2  dasses  into  which  the  colouring  matters  may  be  divided. 


H  of  Uw  tripbenylmetluuM  dye*  tb«  action  with  (taaiunti  cbloridc  i*  alow. 
htIh  at  nMtnyl  violet  unuin  ■  bluiih  or  ■neniih  shule  whils  mBgentk 
rin*  an  only  iloirly  dtcowariMd.  Uany  dyitufii  on  the  other  hand  with 
m  tM  thiaaiiie.  aCTidlDB,  etc.  are  npidly  decolouriaed. 
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I.  Colours  whose  leuco-compounds  are  not  readfly  reozidised  on 
exposure  to  the  air;  in  this  class  are  included  all  colouriiig  matters  of 
the  triphenylmethane  series,  the  pbthalelns  or  pyrone  colours,  indophe- 
nols  and  indamines. 

a.  Colours  whose  leuco-compounds  are  rapidly  teoxidised  on 
exposure  to  air;  these  colours  belong  to  one  of  the  following  classes, 
azines,  oxazinea,  thiazines,  quinolinc  and  acridine  colours,  hydroxyan- 
tbraquinone  colours,  thiazole  colours  and  indigo. 

In  explanation  of  this  difference  in  behaviour  Green  has  suggested 
that  the  colours  of  Class  i  are  of  para-quinonoid,  those  of  Class  a  of 
ortho-quinonoid  type  {Proc.  Chem.Soc,  1892,8,  195;  1896,  13,  336). 

The  reviser  of  this  and  the  succeeding  sections  (to  sulphur  dyes 
included)  desires  to  acknowledge  the  help  obtained  by  reference  to 
the  works  of  Cain  and  Thorpe,  Friedlander,  Herrmann,  Nietzki, 
Schultz  and  Julius  (translation  by  Green),  and  further  to  tender  his 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Cassella  &  Co.  of  Frankfort,  the  Chemische  Fabrik 
Griesheim-Elektron,  Messrs.  Kalle  &  Co.,  of  Biebrich  and  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  in  Basle  for  the  information  they  have  so  kindly 
placed  at  his  disposal. 
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/'(i)CiHj<4)NHi 
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mvdil 

Pormiila 

RBnuuk* 
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Soluble 
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7.  PYSONE.  XARTHONE  AND  FLUORAN  DTES. 

Many  dyestuffs  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  pyione  ring 
in  the  molecule^  of  the  6  members  of  this  ring,  5  are  carbon  atoms 
and  the  remaining  member  an  oxygen  atom.  Pyione  itself  is  a  colour- 
less compomid,  but  when  mtuated  adjacent  to  i,  or  between  3 
aromatic  nuclei,  as  in  chromone  and  zanthone,  the  introduction  of 
auxochromic  groups  in  suitable  positions  gives  rise  to  a  number  of 
dyestuffs. 

O 

HC/^CH 

ii    :, 


Amtmg  the  structures  involving  the  pyrone  ring,  chromone,  Savone 
and  xanthome  may  be  specially  mentioned.  Many  naturally  occurring 
dyestuffs  are  hydro^^lic  derivatives  of  the  two  latter  compounds, 
while  the  artifidal  dyestuSs  of  the  series  are  almost  without  exception 
genetically  related  to  zanthone. 

The  pyronines  (I)  are  derived  from  fluorime  (II)  and  related  to 
Suorone  (III) 


Cl(CH,)pi, 
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while  Suoresceln  (IV  and  IVa)  and  its  derivatives  and  the  rhodamines 
(an  example  is  given  by  V  and  Va)  may  be  conddeied 


c 


C,H,<( 


COOH 


N(CH.)?"*"''-''^/\A-^''<':«.'- 


c^.<^o>o 


as  derived  either  from  fiuorone    and  fluorime  respectively  or  from 
a  parent  substance  fluoran  (phoiolphthaldn  anhydride) 


according  to  which  of  the  tautomeric  formiilx  is  taken.  It  seems 
ptobaUe  that  an  alkaline  solution  of  fluorescein  contains  salts  which 
pass  between  the  2  forms  corresponding  with  foimule  IV  and  IVa, 
for  NietEki  and  Scfaroeter  {Her.,  1895,  a8,  44)  obtained  on  alkylatioD 
a  colouriesa  lactonoid  diethyl-ether  and  an  isomeric  yellowish-red 
quioonoid  ether-ester  at  the  same  time.  An  osdllation  of  the  molecules 
of  fluorescein  between  the  a  structures  IV  and  IVa  has  been  suggested 
by  Hewitt  (Zeitsch.  physikal.  Ckem.,  1900,  34,  5)  in  explanation  of  the 
fluorescence  of  solutions  of  this  compound. 
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Pyronine  and  its  Derivatives. 

Pyronine  6  or  Casan  Piok  (Gerber)  may  be  obtained  either  from 
dimetbylaniliae  and  formaldehyde  or  from  the  latter  compound  and 
dimethyl-m-aminopbenol.  In  the  former  case  the  2  substances  are 
condensed  to  tetramethyl-^-diaminodlpbenylmetbane  which  is  then 
nitrated  and  reduced.  The  resulting  tetra-aroino-compound  is  then 
diazodsed  and  boiled  with  water  yielding  tetramethyl-^diamino-oo- 
dihydroxydiphenylmethane,  a  substance  which  may  also  be  produced 
l^  the  direct  condensation  of  formaldehyde  and  dimethyl-m-amino- 
phenol.'  Water  is  eliminated  by  means  of  sulphuric  add  and  the 
leuco-compound  oxidised: 


„n/\, 

CH, 
I 


^N(CH,), 


I 
.  C.H.(OH)N(CH.).+CH,0-H.O_'™-'-''i^°''     HO^"'™.'. 


(CH.).N./^/\/\^'"™-'-"_  (CH.,.N 


Pyronine  G  is  a  red  dyestuii  somewhat  resembling  the  rhodamines 
in  sliade.  It  occurs  in  die  form  of  green  crystals,  soluble  in  water, 
giving  a  red  solution  having  a  yellow  fluorescence;  also  soluble  in 
alcohol  with  a  red  colour  and  a  yellow  fluorescence.  On  treating  the 
aqueous  solution  with  sodium  hydroxide  a  pale  red  precipitate  is 
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produced;  the  addition  of  excess  of  hydrochloric  add  causes  the  colour 
of  the  aqueous  solution  to  become  bright  orange.  With  strong  sul- 
phuric add  the  dyestuff  gives  an  orange  solution,  which  becomes  red 
on  dilution  with  water. 

There  is  a  corresponding  tetra-ethyl  derivative  which  is  called 
Pyronine  B ;  its  shade  is  somewhat  bluer  than  the  preceding  compound, 
and  its  fluorescence  is  redder,  otherwise  its  reactions  are  similar  to 
those  described  for  Pyronine  G.  The  pyronines  dye  cotton  mordanted 
with  tannic  add  brilliant  bluish-red  shades. 

Acridine  red  3  B  (also  B,  and  BB)  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
pyronine  B  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate.  It  possibly  has 
the  formula: 


^(C1)(C,H,). 


It  is  a  brown  powder  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  giving  a  red  solution 
with  a  yellow  fluorescence.  Sodium  hydroxide  added  to  the  aqueous 
solution  produces  a  red  predpitate;  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  add 
changes  the  colour  to  orange.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid  the  dyestuff 
gives  a  yellow  solution  with  a  green  fluorescence;  dilution  with  water 
causes  the  colour  to  change  to  red. 

Acridine  red  is  dyed  with  a  tannin  mordant  on  either  cotton  or  silk 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  pyronines,  but  the  shade  obtained  is  more 
yellow  than  that  produced  by  the  latter.  The  colour  is  quite  fast  to 
washing  and  light. 

By  the  action  of  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  fuming  sulphuric  add 
(sulphur  sesquioxide)  on  tetramethyldiaminodiphenylmethane,  Sand- 
meyer  obtained  a  strongly  fluorescent  dyestuff  analogous  to  pyronine 
but  containing  a  sulphur  atom  in  place  of  the  oxygen  atom  of  the 
pyrone  ring.     (J.  R.  Geigy  and  Co.,  German  patent  65,739.) 

When  dimethyl-fR-aminophenol  is  condensed  with  benzotrichloride, 
a  dihydroxy  I -derivative  of  malachite  green  is  probably  first  produced; 
it  loses  water,  however,  passing  into  a  dyestuflt  Rosamine,  which  is 
simply  a  phenyi-derivarive  of  pyronine;  its  structure  is  given  by  the 
formula: 

Vol.  v.— ig 
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O 

C 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Kehrmann  advocates  an  oxontum 
formula  {()  for  the  dyestuSs  of  this  class, 


\/\y\/  '\y\x\y 

CH  CR 

I  II 

while  the  corresponding  formula  (II)  which  he  (Ber.,  1908,  41,  3441) 
assigns  to  the  hydroxyfluorones,  seems  quite  untenable.  (Kropp  and 
Decker,  Ber.,  1909,  43,  578.)  F.  G.  Pope  and  H,  Howard  who  have 
prepared  a  fluorone  to  which  either  the  structure  III  or  IV  must  be 
assigned 

o -0 


C 

IV 

find  that  it  is  not  dissolved  by  alkalies  which  renders  an  ozonium- 
phenol- betaine  formula  very  improbable,  {Trans.  Chem.  Soc.,  1910, 
97,  1023) 

Fluorescein,  CjoHuO,,  results  from  the  condensation  of  phthalic 
anhydride  and  resordnol.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  3  parts  of 
phthalic  anhydride  and  4  of  resordnol  to  3oo°-3io°  for  i  houT,or  till 
no  more  steam  is  evolved  and  the  melt  has  become  solid.  The 
product  is  purified  by  solution  in  sodium  hydroxide  and  addition  of 
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sodium  phosphate  and  caldum  chloride  to  the  solution,  when  the 
phosphate  of  caldum  carries  down  the  impurities,  and  the  fluorescein 
may  be  predpitated  by  addifying  the  filtrate. 

Fluorescein  forms  an  amorphous  yellow  predfutate  which  becomes 
ciystalline  and  yellowish-red  on  standing  or  drying,  and  then  contains 
C,jH,jO(-l-HjO.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily 
in  addified,  and  sparingly  in  hot  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellow 
colour.  When  freshly  predpitated  it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  benzene  and  chloroform.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  pale  yellow  and  non-fluorescent,  while  the  yeUowish-red 
alcoholic  solution  shows  a  green  fluorescence. 

Fluorescein  is  a  feeble  add,  dissolving  in  alkalies  with  dark  red 
colour.  The  strong  alkaline  solution  is  not  fluorescent,  but  on  dilution 
it  changes  to  reddish-yellow  and  yellow,  and  then  exhibits  a  magnifi- 
cent yellowish-green  fluorescence,  similar  to  that  of  uranium  glass, 
and  gives  an  absorption-spectrum  with  a  broad  dark  band  in  the  green. 
Even  if  the  solution  be  so  dilute  as  to  appear  colouriess  by  transmitted 
light,  the  green  bloom  is  still  visible. 

When  a  solution  of  fluorescein  in  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  is 
heated  with  mic-dust  the  liquid  becomes  colouriess  and  contains 
fiuorescin,  C,aH,40t.  On  filtering  from  the  excess  of  zinc  and 
exposing  the  liquid  to  the  air,  it  gradually  re-acquires  its  reddish 
colour,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen  and  re-formation 
of  fluorescein.  Or  if  the  colourless  liquid  be  addified  and  agitated 
with  ether,  the  fluorescein  is  dissolved,  and  on  evaporating  the  ether 
is  left  as  a  colourless  varnish,  soluble  without  colouration  in  sodium 
hydroxide,  giving  a  liquid  which  rapidly  turns  red  in  the  air  from 
formation  of  fluorescein.  The  oxidation  is  immediate  on  addition  of 
a  ferricyanide  to  the  alkaline  liquid. 

Fluorescein  dyes  silk  and  wool  yellow,  but  the  colours  are  not  fast. ' 
It  forms  insduble  takes  with  sOver,  lead,  etc.,  which  compounds  are 
not  poisonous,  and  hence  may  be  used  for  colouring  toys,  india- 
rubber  goods,  etc. 

Besides  its  feebly  add  properties  fluorescein  can  exerdse  weak 
basic  functions,  giving  salts  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  oxonium 
type.  (Baeyer,  Armalm,  1876,  183,  37;  Hewitt  and  Tervet,  Trans., 
190a,  81,  665.)  Similar  salts  with  adds  may  be  obtained  from  its 
colouriess  diethyl  ether  (Nietzki  and  Schroeter,  Ber.,  1895,  28,  56) 
and  the  parent  substance  fluoran.     (Hewitt  and  Tervet,  Lee.  Cit.). 
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The  constitution  assigned  to  fluoiesc^n  has  been  confirmed 
by  its  conversion  into  fluoran  or  phenolphthaleln  anhydride  (R. 
Meyer,  Ber.,  1891,  24,  uiajiS^a,  25,  1385;  1895,  38,  428);  which 
when  distilled  with  lime  gives  calcium  benzoate  and  xanthone: 

O 


+Ca(OH),=(C,H,.COO),Ca  + 


■CO^ 


The  position  o(  the  hydroxy!  groups  is  rendered  certain  by  the  fact 
that  the  dibromodihydroiybenzoylhenzoic  add  obtained  from  eosm 
(tetrabromofluorescdn)  by  the  action  of  alkalies  and  reconvertible 
into  the  latter  substance  by  elimination  of  phthalic  anhydride  by  direct 
heating  (R.  and  H.  Meyer,  Ber.  1896,  39,  2633)  may  be  condensed 
direcdy  to  a.  dibromodihydroxyanthraquinone  of  known  constitution 
(Heller,  Ber.,  1895,  a8,  312) 


OH 


CO  OH 


,C0^ 


tnsequently  fluorescein  and  eosin  must  possess  the  respective  formube, 


■'Vo/ 


or  have  equivalent  tautomeric  quinonoid  constitutions. 

Chrjrsolin  (sometimes  called  uraoin),  obtained  by  condensing 
benzyl  resordnol  and  phthalic  acid  in  presence  of  strong  sulphuric  add 
and  conversion  of  the  product  into  the  sodium  salt,  is  a  reddish-brown 
powder  possessing  a  greenish  reflex.    Its  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solu- 
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tions  are  yeUowisb-brown,  and  exhibit  a  remarkable  green  fluores- 
cence, which  disappears  with  formatioQ  of  a  brown-y^ellow  precipitate 
of  benzylfiuorescein  on  addition  (A  adds.  Tbe  precipitate  is  solu- 
ble in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  darkened  by  alkalies,  and  the 
solid  dye  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  add  with  yellow  colour,  and 
yields  a  yellow  predpitate  on  dflution.  With  stannous  chloride  and 
with  lead  salts,  chrysolin  gives  brilliantly  coloured  lakes.  It  dyes  silk 
or  wool  a  fast  yellow,  and  is  employed  in  cotton-dyeing  for  topping 
querdtron-ydlow,  the  quercitron  itself  acting  as  a  mordant 

Substitution  DerivatiTes  of  Fluorescein. 

Substitution  derivatives  of  fluorescein  may  be  obtained  by  the  con- 
densation of  substituted  phthalic  anhydrides  with  resordnol  or  by  the 
action  of  substitutlag  reagents  (halogens,  nitric  add)  on  fluorescein, 
or  by  combining  the  two  processes.  In  acting  upon  fluoresc^i  with 
bromine  or  nitric  acid,  dissubstituted  derivatives  are  first  produced 
and  eventually  tetrasubstituted  compounds. 

If  the  positions  in  the  parent  substance  fluoran  be  numbered  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme 


fluorescdn  may  be  described  as  3:6-dihydrozyfluoran,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  positions  4  and  5  are  those  first  attacked  on  substitu- 
tion, tbe  hydrogen  atoms  at  a  and  7  bdng  replaced  subsequently 
(L.  Matras,  Chem.  Zeit.,  1895,  19,  40S;  Arch.  Sci.  phys.  not.,  1895, 
[iiiji  33t  385;  Hewitt  and  Woodforde,  Trans.  Ckem.  Soc.,  1903,  81, 
893).    Compounds  containing  nitro-groups  in  positions  4  and  5  easily 
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take  up  a  molecule  of  water,  4 :  s-dinitrofluorescelu  for  instance  dis- 
sdviog  in  dilute  alkalies  with  a  brown  colour  (pyrone  ring  intact) 
which  passes  into  blue  on  warming.  This  colour  passes  into  a  dirt; 
shade  of  brown  on  continued  warming,  a  molecule  of  nitroresorcinol 
being  eUnunated  from  the  dinitrofluoresceln  molecule. 

Xitro-groups  in  positions  4  and  5  are  easily  displaced  by  halogen, 
but  not  those  in  2  and  7.  The  statements  which  are  sometimes  met 
with  that  the  same  dibromo-dinitroSuoresceIn  results  from  the  bromina- 
tion  of  dinitrofiuoresceln  and  the  nitration  of  dibromofluoresceln  as 
well  as  from  the  reaction  between  tetrabromofluorescein  and  nitric 
acid  (or  tetranitrofluoresceCn  and  bromine)  are  obviously  incorrect. 
Hewitt  and  Woodforde  (he.  cit.)  definitely  established  the  following 
relationships: 

.4:S-DinitrofluoresceIn   —   2:7-dibromo   -4:5-   dinitro- 

Fluorescdn  fluorescdtn. 

^4:S-Dibromofluorescrfn  —  4:5-dibromo    -a:7-dinitro- 

fiuoresceln. 

4 : 5-DinitrofiuoresceIn  and  its  2  : 7-dibrominated  derivative  dissolve 
in  cold  dilute  alkalies  with  a  brown  shade  passing  into  blue  on  warming; 
from  the  blue  solutions  adds  precipitate  compounds  containing  the 
elements  of  i  nu^ecule  of  water  in  excess  of  that  in  the  original  sub- 
stances, and  these  precipitates  dissolve  with  immediate  blue  colour  in 
cold  dilute  alkalies.  These  bydrated  compounds  (derivatives  of 
phenolphthaldn)  are  readily  converted  into  the  original  fluoran  deriv- 
atives by  crystallisation  from  boiling  acetic  add.  The  opening  of  the 
pyrone  ring  by  wanning  with  dilute  alkalies  does  not  occur  in  the 
case  of  4 : 5-dibromofluoresceIn,  eosin,  or  4:5-dibromo-3  :7-dinitro- 
fiuoresceln. 

Nitrated  fluoresceins  containing  more  than  a  nitro-groups  in  the 
molecule  do  not  give  a  blue  colouration  on  warming  with  alkalies. 

Tetrabromfluoresceiii,  or  acid  eosin,  CMH,Br,0(,  is  prepared  by 
gradually  adding  34  parts  of  bromine  to  zo  parts  of  fluorescein  dissolved 
in  8  times  its  wdght  of  strong  alcohol.  When  half  the  bromine  has 
been  added,  the  product  changes  from  reddish-brown  to  a  very  dark 
brown  colour.  This  marks  the  formation  of  the  dibromoderivative, 
which  is  easfly  soluble  in  alcohol.  On  continuing  the  addition  of  bromine 
the  tetrabromfluorescetn  separates  as  a  brick-red  crystalline  predpi- 
tate,  which  is  washed  with  a  little  alcohol  and  then  with  water.    An 
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alternative  method  of  preparation  is  to  mix  a  solution  of  fluorescdn 
in  sodium  hydroxide  with  a  solution  of  the  calculated  amount  of  bromine 
in  sodium  hydroxide,  and  then  acidify  the  liquid  with  hydrochloric 
add,  when  the  tetrabromfluorescein  is  precipitated. 

Tetrabromfluoresceln  closely  resembles  fluorescein  itself.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  its  reddish -yellow  solution  in  alcohol  is 
not  fluorescent  (distinction  from  fluorescein).  It  is  a  well-defined 
dibasic  acid,  the  salts  of  which  are  decomposed  by  mineral  acids,  but 
only  imperfectly  by  acetic  add. 

By  cautious  treatment  with  potassium  hydroxide,  add  eosin  yields 
the  potassium  salt,  CioHsBr^OgKi+dHiO,  which  is  known  in  com- 
merce RsSolitble  Eosin,  and  forms  a  red  powder  or  brownish-red  crystals 
with  blue  or  yellowish- green  reflection.  It  is  not  easily  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol,  but  dissolves  completely  in  3  or  3  times  its  weight  of 
water  to  form  a  reddish-yellow  solution.  This  on  dilution  becomes 
rose-coloured  and  exhibits  an  intense  yellowish-green  fluorescence, 
which  is  rendered  still  stronger  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The 
absorption-spectrum  shows  a  broad  dark  band  in  the  green,  destroyed 
by  mineral  adds,  but  not  by  acetic  add.  On  adding  hydrochloric  add 
the  solution  becomes  yellow,  and  on  heating  gives  a  yellow  predpitate 
of  tetrabromfluorescdn,  which  may  be  extracted  by  ether  and  removed 
from  the  ethereal  solution  by  agitation  with  an  alkali. 

The  sodium  salt  of  the  tetrabromfluoresceln  is  an  artide  of  commerce 
under  the  name  of  Eosin  C,'  or  in  the  form  of  garnet-red  crystals  as 
Eosin  B  extra.  It  dosely  resembles  the  potassium  salt.  The  ammo- 
nium salt,  known  as  Eosin  B,  of  a  red  appearance,  is  prepared  by  the 
direct  action  of  ammonia  gas  on  tetrabromfluoresceln.* 

By  the  addition  of  a  soluble  salt  of  eosin  to  solutions  of  the  heavy 
metals,  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble  lakes  are  obtained  as  predpitates. 
Silver  gives  red,  and  dnc,  cobalt,  iron,  manganese,  bismuth,  and  tin 
reddish-yellow  lakes. 

A  bright  vermilion  lake  may  be  obtained  by  nuxlng  the  solution  of 
eosin  with  starch  or  kaolin  and  predpitating  with  alum.  If  excess  of 
alkali  be  previously  added  to  the  solution,  the  predpitate  obtained  is 
carmine-red,  and  with  still  more  alkali  a  pink  lake  results.  From 
yellowish  shades  sulphate  of  zinc  or  magnesium  shotdd  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  alum. 

'Alio  Imown  «■:  Eosin  ytUetrish,  Eorin  GGF.  Waltr  Sainbtt  Eosin,  Eosin  A,  Eosin  y/. 
and  Eotin  *J.  Eosin  KS.  Eoiin  DH,  and  Eosin  J JF. 

'£cinn  Onific*,  Eosin  3G,  Salmon  Pink,  etc.,  mre  mixtuni  of  di- and  tetni.brom9uon>cein. 
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VermilionetU  is  a  brilliant  lake  obtained  by  predpitating  eosin  by 
lead  acetate.  Lighter  shades  are  obtained  by  also  adding  sodium 
catbonate.  A  very  bright  Tennjlion-coloured  product  is  obtained  by 
stitring  up  red-lead  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  eosin  and  then  adding 
lead  acetate  to  complete  precipitation.  Basic  chromate  of  lead  (chrome- 
red)  gives  even  a  brighter  red  than  red-lead.  Vennilionette  some- 
times contains  a  considerable  proportioti  of  barium  sulphate  or  other 
diluent. 

Tetraiodofluorescein,  or  iodeosin,  C,oH,I,0(,  is  prepared  by 
mixing  solutions  of  fluorescein  and  iodine  in  sodium  hvdroxide,  and 
then  adding  acetic  add.  Its  alkaline  salts  are  sold  as  Eosin  Blue-Shade 
(soluble  in  water) ,  Eosin  J,  Erythrosin,  Erylhrosin  B,  Pyrosin  B,  lodeosin 
B,  Dianthin  B,  Soluble  Primrose,  and  Erythrosin  D.  ^  The  sodium  salt 
is  brown-red  and  the  ammonium  salt  light  brick-red.  Their  aqueous 
solutions  are  not  fluorescent  (distinction  from  the  brominated  eosins), 
and  on  treatment  with  zinc-dust  and  ammonia  the  iodine  is  eliminated 
and  a  colourless  solution  of  fluorescein  obtained,  turning  red  on  ex- 
posure to  air,  with  formation  of  fluoiescela.  Erythrosin  G  is  the 
sodium  or  potassiimi  salt  of  dl-iodofluorescein. 

Dibromo-dinitro-fluorescein  b  obtained  technically  by  acting  on 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  dibromofluorescein  with  nitric  acid  (Nietzki). 
It  is  a  fairly  strong  dibasic  add  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic 
add  but  readily  soluble  in  alkalies  with  a  crimson  shade;  the  solution 
shows  no  fluorescence.  The  diacetyl  and  dibenzoyl  derivatives  are 
colouriess  and  melt  at  315°  and  301°  (with  decomposition)  respectively. 
The  salts  are  known  in  commerce  as  Safrosin,  Eosin  Scarlet,  Dapknin, 
Eosin  BN,  Methyl  Eosin,  EasinScarkl  B,  Eosin  B,  Scarlet  J,  JJ,  and  V, 
Nopalin,  Eosin  Scarlet  BB,  Eosin  BW,  Imperial  Red,  and  Eosin  DHV. 
The  potassium  and  sodium  salts  are  dark  brown  or  green  powders, 
while  the  ammonium  salt  is  red.  A  mixture  of  bromonitro-fluorescdn 
with  the  di-  and  tetra-nitro-derivatives  is  known  Bistuticienne.  Rubeosin 
is  a  nitrochlorofluoresceln,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  add  on 
Aureosin,  which  is  itself  a  chlorinated  fluorescein. 

Tetrabromo-dichlorofluoreacein,  C„H«CljBr(0,.— In  all  the 
substituted  fluoresceins  hitherto  described  the  replaced  hydrogen 
belongs  to  the  resordnol  residue,  but  eosins  may  also  be  prepared  in 
which  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  phthalic  a-cxi.  residue  are  replaced- 
Thus  when  dichlorophthalic  add  acts  on  resordnol  a  dichlorofluo- 

'  Somo  of  thoc  nanin  tav  applied  to  the  alkaline  ulu  of  s  di-iudBuorescris,  CnKigliOt. 
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rescdn  is  obtained,  and  by  brominating  or  iodjnadng  this  substance  other 
colouring  matters  result.  Rose  Bengaie^  and  Phioxin'  are  dyes  of  this 
kind,  the  former  being  the  potassium  or  sodium  salt  of  tetraiodo- 
dichlorofluoresceln,  and  the  latter  the  potasdum  salt  of  tetrabromo- 
dichloro-  (or  tetrachloio-)  fluorescein.  Cyanosin  is  the  potassium  salt 
of  the  methyl  or  ethyl  eater  of  phioxin.  Phioxin  TA  {Eosin  10  B, 
Erythrosin  B)  is  the  sodium  salt  of  tetrabromtetrachlorfluoresccln. 

Esters  of  Substituted  Fluoresceins. — The  methyl  and  ethyl 
esters  of  tetrabromfiuorescein  are  obtained  by  heating  eosin  with 
methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  by  heating  add  eosin  with 
methyl  or  ethyl  bromide,  or  by  brominating  fluorescein  in  hot  alcohol, 
when  esterificatioa  and  bromination  occur  simultaneously.  The 
potassium  salt  of  ethyUtetrabrom&uoresc^n  is  a  red  crystalline  sub- 
stance with  a  greenish  reflex.  It  has  found  a  considerable  application 
in  silk-dyeing,  and  is  known  as  Spirit-eosUt,  Etkyl-eosin,  Rose  JB., 
Spirit  Primrose,  Eosin  BB,  Eosin  S,  etc.  Metkyl-eosin  is  of  very 
similar  character. 

Methyl-  and  ethyl-eosin  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol,  but  they  dissolve  ea^y  in  proof-spirit,  the  dilute 
.  solutions  having  a  beautiful  fluorescence. 

Reactions  of  the  Eosins. — The  halogen  derivatives  of  fluorescein 
give  solutions  which  fluoresce  more  feebly  than  fluorescein  itself,  the 
introduction  of  nitro-groups  inhibiting  the  fluorescence  completely. 
The  absorption  spectra  of  these  substances  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
C.  H.  Bothamley,  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1887,  6, 433)  and  J.  Formknek 
(Speklroskopiscker  Nackweis  kUnsUicher  organisckeH  Farbsloffe).  The 
commercial  eosins  are  usually  soluble  alkaline  salts;  from  their  aqueous 
solutions  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the  free  substituted  fluoresceins. 
In  all  cases  the  precipitates  are  soluble  in  ether,  and  on  agitating  the 
separated  ethereal  solution  with  sodium  hydroxide  or  ammonia  the  eosin 
passes  into  the  alkaline  liquid  with  characteristic  colour,  and  usually 
with  fluorescence.  On  reduction  the  eosins  readily  give  leuco-com- 
pounds.  R.  Benedikt  {Ckemiker  ZeUung,  1883,  7,  57)  carried  this 
out  by  shaking  a  dilute  ammomacal  solution  in  the  cold  with  dnc  dust; 
all  eosins  are  rapidly  decolourised  by  this  treatment.  If  the  solutions 
be  filtered  they  do  not  re-oxidise  very  rapidly  (see  Green,  /.  Soc.  Ckem. 
Ind.,  1893,  13,3);  in  most  cases  they  pass  back  eventually  to  the 

>  Known aln u Ri>i(  BtiuaU,  N..AT.G. 

'  Known  Bin  u  PMmih  F.  Erytkrasiii  BB.  and  New  Pink. 
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original  eoan,  but  ia  the  case  of  Eosia  J  (lodoeosin)  iodioe  is  replaced 
by  hydrogen  and  the  colourless  fluorescein  solution  obtained  on 
reduction,  when  oxidised  shows  the  powerful  green  fluorescence  of 
fluorescein  itself.  The  original  colour  is  not  obtained  in  the  case  of 
Safrosin  (dinitro-dibromofluoresc^n),  the  nitro-gioups  being  reduced 
to  amino-groups.  The  colourless  solution  obtained  in  this  case 
oxidises  again  with  considerable  rapidity,  giving  a  cheny-ted,  non- 
fluorescent  solution. 

Aurin  and  its  allies  present  a  somewhat  close  analytical  resemblance 
to  the  eosins;  but  their  ammoniacal  solutions  are  not  fluorescent,  and 
no  bromine  or  iodine  vapours  are  evolved,  on  heating  the  substance 
-  with  sulphuric  add  and  manganese  dioxide. 

The  eosins  produce  on  silk  and  wool  all  shades  of  colour  from  a 
reddish-orange  to  a  cherry-red  and  purple.  The  ydlowisb  shade  is 
produced  by  Eosin  G,  and  the  bluest  by  Bengal  Red.  For  dyeing 
cotton  with  eosins,  the  fabric  is  mordanted  with  alumina  or  tin  for 
yellow  shades,  and  with  lead  salts  for  blue  shades.  The  colours 
produced  arc  not  so  fast  as  those  on  wool  or  silk,  and  are  affected  by 
light. 

The  eosins  soluble  in  water  are  slightly  removed  whtn  fibres  dyed  . 
with  them  are  treated  with  warm  water,  especially  if  a  little  ammonia 
be  added.  Spirit- soluble  eosins  are  not  affected  by  water,  but  are 
dissolved  from  the  fibre  by  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  eosins  soluble  in 
water. 

Phthaleins  of  Other  Phenols. — Phthalic  anhydride  may  be 
condensed  with  many  other  polyhydric  phenols  yielding  bydroxy- 
derivatives  of  fluoran  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  no  great  technical 
importance.  By  heating,  however,  with  gallic  add  at  aoo°,  the  latter 
loses  carbon  dioxide  and  galldn,  a  condensation  product  of  the  result- 
ing pyrogallot,  is  obt^ed.  Like  fluorescdn,  this  substance  may  be 
regarded  dther  as  a  fluoran  derivative  or  as  possessing  a.quinonoid 
structure: 

HO    0    OH  HO    O    OH    O 

HOf^.'^^/^  OH  HO,'' 
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Its  alkaline  salts  dissolve  in  water  with  a  red  colour;  excess  of  alkali 
causes  the  solution  to  turn  blue.  The  dyestufl  gives  insoluble,  greyish- 
violet  aluminium  and  chromium  lakes;  it  is  used  for  printing  with  the 
acetates  of  these  two  metals,  the  acetic  add  being  subsequently 
removed  by  steaming.* 

Coentlein. — This  dyestuff  is  produced  by  heating  gallein  with 
30  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  to  300°  and  pouring 
into  water.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
dissolves  somewhat  with  a  green  colour  in  gladal  acetic  acid,  easily 
with  olive-green  colour  in  strong  sulphuric  add,  and  with  a  blue  shade 
in  hot  aniline. 

Coeruldn  differs  from  gallein  by  the  elements  of  water  and  as  it 
yields  phenylanthracene  on  distillation  with  zinc  dust,  Omdorff 
and  Brewer  (Am.  Chem.  J.,  1899,  33,  430)  have  assigned  to  it  the 
constitution: 

HO    O    OH 

^,0H 


\y 


Coemlein  S  or  SW  is  soluble  in  water  and  obtained  from  coerulein 
by  combination  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite. 

An  isomer  of  gallein  which  colours  alumina  mordants  a  fine  red 
has  been  obtained  by  Feuerstein  and  Liebennann  by  the  condensation 
of  phthalic  anhydride  with  i:3:4-trihydroxybenzene  (Ber.,  1901,  34, 
3399,  2637). 

Rhodamines  and  Anisolines. — Whereas  fluorescdui  and  its 
derivatives,  although  capable  of  weak  basic  (oxonium)  function,  are 
chiefly  characterised  by  addic  character,  well  marked  basic  dyestuSs 
are  obtained  by  the  condensadon  of  phthalic  and  other  similar  anhy- 
drides with  ffl-aminophenol  and  its  derivatives.     These  compounds, 

I  Gallein  lilw  fluomcetn,  lomu  lalM  with  a  number  of 
dacompoBd  by  inter.  ^Ueln  hydnta,  ChHiiOtHiO,  : 
the—  propertit*  m  a  ready  oieuii  of  purifyins  the  cc 
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which  give  magnificeDt  red  shades  and  have  very  largely  displaced  the 
eosins,  may  also  be  obtained  from  fluorescein  by  conversion  of  the 
latter  into  Its  dichloride  and  subsequent  reaction  with  dialkylamines. 
The  rhodamines  may  be  written  dther  with  a  dlamino-Suoran  or  with 
a  quinonoid  carboxylic  structure;  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable 
in  the  salts  at  any  rate  ance  on  heating  a.  ihodamine  chloride  with  an 
alcohol  a  carboxylic  ester  is  produced.  The  first  of  these  esters  was 
introduced  by  Monnet  under  the  name  of  "  Anisoline."  He  attributed, 
however,  an  incorrect  structure  to  the  substance  he  had  obtained.  The 
structures  of  typical  rhodamines  and  anisolines  may  be  shown  by  tbe 
following  formulie: 


o 

i 


/ 

N:ooH 


(CH,)^^ 


/N(CH,),Cr 


'  '  N:oocH, 

Aniaoline. 

The  rhodamines  and  anisolines  are  thus  represented  as  carboxyllc 
acids  and  esters  respectively  of  dyestuffs  of  rosamine  type. 

Mixed  rhodamines  01  substances  intermediate  between  rhodamines 
and  Suorescdns  have  been  obtained  by  the  Bindschedler  Company  of 
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Basel,  by  condensing  equimolecular  quantities  of  phthalic  anhydride 
and  alkylated  »«-aminophenoIs  to  derivatives  of  benzoylbenzoic  acid 
and  then  allowing  the  latter  substances  to  react  with  a  second  molecule 
of  a  different  m-aminophenol  or  a  phenol,  the  mixed  dyestuffs  obtained 
in  the  latter  case  being  known  as  rhodines. 

The  Violamines  are  acid  dyestufis  of  this  series;  they  are  obtained 
by  the  condensation  of  fluorescdn  chloride  with  aniline  or  other 
aromatic  bases  and  subsequent  sulphonation;  they  are  useful  dyestuffs 
for  wool. 

The  anhydride  of  practically  any  dicarboxylic  add  of  grouping 

■C— CO. 

I         >o 
■c— CO^ 

will  condense  with  ffi-amlno-phenols  to  give  rfaodamines;  Shodamine 
S,  which  gives  a  beautiful  red  on  wool,  is  obtained  from  succinic 
anhydride. 

The  rhodamines  generally  dissolve  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  yellow  colour,  the  red  shade  being  restored  on  dilution. 
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8.  nTDAMERES  AND  nTDOPHENOLS. 

By  the  dmultaneous  ozidation  of  i  mt^ecule  of  a  monamiDe  with  i 
of  a  ^-diamine  containing  at  least  i  primary  amino-group,  substances 
are  produced  known  as  indamines.  The  simplest  indamine  resulting 
from  the  ozidation  of  a  mixture  of  ^phenylenediamine  and  aniline 
must,  as  free  base,  possess  the  constitution 

NH,.C,H,.N:C,H,:NH. 

Its  salts  are  greenish-blue  and  soluble  in  water,  it  is  unstable  toward 
an  excess  of  add,  yielding  quinone,  and  on  heating  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  an  aniline  salt,  phenosafranine  is  produced. 

The  indamine  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  dimethyl-^phenylene- 
diamine  and  dimetbylasiline,  known  only  as  quinonoid  ammonium 
salts  under  the  name  of  Bindschtdler's  Green  has  no  technical  import- 
ance, being  easily  decomposed  by  excess  of  adds  and  alkalies. 

The  simplest  indamine  yields  ^-diamino-diphenylamine  on  reduc- 
tion; Bindschedler's  Green  gives  the  corresponding  tetramethyl 
derivative. 

Tolylene  Blue  {Toiiuylene  Blve)  is  more  stable  and  may  be  obtdned 
by  the  action  of  the  hydrochloride  of  nitrosodimethylaniline  on  m- 
tolylene-diamine  or  by  the  simultaneous  oxidation  of  the  latter  base 
with  dimetbyl-^phenylenediamine.  Its  constitution  and  conversion 
into  the  aziae  dyestuff,  Tolylene  Red  on  heating  are  represented  by 
the  equation: 


NH,/^NH,   /\/N(CH,),Cl 

+  0-H,0 


NH  /^/N'V/N 

I  I        |N(CH,),HC1 


The  indoplienols  differ  from  the  indamines  in  that  they  are  used 
technically.  The  chief  member  of  the  dass  is  prepared  by  reducing 
nitrosodimethyl-aniline  in  aqueous  solution  to  dimethyl-paraphenyU 
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enediamine,  NHj.C,H,.NCCH,)j,  filtering  and  treating  the  atrate 
with  a  solution  of  3  molecules  of  a-naphthol  in  sodium  hydroxide. 
Potassium  dichromate  is  next  added,  and  then  acetic  acid  till  the  liquid 
acquires  an  add  reaction,  when  the  colouring  matter  is  precipitated. 
Indophenol  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  nitroso- 
dimethylaniline  on  a-naphthol. 

Indophenol  or  Haphthol  Blue,  C,jHibN,0,  prepared  as  above,  is 
a  feeble  base  which  probably  has  the  constitution  expressed  by  the 
formula:  (CH^jN.C.H^.N  :  (i)C,„H,(4)  :  O. 

This  is  borne  out  by  its  reduction  by  stannous  acetate  to  a  leuco- 
compound  possessing  both  acid  and  basic  properties,  and  having  the 
formula:  {CH^,N.C,H^.NH.C,,H,.OH. 

Commercial  Indophenol  N  forms  a  blue  paste  or  dark  brown  powder, 
which  when  dry  has  a  coppery  reflection  and  closely  resembles  some 
varieties  of  indigo.  When  heated  it  sublimes  in  needles.  Indophenol 
is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  blue  colour, 
and  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  a  dirty  yellow-brown  colour,  the 
solution  giving  a  brown  precipitate  on  dilution.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  turned  reddish-brown  by  hydrochloric  add,  but  is  unchanged 
by  alkalies.  The  alicaline  solution,  or  the  solid  dye  in  presence  of 
alkali,  is  decolourised  by  reducing  agents,  such  as  stannous  chloride  or 
glucose,  so  that  a  vat  can  be  prepared  from  indophenol  in  the  same 
way  as  from  indigo. 

Reduced  indophenol,  or  white  indophenol,  CigH^gNgO,  occurs 
in  commerce  as  a  yellowish-white  paste,  soluble  in  pure  or  acidified 
water.  It  is  not  changed  by  hydrochloric  add.  In  presence  of  an 
alkali  and  air  it  graduaUy  oxidises  to  blue  indophenol,  or  immediately 
on  cautious  treatment  with  potassium  dichromate  or  a  hypochlorite. 

Indophenol  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  indigo  in  wool  and  cotton 
dyeing.  It  forms  a  lake  with  chromic  oxide.  On  the  fibre  it  is  best 
recognized  by  being  turned  greyish-brown  or  dark  grey  by  treatment 
with  somewhat  dilute  (10%)  hydrochloric  acid,  while  indigo  and  other 
dark  blue  dyes  are  unaffected. 

Indophenol  may  be  applied  as  an  ingrain  colour  by  impregnating 
the  material  with  a  mixture  of  the  diamine  and  phenol,  and  subse- 
quently developing  the  colour  l^  oxidation  with  potassium  dichromate 
or  bleaching  powder.  The  colours  obtained  with  indophenol  are  very 
fast  to  soap  and  light,  but  being  very  sensitive  toward  adds,  prevents 
the  substitution  of  indophenol  for  indigo. 
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Aniline  Black. — By  the  oxidation  of  aniline  under  suitable  con- 
ditions a  very  stable  black  colouring-matter  is  formed.  The  most 
perfect  black  is  yielded  by  pure  aniline  boiling  at  iSa"*, 

Although  the  constitution  of  aniline  black  cannot  be  safely  regarded 
as  quite  settled,  Willstatter 's  recent  work  points  to  its  being  a  compli- 
cated indamine  and  for  that  reason  it  will  be  considered  under  the  same 
heading  as  indamines  and  indophenols. 

The  oxidation  of  aniline  to  aniline  black  may  be  effected  by  potas- 
sium dichromate,  pennanganate,  or  chlorate,  and  by  various  other 
oxidising  agents.  In  practice,  a  readily  changeable  metallic  salt  is 
employed  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  a  very  suitable  combination  being  a 
chlorate  (preferably  that  of  sodium)  and  cupric  sulphate.  Ammo- 
nium vanadate  now  receives  an  application  in  the  production  of  aniline 
black,  as  it  is  readily  reduced  to  vanadium  chloride,  and  this  is  imme- 
diately reoxidised  to  a  vanadate  by  the  chlorate  simultaneously  em- 
ployed. I  part  of  vanadium  will  do  the  work  of  4,000  of  copper,  and 
suffice  for  the  production  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  parts  of  aniline 
black.  Electrolytic  oxygen  may  also  be  em^doyed  for  producing 
aniline  black. 

To  produce  aniline  black  in  a  pure  state,  40  parts  of  aniline  hydro- 
chloride, 40  of  cupric  sulphate,  30  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  16  parts 
of  ammonium  chloride  should  be  dissolved  in  500  parts  of  water,  and 
the  solution  heated  to  about  60°.  The  black  precipitate  formed  may 
be  purified,  if  desired,  by  boiling  it  successively  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chlorofonn.  The  product  is  the  hydro- 
chloride of  a  base  called  nigraniline,  which  may  be  obtained  in  afree 
state  by  treating  the  colouring  matter  with  a  dilute  alkali. 

Nigraniline  has  often  been  regarded  as  having  the  empirical  formula 
C,H,N,-  its  molecular  formula  was  regarded  by  Nietzki  as  CjoHj^N^. 
According  to  Liechti  and  Suida,  however,  aniline  black  is  a  chlorinated 
base  called  emeraldine,  containing  C,,H,4C1N„  all  the  salts  of  which 
contain  chlorine,  which  cannot  be  removed  even  by  treatment  with 
argentic  oxide.  Aniline  black  is  turned  dark  green  by  sulphurous 
acid,  and  other  mineral  adds  also  afEect  it;  but  if  it  be  treated  with  an 
add  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  the  black  colour  becomes  per- 
manent, and  is  so  longer  aSected  by  treatment  with  adds  or  reducing 
agents.  According  to  Liechti  and  Suida,  this  imalterable  black  is  not 
a  chromate  of  the  base,  but  the  compound  of  an  oxidation-product 
with  chromic  oxide  (CrjO,). 
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By  treatment  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  add,  aniline  black  is  reduced 
to  paradjaminobenzene,  paradiamino-diphenylamine,  and  other 
products. 

Powerful  oxidising  agents,  such  as  chromic  add  mixture,  convert 
aniline  black  into  quinone,  CgH^Oj. 

Aniline  black  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphonic 
acids,  whidi  are  insoluble  in  acidified  water,  and  are,  therefore, 
predpitated  on  adding  water  to  the  solution.  On  protracted  washing 
with  water  the  precipitate  dissolves  with  green  colour.  The  alkali- 
metal  compounds  of  sulphonated  aniline  black  dissolve  in  water  with 
blue-black  colour.  The  solutions  are  decolourised  by  reducing  agents 
(«.  g.,  zinc-powder,  glucose),  but  recover  their  original  tint  on  ex- 
posure to  air.  The  fact  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  an 
aniline-black  vat. 

Aniline  black  differs  remarkably  from  most  other  aniline  colours 
in  that  it  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  adds,  soap-lye,  and 
alkaline  solutions.  Hence  the  applicadon  of  ready-formed  aniline 
black  is  very  limited,  and  it  is  usually  produced  in  the  fibre  itself. 
It  yields  an  extremely  fast  and  pure  black  on  cotton,  but  it  is  not  well 
suited  for  dyeing  silk  or  wool.  Its  chief  application  is  in  the  dyeing 
of  cotton  hosiery  where  its  great  fastness  and  permanence  render  it 
an  espedally  desirable  dye.  Many  precautions,  however,  must  be 
employed  in  the  proper  dydng  of  it,  as  it  is  a  process  which  is  very 
liable  to  tender  the  fibre,  owing  to  the  add  fumes  liberated  in  the 
oxidation  of  the  dyestuff. 

On  the  fibre,  aniline-black  is  easily  recognised  by  its  resistance  to 
reagents,'  being  unchanged  by  alkalies,  and  either  wholly  unchanged 
by  adds  or  turned  slightly  greenish,  the  black  colour  being  restored 
by  alkalies.  Weak  oxidising  agents  have  no  effect,  but  if  the  fibre  be 
treated  alternately  with  strong  solutions  of  potassium  permanganate 
and  oxalic  add,  several  times  in  succession,  the  colour  will  be  destroyed. 
Hypochlorites  change  the  colour  to  brownish-red,  but  if  the  fibre  thus 
treated  be  washed  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  becomes  black  again. 
The  constitution  of  aniline  black  has  recently  aroused  considerable 
interest  and  A.  G.  Green  (VII  InUmalional  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  London,  1909;  J.Soc.  Dyers,  1909,  25,  188)  proposed  the 

1  Fibm  dyed  »ilh  logawod  black  Ic 
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following  constitudonal  formube  for  the  stagesi  in  the  formation  of 
aniline  black: 

C,H,C  >NH  CJJ,<  JN.Cl 


Emaimldiila  Niinailiiie 

(C„H„N,)  (C„H„N,C1) 

C.H^<;         C^,.N.C!     )n 
^NH  C,u/ 

Ungieenable  blMk. 

CC„Hj.N(a) 

R  WillsUtter  {Ber.,  1909,  42,  2147,  4118)  states  that  anjline  black  is 
derived  from  a  leuco-base,  C„Hf]N'B  or  constitutionally 

<'"~Nnh/~\(jh/  ^nh/^nh/    "'^nh/   "^h/     Vh/     y^H, 

By  oxidation  either  3  or  4  of  the  benzene  nuclei  can  become  quinonoid, 
the  last  stage  of  the  oxidation  being 

C,H,.N:C,H,:N.C,H..N:C,H,:N.C,H,.N:C,H,:N.C,H,.N:C,H.:NH 
In  either  case  the  :NH  group  may  be  hydrolysed  and  replaced  by  :0; 
for  the  reactions  of  these  difierent  forms  of  aniline  black,  reference  may 
be  made  to  WillstStter  and  Dorogi  {Loc.  cit.,  4133). 

Another  view  of  the  constitution  of  aniline  black  is  due  to  Bucherer 
{Ber.,  1909,  42,  3931]  who  regards  it  as  a  composite  azine.  (See 
further  Green  and  Woodhead,  Trans.,  1910,  97,  3388.) 

Indochromogen  S  is  an  indophenol  produced  by  the  condensation 
of  i!3-naphthaquinone-4;6-disulphonic  acid  with  diethyl-p-phenylene- 
diamine-thiosulphonic  acid  which  furnishes  Indochtomine  T, 
{Brilliant  Alizarine  Blue)  a  thiazine  dyestuff.  Indochromogen  S  is  a 
blue  powder  giving  a  reddish-violet  solution;  it  is  printed  with  a  chrome 
mordant  and  steamed,  whereby  the  resulting  indochromine  is  lixed  on 
the  fibre. 

9.  AZINE  DYESTUFFS. 

As  the  pyionine,  fluorescein  and  acridine  dyestuSs  differ  from  those 
of  the  di-  and  tri-phenylmethane  series  by  the  linking  up  of  2  of  the 
benzene  nuclei  by  a  bridge  oxygen  or  nitrogen  atom  to  give  a  pyrone- 
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or  pyridine- ring,  so  the  introduction  of  nitrogen,  oxygen  or  sulphur  into 
the  indamines  and  indophends  gives  rise  to  azine,  oxazine  or  thiazine 
derivatives.  Just  as  leuco-indamines  axe  amino-derivatives  of  dipbenyl- 
amine,  so  the  leuco-compounds  obtained  from  azine,  oxazine  and 
thiazine  dyestuffs  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  dihydrophenazine, 
phenoxazine  and  thio-diphcnylamine  respectively.  The  relationships 
of  these  compounds  to  diphenylamine  are  rendered  evident  by  the 
following  formulfc: 

NH  NH  NH  NH 

NH  U  S 

DiphcnyUminc.  DibydropbCDaiioe.  Oxaiine.  Thiodiphmylanune. 

Since  the  ozidatioii  of  a  ^diamino-diphenylamine  salt  can  only  result 
in  the  production  of  a  ^-quinonoid  indamine 
NH 

+0-H,0  + 
NH,l,        ^NH„HC1 

N 

nhJ      i        ^    ^. 

\y         X/\NH,HC1 

it  seems  but  natural  to  assign  a  corresponding  quinonoid  structure  to 
phenosafranine,  representing  the  oxidation  of  its  leuco-compound  by 
the  equation 


NH 


+  O  -  H,0  + 
.NH„HC1 
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Phenosafranine  salts  are,  however,  derired  from  a  powerful  base,  and 
quatemaiy  ammonium  salts  sdU  lem^  when  the  amino-gioups  are 
acetylated  or  even  removed,  so  that  phenylphenazonium  chloride  and 
diacetylsafranine  chloride  having  to  be  represented  bj  fonnuis  I  and 
II  respectively,  the  possibility  of  phenosafranine  as  chloride  p 
Structure  III  must  be  taken  into  account. 

N  N 


'\J^ 


'\y  CH,CO.NH'\/^/"v/NH.COCH, 

N  N 

a     c,H,  ci    c^, 

L    Tlunylphnuianiiun  II,    Diwetylnfnnina. 


NH,' 


/\ 
CI        C,H, 

II L    PhanoMfmnine. 

A.  G.  Green  {Pros.  Chem.  Soc.,  189a,  8,  195;  1896,  12,  326;  Rev. 
Gin.  Mat.  Col.,  1897  1,  269)  has  strongly  advocated  an  ortho-quinonoid 
formula  for  the  azines,  oxaanes  and  thiazines  on  the  ground  of  the 
ready  reoxidisability  of  their  leuco-compounds.  Kehrmann  (Ber., 
1899,  33,  9601)  also  looks  on  the  dyestuffs  of  these  3  series  as  being 
ortho-quinonoid  in  structure  and  strictly  analogous,  formulating 
Capri  Blue  and  Methylene  Blue  as  oxonium  and  sulphonium  salts 
respectively. 

a  ci 

6  s 


N 


llethylane  blue. 
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Many  chemists,  however,  still  regard  these  substances  as  possessing 
a  paraquinonoid  structure  and  as  ammonium  salts.  (See  especially 
Hantzsch,  Ber.,  1905,  38,  3146;  1906,  39,  153,  1365.) 

Green  {Ber.,  1899,  33,  3155)  while  in  favour  of  similar  ortho-quino- 
noid  formuhe  for  the  3  classes  of  dyestuffs  represents  them  as  ammo- 
nium salts  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  ways: 


a  CI  CI 

R 

A(in«.  OxaciiH.  Thiaiin*. 

Id  the  description  given  of  the  different  dyestuffs,  formuLe  will  be 
emplc^ed  according  to  convenience  and  without  prejudice;  the  same 
remarlts  apply  to  the  oxazine  and  thiazine  series. 

The  dyestuffs  containing  azine  rings  may  be  divided  into  2  classes 
according  to  whether  the  nitrogen  atoms  of  the  ring  are  united  to 
alkyl  or  aiyl  groups  or  merely  to  hydrogen.  The  eurhodines  in  which 
these  alphyl  groups  are  wanting,  are  far  weaker  bases,  their  salts  being 
readily  hydrolysed;  while  in  the  case  of  aposafranine  one  encounters 
the  salts  of  a  powerful  base.  The  simplest  eurhodine  can  be  written 
with  either  of  the  tautomeric  formuke  (I,  II  or  III) : 

N  N 


L^.   ..    ,:nh, 


n- 


NH 
III 

Now  aposafranine  chloride   (the  product  obtained   from   pheno- 
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safranine   by   the   elimination  of   an  amino-group)  must  be  either 
(IV  or  V) 

N 

I        ■ 
\/\/V/\NH.HCI 
N 
I 
C,H. 


and  if  a  free  anhydro  base  could  be  obtained  from  it,  it  would  have 
to  be  written  either  as  VI  or  VII: 


i       '        '        1  I'll 

N  Nx 

I  n-- 

C,H,  C,H, 

vr  VII 

The  marked  increase  in  basicity  occasioned  by  replacing  a  hydrogen 
atom  by  phenyl  certainly  points  to  the  free  base  of  the  simplest  eurho- 
dine  being  aminophenazine  and  aposafranine  as  a  quartematy  salt  of 
amino-phenyl-phenazonium . 

EurbodineB. — The  eurhodines  are  usually  prepared  technically  by 
the  condensation  of  nitrosodimethylaniline  hydrochloride  with  m-di- 
amines,  the  indamine  so  obtained  passing  into  an  azine  on  warming 
with  simultaneous  oxidation.'  Eurhodines  are  also  obtained  by  the 
action  of  monamines  on  0-amioo-azo- compounds  at  140°  (Otto  N. 
Wilt)  and  by  the  condensation  of  quinone-dichloro-diimide  with 
primary  bases. 

Neutral  Violet,  CnH„N,,HCl,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitroso- dimethyl  aniline  on  m-phenylenediamine.  The  commercial 
colouring  matter  is  a  greenish-black  powder,  the  dust  of  which  is 
intensely  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane.     It  dissolves  easily  in 

'  See  under  Tolylene  Blue  for  its  eonvenion  to  Tolylene  Red. 
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water  with  violet-red  colour.  The  solution  is  scarcely  changed  by 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  turned  blue  by  excess.  Sodium 
hydroxide  produces  a  brown  precipitate.  In  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  the  dye  dissolves  with  a  green  (or,  according  to  Zettei,  a  dirty 
violet)  colour,  which  on  adding  water  becomes  blue,  and  on  further 
dilution  violet. 

Neutral  Red  or  Tolylene  Red,  C,(H„N„HCI,  is  homolt^ous 
with  the  last  colour.  It  forms  a  greenish-black  powder  easily  soluble 
in  water  with  a  bluish-red  colour,  which  turns  bluer  and  then  disap- 
pears on  warming  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  add,  but  returns  on 
exposing  the  reduced  solution  to  the  air.  In  alcohol  the  dye  dissolves 
to  a  mageuta-red  solution,  which  exhibits  a  strong  brownish-red 
fluorescence.  With  hydrochloric  acid  the  aqueous  solution  becomes 
bluer,  and  with  excess,  pure  blue.  With  sodium  hydroxide  it  yields 
a  yellowish-brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  ether  with  greenish-yellow 
fluorescence.  In  strong  sulphuric  add,  tolylene  red  dissolves  with  a 
bluish-green  colour,  changing  to  blue  and  magenta~red  on  adding 
water. 

The  eurhodols  in  which  the  amino-gioups  of  the  eurhodines  are 
replaced  by  hydroxyl  are  of  no  particular  interest  from  a  technical 
point  of  view;  they  exhibit  tautomerism  giving  a  mixture  of  N-  and  0- 
alkyl  ethers  on  alkylation.  (Kehrmann  and  Mesanger,  Ber.,  1891, 
34,  3167.) 

Safranines. — Considerable  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the  relation- 
^ps  existing  between  the  group  of  dyestufis  known  as  safraiunes  and 
the  la^e  group  of  indulines,  substances  produced  by  heating  azo- 
compounds  with  primary  bases.  It  will  probably  be  as  well  to  restrict 
the  name  of  safranines  to  compounds  such  as 


a       C,H,  (R=H  or  alkyl.) 

its  homologues  and  analogous  compounds  in  which  i  or  more 
benzene  nudei  may  be  replaced  by  naphthalene,  etc.  The  safranines 
are  generally  met  with  as  red  monadd  salts;  dissolved  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  add  green  solutions  of  triadd  salts  are  produced;  addition 
Vot.  v.— ji 
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of  water  to  the  green  solution  changes  the  colour  to  blue  (diacid  salt) 
and  ultimately  red  (monacid  salt),  the  tnonacid  salts  being  remarkably 
stable.  Addition  of  potassium  hydroidde  to  a  cold  solution  of  pheno- 
safranine  gives  a  brown  precipitate,  but  if  this  be  filtered  off  and 
washed  with  cold  water  it  passes  once  more  into  solution  with  the 
original  phenosafranine  colour.  Heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  sodium 
acetate  solution,  safraninone  is  produced,  while  several  days  boiling 
with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  ^ves  hydroxyaposafranoHe. 

NHj 


X 

I 

C.Hs  C,H, 

Safraninone.  Hydroityaposafianoot, 

Since  the  hydroxy  aposaf  ran  one  produced  in  this  way  is  identical  with 
the  compound  obtained  by  Jaubert  through  condensing  ^-nitroso- 
phenol  with  wj-hydroxydiphenylamine  {Ber.,  1895,  38,  273)  no  doubt 
can  exist  as  to  the  symmetry  of  the  2  amino-grou[>s  in  phenosafra- 
nine. (Hewitt,  Newman,  Winmill,  Trans.  Ckem.Soc.,  1909,  95,  577-) 
The  safranines  may  be  obt^ed: 

(a)  By  heating  indamines  with  primary  monamines,  a  portion  of 
the  indamine  being  simultaneously  reduced. 

(b)  By  oxidising  a  mixture  of  ^-diaminodiphenylamine  (or  a 
derivative)  with  a  primary  base. 

(c)  By  oxidation  of  a  ^diamine  with  i  primary  amino-group, 
with  2  molecules  of  monamine.  Two  different  monamines  may  be 
employed,  but  it  is  necessary  that  one,  which  need  not  be  primary, 
should  have  the  position  para  to  the  amino-group  free,  while  the  other, 
which  need  not  have  a  free  para  position,  must  be  primary. 

(d)  By  oxidising  a  mixture  of  M-amino-diphenylamine  or  its  ana- 
logues with  ^-diamines. 

Method  (c)  is  most  generally  employed  technically  (preparation  of 
safranine,  fuchsia,  etc.),  though  for  the  preparation  of  individual  com- 
pounds in  a  state  of  purity,  methods  (a)  and  (b)  have  advantages. 

A  modification  of  method  (d)  is  to  allow  the  hydrochloride  of  a 
nitroso-dialkylaniline  to  react  with  a  substituted  diamine;  this  gives  the 
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possibility  of  preparing  mixed  aliphatic-aromatic  safianines  in  which 
the  phenyl  of  the  azonium  group  is  replaced  by  an  aliphatic  radical. 
As  an  instance  of  this  reaction  Cassella's  Fast  Neutral  Violet  B  may 
be  mentioned;  it  is  prepared  with  the  aid  of  jyw-diethyl-m-phenylene- 
diamine. 

+  -|-0=2H,0-1- 

I  I 

CI  C,H, 

N 

(CH,),N  \/^/\/NH,C,H, 
N 

/\ 
CI     C,H, 

Saf ranine, 5a/rant»e  T,Sa/rartine  extra  G,'  or  Aniline  Pink.  This 
colouring  matter,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  a  mixture  of  several 
homologous  substances,  of  which  C,,H,,NjCl,  Cj|,H[,N,Cl,  and 
Cj,H,,N,Cl  are  the  chief.  Safranine  can  be  obtained  by  various 
methods,  including  the  oxidation  of  mauveine,  C^TH^eN^Cl;  the 
treatment  of  aniline  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  lead  nitrate; 
and  by  heating  amino- azo toluene  with  toluidine  nitrate.  These 
methods  are  obsolete,  that  now  employed  being  usually  the  oxidation 
of  a  mixture  of  aniline,  o-tolidine  and  /i-tolylene-di amine  in  molecular 
proportions.  Aniline  oil  of  suitable  composition  is  first  converted  into 
the  amino-azo-com  pounds,  amino- azo  benzene  and  ami  no- azo  toluene. 
When  reduced  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  first  of  these  splits 
into  aniline  and  ^-phenyl ene- diamine,  and  the  latter  into  o-toluidine 
and  ^tolylene-diamine;  thus: 

C,H,  (CH,)  -Nj.C.H,  (CH,) .  NH  J  -I-  2H(  =  C,H,  (CH,)  .NH,  -I-  NH,.- 
C,H,(CH,).NHj. 

When  the  action  is  complete  the  liquid  is  diluted,  a  molecular  pro- 
portion of  toluidine  hydrochloride  added,  and  the  mixture  oxidised  by 

■  Also  Imowr  as:  Sa/ranint  S,  Safianint  GGS.  Safranine  GOOD,  Safranint  FF.  Sa/rantHt 
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potassium  dichromate.  The  product  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  and 
the  liquid  filtered,  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  saturated 
with  salt.  The  precipitate  is  purified  by  solution  in  water,  and  again 
salted  out. 

Commercial  safranine  usually  occurs  as  a  reddish-brown  powder, 
but  the  pure  hydrochloride  forms  reddish  crystals,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  exhibits  a  fine  yellowish-red 
fluorescence.  Alkali  hydroxides  and  ammonia  change  the  colour  of 
an  aqueous  solution  of  safranine  to  brownish-red,  but  no  precipitate 
is  produced  unless  the  liquid  is  concentrated.  The  base  is  best  pre- 
pared by  treating  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  with  argentic  oxide, 
filtering,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness. 

Safranine  is  one  of  the  few  colouring  matters  which  are  taken  up  by 
animal  fibres  from  alkaline  solutions.  In  alkaline  or  neutral  solution 
safranine  also  possesses  some  affinity  for  cotton,  hut  the  colour  produced 
is  not  fast.    The  best  mordant  is  tannin  and  tartar- emetic. 

On  the  fibre,  safranine  is  distinguished  by  being  unchanged  by  dilute 
acid,  but  turned  from  red  to  blue-violet  by  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  Ammonia  and  sodium  hydroxide  remove  the  colouring  matter 
without  much  previous  change  of  tint.  The  colour  is  bleached  on 
warming  the  fibre  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  stannous  chloride. 
Alcohol  strips  fibres  dyed  with  safranine,  forming  a  red  solution  which 
exhibits  a  reddish-yellow  fluorescence. 

In  dilute  add  solution  only  one  of  the  amino-groups  of  safranine  is 
diazotisable,  but  both  may  be  diazotised  in  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
By  the  combination  of  the  monazo- compound  with  ^naphthol,  a  blue 
dyestuff  (known  as  Indoin,  etc.)  is  produced  which  is  used  in  dyeing 
cotton  mordanted  with  tannin. 

MauTeine,  C,,HjjN„  is  of  interest  as  being  the  base  of  Perkin's 
purple,  Aniline  Violet,  or  Mauve,  the  first  commerdal  dye  obtained 
from  aniline.  The  free  base  may  be  obtained  from  adding  alkali 
hydroxide  to  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  the  crystallised  acetate. 
It  then  separates  as  a  black  glistening  powder,  which  is  almost  insoluble 
in  ether  or  benzene,  but  in  alcohol  forms  a  violet  solution,  which  is 
turned  purple  an  adding  a  dilute  acid,  or  even  by  carbonic  add. 
Mauveine  is  a  strong  base,  decomposing  ammonium  salts  and  forming 
a  carbonate. 

Commercial  mauve  is  usually  a  sulphate  of  the  base.  It  is  now 
almost  obsolete,  but  occasionally  occurs  as  a  reddish-violet  paste. 
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sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water  with  violet-red  colour.  The  solution  is 
not  changed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  yields  a  bluish-violet  precipitate 
with  sodium  hydroxide  and  dyes  silk  a  reddish -violet.  In  an  excess 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  mauve  dissolves  with  olive-green  colour,  chang- 
ing on  adding  water  to  green,  sky-blue,  and  finally  to  reddish-violet. 

Hagdala  Red,  C,,H„N,C1-I-H30,  may  be  taken  as  the  typical 
safianine  of  the  naphthalene  series.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  amino- 
azonapbthalene  with  a-naphthylamine  in  acetic  acid  solution  to  150°. 
Magdala  Red  is  characterised  by  its  very  sparing  solubility  in  water, 
even  when  hot,  and  by  forming  a  cherry-red  alcoholic  solution,  which 
exhibits  a  fiuorescence  of  a  remarkable  cinnabar-red  colour.  This 
behaviour  is  simulated  only  by  an  alkaline  solution  of  azoiesorufin; 
but  that  substance  differs  from  Naphthalene  Red  in  the  colour  it  dyes 
silk,  and  in  yielding  a  brown  precipitate  on  addition  of  a  strong  add. 
The  fluorescence  of  a  solution  of  Naphthalene  Red  is  destroyed  by 
ammonia  or  sodium  hydroxide.  It  seems  to  be  still  occasionally  used 
in  ffllk  dyeing. 

Naphthyl  Violet  and  Naphthyl  Blue  are  substituted  diamino- 
derivatives  of  phenyldinaphthazonium,  while  BdU  Blue,  obtained  by 
the  condensation  of  nitroso-dimetbylaniline  with  dipbenyl-iTy- 
tiaphthylenediamine,  has  a  benzene  nucleus  on  one  side  and  a 
naphthalene  nucleus  on  the  other  ade  of  the  azine  ring.  Its  constitu- 
tion is  given  by 


NH.C,H, 


-OOO' 


This  dye  Is  used  on  tannin-mordanted  goods. 

Induliaes. — These  compounds  are  very  similar  to  the  safranines, 
being  derivatives  of  phenazine.  They  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
amino-azo-compounds  on  the  hydrochlorides  of  aromatic  amines 
(e.  g.,  aniline),  ammonia  being  eliminated.  The  substances  of  the 
induline  class  occurring  in  commerce  are  dark-blue  or  violet  dyes,  less 
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remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  than  their  resistance  to  light  and  atmos- 
pheric influences.  Their  slighter  basicity  as  compared  with  the 
safranines  led  to  misconception  as  to  their  structure:  while  the  isola- 
tion of  oxygen-free  bases  giving  sharp  results  on  analysis  seems  nearly 
an  impossibOity  in  the  case  of  the  safranines,  the  elements  of  acid  may 
usually  be  removed  from  the  indulines  with  ease.  The  mechanism  of 
the  change  by  which  indulines  are  produced  has  only  been  explained 
after  long  researches,  one  of  the  most  important  earlier  steps  being  the 
recognition  by  Witt  and  Thomas  (Trans.  Ckem.  Soc.,  1883,  43,  iia; 
Ber.,  1887,  20,  1538)  of  the  intermediate  production  of  azophenine 
(dianilinoquinonedianil) : 

N.C,H, 


C,Hs.NH, 


/\ 


/NH.C,H, 


N.C,Hj 

a  substance  whose  constitution  was  recognised  by  O.  Fischer  and  E, 
Hepp.  From  the  method  of  preparing  the  indulines  it  is  but  natural 
that  a  mixture  of  dyestuffs  results.  Fischer  and  Hepp  (Zeitsck.f.  Farb. 
Text.  Ckem.,  1902,  i,  457)  consider  anilinophenosafranine,  Cj,H,,Ni, 
as  the  primitive  member  of  the  series.  The  salts  of  this  base  are  red- 
dish violet  and  are  fairly  soluble  in  water.  The  Induline,  C,aH„Nj, 
is  obtained  heating  amino azo benzene  for  a  short  time  with  aniline 
hydrochloride  or  from  the  hydrochloride  of  the  former  base  and  a 
large  excess  of  aniline  at  a  higher  temperature;  it  may  also  be  obtained 
by  heating  under  pressure  an  alcoholic  solution  of  azophenine,  aniline 
and  the  hydrochloride  of  ^-phenylenedi amine.  The  dystuS  gives  a 
hydrochloride  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  is  precipitated  by 
hyjlrochloric  acid;  it  is  used  for  cotton  printing  under  the  name  of 
yindamine"  and  probably  possesses  the  constitution 

C.H,NH,/\'^,/\|  C.H,NH,/\|^/^| 

CH   N^'\/\/\^™'       "  /'\/\/0™- 

I  ^--/| 

C,H,  C,H, 
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Induline  3  B  is  according  to  Fischer  and  Hepp  phenyl-anilino- 
mauveine,  C„H,,N(,  while  they  look  upon  Induline  6  B  as  it%anUino 
derivative  CjjHjjNg. 

The  characters  and  reactions  of  the  various  commercial  indulines 
■  are  not  strictly  identical,  but  do  not  require  separate  description.  As 
a  class,  the  indulines  usually  occur  as  bluish-black  or  brownish -black 
powders,  which  are  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol  with 
greenish  or  biuish-violet  colour.  The  alcoholic  solution  becomes  pure 
blue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  adding  sodium  hydroxide  yields 
a  dirty-red  or  reddisb-violet  solution  or  precipitate,  the  exact  reaction 
depending  on  the  nature  of  dye  under  examination. 

Sulphonated  Indulines.  Soluble  Indulines. — By  treating  the 
indulines  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  various  sulphonated  indulines 
are  obtained  which  are  soluble  in  water.  The  redder  shades  are  met 
with  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Fast  Blue  R  and  Water-soluble 
Nigrosine,  and  the  bluer  varieties  as  Fast  Blue  B,  Fast  Blue  Greenish, 
Induline  3  B  or  6  B,  etc.  These  sulphonated  indulines  occur  as  crystal- 
line powders  with  a  bronze  reflection  ("induline"),  or  as  black,  glisten- 
ing fragments  ("nigrosine").  They  dissolve  in  water  with  bluish- 
violet,  and  in  alcohol  with  blue  colour.  Hydrochloric  acid  renders 
the  solution  blue.  Alkalies  produce  a  brownish -violet  precipitate. 
In  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphonated  indulines  dissolve  with  blue  colour, 
changing  to  violet  on  dilution  with  water.  By  oxidation  they  yield 
quinone  and  other  products,  and  by  reducing  agents  are  converted 
into  unstable  leuco-derivatives. 

Soluble  indulines  are  used  for  the  preparation  of  coloured  inks,  and 
both  the  soluble  and  insoluble  in  the  preparation  of  spirit- varnishes. 
They  are  very  fast  dyes,  and  are  employed  for  producing  grey,  bluish, 
and  blue-black  shades  on  wool,  silk,  leather,  etc.,  and  are  used  as 
indigo-substitutes.  In  commerce  they  are  met  with  under  a  variety  of 
names,  including,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  Blackley  Blue, 
Guernsey  Blue,  Indigo- substitute,  Bengaline,  Coupler's  Blue,  AcetinBlue, 
Pelican  Blue,  Indigen  D,  F,  Sloeline,  RS,  BS,  Azine  Blue,  Indophenin 
Extra,  Soluble  Blue  CB,  Printing  Blue,  Printing  Blue  H,R,  B,  Bengal 
Blue,  Fast  Blue  RS,  etc. 
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In.  Violet. 

AiindoDe 
BtiuR. 

CmNH(6)Cj.H,  [[j};f};jj}fc.H,U):N(CHdKa 

in. 

STto. 

1 

NH;t;s;^"'ti;i.N:i;);^'i*'^"^^""*'' 

liMjB. 

1                          Lh. 

riB^"" 

CH,.CdliNH(5)Ci.H,  [J;JU[;j'  )c,H,:(4)N(CH.)K;1 

ditol/l    (or  'di- 
phonyl)      naph- 

^^BI« 

S^BSffeCSS 
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Wilb  With  by- 

bydroxide  *cid 


Grey   powder.    No  i 


Blue.       I      Gieen. 


Violet  powder. 

Violet  ppt. 

Redder. 

Green. 

Violet,      1 

[ 

Brown      pow- 
ulutian. 

Violet 

Pt. 

Redder. 

Green. 

Violet.      ■! 

Green  powder. 

Gteen 

Pt. 

Green  ppt. 

Brown. 

°""' 

Black  powder. 

Nocba 

se. 

No  change. 

Violet. 

■"-"■ 

^!^iion^" 

of  acid; 

1 
1 

Bjtnm^.pow^ 

•oluCion. 

Noebange. 

Brown  ppt. 

green. 

1 

melaU^stre 

._ 

Red  ppt. 

Green. 

Red  ppt. 

1  Wool  dye. 

i 

Blue  ppt. 

Brown. 

lO 

solutioil. 

ide   and   bydro- 

cblorioarid 

»lution. 

Yellow. 

1 

Dark    blue 
wdi^le'^iii 

Dull  claret. 

Colour 
weaker. 

Reddiih- 
blue  solution 

1 

.For     eilk,     wool. 
1  lather  and  dreu- 
1  ingi. 

1 
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Sodiu 

r,«lt. 

of  Eulph 

nic  acids  of  induliiws. 

1 

Fast      Neo- 
IM  B.  '"' 

C,H.NH.C.H,j-U- 

C.H.:NiCH.)rf:i 

1    and     dielhyl-xt- 

',£"*■- 

C»H 

tr 

Fmm    pheoao- 
\    diphenylamine. 

i 

1:1 

C.H 

4l?L. 

1 

It'S'lo, 

R. 

■A-' 

1 

,ri4,. 

1 

BlueN. 
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dyestuS       ,         ^-^^ 


BronM     pow-    Violet 


1 

No  change. 

Grey. 

1       ^"''"' 

der.      violet 
solution. 

^('".oiSS^e 

YeUowppt. 

No  chaose. 

Violet.       1       Yellow. 

i 

EESd 

-S?" 

targe"™'™. 

Green. 

"^.  ™ 

Dyei  cotton  (Can- 
nined)    reddish- 

"^I,^^^' 

Ppl. 

No  chanse. 

Greeo. 

1        Bluer. 

Soluble  in  alcohol. 

^r«^t^^ 

Ppt. 

No  ohanae. 

■=""■ 

1      Turbid. 

Soluble  in  alcohol. 

solution. 

Redder. 

No  change. 

Green. 

1       Violet. 

Soluble  in  alcohol. 

Grey   powder 
™let    »lu- 
tion. 

Violet  ppt. 

Noehange- 

Green.       [         Red. 

1 

Soluble  in  alcohol. 

Green  powder. 

Red  ppt. 

No  change. 

Green.                Red. 

Soluble  in  alcohol. 

Bright  blue 

Bright  blue.  1 

1 
1 

ed  darker  by  con- 

trie  acid    (sp.  gr, 
i,4o)  and   purple 
by  wdium  hydro- 

Grey   powder. 

Violet  ppt. 

Bluer. 

Blacl., 

,       Violet. 

Soluble  in  alcohol. 

der.  vio^eT 
«.lution. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue. 

Bluish-green 

1       ™"' 

Soluble  in  alcohol. 

Biwn      pow- 
der, blue  to- 
lution. 

Redder. 

„™. 

Green. 

Blue. 

Soluble    in    alco- 
hol. 
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(:!!:} 


CaHi:N(CH>)iCI 


Induline    ,B     CuHiiNt. 
Indulio*    SB    C.tHitNt. 


'   Bj;  tbs  *C^DO  of 


Br    diuotiintion 
of  Bf  nniH  Md 

coupUnc  irith  S- 


By  hMtloa  aml- 


Sulpbonie  uada  of  induline 


CHi.C,H.  {  };J:5j;JJ}  }  C..H.:(*)NHrfa 
CiMi 


NH,.{<)C,oH.{[jj;U;}jj}c,,H.:(4)NH.CI 


CHtNH(4)C,H,  {  {;j;{}:[;5  }  C.H.:NH,a. 


CHt.NH.CiH.  |;J3'|  C.Hi:N(CH.)iCl 
CiH, 
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■olution 

""Slffi^.-K*- 

Other,  cbamc- 

°*SSi°' 

,r^ 

With  hy- 

With 
add 

On  dUutfcm 

w— 

Blu«  ppt. 

No  change. 

Green. 

Blue. 

SolublB    in    aleo- 

Red    povder. 
blue  solution 

Redder. 

Duker. 

Green. 

Blue. 

Sobble  in  alco- 
hol. 

Grey  powder, 
blue  lolution. 

Violet. 

No  change. 

Green. 

Purplt 

Soluble    in    alco- 

filuidi-red 
dyestua. 

Redder. 

Bl«. 

Green. 

Blue  then 

violet. 

Pink. 

^' 

aioSffi- 

!ri*add/hUiM 

at^,  oreUed;i- 
•olved  in  aeetin 
and  uied  for 
printing- 

Dull  cUreL 

Colour  much 

Reddish-blue 

powder,  bIu- 

drewinga. 

Violet  ppt. 

Red. 

Green  to  Bed 

™"""""' 

dn,    red   eo- 
lutJoo  in  hot 
water. 

Violet  ppt. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Red  ppt. 

Soluble    in    al«o- 

Si-'ic 

Violet  ppt. 

No  chsnae 
with  fairly 
riilulowii 

Green. 

Violet  »ftet 

Dark  powder. 

Violet  ppt. 

Bluer. 

Grey. 

Blue, 

Soluble    in    alco- 
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"vioTit"*   1  NH.,CiH.  {  "Jj  ■ }  CiHi:N(CHi):Cl 

RRA,  jRA.!  "i 

Fucluu.  CiHi 


I  By  oxidalion  o( 
I  1  molecule  dim- 
I    «thyl-p  -  pheayl- 


CHtNHUJ.CH,  {  {lliSllll  }  C«H>(4):NH(CHi)Cl 


:>.H,NHU)C.H.{J;j--J;;,'jl  )c.H.(4):N(CH,},Cl  ■  ^t>'^*SS«tj 

CmHi  ■     naphthyl  -  n 


Nanhthyl     '  Sulphonited  derivative  of 

^'"-        I         C4Ht.NH.CtiiHi  |!;j'  }  Ci.Hi:N.C.Hi 


I  By  healins  Ben- 


CiHi.rjH.Ci  I  Ml  I  -^'  1  CitHi:NHiCl 


naphthylam  i  n  e 


■■'"'  {  (i)*.N:f  J{  }  C.H.{4):N(CH.>*1 
i.H, 


^t^'" 


Neutral        I  Ka.i.\r.u.  !  (i).N;(i)  1  r.H.f  .iv/r'H.\  Fiomnt  -  phenyl- 

Violet.  NH.(4)C«H,  ^  (,,.N:f:,) )  C,H,(4)N(CH.),  eoe-di«ni™  and 

I  dimethyl  -  p   ■ 


phenyiene  -  di. 
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dyt»«a 

With 
hydroxide 

a^ 

With 
Green. 

On  dilution 

Other  cbarac- 
tariitici 

WlthZnClt. 

Brown  ppt 

1        Bluer. 

1 

! 

co'tt^'dyeSiS. 

"gtlue^ 

D»rker. 

1     Blue  ppt. 

1  BIui.h-Kreen 

Blue. 

^Sf" 

Violet  ppt. 

Mo  change. 

1 
1 

Bluish-green 

1 

Reddish  blue. 

stannous  chlor- 

Ctmo. 

i 

1 

Silk    dyed    with 
Naphttyl    Blue 

j 

\ 

Vellowiih- 
centrated" 

Yellowish- 

ili 

nous  chloride  in 

Red    solution 

■ellow. 

Blue  if  acid 

Can   be   used   a! 
basic  dyestuff  on 

Greenish- 
dtr,  Tioltt 

Blue  with 

v1*lel°" 
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Nisroainc. 


t<o»p-dimethy1  - 
chloride. 


Sulphonic  idd  of  InduliDfl. 


PrDhably  amino-deiivmtive*  of  tnduline  3  B  and  6 
the  dyv  ii  pn>dQcttd  by  bvfttiiif  ■minoikiobcTizei 
^-phcnylenediuiune  uutoad  of  aniline. 


i  An  amlno-derivativc  of  pbenyt-roalndulim 


nS;)  C'"'  {  :n:  I  C.H,:N(CHriia 


u 


ylmedianune  or 
naphthalene. 


"••(i;);!!.1;!}<^""'iSS"" 

iua. 


idium  Bait  of  a  rosndone-mono'aul  phonic  ac 


CtH4.CMt 


aminodi  phenyl- 
Coluidine. 


C.H1 


'  ^''utoiJiieeula? 
pioportion*  of  p- 
tolTlene   -   di- 

I    Binine.      K-tolnl- 
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ChBOKter  o£ 

dyesluff 

Raaction  o 

solu 

Olher_ch»r»c- 

*!"'        1  On  dilution             ""'"■ 

With 

bydroxida 

With  h:;- 

■cid 

"S|,tS": 

Violet  ppt.       No  chanse. 

Giwn. 

Violet.         Soluble  in  alco- 
hol. 

1 

Red  violet. 

Greener  and 

Solution 

-.nUr. 

leather          and 
drewnge. 

bI«»OlHtio"! 

Violet  ppt. 

Bluer. 

Blue. 

No  change. 

Violet  ppt. 

NochuiEe. 

Bluish- 

'Blue  then 
violet. 

Red  solution. 

Dark  ppt. 

then  violet, 
finally  red. 

"Sfflfa. 

Scarlet  ppt. 

YeUowppt. 

Gnen. 

1 
1 

Scarlet     pow- 

Scrlet  ppt. 

Yellow  ppt.  1       Green. 

Onnge,        Wood      <]ye«tufF, 
1    Yellow,  with  ni- 

i    with     stannoui 
1    chloride   in   hy- 
drochloric acid. 

Violet  ppt. 

Green.       1   EveneuaUy 

Green  powder 
ceriK  eolu- 

Red  ppt. 

Nochinse           Green. 

1 

Red.         1  Soluble    in  aico- 

1 

^d'S^reS^ 

Violft    or 

Grwn.       1      Through 
1  blue  to  red. 

1 
1 

Soluble  in  alco- 
hol. Salt  of  a 
powerful       baae. 

in  hydrochlnic 
■lid. 
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SofraniMB 

&- 

Prom    tmUim.  a- 



CT<.lu«f- 
nnioe). 

?&, 

?iS!li™) 

IS- 

.c,H.Nn(4)c,H,  { i;!:S;i;! }  c,H,  ( miliSS,™,    'S^&'S. 
i,H,               CI               1  "»..■*"  """' 

.    Action  of  uiiline 
on  condeniation 

'    mmliiw  witb  B- 
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Cb.imcler  of 

dyeMuff 

Rotctioa  o 

ion 

1      Reaction  of  dye  with 
1             sulphuric  acid 

Other  chanic- 
lerieiits         , 

With 
hw™"d. 

With  hy- 

S^ 

On  dilution 
with  water 

bluetoltd. 

Cf)^.gf«n 

With     COB- 

"iiiSu. 

Violet  or 
blue. 

1       O^. 

1 

dinary     lafra- 

MdUmcnfl.*. 

Red  ppt. 

Blue. 

Green. 

Threush 

bluelo^rio- 

tet. 

Soluble    in    olco- 
hoL 

Dun  red  pow- 
dar. 

"««•'■ 

For  tan  'n  mor 

Brown.* 

GrMuer* 

and 

VialM  »Iij- 

tiOD. 

i 

ForXHritvamiib. 
•jETb.e'S.^wa^r"- 

nluble  Inm- 

D.rk         blue 

Bn.wn.- 

Gnener* 

briShlr. 

1 

■   vamiih. 

powder.     In 
•otubte       In 
wmtar.    lolu 
bl*  in  alcoho 

soluble  in  wat«. 

VIoM  powder 
tiolt' 

B™«.ppt, 

Precipitate. 

i       fii>"- 

1 

Ppl, 

a^-^' 

rown. 

... 

!  R.  Blue.  B. 

!"Hf'' 

Ppt. 
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On  the  fibre,  tfie  induUnes  are  turoed  somewhat  bluer  by  hydro- 
chloric add,  but  nitric  add  is  almost  vithout  action  (distinction  from 
indigo).  Ammonia  and  sodium  hydroxide  strip  the  fibre,  fonning 
reddish- violet  solutions,  which  are  dectdourised  by  zinc  powder,  but 
the  colour  returns  on  filtering  and  expoang  the  liquid  to  the  air.  An 
add  solution  of  stannous  chloride  strips  the  fibre,  and  forms  a  green 
solution.  Hypochlorites  bleach  some  indulines,  and  turn  others 
leddish-grey.  The  indulines  are  frequendy  applied  in  printing  mixed 
with  tannin  and  acetins  (glycerol  acetic  esters).  On  steaming,  the 
acetin  dissolves  the  dyestufl,  a  tannin  lake  is  produced,  and  the  ester 
then  undergoes  hydrolysis  into  glycen^  and  acetic  add.  As  the  latter 
volatilises,  an  insoluble  lake  is  formed  on  the  fibre. 

RoBindulines  and  Rosindones. — The  name  rosinduline  has  been 
applied  to  the  azine  of  the  constitutioQ 

/N(i). 
C^.<  1C,^,.(4).NH, 

^N(a)-^ 
/\ 
CI      C,H, 

which  is  obtained  by  heating  benzeneazo-a-naphthylamine  with  aniline 
and  alcohol  to  170°;  its  constitution  is  evident,  seeing  that  it  may  be 
^nthesised  by  the  condensation  of  hydroxynaphthaquinone-imide  and 
C-aminodiphenylamine  (Kehrmann  and  Messinger,  Ber.,  1891,  34, 
584,  3167)'.  The  rosinduline  used  in  dyeing  is  a  disulphonic  deriva- 
tive. Phenyl  rosinduline,  in  which  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
amino  group  is  replaced  by  phenyl,  melts  at  235°;  ''^  disulphonic  add 
is  known  as  "Azocarmine"  and  the  trisulphonic  acid  as  Rosinduline 
aB. 

N 

^C,gH('.0,  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
■^N(C,H.)'''^ 

tionship  to  rosinduline  that  aposafranone  does  to  aposafranine;  a 
sulphom'c  add  is  technically  employed  under  the  name  Rosinduline. 


c,Hy 


10.  OXAZIHES  Ain>  THIAZIDES. 

The  ozazincB  are  characterised  by  possessing  a  6-membered  ring 
consisting  of  4  carbon  atoms  and  a  nitrogen  and  oxygen  which 
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relatively  occupy  the  para-position  to  one  another.  The  oxazines 
are  quinonoid  in  type;  until  recent  years  they  were  looked  on  as  being 
paraquinonoid,  although,  as  previously  mentioned,  Green  brought 
forward  arguments  in  favour  of  an  oitho-quinonoid  fonnulation  some 
years  ago. 

F.  Kehrmann  (Annaim,  1903,322, 1-77, 5er.,  1905,38,  3577;  1906, 
39,  914;  1907,  40,  613,  3071)  has  vigorously  defended  the  view  that 
the  compounds  of  this  series  are  to  be  looked  on  as  oxonium  rather 
than  ammonium  salts,  while  Hantzsch  {Ber.,  1905,  38,  3146;  1906, 
39(  'S3»  1365)  "  firmly  convinced  of  their  ammonium  nature. 

The  oxazines  are  usually  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrosodimethyl- 
aniline  and  analogous  compounds  on  phenols.  Capri  Blue,  one  of  the 
simplest  members  of  the  series,  is  obtained  from  nitrosodimethylaniline 
hydrochloride  and  dimethyl- m-amino-cresol. 

CHCH,),N\|/X  Ho/\N(CH^. 

'vNOH    "^         kJcH, 

C1(CH.),N\/\A/\„(CH.). 
»H,0+ 


^^V' 


Meldola  prepared  the  first  member  of  the  series  by  the  action  of 
nitroso-dimethyl&niline  hydrochloride  on  |^-naphthol. 

Ueldola'8  Blue,  or  New  Blue  (Cassella),'  C„H,(N,0C1,  occurs 
in  commerce  as  a  dark  violet  powder  with  bronze  reflection.  The  dust 
strongly  irritates  the  mucous  membrane.  In  water  it  is  soluble  with 
bluish-violet  colour;  in  alcohol  with  blue  colour.  The  violet  aqueous 
solution  becomes  at  first  green  and  then  colourless  when  reduced  by 
zinc  and  acetic  add,  the  original  colour  returning  on  exposure  to  air. 
The  solution  is  turned  blue  by  hydrochloric  add,  and  with  sodium 
hydroxide  yields  a  brown  precipitate.  °— In  strong  sulphuric  acid  the 
dye  dissolves  with  a  blackish-green  colour,  becomes  first  blue  and 
then  violet  on  dilution.  Naphthylene  Blue  dyes  cotton  mordanted 
with  tannin  and  tartar-emetic  an  indigo-blue  colour. 

■  Abo  known  u:  Nm  Blur  R,  Ntw  Fait  Blm  far  CoWm,  NqfUkylitit  Bhu  R  ix  ciyitalt. 
CaUm  Btw  R  for  Cman.  Cotbm  Blitt  R.  Fait  AforiM  HI™,  Fail  Coaon  SIw  R.  RR,  .R, 
oyMUi;  Phtytyttm  Slut.  Blat  Nwombi  P,  Fait  BIw  III  R,  Fait  Marttu  Bint  RM.  MM, 
Naphlhct  R  ard  D. 

'  U  this  pncipitate  ii  dinolved  in  culphuric  mad  a  groap  of  dyutuffi  called  CyanimitUi 
i«  obtained.     They  an  colouring  matten  of  a  purple  grmnuh-bhie  shade. 
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Muscarin,  or  Campanulin,  Ci8HnN,0,Cl,  introduced  byDurand 
and  Huguenin,  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  brown- violet  powder,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  but  readily  in  hot  water,  with  bluish-violet  colour.  The 
solution  is  decolourised  by  heating  with  zinc-dust,  but  the  colour  returns 
on  exposure  to  air.  Hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  bluish-violet  and 
soda  a  yellowish -brown  precipitate.  Tannin  precipitates  the  solution 
with  an  indigo-blue  colour.  In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  Muscarin 
dissolves  with  a  bluish-green  colour,  the  solution  turning  first  blue  and 
then  violet  on  adding  water,  and  on  further  dilution  giving  a  violet 
precipitate. 

Nile  Blue  A  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a-naphthylamine  on  the 
hydrochloride  of  nitroso-dimethyl-m-amino-phenol.  It  occurs  in 
commerce  both  as  the  chloride,  the  formula  of  which  has  already  been 
given,  and  as  a  sulpkale  of  the  composition  {C,sH,,N,0),S04.  The 
sulphaU  forms  a  green  crystalline  powder  with  bronze  reflecdon.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  in  warm,  with  a  blue  colour. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  wann  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
yields  with  hydrochloric  add  needles  of  the  chloride,  which  appear 
violet  by  transmitted  and  green  by  reflected  light.  Addition  of  sodium 
hydroxide  to  the  dilute  solution  (i  :  looo)  produces  a  red  precipitate, 
soluble  in  ether  to  a  brown-orange  solution,  with  dark  green  fluores- 
cence. Tannin  in  presence  of  sodium  acetate  gives  a  prussian-blue 
precipitate,  and  stannous  chloride  a  dark  greenish-blue  precipitate, 
and  on  warming  the  liquid  exhibits  a  green  fluorescence,  with  blue 
transmitted  light.  In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  dye  dissolves 
withayeliow  or  red-brown  colour,changing  to  green  and  blue  on  dilu- 
tion. Wool  is  dyed  directly  by  Nile  Blue,  a  red  shade  of  blue,  and  cot- 
ton mordanted  with  tannin  and  tartar-emetic  is  dyed  blue.  The 
colour  is  not  fast  to  light,  and  is  liable  to  bleed  when  milled  with  soap, 
but  not  with  sodium  hydroxide. 

Metamiae  Blue  B  and  G  {Ntvi  Blue  B  and  G,  Fast  Blue  iB  for 
Cotton,  Fast  Cotton  Blue  B,  Fast  Marine  Blue  CM,  and  Nafdtthol  Blue  B), 
is  a  dyestuff  similar  to  Meldola's  Blue,  from  which  it  is  produced  by 
condensation  with  dim  ethyl -^-phenyl  en  ediamine.  It  is  dyed  on  cotton 
mordanted  with  tannin  and  tartar  emetic. 

Capri  Blue  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  occurs  in  green  crystals 
of  the  zinc  chloride  double  salt;  these  are  soluble  in  water  with  a  blue 
colour.  The  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide  yields  a  blue  precipitate 
which  gives  a  red  solution  in  ether,  possessing  a  red  fluorescence. 
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Dissolved  in  coDcentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  solution  exhibits  a  dichroic 
effect;  in  thin  layers  it  appears  green,  in  thick  layers  red,  while  by 
transmitted  gas  light  it  appears  crimson.  It  dyes  cotton  a  greenish- 
blue  on  a  mordant  of  tannin  and  tartar  emetic,  the  shade  being  quite 
fast  to  light,  soap,  acids,  and  alkalies.  It  is  also  dyed  on  sUk,  giving  a 
beautiful  sea-green  shade  in  artificial  light. 

OzazoneB. — Corresponding  to  the  oxazines,  oxazones  are  known, 
the  simplest  being  represented  by  the  formula  (Kehrmann) 


Resonifin  is  a  hydroxy-derivative  of  the  simplest  oxazone,  its 
formula  is 


N 

Weselsky  obtained  this  compound  by  the  action  of  nitric  add  contain- 
ing nitrous  fumes  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  resorcinol;  its  constitu- 
tion follows  from  its  formation  from  nitrosophenol  or  quinone-chloro- 
imide  and  resordnol  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  nitroso resorcinol 
and  phenol  on  the  other.  Further  confirmation  is  afforded  by  its 
preparation  when  aminoresorcinol  and  phenol  or  p-aminophenol  and 
resordnol  are  oxidised  together  in  sulphuric  add  solution  by  man- 
ganese dioxide.  The  tetrabromo-derivative  has  been  used  technically 
under  the  name  of  Fluorescent  Blue. 

Fluorescent  Resorcin  Blue,  or  Bleufiuorescmi.  This  dye  ciystal- 
lises  in  green  lustrous  needles,  which  are  but  slighdy  soluble  in  water 
or  strong  alcohol,  but  more  readily  in  proof-spirit.  The  solutions  are 
blue  by  transmitted  and  red  by  reflected  light,  and  give  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate of  hexabromresorufin  on  addition  of  a  strong  acid.  It  readily 
dyes  silk  in  a  neutral  soap  bath,  the  colour  produced  being  blue,  with  a 
dight  admixture  of  red  and  grey,  and  a  characteristic  red  fluorescence, 
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easily  visible  in  artificial  light.  It  is  perfectly  fast  to  light,  washing, 
and  adds,  but  ammonia  and  sodium  hydroxide  strip  the  fibre,  forming 
blue  solutions  with  strong  red  fluorescence.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid 
changes  the  colour  of  fibres  dyed  with  resorcin  blue  to  brown. 

Lacmoid. — Another  blue  colouring  matter,  sometimes  called 
"Resorcin-Blue,"  can  be  obtained  by  slowly  heating  together  lOO  parts 
of  resorcinol,  5  of  sodium  nitrite,  and  5  of  water.  At  110°  avigorous 
reaction  occurs,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  the  mixture  becomes  red; 
when  the  melt  is  further  heated  to  iis°-i20°till  the  evolution  of  ammo- 
nia ceases,  and  the  colour  changes  to  blue.  The  mass  is  then  dissolved  . 
in  water  and  the  solution  filtered  and  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  add. 
The  product  is  a  glistening  brown  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  chloro- 
form, benzene,  or  petroleum  spirit,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  wood 
spirit,  and  amylic  alcohol,  and  less  soluble  in  water  and  ether.  Tbe 
colouring  matter  was  named  by  its  discoverers  (Traub  and  Hock,  /. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1885,  4,  397)  lacmoid,  owing  to  its  behaving  to  acids 
and  alkalies  in  a  manner  analogous  to  litmus,  with  the  colouring  matter 
of  which  they  suggested  it  might  be  identical.  R.  T.  Thomson,  how- 
ever, has  shown  {Chem.  News,  1885,  53,  18  and  31)  that  well-marked 
differences  exist,  lacmoid  being  far  less  sensitive  to  weak  adds  than 
is  the  case  with  litmus.  In  most  cases,  lacmoid  paper  is  preferable 
to  the  solution,  which  when  used  should  be  made  with  proof-spirit 
and  of  5%  strength. 

In  much  the  same  way  that  inte'rmediate  compounds  such  as  aafra- 
ninone  exist  which  contain  amino-groups  and  oxygen,  thus  lying 
between  the  safranines  and  safranones  in  composition  and  properties; 
so  in  the  oxazine  series  corresponding  intermediate  products  may  be 
obtained  which  are  produced  by  the  condensation  of  compounds  such 
as  nitroso  dimethyl  aniline  with  phenols  and  hydroxy-aromatic  acids. 
One  of  the  first  members  of  this  intermediate  series  was  Gallocyanine 
obtained  in  i83i  by  H.  Kochlin  by  the  condensation  of  nltrosodi- 
methylaniline  hydrochloride  with  gallic  acid  in  alcoholic  solution.  The 
substance  exhibits  both  basic  and  add  properties,  by  employing  the 
methyl  ester  instead  of  free  gallic  add,  the  methyl  ester  of  gallocyanine 
is  produced,  known  under  the  names  of  Prune  Pure  and  Parme  R. 
The  hydrochloride  of  gallocyanine  has  the  composition  C,,Hi,OsNjCI; 
the  free  base  being  C„H,,OjNj.  Different  constitutional  formuUe 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  which  represent  the  base  as  an  o 
(I)  or  an  internal  ammonium  (II)  or  oxonium  (III)  salt. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  gallocyanine  yields  a  diacetyl  de- 
rivative which  ceitainly  is  in  favour  of  formuls  II  or  III. 

Gallocyanine  usually  occurs  as  a  greenish-grey  paste;  if  dry  it 
fonns  a  bionze  powder.  It  is  generally  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
chrome  mordant  for  dyeing  wool  an  indigo  shade,  or  in  cotton  printing. 
Leuco-gallo-cyanines  obtained  by  reduction  of  diverse  gallocyanines 
are  sold  as  1900  Blue,  Deep  Blue  extra  R,  etc.  They  give  a  violet  with 
hydrochloric  add  and  their  alkaline  solutions  rapidly  oxidise  on 
exposure  to  the  air  (blue-violet) .  Their  chief  application  is  in  printing 
and  dyeing  on  chrome  mordants. 

Prune  forms  brown  crystals  or  powder,  it  is  chiefly  used  in  calico- 
printing. 

Gallamine  Blue.~If  gallamide,  C«H,(OH),CONH,  be  condensed 
with  nitrosodimethyl aniline,  a  corresponding  dyestuff  is  produced 
which,  as  its  bisulphite  compound,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Galla- 
mine Blue.  It  occurs  as  a  light  grey  paste,  dyes  chrome-mordanted 
wool  blue  and  is  used  in  calico-printing. 
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Delphine  Blue. — When  gallocyanine  is  heated  with  aniline,  the 
carboxyl  group  is  displaced  and  its  place  taken  by  an  anilino- residue 
.NHC,Hj.  Sulphonation  of  the  newly  added  nucleus  is  possible, 
and  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  monosulphonic  add  comes  into  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  Ddphitie-Blue.  The  dye  gives  indigo-blue 
shades  fast  to  light  and  milling  on  chromed  wool,  while  it  is  also  used 
in  calico-printing  with  a  chrome  mordant.  The  solution  of  the  dyestuff 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  reddish  violet;  dilution  of  this  solu- 
tion occasions  a  dark  blue  precipitate. 

By  the  action  of  sulphites  on  gallocyanine-sul phonic  acids,  Durand 
and  Huguenin  prepare  IndaHiarine  R  and  J,  from  which  Indalisarine 
Green  is  prepared  by  theaction  of  nitric  add. 

PhenocyanineB. — Durand  and  Huguenin  prepare  a  (Icuco)  dye- 
stuS  Phenocyanine  VS  by  the  action  of  resordnol  on  the  gallocyanine 
derived  from  diethylaniline  and  gallic  add.  From  Mohlau's  work 
this  compound  probably  has  the  constitution 


NH    I 

O.C,H,.OH 

It  forms  an  easily  soluble  greenish  paste  which  gives  a  fine  fast  blue 
when  printed  on  cotton  with  a  chrome  mordant.  The  pale  brown 
solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add  slowly  becomes  blue  by 
oxidation. 

The  oxidation  product  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  correspond- 
ing oxazone  is  known  as  Phenocyanine  TC,  and  the  sulphonation  of 
this  latter  compound  by  heating  with  sulphites  gives  rise  to  Pkenocya- 
nine  TV.    ■ 

Alizarin  Greens  G  and  B  are  obtained  by  the  condensation  of 
j?-naphtha<]uinone-su]phonic  add  with  i-amino-3-naphthol-6-su]- 
phonic  add  and  3-amino-i-naphthol-4-sulphonic  add  respectively. 
Both  dye  green  on  chrome  mordants;  Mark  G  gives  a  bluish-green 
solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add  going  blue  and  violet  success- 
ively on  dilution  and  finally  giving  a  red  precipitate.  Mark  B  gives 
a  dtdl  bluish-violet  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add  goii^ 
yellowish-green  on  dilution  and  then  a  red  predpitate. 
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Tliiazuies. — These  dyestuffs  are  derived  from  a  paieot  substance, 
thiodiphenylaroine, 

S 


NH 

which  is  obtained  when  diphenylamine  is  heated  with  sulphur.  The 
diamino-derivative  with  the  two  amino-groupa  in  the  diSerent  nuclei 
situated  para  to  the  imino-group  of  the  thiazine  ring*"  is  the  leuco-base 
of  Lauth '3  Violet  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  diaminothiodi- 
phenylamine  on  oxidation.  The  colouring  mattei  is  also  formed  when 
an  aqueous  solurion  of  ^-phenylenediamine  hydrochloride  is  treated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  then  oxidised  with  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride ;  the  reaction  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  ^diamines  in  which  one 
of  the  amino-groups  happens  to  be  primary.  The  reaction  also  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  confirmatory  test  for  ^-dinitro-compounds,  ^nitro- 
anilines,  nitroso-dialkylanilines  or  other  substances  which  furnish 
^diammes  on  reduction.  In  such  cases  boil  the  substance  under 
examination  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  with  water,  pour 
off  from  excess  of  tin,  saturate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter  off 
from  tin  sulphide  and  to  the  clear  filtrate  add  ferric  chloride  solution 
drop  by  drop.  A  Molet  colouration  is  produced  if  the  substance 
reduced  has  furnished  ^-phenyl enediamine  (from  ^-dinitrobenzene, 
^nitroaniline  or  amino-azo benzene) ;  if,  however,  the  solution  contains 
an  alkylated  p-phenylenediamine,  such  as  is  obtained  by  reduction  of 
nitroso-dimethyl aniline,  butter  yellow,  etc.,  the  colour  will  be  blue. 
While  Lauth 's  Violet  is  of  no  technical  importance  its  tetramethyl- 
derivative  is  the  dyestuff  known  as  methylene  blue. 
Hettaylene  Blue.— Methylene  Blue 


a(CH,),N^ 


N{CH,), 


s.a 
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was  formerly  obtaiaed  by  reducing  an  add  solution  of  nitroso-dimethyl- 
aniline  with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  zinc  dust,  and  then  oxidising  by 
ferric  chloride  in  presence  of  a  known  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  colouring  matter  was  then  salted  out  with  common  salt  and  zinc 
chloride. 

This  process  has  been  replaced  by  one  in  which  a  mixture  of  di' 
methyl-^-phenylenediamine  and  dimethyl  aniline  are  oxidised  to  an 
indamine  in  presence  of  thiosulphates.  Instead  of  obtaining  tetra- 
methylindamine  (Bindschedler's  Green),  a  thiosulphonic  derivative 
is  formed  which  may  be  looked  on  as  an  internal  salt.  This  compound 
when  heated  with  dilute  adds  splits  off  sulphuric  acid  giving  leuco- 
methylene  blue. 

O  SO, 

(CH,),N^ 

^N(CH,), 

+  H,0=H,SO,+ 

N 

S 

NH 

Methylene  Blue'  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  hydrochloride,  but  more 
frequently  as  the  double  zinc  salt.  It  forms  a  dark  blue  or  reddish- 
brown  powder  with  a  bronze  reflecdon.  In  water  or  alcohol  it  dis- 
solves easily  with  a  blue  colour.  The  solution  is  not  changed  or  is  turned 
greenish  by  hydrochloric  add.  Sodium  hydroxide  changes  the  colour 
to  violet,  and  the  addition  of  strong  alkali  to  a  concentrated  solution 
produces  a  dirty  blue  or  violet-black  precipitate.  In  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  Methylene  Blue  dissolves  with  a  grass-green  colour, 
which,  on  addition  of  water,  becomes  first  blue  and  then  violet. 

From  a  solution  of  commercial  methylene  blue,  the  iodide,  CuHi^N,- 
SI  is  completely  predpitated  on  adding  iodide  of  potassium,  and  potas- 
sium dichromate  also  completely  precipitates  the  solution  as  a  purple- 
violet  chromate.  Methylene  Blue  forms  a  soluble  compound  with 
tannin  which  is  taken  up  by  metallic  mordants. 

Ifw  B.  BG  and  BB:  MtlkjiUtu  Blut  laD  and  txira  D; 
xtureof  Hethyleoe  Blue  with  Methylene  Aiure. 
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By  treating  Methylene  Blue  with  anc  and  acetic  acid,  nr  with  an 
alkaline  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  the  leuco^erivative,  Ci,H,t- 
N)S,  is  obtained.  This  substance  crystallises  from  ether  in  flat  satiny 
needles,  having  a  penetrating  odour  resembling  that  of  the  lobster. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  is  extremely  oxidisable  both  in  the 
dry  state  and  in  solution,  methylene  blue  and  other  products  being 
formed.  In  acid  solution,  tetramethyl-leucothionine  is  more  stable, 
and  it  forms  a  readily  soluble  and  crystallisable  double  zinc  salt. 

The  formation  of  methylene  blue  affords  the  most  delicate  and  cer- 
tain reaction  for  the  detection  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  neutral  or 
acid  solution,  far  exceeding  in  this  respect  the  reactions  with  lead  salts 
and  nitroprussides.  100  ex.  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  should  be  . 
treated  with  a  c.c.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  add,  and  a  few  grains  of 
dimethyl-^-phenylene-diamine  sulphate  added.  On  then  adding  a 
drop  or  two  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  methylene  blue  will  be  formed 
either  immediately  or  on  standing,  if  any  hydrogen  sulphide  was 
previously  present. 

Methylene  Blue  is  a  valuable  dye  for  cotton  yam  and  calico-printing. 
The  blue  produced  has  a  greenish  shade,  especially  in  artificial  light. 
The  colour  is  faster  than  Aniline  Blue,  b^g  unaffected  by  light  and 
not  acted  on  by  neutral  soap  solution  or  dilute  hypochlorites.  Ammonia 
is  also  without  action,  but  alkaline  soaps  and  alkali  hydroxides  remove 
the  colour.  On  treating  the  fabric  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  turned 
green  and  the  dye  is  gradually  removed,  the  add  liquid  remaining 
green.  Stannous  chloride  and  other  reducing  agents  discharge  Methy- 
lene Blue  more  rapidly  than  other  blue  dyes.  A  3%  solution  of 
potassium  dichromate  changes  a  fabric  dyed  with  Methylene  Blue  to 
violet,  and  finally  discharges  it.  If  the  dye  was  mordanted  with  tan- 
nin, a  dark  brown  colour  remains. 

The  behaviour  of  methylene  blue  with  redudng  agents  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  resultant  leuco-derivative  render  the  colouring 
matter  of  great  value  in  bacteriological  research.  "The  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis,  glanders,  and  cholera  were  first  discovered  by  the  aid  of 
methylene  blue." 

Methylene  Blue  is  reduced  by  phenylhydrazine  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  giving  the  leuco-compound  in  a  very  pure  form  (m.  p. 
185"*).  The  leuco- com  pound  is  not  oxidised  even  by  pure  oxygen  in 
an  atmosphere  free  from  acid,  and  in  strongly  alkaline  soludons  it  is 
not  acted  upon  by  permanganate  or  hydrogen  peroxide.  (P.  Lan- 
dauer  and  H.  Weil,  Ber.,  1910,  43,  198). 
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THIAZINE    DYESTUFFS. 
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Nitration  of  methylene  blue  yields  Melhylene  Green  which  is  a  mono- 
nitro-derivative.  It  form  a  dark  brown  powder  which  gives  a  dark 
green  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add  going  blue  on  dilution 
(Gnehm  and  Walder,  Ber.,  1906,  39, 1020;  Grandmougin  and  Wtdder, 
Zeit.  Parbm-Ind.,  1906,  5,  385). 

Thiocannine  R  (Cassella)  is  an  acid  dyesluff  of  the  series  obtained 
by  oxidation  of  thiosulphates  and  benzyl-ethyl-^-phenylene-diamine 
sulphonic  add 

^^'\-:.y  ^  I  !cHj*C,H,.SO,H 
It  gives  a  grass  green  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  going 
bright  blue  on  dilution;  it  dyes  wool  and  silk  from  an  add  bath. 

Mixed  dyestufis  with  different  rings  or  groupings  on  either  side  of 
the  thiazine  ring  may  be  obtained  by  the  thiosulphate  process;  this  may 
be  illustrated  by  reference  to  Brilliant  Alisarin  Blue. 

Brilliant  Alizarin  Bine  G  and  R  (Bayer),  or  IndochriHiiine  T 
(Sandoz). — Under  this  name  sulphonic  derivatives  of  substituted 
naphtho-phenthiazines  are  placed  on  the  market.  When  benzyl- 
ethyl-^phenylene-diamine  sulphotuc  acid  is  oxidised  in  presence  of 
thiosulphates  a  thiosulphonic  add  is  obtained.  Subse<]uent  conden- 
sation with  ^-naphthaquinone  and  elimination  of  sulphuric  acid  leads 
to  the  production  of  the  dyestuS  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula 


jjj    I    I    I 

^  ^  \/  ^X(C,H.)CH,.C,H, 
O SO, 

The  dye  gives  a  very  fast  blue  on  chromed  wool,  cotton  and  silk;  it 
may  be  used  for  calico-printing.  The  use  of  Indochromogen  S  has 
already  been  referred  to. 

II.    QOraOUHE  AMD  ACRIDDIE  DVESTUFFS. 

Several  dyestuSs  (amino-derivatives)  related  to  acridine  have  found 
extensive  use  in  dyeing,  but  quinoline  derivatives  may  be  dismissed 
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somewhat  briefly  as  lack  of  fastness  or  expense  have  hindered  any 
considerable  employment. 

Cyanine  or  Quiuoline  Blue,  C,bH,,N,I,  is  obtained  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  quinoline  and  lepidine  with  an  alkyl  iodide  in  the  presence 
of  an  alkali.  It  is  a  strongly  basic  compound  and  its  mono-add  salts 
occur  as  beautiful  blue  crystals.  It  is  not  important  as  a  dyestuff,  as 
the  shades  obtained  with  it  are  very  sensitive  to  tight  and  adds.  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  only  slighdy  so  in  hot  water,  giving  a 
violet-blue  solution  which  smells  of  quinoline.  With  strong  sulphuric 
acid  it  evolves  iodine  on  heating.  This  dyestuff  has  found  application 
in  the  preparation  of  isochromatic  photographic  plates. 

Quinoline  red  is  a  similar  substance  obtained  by  the  .action  of 
benzo-trichtoride  on  quinoline  in  the  presence  of  zinc  chloride. 

It  occurs  as  small  brownish-red  needles,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
though  fairly  soluble  on  warming.  In  alcohol  it  yields  a  red  solution 
exhibiting  an  orange  fluorescence.  It  is  not  employed  to  any  extent 
as  a  dyestuff,  but  finds  a  similar  use  to  cyanine,  a  mixture  of  the  two 
constituting  the  so-called  Azalin. 

Flavaniline,  C,eH„N„HCl.— When  acetanilide  is  heated  with 
zinc  chloride  to  a  temperature  of  35o°-2'jo°,  it  is  converted  into  a 
colouring  matter,  the  free  base  of  which  has  the  constitution  of  a 
^-aminophenyl-^'-lepidine.  The  mechanism  of  the  reaction  has  been 
explained  by  the  researches  of  O.  Fischer  and  Bedall  {Ber.,  i88a,  15, 
684),  Fischer  and  Rudoff  {Ibid.,  15, 1500),  Fischer  and  Besthom  (Ber., 
1883,  16,  68),  Fischer  and  Tauber  {Ber.,  1894,  17,  2ga$). 

The  first  effect  of  the  zinc  chloride  is  to  isomerise  the  acetanilide 
to  a  mixture  of  o-  and  ^amino-acetophenones  which  then  condense  in 
the  following  manner: 

N 


-NH, 

+        1              :            ' 

-CO 

in. 

H,C  \/NH. 

c 

CH, 

Flavaniline  is  now  almost  obsolete  in  commerce.  It  is  a  hydro- 
chloride of  the  base,  and  occurs  as  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  pow- 
der, readily  soluble  in  water  with  a  yellow  colour.  The  solution  is 
unchanged  by  hydrochloric  add,  but  on  adding  sodium  hydroxide 
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yields  a  milky  precipitate  of  the  free  base,  soluble  in  ether,  without 
colour,  but  with  a  steel-blue  fluorescence.  In  strong  sulphuric  add, 
flavaniline  dissolves  with  a  dirty-yellow  colour  and  Wue  fluorescence. 
Flavanlline  dyes  wool  and  silk  yellow  without  a  mordant.  Silk  dyed 
with  flavaniline  exhibits  a  fine  moss-green  fluorescence. 

FlaTaniline  S  is  a  sulphonated  flavaniline.  It  resembles  the  basic 
dye,  but  the  solution  is  gradually  decolourised  by  sodium  hydroxide 
without  a  precipitate  being  formed.  In  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  forms 
a  colourless  solution,  becoming  yellow  on  dilution. 

Qutnoline  Yellow  (or  Quinophtbalon),  C,gH„OjN,  is  obtained 
by  heating  qulnaldine  with  phthalic  anhydride  and  ^nc  chloride. 

The  product  forms  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  diiBcultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  form  a  yellow  solution.  In  strong 
sulphuric  add  the  dye  dissolves  with  a  yellowish-red  colour,  the 
solution  giving  a  flocculent  yellow  predpitate  on  dilution.  By  sulpho- 
nation,  Quinolinc  Yellow  yields  a  disulphonic  acid,  the  sodium  salt  of 
which  is  known  as  Water-soluble  Quinolirie  Yellow.  It  fonns  a  bright 
yellow  powder  dissolving  easily  in  water  with  an  intense  yeUow  colour, 
which  is  unaltered  by  dilute  adds  but  which  is  turned  somewhat  darker 
by  ammonia.  The  dye  is  not  applicable  to  cotton.  On  silk  and 
wool,  in  a  bath  addified  with  sulphuric  add,  it  yields  very  pure 
shades  of  yellow,  which  stand  light  fairiy  well.  Berberine,  Cj„H,jO,N, 
a  natural  yellow  dyestuff  found  in  Berberis  vulgaris,  etc.  (see  Vol.  (i), 
must  be  dassed  with  isoquinoline  derivatives,  dnce  W.  H.  Perkin  has 
shown  that  its  constitution  is  to  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

0-CH, 
CH 


CH.O' 


"X/'" 


CH,0     CHOHCH, 

■  Acridine  Dyee. — The  acridine  dyes  are  of  much  greater  importance 
than  those  derived  from  quinoline.  One  of  them.  Aniline  YeUow  or 
Chrysaniline  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  as  a  bye-product  formed 
in  the  manufacture  of  magenta;  it  is  an  unsymmetrical  diamino- 
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acridine  and  owes  its  formation  to  the  condensation  of  1  molecule 
of  ^toluidine  with  2  molecules  of  aniline  in  the  following  manner: 


NH, 


\y         CH.    \/  \/\/\y 


NH, 


Most  of  the  dyestuffs  of  this  series  in  use  at  the  present  time  are 
obtained  from  m-diamines  which  condense  with  aldehydes  forming 
derivatives  of  tetra-amino-triphenylmethane.  On  heating  these  with 
hydrochloric  acid  under  pressure,  ammonia  is  eliminated  and  a  dihydro- 
acridine  produced  from  which  the  dyestuff  is  farmed  on  oxidation  with 
reagents  such  as  ferric  chloride.  The  production  of  benzoflavine, 
a  typical  member  of  the  series,  illustrates  the  method;  the  following 
scheme  assumes  that  tetra- amino- dimethyltriphenylmethane  has 
already  been  formed  by  the  condensation  of  i  molecule  of  benzal 
dehyde  with  a  molecules  of  m-tolylene-diamine 
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,^NH,NH 
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It  may  be  noted  that  substituted  benzaldehydes  can  be  employed  for 
the  condensation;  on  the  other  hand  m-phenylene- diamine  does  not 
condense  as  smoothly  as  tolylene-diamine,  although  m-amino-dimeth- 
ylaniline  gives  a  clean  reaction.  In  fact,  Acridine  Orange,  which  is  a 
tetramethyldi  amino- acridine,  is  obtained  from  m-amino- dim  ethyl  ani- 
line and  formaldehyde  by  reactions  similar  to  those  by  which  benzoflav- 
ine  is  obtained  from  m-tolylenediamine  and  benzaldehyde. 

Fluorescein  on  prolonged  heating  imder  pre&uie  with  ammonia  has 
its  hydroiyl-groups  replaced  by  amino-groups  and  its  pyrone  oxygen 
atom  by  an  imino-group  (R.  Meyer,  Ber.,  1888,  21,  3376).  The 
resulting  compound  may  be  looked  on  either  as  a  derivative  of  phtha- 
lide  (I),  as  a  diaminophenylacridine-carboxylic  acid  (II),  or  as  an 
internal  quinonoid  betalne  (III). 

NH  N 


C,H,<^      ^O  C,H,<^ 


NH/ 


^\X 


C,H,<^ 


CO  -O 

III 
Similar  remarlcs  as  to  constitution  apply  in  the  case  of  faveosin, 
which  is  a  tetra-alkylated  derivative  of  the  compound  just  mentioned. 
BenzoflaTiUfl  is  a  yellow  substance  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold 
water,  but  more  readily  on  heating.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  dilute  adds.  In  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  with 
yellow  colour  and  pronounced  yellowish -green  fluorescence.  The 
alcoholic  solution  shows  an  intense  yellowish  fluorescence,  which  dis- 
appears on  the  addition  of  an  add.  The  free  base  of  benzoflavine  is 
colourless  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
fienzoflavine  is  chiefly  dyed  on  the  cotton  fibre,  for  which  purpose  the 
material  is  mordanted  with  tannin  and  tartar  emetic.     It  yields  a  very 
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pure  yellow  shade  which  is  quite  fast  to  soap  and  light.  It  is  mostly 
used  for  shading  malachite  green  and  safranine,  and  in  calico-printing. 

Acridine  Orange,  C„H„N„HC1+Zna„  is  the  zinc  chloride 
double  salt  of  tetramethyldiamino-acridine.  It  is  a  basic  dyestuff 
resembling  chrysaniline.  Its  solution  in  water  and  alcohol  is  orange 
in  colour  and  exhibits  a  green  fluorescence.  It  gives  orange  shades 
on  mordanted  cotton  which  are  very  fast  to  soap.  It  is  also  used  for 
dyeing  leather,  to  which  it  imparts  a  peculiar  golden  lustre. 

CbryBaniline.  Phosphine. — This  colouring  matter,  also  called 
AnUin€  Ydiaw,  Aniline  Orange,  and  Leaiher  Yellcw,  Philadelphia 
YeOmo  G,  Xanthin,  Leather  Brown,  Phosphine  II,  N,  and  P,  Patent 
Phosphine  and  Nankin,  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  of  the 
manufacture  of  magenta.' 

Commercial  Phosphine  forms  an  orange-yellow  powder,  readily 
soluble  if  the  hydrochloride,  but  difficuldy  if  the  nitrate,  to  a  reddish- 
yellow  solution.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  Dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  simply  deepens  the  colour,  but  with  excess  of  the  strong  acid  a 
dihydrochloride  is  precipitated,  readily  soluble  in  pure  water.  Ammo- 
nia and  sodium  hydroxide  liberate  free  chrysaniline  as  an  amorphous 
yellow  precipitate,  which  melts  on  boiling,  the  liquid  being  coloured 
pale  yellow.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ether.  Phosphine  dissolves 
in  strong  sulphuric  add  to  form  3  reddish-yellow  solution  which  exhibits 
a  strong  green  fluorescence.  On  dilution,  a  reddish-yellow  solution  is 
obtained. 

On  adding  nitric  add  or  sodium  nitrate  to  a  tolerably  concentrated 
solution  of  phosphine,  the  sparin^y  soluble  chrysaniline  nitrate  sepa- 
rates as  a  red  crystalline  precipitate.  In  warm  solutions,  the  predpi- 
tate  is  produced  slowly,  and  on  stirring  the  liquid  is  deposited  in  streaks 
in  the  track  of  the  glass  rod.  Under  the  microscope  the  predpitate  is 
seen  to  consist  of  needles.  This  characteristic  reaction,  when  carefully 
applied,  distinguishes  phosphine  from  other  yellow  colouring  matters, 
but  is  liable  to  fail  in  solutions  of  the  nitrate.  Hence  a  preferable  plan 
is  to  liberate  the  base  by  ammonia,  agitate  with  ether,  treat  the  separated 
ethereal  solution  with  dilute  acetic  add,  concentrate  the  acetic  solution, 


m  buahiUs.     By  fimctKnui  pneipiUtuHi  of  tha  Sltend 


chryiuiilloe  an  niecMdveIr  pndpiUad.    Chryi- 
un  UM  mothar-liqiion  which  mnun  after  pndpi- 


utiUne  Duy  be  mora  tiaOy  prwMnd  from  uie  mother-Uqiion  which  remun  titer  predpi 

UXina  th«  nBSmtB  by  ulE,  m  tha  usenlc  adit  " "  '-  -■'■•-'  —  '*—  '•""" 

■nd  UuQ  Urae,  tho  pradpitste  tietitod  wiUi  d 
□itrata  of  chryiuuliDe  precipitated  by  uidinf 


— _ ^ ,  —  tha  usenlc  add  proceo.     Hon  nit  l>  added  U. , — 

Urae,  the  predpitate  tnatod  with  diluts  nitric  add.  aod  the  Bporin^y  eoluble 
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and  add  sodium  nitrate.  This  mode  of  operating  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  confusion  with  mtro-compounds,  which  often  yield  yellow 
crystalline  precipitates  on  treating  their  solutions  with  nitric  add  or 
potassium  nitrate.  But  the  nitro-dyes  are  not  extracted  by  agitating 
their  ammoniacal  solutions  with  ether,  though,  unlike  chrysanilioe, 
most  of  them  are  extracted  from  their  acidified  solutions.  Nitro- 
compounds are  further  distinguished  by  the  red  or  brownish  colour 
developed  on  boiling  with  potassium  cyanide;  whereas  phosphine  gives 
a  yellow  precipitate  in  the  cold,  and  the  liquid  acquires  a  yellow  colour 
on  boQing. 

On  treatment  with  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  chrys- 
aniline  solutions  are  decolourised,  but  the  yellow  colour  rapidly  returns 
on  exposing  the  reduced  liquid  to  the  air. 

When  heated  with  3  or  4  parts  of  hydrochloric  add  to  ifo^-iSo", 
chiysaniline  is  decomposed  with  formation  of  ammonium  chloride  and 
chrysophenol,  C„H,,N,0,  in  the  same  way  that  flavaniline  yields 
flavenol. 

Phosphine  behaves  to  fibres  like  the  other  basic  aniline  dyes.  It 
produces  a  yellow  on  silk  or  wool,  and  is  used  in  admixture  with 
magenta  for  dyeing  silk  scarlet.  On  cotton  mordanted  with  aluminium 
acetate  it  gives  a  nankin-yellow  which  will  stand  soaping. 

Adds  redden  fibres  dyed  with  phosphine,  and  after  a  time  the 
colouring  matter  is  removed.  Alkalies  turn  the  fibre  to  a  greenish- 
yellow  paler  than  the  original.  Reducing  agents  decolourise  it 
gradually. 

FlATeosine,  the  constitution  of  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
is  obtained  by  melting  m-acetaminodimethylaniline  with  phthalic 
anhydride.  On  hydrolysis  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  acetic 
acid  and  ammonia  are  removed  and  a  salt  of  daveosine  produced. 
(See  Grandmougin  and  Lang,  Ber.,  1909,  43,  4014.) 
CH,  CH, 
I  I 

CO      CO 


C,H,<^      ^O 
^CO^ 
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/v     j^^/v      J^(C,H,),SO<H 

(C,H,),N,/Y     I         I 

TOOH 

Flaveosine  is  a  yellow  dyestuS,  the  free  base  of  which  dissolves  readily 
in  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols,  acetic  add  and  acetone,  the  solutions 
exhibiting  a  green  fluorescence;  it  is,  however,  less  soluble  in  benzene, 
ethyl  acetate,  chloroform  and  carbon  tetrachloride  and  insoluble  in 
ether  and  light  petroleum.  Concentrated  sulphuric  add  gives  a 
bright  yellow  solution  with  a  blue-gieen  fluorescence;  dilution  first 
gives  a  deep  red  solution  with  a  faint  brown  fluorescence  and  ultimately 
a  yellowish- orange  solution  with  a  green  fluorescence.  The  analogy  to 
the  rhodamines  is  evident  from  the  formula;  like  these  compounds  it 
may  be  esterified,  the  esters  being  the  analogues  of  the  anisolines. 

CorioflavineB. — ^These  dyestuffs  have  been  comparatively  recently 
introduced  by  the  Griesheim-Elektron  Co.  of  Frankfurt,  a.  M.,  and 
are  used  in  leather-dyeing  and  calico-printing.  Corioflavine  GG  is  a 
brown  powder,  Corioflavine  G  a  red-brown  powder;  both  dyes  dissolve 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  yellow  colour  and  greenish  fluores- 
cence; the  colour  goes  to  a  red-brown  on  dilution.  Corioflavine  R 
forms  a  brown-red  powder  which  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
add  with  greenish  fluorescence  and  orange  colour  going  red  on  dilution. 
Corioflavine  RR  gives  a  greenish-yellow  shade  with  green  fluorescence 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  add;  the  colour  goes  red  on  dilution.  The 
coiioflavines  are  insoluble  in  sodium  hydroxide  of  53°  Tw.  (39.7°  Be.) 
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yUINOLIN"E  DYESTUFFS. 


Cyanine.  ■  ■       (a)  Prom  nwihiodida  of  quinolioe  and  kpidioe — CiiHit-    By  b—ting  alkyl 

>tL     (b)  Pmn  ethiodido  of  quinoliiie  and   Inndiiu —     (#.  f.  amvi.  etc.) 

CuHnNiL  iodidaaiqauio- 
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^\'  C.(i)C.H<U):«Hi.Hl 
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QUINOLINE  DYESTUFFS. 


With  With  hi;- 

Bodiujn  drochlonc 

hydroxide  .         acid 


Green       crys-,     Blue  ppt. 
Ii>te.blueio-: 
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grsphic   plates. 

Oranse     eryi-    White  ppt. 
tab,  blue  re-' 
flex,    yellow 

siderable    ex- 

ColourleB. 

Obsolete. 

Colourless. 

Yellow. 

der.    yellow: 

Colourless.    I         Red.         I  Very  sensitive  to 
I  I  I    liBht,    Colours 


i'ellow  ppt.  '  Crystallised  from 


Darlnr.  Brighter.  Oranae,       '       Yellow.       |  Dyes  wool;  ai>pli- 
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ge,      (yellow). 
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Ormnge     pow-f  Yellow  p 
der,    orange 


Red.  Lighter.  Oiai 


Red  with  Yello* 


.    Soluble    in    aico- 
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M)-r,:2,':;}"-<»' 


u 


Coriofla- 

■     : 

c™**. 

R. 

Coriofbvine 

I 

etc. 

( MUM  "1 

Cai.<<)MH. 

By«-p™luct      of 
RUgenia   taana- 

PlaTMdDC. 
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I                                1                            lene-dimmine 

(i)CH,(j).CO— 0                            and     p.bthalic 
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(CHrt,N(*)Cai. }       1           CJI.(4>NH. 
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Other  ch»i»t- 
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Thenltimreeuity 
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Brown      pow- 
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M.. 
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powder. 
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Brtehl 
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Sheonine  is  a  yeliow-brown  dyestuff  employed  on  tannin  mordants 
and  as  a  leather  dye.  It  is  produced  by  the  Badische  Anilin  imd 
Sodafabrlk  (German  patent  82,  989)  by  condensing  m-phenylenedia- 
mine  and  Michler's  ketone  at  aoo"  with  the  aid  of  zinc  chloride. 


(CH,),Nc 


I       .  +  ! 


N(CH,), 


(CH,),N-^ 


C 

A 


N(CH,), 

The  corresponding  hexamethyltriaminophenylaciidine  has  been 
prepared  and  examined  by  Grandmougin  and  Lang  {Ber.,  1909,  42, 
3631)- 

12.     THUZOLE  AMD  SULPHUR  DYES. 

Dyestuffs  in  which  sulphur  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  chromo- 
phoric  groups  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  thiajdnes, 
but  there  still  remains  a  cla^  of  substances  in  which  the  sulphur  is 
either  introduced  into  the  molecule  by  fusion  of  suitable  aromatic 
compounds  with  sulphur,  01  by  heating  various  substances  (not 
infrequendy  colouring  matters  themselves)  with  an  alkaline  sulphide. 

Tlliazolcs. — The  dyestuffs  of  the  thiazole  group  contain  a  5  mem- 
bered  ring 

S 
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and  are  commonly  prepared  by  beating  togetber  ^toluic^ne  or  analo- 
gous base  witb  sulphur;  the  simplest  thiazole  derivatives  are  colourless 
and  it  is  only  when  several  nuclei  are  joined  togetber  that  actual 
ccdouring  matters  are  produced.  The  first  discovered  substance  of 
the  series  is  A.  W.  Hofmann's  pbenylbenzthiazole  produced  by  melting 
benzanilide  with  sulphur;  it  is  technically  unimportant. 

A.  G.  Green  made  the  important  discovery  that  ^toluidine  when 
heated  somewhat  strongly  witb  sulphur  yielded  a  coloured  base;  the 
initial  product  is  d^kydrothio-p-toluidine;  while  if  the  heating  be  pro- 
longed, another  substance  of  more  intense  colour  and  slighter  solu- 
bili^  and  basidty  is  produced  which  has  received  the  name  of  Prim- 
uline.  The  constitution  of  dehydrothiotoluidine  was  established  as 
S 

N 
while  in  the  case  of  primuline  further  consideration  of  the  dehydro- 
thioparatoluidine  has  occurred  and  very  possibly  the.  base  contains 

3  thiazole  rings  in  the  molecule.  If  so,  its  constitution  may  be 
represented  by 

S  S  S 

CH,.C,H,<^C.C,H,'(^C.C,H,<(^C.C^,.NH, 

N  N  N 

(Green,  Ber.,  1889,  22,  969;  Gattermann,  Ibid.,  424,  1064;  Jacobson, 
Ibid.,  331 ;  AnschUtz  and  Schultz,  Ibid.,  581). 

Primuline  base  evidently  contains  a  free  amino-group,  as  it  is  readily 
diazotised;  it  may  also  be  sulphonated  and  is  usually  employed  in  this 
form. 

Primuline  is  obtained  by  beating  3  molecules  of  p-tdudine  with 

4  to  s  equivalents  of  sulphur  at  aoo°  to  380°;  the  primuline  base 
so  obtained  is  then  treated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  The  commer- 
cial product  is  a  ycUow  powder,  which  is  very  soluble  in  hot  water. 
The  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  Primuline  exhibits  a  blue  fluores- 
cence. Id  a  5%  neutral  bath  at  a  boiling  temperature,  Primuline  dyes 
cotton  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  which  is  tolerably  fast  to  scouring, 
entirely  unaftected  by  alkalies,  and  turned  a  golden  yellow  by  adds. 
The  affinity  of  the  fibre  for  the  colouring  matter  is  increased,  and  con- 
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sequently  deeper  shades  may  be  obtained,  by  addition  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride or  sulphate  to  the  bath.  Reducing  agents  produce  do  change, 
but  the  colour  is  attacked  by  oxidising  agents,  such  as  bleaching 
powder  or  chromic  add.  By  the  latter  the  shade  is  changed  to  otive, 
while  boiling  sotutioiis  of  hypochlorites  turn  the  colour  to  orange- 
yellow,  which  ia  very  fast  to  all  agents. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  dyestuff  is  unaffected  by  the  addition 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  while  hydrochloric  add  throws  down  a  yellow 
predpitate.  The  dyestuff  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  add  to  a  pale 
yellow  solution  with  a  green  fluorescence;  dilution  with  water  causes 
the  separation  of  an  orange-yellow  predpitate. 

Since  Primuline  contains  an  amino-group,  it  ia  capable  of  being 
diazotised,  and  this  operation  may  be  readily  peifonned  on  the  dyed 
fibre  by  passing  the  washed  material  through  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
nitrite  (3  to  5%)  addified  with  sulphuric  add.  If  the  fabric  be  then 
again  washed  and  immersed  without  delay  in  a  devdoping  solution 
of  one  of  the  naphthols,  naphthylamines,  or  their  derivatives,  various 
shades  of  ydlow,  orange,  scarlet,  or  maroon  may  be  obtained.  The 
colours  so  obtained  are  termed  ingrain  colours,  and  are  characterised 
by  their  extraordinary  fastness  to  scouring,  milling,  adds,  etc.,  being 
said  to  be  only  equalled  in  this  respect  by  alizarin  and  its  congeners, 
and  to  far  exceed  the  ordinary  benzidine  dyes. 

Chioramine  Yellow  is  a  dyestuff  of  imknown  constitution,  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  dehydrothiotoluidine-sulphonic  acid.  It  is  a 
brownish-yellow  powder,  soluble  in  water  with  a  yellow  colour,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  addition  of  dther  hydrochloric  add  or 
sodiiun  hydroxide  to  the  solution  produces  an  orange-yellow  predpitate. 
With  strong  sulphuric  add  the  dyestuff  yields  a  deep  red  solution  from 
which  a  light  brown  predfatate  is  thrown  out  on  dilution  with  water. 
Chioramine  Yellow  produces  pure  yellow  shades  on  wool  and  unmor- 
danted  cotton,  which  are  fast  to  light. 

Ozypheniae,  Ozyphenine  Gold,  Chlorophenine  G  and  Thio- 
phosphine  J  are  dyestuffa  which  are  produced  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  above,  and  no  doubt  poasesa  an  analogous  constitution.  Their 
properties  and  application  are  the  same  as  chioramine  yellow. 

Mimosa  is  a  dlazodsed  compound  of  primuline,  treated  with 
ammonia.  Its  formula  and  constitution  have  not  been  determined. 
It  is  scrid  in  the  form  of  a  ydlowish-brown  powder,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol  with  a  yellow  colour.     With  hydrochloric  add  the  aqueous 
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solution  throws  down  an  orange  precipitate,  while  sodium  hydroxide 
gives  a  scariet  precipitate.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  yellowish- 
brown  solution,  which  on  dilution  with  water  yields  a  brown  precipitate 
and  evolves  nitrogen.  Mimosa  dyes  a  yellow  on  unmordanted  cotton 
which  is  fast  to  soap  but  fugitive  to  light. 

Chromins  6  is  a  dyestuS  similar  to  Thioflavine  5,  and  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sulphur  at  elevated  temperatures  on  dehydrothio- 
toluidine,  methylating  the  product  so  obtained,  and  then  sulphonating 
by  means  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  yellowish-brown  powder, 
giving  a  yellow  solution  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution 
treated  with  hydrochloric  add  suffers  scarcely  any  change,  a  slight 
brownish  precipitate  being  formed.  Sodium  hydroxide  turns  the 
solution  to  a  greenish-yellow.  Strong  sulphuric  add  dissolves  the 
dyestuff  to  a  greenish-yellow  solution,  exhibiting  a  blue  fluorescence 
and  giving  an  orange  precipitate  on  dilution  with  water.  Chromine 
G  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  Thioflavine  S,  yielding  fine 
yellow  shades  which  are  fast  to  soap  but  very  fugitive  to  light. 

Thioflavine  T,  C„H„N,SC1,  is  the  trimethyl  chloride  derivative 
of  dehydro-thiotoluidine,  and  has  the  following  constitution: 

CH,.(4)C,H,  {  j;J;^:  }  C.(i)C,H.(4).N(CH,),Cl 

It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  methyl  chloride  on  dehydrothiotolui- 
dine  or  by  the  action  of  methyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  add.  It  is 
brought  into  commerce  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  crystalline  powder 
which  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  with  a  yellow  colour,  the 
solutions  possessing  a  green  fluorescence,  espedally  the  alcoholic 
solution.  The  aqueous  solution  is  unaffected  by  the  addition  of 
sodium  hydroxide  or  by  hydrochloric  add.  With  strong  sulphuric 
add  the  dyestuff  gives  a  colourless  solution  which  becomes  yellow  on 
dilution  with  water.  Thioflavine  T  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  and  cotton 
mordanted  with  tannin;  the  shades  so  obtained  are  a  fine  greenish- 
yetlow  which  on  silk  exhibit  a  green  fluorescence.  In  addition  to 
Thioflavine  T,  Messrs.  Cassella  and  Co.  have  introduced  another  mark, 
Thioflaviae  TCN. 

ThJOTHnine  S  is  a  yellow  dyestuff  of  add  properties  which  results 
from  the  methylation  of  dehydrothio-^-toluidine-sul phonic  acid.  The 
dyestuff  is  a  sulphonic  acid  salt  which  is  sold  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
powder,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  with  a  yellow  colour,  the  solution 
in  the  latter  possessing  a  green  fluorescence.    The  addition  of  sodium 
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hydroxide  causes  no  change  in  the  aqueous  solution,  but  hydrochloric 
add  throws  don-n  an  orange-yetlow  precipitate.  The  dyestufE  dissolves 
in  strong  sulphuric  add  to  a  brownish-yellow  st^ution  from  which  an 
orange  predpitate  separates  on  dilution  with  water.  Thioflavine  S 
dyes  unmordanted  cotton  from  an  alkaline  bath,  but  the  shades  pro- 
duced are  not  fast  to  light  or  adds,  though  they  resist  Dalies  fairly 
well.  They  are  luiaSected  by  reducing  agents  and  cannot  be  stripped 
from  the  fibre.  ' 

Clayton  Yellow  {Thiazole  Yellow  S).—Vihi\.t  dehydrothiotoluidine 
and  its  sulphonic  add  may  be  diazotised  and  coupled  with  naphthols, 
etc.,  it  is  also  capable  of  combining  with  diazotised  bases,  though 
possibly  the  substances  formed  in  this  way  are  diazo-amino-compounds 
as  they  are  not  capable  of  further  diazotisation.  Clayton  Yellow  comes 
in  this  dass;  it  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  diazotised  dehydro- 
thiotoluidine-sulphonic  add  with  the  noo-diawtised  add.  It  dyes 
unmordanted  cotton  a  fine  yellow  from  an  alkaline  bath. 

Erica  is  obtained  by  the  diazotisation  of  dehydrothio-m-xylidine 
and  coupling  with  a-naphtholdisulphonic  add-f.  It  is  a  red  dyestufF 
used  on  unmordanted  cotton.  It  gives  a  violet  colour  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add  and  is  slowly  decolourised  by  stannous  chloride 
in  hydrochloric  add  solution. 

Sulphur  Dyes. — The  first  dyestuSs  of  this  class  were  discovered  in 
1873  by  Crpissant  and  Bretonnitre  who  produced  them  by  heating  a 
variety  of  organic  substances  either  with  alkaline  sulphides  or  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  sodium  hydroxide;  among  the  materials  used, 
sawdust,  bran,  straw  and  excrement  may  be  mentioned. 

Cachou  de  Laval,  as  the  resulting  dyestuS  was  called,  received 
considerable  application  despite  its  unpleasant  smell.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  is  precipitated  on  prolonged  boiling.  It  appears  to  behave 
like  a  reduced  colouring  matter  which  is  developed  by  means  of 
oxidation.  It  yields  brown  and  greyish-brown  colours  on  cotton, 
which  serve  as  a  bottom  shade  and  mordant  for  other  adjective  dye- 
stuffs.  The  shades  obtained  are  quite  fast  to  light  and  exceedingly 
fast  to  soap.  On  the  addition  of  acids  to  the  dyestuS,  h^kosen  sul- 
phide is  liberated,  and  the  colouring  matter  together  witH^)hur  is 
predpitated.  Cachou  de  Laval  S  is  the  dyestuff  puri^ed  from  excess 
of  alkaline  sulphide.     It  is  used  in  calico-printing. 

After  this,  practically  no  progress  was  made  for  almost  20  years, 
when  Vidal  discovered  that  useful  black  dyestuSs  might  be  produced 
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by  the  action  of  sodium  sulphide  and  sulphur  on  ^-aminophenol  and 
^phenylenediamine.  This  was  followed  by  patents  on  all  sides, 
aromatic  compoimds  alone  being  employed;  and  with  regard  to  the 
production  of  Cackou  de  Laval,  it  is  worth  noting  that  Wichelhaus 
{Ber.,  1907,  40,  126)  draws  attention  to  the  observation  of  Cross  and 
Bevan  (CeUulose,  ed.  1903,  p.  68)  that  ceUulose  gives  rise  to  phenols 
on  heating,  so  that  even  Cachou  de  Laval  may  well  possess  an  aromatic 
structure. 

The  manner  in  which  the  sulphur  is  combined  in  these  compounds 
is  not  quite  certain;  very  possibly  in  the  Immedial  Yellmti  group  some, 
at  least,  of  the  sulphur  is  present  in  a  thiazole  ring,  especially  considering 
the  fact  that  the  dyes  of  this  class  are  prepared  by  the  action  at  a  fairly 
high  temperature  of  sulphur  on  m-diamines  in  which  an  alkyl  group  is 
situated  in  the  ortho-podtion  to  one  of  the  amino-groups. 

In  the  case  of  the  Immedial  Pure  Blue  dyes  it  is  possible  that  a  thia- 
zine  ring  is  produced,  but  in  any  case  there  seems  to  be  a  concensus  of 
opinion  that  in  the  sulphur  dyes  2  or  more  molecules  of  a  simple 
character  are  linked  together  by  a  disulphide  grouping  (-S-S-)  and  that 
when  dissolved  in  alkaline  sulphides,  some  at  least  of  these  linkages 
are  split  with  formation  of  -SNa  groups.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  properties  of  the  sulphur  dyes  is  the  way  in  which  they 
dissolve  more  or  less  easily  in  sodium  sulphide,  from  which  solutions 
they  may  be  repredpitated  either  by  adds  or  air-hlowing.  Nietzki 
considers  it  probable  that  they  are  contained  in  the  alkaline  sulphide 
solutions  in  the  form  of  leuco-compounds.  So  far,  the  dyestuSs  as 
separated  by  the  action  of  air  or  carbon  dioxide  have  not  been  obtained 
in  a  crystalline  condition. 

Another  view  as  to  the  manner  in  which  sulphur  is  contained  in 

these  dyestufEs  has  been  advanced  by  H.  Erdmann  {Annalm,  1908, 

3^')  '^33~i7^)  who  considers  the  reactivity  of  molten  sulphur  to 

depend   on   the   existence   of  "thiozone,"  S|,  molecules.     A  ring, 

S 

_f,        p^,  is  supposed  to  be  produced  which  apparently  possesses 

chromophoric  and  substantive  properties. 

Nietzki  {Organiscke  FarbsUrffe,  1906,  p.  292)  divides  the  sulphur 
dyes  into  6  groups;  the  classification  is  perhaps  somewhat  provisional 
but  nevertheless  useful. 
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I.  Immedial  Yellow  Group. 

These  dyes  are  produced  from  m-diamines  conUlning  a  side  chain 
(espedalty  m-tolylene-diamine  1:3:4),  various  fonnyl-  and  acetyl- 
derivatives  and  also  nitroformyl-  and  nitroacetyl-compounds.  On 
fusing  these  with  sulphur  at  fairiy  high  temperatures,  difficultly  soluble 
compounds  are  produced  which  are,  however,  rendered  soluble  by 
heating  with  concentrated  solutions  of  sodium  sulphide.  Adds  pre- 
cipitate the  dyestuffs  from  these  solutions,  but  they  are  now  in  condition 
to  dissolve  easily  in  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  sulphide,  and  may  be 
fixed  on  cotton  as  substantive  dyes. 

From  the  method  of  preparation  it  might  appear  probable  that  the 
the  dyestuffs  of  this  class  are  amino-derivatives  of  dehydrothio-tolui- 
dine  seeing  that  m-tolylenediamine  is  the  monoamino-derivative  of 
^toluidine,  but  any  assumption  of  this  sort  has  to  be  made  with  caution 
as  possibly  the  sulphur  to  a  certain  extent  displaces  nitrogen  and 
during  the  fusion  ammonia  is  evolved. 

Pyrogeae  Yellow  M  (the  first  yellow  dyestuS  of  the  group)  and 
Pyrogene  Olive  N  are  protected  by  the  German  patent  135,335  of  the 
Gesellschaft  fUr  chemiscfae  Industrie  in  Basel  which  describes  processes 
for  heating  various  methylamino-,  nitroamino-compounds,  etc.,  with 
sulphur  and  alkaline  sulphides  or  alkalies. 

Cassella's  Immedial  Yellow  D  is  obtained  from  m-tolylene- 
diamine and  sulphur  at  190°,  while  at  350°  Immedial  Orange  is  pro- 
duced from  the  same  materials.  Eclipse  Yellau)  (Geigy)  from  diformyl- 
m-tolylenediamine  and  sulphur  at  340°,  and  Thion  YeUaw  (Kalle 
&  Co.)  obtained  by  heating  thio- m-tolylenediamine  with  sodium 
sulphide  solution,  belong  to  the  same  group. 

Other  yellow  sulphur  dyes  are  Thiaxtne  Yellow  G  and  Thioxine 
Orange  of  the  Chemische  Fabrik  Griesheim-Elektron.  The  former,  a 
yellow-brown  powder,  dissolves  slightly  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add 
with  yellow  colour  giving  an  orange  predpitate  on  dilution  while  it  is 
insoluble  in  sodium  hydroxide.  The  latter  is  a  reddish-brown  p>owder, 
slightly  soluble  in  sulphuric  add  and  insoluble  in  sodium  hydroxide. 

Eclipse  brown  is  obtained  by  heating  m-tolylenediamine  and 
oxalic  acid  with  poly  sulphides. 

3.    Vidal  Black  Group. 

Vidal  claimed  the  fusion  of  a  large  number  of  organic  compounds 

with  polysulphides  for  the  preparation  of  dyestuffs,  but  apparendy 
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only  ^-amJnophenol  and  dmitrophenol  were  applied  in  practice.  The 
black  from  ^-aminophenol  was  soon  displaced  by  Immedial  Black;  on 
the  other  hand  the  black  from  dioitrophenol  has  proved  a  very  valuable 
dye.  Vidal  Black /or  CoUon  gives  a  greenish-black  solution  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  add;  it  undergoes  littie  alteration  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  and  is  unaffected  by  the  dilute  adds.  With 
nitric  add  (sp,  gr.  1.40)  it  fades  to  a  grey,  fades  to  bluish-green  with 
sodium  hydroxide  (10%)  and  goes  a  dirty  yellowish -brown  with 
stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  add.  Vtdal  Black  S  for  Cotton 
gives  blue  black  and  violet  reactions  with  concentrated  sulphuric  and 
nitric  adds  respectively;  its  other  reactions  are  similar  to  those  already 
given. 

3.  bnmedial  Black  Group. 

The  dyestuffs  of  this  class  are  obtained  by  sulphurising  derivatives 
of  dip henyl amine,  Immedial  Black  being  produced  from  ^-hydroxy- 
tf'-^'-dinitrodiphenylamine,  a  compound  which  results  from  the  con- 
densation of  ^-aminophenol  with  dinitrochlorobenzene 
__  NO, 

ho/     \NHj-)-a/     Nno,  =  hci  + 

NO, 

ho/     Vnh-<^  Nno, 

If  during  the  process  of  sulphurising  the  temperature  be  kept  low, 
Immedial  Blue  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Immedial  Pure  Blue  from 
^-dimethy  lamino-^  '-hydroicydip  henyl  amine)  resul  ts. 

bnmedial  Black  V,  the  product  from  hydroxydinitrodiphenyl- 
amine,  gives  a  bluish-grey  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  under- 
goes little  or  no  alteration  with  dilute  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.40)  gives  a  bordeaux-red;  dilute  alkalies  have  little  action 
and  it  is  decolourised  by  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Immedial  Black  N,  obtained  by  the  action  of  polysulphides  on 
dinitrophenol  is  but  slightly  affected  by  the  reagents  men^oned. 

Sulphur  Black  T  extra  (A.  G.  fur  Anilin  Fabrikation,  Beriin]  is 
obtained  from  dinitrophenol  and  polysulphides  In  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tion, while  by  careful  fusion  of  the  same  materials  the  Gesellschaft 
fur  Chemische  Industrie  in  Basel  obtain  Thiophenol  Black  T  extra. 
This,  like  the  Pyrogene  Black  of  the  same  firm,  gives  a  violet-black 
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solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  but  practically  no  other  reac- 
tions with  acids  and  alkalies. 

The  ThioTine  Blacks  (GBOOO,  3BOOO,  RTOOO)  of  the 
Cbemische  Fabrik  Griesheim-Elektron,  form  black  powders  used  for 
cotton.  They  ate  insoluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  sparingly 
soluble  in  sodium  hydroxide  (59°  Tw.)  with  a  blue  colour. 

Auional  Black  (Weiler  ter  Meer)  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  being  produced  by  sulphurising  ^aminodinitro-diphenylamine 
in  presence  of  glycerin.  It  is  a  direct  cotton  dye  which  gives  a  Uack- 
ish-green  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add. 

As  mentioned  above,  a  lower  temperautre  during  the  process  of 
sulphurising  leads  to  the  production  of  blue  dyestuffs  from  hydroxydi- 
nitrodiphenylamine . 

finmedial  Blue  C  (Cassella)  gives  a  green  colour  with  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1.40);  various  marks  {C,  C  extra  cone.  CB,  CR,  etc.)  are  sold. 
It  is  but  little  affected  by  other  reagents. 

The  Pyrogene  Blues  and  Greys  are  produced  by  heating  hydroxydi- 
nitrodiphenyl  amine  and  indophenols  under  pressure  with  poly  sulphides 
in  alcoholic  solution.  Pyrogene  Blue  RR  gives  a  violet-black  solution 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  and  turns  reddish  with  nitric  add 
(sp.  gr.  r.40). 

Lnmedial  Indoae,  obtained  from  the  Indophenol  produced  by 
oxidising  f>-toluidine  with  ^-aminophenol,  is  placed  on  the  market  in 
various  marks.  Mark  R  gives  a  deep  blue  solution  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  bluish-violet  on  dilution;  It  turns  redder  with  nitric 
acid. 

Pyrogene  Indigo  is  obtained  by  heating  the  indophenol  C,H,.NH.- 
C,H,.-N  :  C,H,:  O  with  polysulphides. 

4.  Immedial  Pure  Blue  Group. 

The  colouring  matters  of  this  group  are  dosely  related  to  the 
thiadnes  (Methylene  Blue,  etc.).  The  Gesellschaft  ftir  Cbemische 
Industrie  in  Basel  found  that  beautiful  blue  dyes  resulted  by  heating 
the  indophenol 

(CH,)  jN.C.Hj.N  :C,H«  :0 
with  polysulphides,  and  Cassella  &  Co.  discovered  that  fay  keeping  a 
low  temperature  and  in  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  water  a 
pure  blue  dyestuff  {Immedial  Pure  Blue  or  Pyrogene  Bbte)  was  obtained. 
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The  colouring  matters  of  this  group  differ  from  the  Immedial  Blacks 
by  containing  1  nitrogen  atom  less. 

These  dyes  belong  to  the  Thiazine  Series,  as  shown  by  the  researches 
of  R.  Gnehm  and  F.  KauBer  {Ber.,  1904, 37,  3617, 3033).  Immedial 
Pure  Blue  was  obtained  according  to  the  directions  of  German  patent 
134,947  by  fusing  ^dimethylamino-^'-hydroxydiphenylamine  with 
sulphur  and  purified  by  means  of  the  hydrochloride  of  the  leuco- 
compound.  Brominadon,  effected  by  heating  to  115-125  with  hydro- 
bromic  add  and  potassium  bromate,  gave  a  substance  CjfHgON'iSBr, 
identical  with  that  obtained  from  Bemthsen's  Methylene  Violet,  hence 
there  is  little  doubt  that  its  constitution  must  be  expressed  by  the 
structural  formula 


This  result,  combined  with  the  fact  that  a  sulphur  dye  having  the 
properties  of  Immedial  Pure  Blue  results  by  the  oxidaUon  of  dimethyl- 
^phenylenediamine-thiosulphonic  add  in  presence  of  i^-thiophenol  or 
the  corresponding  dihydroxydiphenyl  disulphide  in  alkaline  soludon, 
make  it  very  probable  that  the  actual  Immedial  Pure  Blue  colouring 
matter  is  the  disulphide  corresponding  to  the  mercaptan 


A.  Bemthsen  {Ckem.  Zeil.,  1908,  3a,  956)  confirms  the  formation  of 
Wue  sulphide  dyestuSs  when  Methylene  Violet  is  heated  with  sodium 
sulphide,  but  draws  atteotion  to  the  lack  of  proof  that  the  Methylene 
violet  nucleus  remains  intact. 

Immedial  Pure  Blue  gives  a  bluish-vioIet  solution  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  add  going  to  blue  on  dilution,  nitric  add  (sp.  gr.  1.3)  a 
violet  colour;  on  the  fibre  it  is  immediately  decolourised  (pale  yellow) 
by  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  add. 
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5.  Phenazioe  Derivatives. 

A  large  number  of  dyes  have  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkaline 
sulphides  and  sulphur  on  aminohydroxyphenazines  (Safraninone)  and 
allied  compounds.  These  substances  almost  certainly  contain  the 
original  azine  ring  intact,  the  result  of  sulphurising  being  the  introduc- 
tion of  mercaptan  groups  (readily  oxidisabie  to  disulphides).  Among 
dyestuffs  of  this  class  the  Thiogene  Purple  and  Tkiogene  Dark  Red  (G 
and  R-)  of  Meister,  Lucius  and  Brilning,  the  Immedial  Bordeaux  (C 
and  GF)  and  Immedial  Maroon  B  of  Cassella,  Bayer's  Caligene  Red- 
brown  and  Geigy's  Eclipse  Red  may  be  mentioned. 


6.  Dyestuffs  From  1 15 -and  i  :8-DinitronaphtbaIeae. 

One  of  the  most  important  dyes  of  this  group  is  the  Fast  Black  B 
of  the  Badische  Co.,  obtained  by  heating  dinitranaphthalene  with 
sodium  sulphide  in  aqueous  solution.  It  is  worth  noting  that  about 
30  years  ago  Rudolf  Bbttger  observed  the  production  of  a  violet  cotton 
dye  by  treating  dinitranaphthalene  with  sodium  sulphide,  while  fast 
black  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  intermediate  products  of  the 
preparation  of  naphthazarine  and  from  various  naphthaquinoneimides. 
Melanogene  Blue  (Meister,  Lucius  and  Brilning)  which  is  obtained 
from  1 :5-dinitronaphthalene  and  alkaline  polysulphides  must  also  be 
mentioned  here. 

Reference  must  be  made  also  to  the  sulphur  greens  which  result  from 
the  fusion  of  various  indophenols  with  polysulphides  in  presence  of 
copper  compounds;  the  Gesellscbaft  fUr  Chemiscbe  Industrie  in 
Basel  prepares  Pyrogene  Green  {B,  FB,  FF,  aC,  ^G)  and  Pyrogene  Dark 
Green  B  by  sulphurising  ^aminophenol  and  its  substitution  derivatives 
with  sodium  sulphide  and  sulphur  in  presence  of  copper. 

Further,  a  number  of  dyestuffs  in  addition  to  Cachou  de  Laval,  are 
obtained  by  sulphurising  saw-dust,  bran,  etc.;  one  may  mention 
Pyrogene  Brown  D,  Caligene  Black  Brawn  N,  Cryogene  Brawn,  Catiu 
italiano,  etc. 

Cryogene  Brown  gives  a  dirty  brown  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  nitric  add  (sp.  gr.  1.40),  it  is  unaltered  by  10%  sodium  hy- 
droxide and  changes  to  a  light  brown  with  stannous  chloride  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

With  regard  to  the  names  used  for  the  sulphur  dyestuffs,  it  has 
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probably  been  noted  that  the  same  prefix  frequently  occurs  and  that 
this  relates,  not  to  the  materials  from  which  the  dyesluff  is  produced, 
but  to  the  finn  by  which  it  is  manufactured.  Appended  is  a  short  list 
of  these  prefixes: 

Catigene Bayer   &  Co.  (Elbeifeld). 

CUyton  Cla)^oii  Aniline  Co.  {Manchester}. 

Cryogenc Badische  Aiiilin-  und  Soda-FabriV. 

Eclipse Ceigy  (Baael). 

Immedial L.  Caasella  &  Co.  (Frankfurt). 

Melanogene Mcister,  Lucius  &  BrUning  (Hbchst  a/M). 

Pyrogene GeselUchoft  flir  Chemiache  Industrie  (Basel). 

Imogeue Mcister,  Ludus  &  BrUning. 

TMon Kallc  &  Co,  (Biebrich). 

TMophor jager. 

Tbioxine Cfaemiscbe  Fabrik  Griesheim-Elektion  (Frankfurt). 
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COLOURING  MATTERS  OF  NATURAL 
ORIGIN. 


By  prof.  W.  M.  GARDNER,  M.  Sc. 

The  colouring  principles  from  which  natural  colouring  may  be 
derived  are  very  videly  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  ■  Natural 
colouring  matters  have  been  used  by  the  natives  of  countries  to  which 
they  are  indigenous  from  very  early  times.  Very  few  important 
natural  dyes,  however,  are  native  to  Europe,  but  a  condderable 
number  were  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  tropics  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  coal-tar  dyes.  Although  the  natural  dyes  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  replaced  by  coal-tar  derivatives,  the  use  of  cer- 
tain natural  products  is  still  very  prevalent,  those  now  chiefly  employed 
being  indigo,  logwood,  and  fusdc,  but  a  number  of  others  still  find 
considerable  application  for  special  purposes,  and  among  these  may 
be  mentioned  cochineal,  orchil,  madder,  catechu,  and  turmeric. 

Some  natural  dyestuffs,  for  example  cochineal,  are  used  with- 
out any  previous  preparation.  In  other  cases  the  natural  product 
undergoes  a  certain  preliminary  treatment,  as  in  the  "ageing"  of 
logwood;  while  the  preparation  of  commercial  indigo  involves  a 
more  complex  treatment  of  the  product  formed  by  natural  processes. 

The  colouring  matter  present  in  a  natural  dye  is  usually  associated 
in  the  commercial  product  with  a  considerable  amount  of  organic 
extractive  matter,  inert  vegetable  matter,  mineral  matter,  etc.  An  exact 
estimation  of  these  products  is  thus  frequendy  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  and  since  the  secondary  substances  usually  have  an  inBu- 
ence,  adverse  or  otherwise,  on  the  use  of  the  dyestuff,  a  small  scale 
experiment  in  dyeing  or  printing,  carried  out  as  far  as  practicable  under 
the  conditions  in  which  the  material  will  be  used  in  practice,  is  very 
often  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  estimating  the  commercial  value 
of  a  natural  dyestufif.  Special  methods  are,  however,  available  in 
certain  cases,  and  such  will  be  described  under  their  proper  headings. 
383 
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IHDIGO. 

Indigo  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  and  important 
of  all  dyestuSs.  Certain  species  of  indigo  plant  are  found  in  most 
tropical  countries,  and  have  been  used  by  the  natives  of  these  countries 
as  dyes  or  stains  from  time  immemorial.  The  largest  amount  of 
indigo  is  produced  in  the  Indian  provinces  of  Bengal,  Oudh,  and 
Madras,  but  it  is  also  cultivated  in  China,  Japan,  Java,  Manilla, 
Central  America,  Brazil,  and  certain  parts  of  Africa.  Each  of  these 
countries  exports  its  own  special  commercial  brands,  which  are 
distinguishable  by  experienced  buyers  by  reason  of  their  physical 
properties. 

The  iAdigo-yielding  plants  do  not  all  belong  to  the  same  botanical 
family,  but  the  most  important  commercial  varieties  are  all  spedes 
of  the  genus  Indigo/era.  I.  Sumatrana  is  the  spedes  chiefly  culti- 
vated in  India,  though  it  is  now  being  replaced  by  the  Javanese  plant 
/.  Arrecla,  from  which  a  better  yield  is  obtained. 

The  'isatis  Tinctoria  or  woad  ^ant  is  the  European  indigo  plant, 
but  is  not  now  cultivated  as  a  source  of  the  dye,  although  it  is  still 
grown  in  England  and  Belgium,  and,  after  preparatioa,  used  in  the 
woad  indigo  vat  to  assist  fermentation. 

Preparation  of  Indigo. 

The  indigo  plant  is  grown  from  seed  each  year,  being  cut  down 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  fresh  shoots  springing  from  the  roots. 
The  indigo-produdng  substance  resides  prindpally  in  the  leaves. 

Indigotin,  the  real  colouring  matter,  does  not  exist  in  the  plant,  but 
is  produced'by  the  decomposition  of  a  glucoside,  indican,  CnH„0,N. 
A  method  of  preparing  this  substance  from  the  plant  in  quantity 
has  recently  been  described.  (A.  G.  Perkin  and  W.  P.  Bloxam, 
Trans.,  1907,  91,  1715). 

To  obtain  indigo  from  the  plant,  the  freshly  cut  plants  are  extracted 
with  water  in  "steeping  vats."  Fermentation  ensues,  and  the  extracted 
indican  is  decomposed  by  a  speci&c  enzyme  present  in  the  plant.  The 
liquid  is  then  run  into  "  beating  vats  "  where  it  is  agitated,  and  atmos- 
pheric oridadon'changes  the  yellow  colour  of  the  liquid  to  green,  and 
finally  the  indigo  separates  in  flakes.  The  indigo  pulp  is  collected 
and  boiled  with  water  to  prevent  secondary  fermentation,  and  is 
finally  pressed  into  cakes  and  dried  at  a  low  temperature. 
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The  quality  and  yield  of  indigo  obtained  depend  greatly  not  only 
on  the  quality  of  the  plant,  but  also  on  the  skill  brought  to  bear  in  the 
manufacturing  process,  and  latterly  by  increased  attention  to  these  as 
well  as  to  selection  of  seed,  manuring  of  crops,  etc.,  much  better 
yields  have  been  obtained. 

Associated  with  the  blue  colouring  matter  there  is  usually  from  i  to 
5%  of  a  red  colouring  matter,  Indirubin,  which  is  also  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  indican.  The  amount  of  this  red  dye  is  increased  by 
the  addition  of  alkali  to  the  steeping  vats.  Indican  is  a  glucosidc, 
and  produces  dextrose  on  decomposition,  some  brown  amorphous 
product  is  also  invariably  formed. 

Rawson  states  that  the  average  amount  of  indigo  produced  from  100 
pounds  of  fresh  plant  is  about  4  ounces. 

The  glucoside,  indic&n,  C„H„0,N,  was  first  isolated  by  Schunck 
in  1850.  It  is  a  pale-coloured  amorphous  substance,  sollible  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  slight  acid  reaction.  It 
crystallises  from  water  with  3H,0  and  in  this  condition  its  m.  p.  is 
ST-SS"-  When  heated  to  100°,  it  becomes  anhydrous.  It  melts  at 
176-178°. 

Indican  has  been  shown  by  Hazewinkel  (Proc.  K.  Akad.  Welmsck. 
Amsterdam,  1900,  3,  512)  to  be  a  glucoside  of  indoxyl,  the  sugar 
obtained  from  it  being  dextrose.  The  normal  decomposition  of  indi- 
can results  in  the  formation  of  indigotin  by  oxidation  of  indoxyl,  but 
by  combination  of  the  latter  with  isatin,  indirubin  is  formed. 

Another  secondary  change  results  in  formation  of  the  brown  amor- 
phous products  by  the  condensation  of  indoxyl.  The  main  brown 
product  of  this  condensation  has  been  named  by  Perkin  {Trans.,  1907, 
91)  1738)  indoxyl  broum  and  has  a  percentage  compodtion  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  main  constituent  of  indigo  brown,  which  it 
closely  resembles. 

A  substance  allied  to  indican  occurs  under  certain  condidons  in  urine 
and  gives  rise  to  a  blue  colouration  owing  to  the  formation  of 
indigotin. 

The  amount  of  indican  in  the  leaves  of  the  indigo  plant  may  be 
estimated  by  decomposing  the  glucoside  extracted  from  the  leaves,  by 
sulphuric  add  and  combining  the  indoxyl  thus  formed'with  isatin 
to  form  indirubin  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  4)  or  by  oxidising  the  indoxyl  to 
indigotin  by  means  of  ammonium  persulphate  {Trans.,  1907,91, 1728). 
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Constituents  of  Indigo. 
Indigotin,  C,,H,aO,N,,  has  the  constitution 

/^°\    /°\ 

C,H,  C:C  C,H^. 

It  is  the  true  colouriag  matter  of  indigo,  from  which  it  may  be  prepared 
in  a  vanety  of  ways,  but  for  analytical  purposes  it  is  best  prepared 
from  synthetic  indigo,  such  as  Indigo  Pure,  (b.  A.  S.  F.).  This  prod- 
uct is  boiled  with  a  10%  solution  of  pure  sulphuric  add  several  times, 
then  well  washed  with  water.  It  is  now  reduced  with  sodium  hydro- 
sulphite  in  the  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide,  the  solution  filtered,  and 
the  indigotin  re-oxidised  by  a  current  of  air.  The  precipitate  is  col- 
lected, washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  alcohol,  and 
dried.  It  is  finally  reciystallised  from  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  the 
crystals  being  washed  with  alcohol,  etheri  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  lastly  with  water,  and  then  dried  at  105°. 

An  equally  pure  product  may  be  obtained  according  to  Gaunt, 
Thomas,  and  Bloxani(/.5oc.CA<»i./»(i.,  1907, 26,1174)  by  sublimation. 
A  Jena  flask  containing  the  indigo  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  430° 
in  a  bath  of  fusible  metal,  a  high  vacuum  being  maintained  in  the 
fiask.  The  crystals  of  sublimed  indigotin  which  c(^ect  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Sask  are  finally  purified  by  recrystallising  from  glacial 
acetic  acid  as  above  described. 

Pure  indigotin  forms  dark  blue  or  purple  needles  which  exhibit  a 
coppery  lustre.  When  powdered  it  possesses  a  deep  blue  colour  and 
assumes  a  bronzy  lustre  when  rubbed.  Its  sp.gr.  is  1.35.  When 
heated,  it  sublimes  at  about  390°,  the  vapour  possessing  a  beautiful 
red-violet  colour,  but  in  the  presence  of  air  considerable  decomposition 
occurs.  In  an  inert  gas  it  volatilises  unchanged.  When  submitted 
to  dry  distillation  it  decomposes;  yielding  aniline  as  chief  product. 

Indigotin  is  a  neutral  substance  and  is  quite  stable  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures; it  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  cold 
alcohol,  ether,  dilute  adds,  and  alkalies,  and  fatty  oils.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  with  a  blue  colour,  but  is  again  deposited  on 
cooling.  It  is  also  slightly  soluble  in  phenol,  carbon  disulphide,  or 
chloroform,  but  the  best  solvents  are  gladal  acetic  add,  nitrobenzene. 
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quiiu4iDe,  and  aniline.  The  addition  of  i  or  a  drops  of  sulphuric 
add  greatly  increases  the  solvent  action  of  gladal  acetic  add, 
and  from  this  solution  the  indigotla  may  be  repredpitated  on  dilution 
with  water.  Boiling  parafl&n  dissolves  indigotin  with  a  magenta 
colour. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  add  completdy  dissolves  indigotin,  sulph- 
onatioD  occurring.  The  product  formed  is  either  the  mono-,  di-,  tri-, 
or  tetra-sul phonic  add,  according  to  the  conditions. 

When  subjected  to  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  such  as  dilute 
nitric  add,  chromic  acid,  etc.,  in  the  presence  of  water,  indigotin  is 
converted  into  isatin  (CjHjNO,).  With  hot  nitric  add  it  forms  nitro- 
salicylic  acid,  C,H,(OH){NO,)COOH,  or  picric  add,  C,H,(OH)- 
(N0,)„  according  to  the  conditions.  Further  oxidation  products, 
such  as  oxalic  add  and  carbondioxide  are  also  formed. 

If  indigotin  is  heated  with  reducing  agents  In  the  presence  of  alkali 
hydroxide,  it  is  reduced  to  indigo  white  (C„H„N,0,),  but  if  the  heat- 
ing be  long  continued  secondary  changes  take  place  with  the  production 
of  a  dark  red  substance,  C„ii„N,Ot,  allied  \oJiavindine  (C„H„N,OJ 
(Giraud,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1880,  34,  530). 

Indigo  White,  or  Reduced  Indigo  (C„H„N,0,).— This  sub- 
stance, produced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  indigotin.  is  a 
greyish-white,  amorphous,  tasteless,  and  odourless  substance.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  or  dilute  adds,  but  Is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
alkaline  solutions,  with  a  ydlow  colour.  On  exposure  to  air  its 
solutions  absorb  oxygen,  becoming  at  first  green,  and  finally  blue, 
with  reproduction  and  separation  of  indigotin.  Alkaline  solutions  of 
indigo  white  give  white  predpitates  with  salts  of  alumina,  dnc, 
magnesia,  or  lead,  and  with  stannous,  ferrous,  and  manganous  salts. 
It  forms  two  compounds  with  lime,  one  soluble,  the  other  insoluble 
in  water. 

The  use  of  indigo  in  dyeing  by  the  vat  method  is  based  upon  the 
production  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  indigo  white,  with  which  the 
material  is  saturated,  the  indigo  blue  being  then  reproduced  on  the 
fibre  by  air  oiidation. 

Indigotin  Sulphonic  Acids. — The  monosulphonic  acid,  C,,H,- 
N,Oj(SO,H),  also  known  as  sulpkopurpuric  acid,  is  obtained 
by  mixing  i  part  of  indigotin  with  4  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
add,  and  lowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  half  an  hour.  On  diluting 
with  water  a  fine  pur[di&h-blue  predpitate  is  formed,  which  is  slightly 
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soluble  in  water.  The  sodium  salt  which  also  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water  has  been  used  in  dyeing  under  the  name  of  "indigo  purple,"  or 
"red  indigo  carmine." 

Indigotin  disulphootc  acid,  C„HaN,03(S0tH)„  also  known  as 
sulphindigotic  acid,  is  produced  by  the  further  action  of  sulphuric  acid, 
1  part  of  indigotin  being  heated  to  90°  for  half  an  hour  with  10  to  12 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  Or  diluting  with  water  any 
monosulphonic  acid  present  is  precipitated.  The  disulphonic  acid 
may  be  purified  by  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  which 
causes  a  precipitate  of  sodium  disulphindigotate.  It  fonns  an  in- 
soluble lead  compound,  from  which  the  free  acid  may  be  separated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  (like  the  mono- 
sulphonic acid)  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  oxidising  agents  or  converted 
into  a  leuco-compound  by  reducing  agents.  When  treated  with  strong 
sodium  hydroxide  or  ammonia,  it  produces  first  green,  and  then  yellow 
substances,  of  which  litde  is  known. 

Sulphindigotic  acid  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  in  the  form  of  its  sodium 
salt,  which  is  known  as  "indigo  carmine,"  or  "indigo  extract."  It  is 
sold  as  a  bronze-blue  powder  or  as  a  paste.  Indigo  extracts  are 
estimated  by  dyeing  trials  or  by  titration  with  permanganate  (see 
page  396). 

Indigotiu  tri-  and  tetrasulphonic  acids  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  indigotin,  the  tatter  being  formed  by 
heating  indigotin  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (35%  SOj)  for  20 
minutes  at  96-98°  (W.  P.  Bloxam,  J.  Soc.  Cliem.  Ind.,  1906,  25,  736)- 

Both  the  di-  and  tetra-sul  phonic  acids  are  made  use  of  in  purifying 
commercial  indigos  for  analysis. 

Indirubin  or  Indigo  Red,  C„H,gN,0]. — This  substance,  which  is 
isomeric  with  indigotin,  is  produced  in  small  amount  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  manufacturing  indigo.  Like  indigotin  it  is  formed  froni 
indican,  a  pordon  of  the  indoxyl  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  being 
oxidised  to  isatin  which  then  combines  with  indoxyl  to  produce 
indinibin,  this  change  being  facUItated  by  the  presence  of  alkali. 
When  pure,  indinibin  forms  brownish-red  needles,  which  sublime  at 
140°.  Like  indigotin  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  alkali,  or  dilute  acids, 
but  is  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  indigo  blue,  and  is  also 
somewhat  readily  soluble  in  (commercial)  acetone  or  in  pyridine. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  add  converts  it  into  a  disulphonic  acid. 
Toward  reducing  agents  it  behaves  similarly  to  indigo  blue,  being  con- 
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verted  into  a  compound  analogous  to  indigo  white,  which  is  le-oxidised 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  much  less  susceptible  to  the  action  of  oxi- 
dising agents  than  indigotin,  and  when  a  mixture  of  the  sulphonic  adds 
is  titrated  with  potassium  permanganate,  the  whole  of  the  indigotin 
disulphonic  acid  is  destroyed  before  the  indinibin  disulphonic  add  is 
attacked.  For  the  same  reason,  commerdal  indigo  containing  indigo 
red  is  unsuitable  for  producing  white  discharge  patterns. 

Indirubin  produces  crimson  shades  in  dyeing  by  the  vat  method,  but 
if  the  vat  contains  an  excess  of  alkaJi  the  indirubin  white  compound 
undergoes  an  intermolecular  change  and  is  slowly  converted  into  in- 
digotin white,  which  on  oxidation  produces  indigo  blue. 
.  Indirubin  sulphonic  acid  dyes  wool  a  crimson  shade,  which  is  much 
faster  to  light  than  the  ordinary  indigo-extract  dyes. 

Indigo  Brown. — Brown  substances  are  always  present  in  com- 
mercial indigo.  They  were  named  by  Schimck,  indireUn  and  indt- 
humin,  and  are  formed  by  secondary  decomposition  of  indican.  The 
brown  matter  is  soluble  in  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add. 

Rawson  states  that  the  longer  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  after 
extraction  from  the  plants  before  oxidising,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
brown  produced  at  the  expense  of  indigo  blue  (/.  Soc.  Ckem.  Ind., 
1907,  a6,  279).  Perkin  and  Bloxam  {Trans.,  1907,  91,  281)  have 
analysed  indigo  brown  and  have  obtained  figures  corresponding  with 
the  formula  Ci4H,,0,N,.  They  found  pyridine  to  be  practically  its 
only  solvent,  and  considered  that  indigo  brown  is  derived  by  the 
condensation  of  indoxyl  produced  from  indican  in  the  steeping  vats. 
Indigo  Yellow. — This  substance  is  frequently  present  in  com- 
mercial indigo,  particularly  Java  indigo  (Rawson,  /.  Soc.  Ckem.  Ind., 
1899,  iS,  351).  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  or  in  dilute  acids,  but 
is  soluble  in  concentrated  siUphuric  add  or  in  glacial  acetic  add. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  alkalies  from  which  solutions  dilute  acids  throw 
down  a  pale  yellow  precipitate.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  sublimes  at  a  low  temperature  with  much  decomposition;  it  dyes 
wool  mordanted  with  potassium  dichromate  a  yellow  shade  resembling 
that  given  by  weld.    It  does  not  dye  in  the  vat. 

A.  G.  Perkin  (/.  Soc.  Ckem.  Ind.,  1907,  26, 435)  has  shown  that  this 
substance  is  identical  with  kwmp/erol,  C,sH,aOe.  Indigo  yellow  b 
liable  to  cause  errors  in  indigo  estitnations  unless  previously 
eliminated. 
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Synthetic  Indigo. — The  ^nlhesls  of  indigo  was  first  completed  by 
Baeyerin  1878,  o-aciinophenyl acetic  acid  being  converted  into  indoxyl, 
from  which  isadn  was  formed.  The  conversion  of  this  substance  into 
indigotin  had  been  previously  achieved  by  Baeyer  and  Emmeriing 
in  1870. 

Somewhat  later  Baeyer  prepared  indigotin  from  cinnamic  add,  and 
in  1883,  in  conjunction  with  Drewsen,  he  published  anew  synthesis, 
in  which  indigotin  was  obtuned  from  o-nitrobenzaldehyde  by  treat- 
ment with  acetic  aldehyde  in  the  presence  of  alkali  hydroxide. 

In  1893  Kalle  &  Co.  put  on  the  market  a  product  named  "indigo 
salt,"  which  is  the  sodium  bisulphite  compound  of  o-nitrophenyl- 
lactone.    This  was  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  calico-printing. 

In  1890  Heumann's  synthesis  from  phenyl giycocol  was  published, 
and  this  was  gradually  developed  into  a  commercially  successful  pro- 
cess by  the  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Pabrik,  who  placed  their  product, 
"Indigo  Pure"  on  the  market  in  1897. 

This  firm,  and  others  now  manufacture  synthetic  indigo  on  an 
enormous  scale. 

Indirubin  has  also  been  produced  synthetically,  and  has  been  put 
on  the  market  both  as  an  independent  product  and  admixed  with 
indigotin  as  in  natural  indigo.     It  is  not  much  employed. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  indigo  was  published  in  the  Berickte  by  Dr. 
Brunck  in  October,  1900  (J.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Colmtrists,  1901,  17, 157). 

Synthetic  indigo  is  placed  on  the  market  as  a  blue  powder  of  about 
98%  purity  and  as  a  paste  containing  30%  of  indigotin.  The  chem- 
ical and  dyeing  properties  of  the  product  are  identical  with  those  of 
natural  indigo. 

Commercial  Varieties  of  Indigo. 

Natural  indigo  is  sold  in  a  large  number  of  well  distinguished  com- 
mercial varieties,  which  differ  widely  in  appearance,  character,  amount 
of  impurides,  percentage  of  colouring  matter,  proportion  of  indigo  red, 
etc.  The  varieties  are  distinguished  by  names  indicating  their  origin. 
For  example:  Bengal,  Java,  Guatemala,  Caracas,  Madras,  Manilla, 
Oudh,  Egyptian,  etc.,  and  by  long  experience  buyers  have  become 
very  expert  in  distinguishing  samples  by  consideration  of  their  phydcal 
characteristics,  such  as  colour,  weight,  porosity,  friability,  appearance 
when  nibbed,  etc. 
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A  precise  estimation  of  the  amount  of  colouring  matter  contained  is, 
however,  readily  carried  out,  and  such  should  always  be  made. 

Ezamination  of  Indigo. — The  useful  constituent  in  commercial 
indigo,  indigotin,  varies  in  amount  in  different  samples  from  ^o  to  80%. 
The  only  other  useful  constituent  is  indirubin,  which  is  present  in 
amount  varying  from  less  than  1%  to  ro%.  There  is  also  present 
indigo-brown,  a  glutinous  substance  named  indiglulen,  with  other 
organic  impurities,  moisture,  and  mineral  matter. 

EBtimation  of  Moisture. — 0.5  grm.  of  the  finely  powdered  sample 
is  dried  to  constant  weight  at  a  temperature  of  105°. 

Estimation  of  MineraJHatter. — igrm.  of  the  finely  ground  sample 
is  carefully  ignited.  In  the  case  of  pure  qualities  the  ash  is  fre- 
quently as  low  as  3%,  but  in  inferior  kinds  the  amount  may  reach  as 
much  as  25  to  30%. 

Estimation  of  Indigotin. — A  large  number  of  different  methods 
have  been  proposed  for  estimating  the  percentage  of  indigotin  in 
commercial  indigo.    They  may  be  conveniently  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  Colorimetric  tests. 

(b)  Comparative  dyeing  trials. 

(c)  Extraction  by  solvents, 

(d)  Sublimation. 

(e)  Oxidation  tests. 
(0   Seduction  tests. 

Of  these,  the  two  latter  only  need  be  considered  in  any  detail,  but 
short  reference  will  be  made  to  the  others. 


(a)  Colorimetric  Tests. 

Equal  weights  of  pure  indigotin  and  of  the  sample  under  examina- 
tion are  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphindlgotic  acid  is  purified 
(see  oxidation  tests)  and  the  relative  intensity  of  colour  of  the  solutions 
determined  in  a  Dubosc  colorimeter  or  Lovibond's  tintometer.  This 
method  of  estimation  is  liable  to  inaccuracies  due  to  coloured  impuri- 
ties in  the  natural  indigo,  which  are  difficult  to  remove.  It  is  also 
affected  by  any  difference  in  amount  of  indigo  red  in  the  standard  and 
in  the  sample.  C.  H.  Wolff  (/.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1884,  3,  156)  states 
that  this  difficulty  can  be  avoided  by  observing  the  absorption -spec- 
trum (1  in  800,000). 
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(b)  ComparatiTe  Dyeing  Trials. 

The  samples  of  indigo  are  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  made  into 
standard  solutions  (see  oxidation  tests,  page  396)  containing  i  'grm.  of 
the  sample  per  litre.  10  gnn.  of  wool  are  then  dyed  with  500  c.c. 
water  containing  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  with  the  addition  of  2  c.c.  of 
10'/^  sulphuric  acid.  The  dyed  patterns  are  compared  with  standard 
patterns  dyed  in  a  similar  manner  with  solutions  of  pure  indlgotin. 

Grossmann  (/.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Colourists,  1897, 13,  134)  prop>oses  a 
special  form  of  apparatus  for  carrying  out  these  tests. 

Dyeing  trials  are  subject  to  the  same  inaccuracies  as  colorimetric 
tests. 

(c)  Extraction  by  Solvents. 

A  large  number  of  processes  for  estimating  indigotin  have  been 
based  on  the  extraction  of  the  indigotin  by  volatile  solvents. 

Extraction  by  Aniline. — Hoenig's  process  {Zeilschr.  angui.  Ckem., 
1889, 10)  is  as  follows:  0.8  mg.  of  indigo  is  mixed  with  3.5  grm.  finely 
powdered  dry  pumice  stone.  The  mixture  is  extracted  vjfith  50  c.c 
of  aniline  oil  in  a  Zulliovsty-Wolfbauer  apparatus  for  i  hour.  The 
mass  is  then  removed,  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  powdered,  returned 
to  the  apparatus,  and  extracted  a  second  time.  The  mixed  extracts 
are  evaporated  in  an  oil  bath  to  about  10  c.c.  then  mixed  with  50  c.c. 
of  absolute  alcohol.  The  precipitated  indigotin  is  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  dried  at  110°,  and  weighed. 
The  method  is  not  very  accurate. 

Brandt  (Rev.  Gin.  Mai.  Col.,  1897,  I,  43)  similarly  extracts  with 
aniline  oil  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus.  After  extraction  the  aniline  is 
removed  by  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add  and  the  indigo 
collected  on  a  tared  filter,  washed  with  boiling  water,  then  with  cold 
alcohol,  dried,  and  weighed. 

Extraction  by  Hienol.— Brandt  {Rev.  Gin.  Mat.  Col.,  1898,  2,  36) 
later  states  that  extraction  with  aniline  destroys  a  portion  of  the 
indigotin,  and  proposes  to  use  30  grm.  of  phenol  for  o.z  grm.  indigo. 
The  extraction  is  complete  in  half  an  hour.  After  cooling,  a  solution 
of  20  grm.  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  350  c.c.  water  is  added,  the  indigo 
is  collected  on  a  tared  filter,  washed  with  boiling  water  untU  neutral, 
then  with  alcohol,  and  dried. 
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Extraction  by  Naphthalene. — Schneider  {Zeitschr.  anal.  Chem., 
1895. 34i  347)  extracts  i  grm.  indigo  with  50  grm.  naphthalene,  until  the 
drops  which  fall  from  the  extractor  are  colouriess.  After  cooling,  the 
indigotin  is  precipitated  by  adding  ether,  then  collected,  washed  with 
.ether,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  extraction  occupies  5-6  hours,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  destiucdon  of  indigotin  occurs,  for  which  a  correc- 
tion ammounting  to  0.1-0.4%  is  made.  The  whole  of  the  materials 
and  apparatus  must  be  carefully  dried  to  avoid  the  danger  of  explosion. 

Extraction  by  Nitrobenzene. — Gerland  [J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1896, 
'5i  i7i  i^7i  '^1  10^)  h^^  devised  a  simple  apparatus  for  extracting 
indigo  with  nitrobenzene,  o .  5  grm.  indigo  is  placed  in  a  filtering  tube 
and  extracted  with  35  c.c.  nitrobenzene  for  i  hour.  The  indigotin 
separates  in  beautiful  crystals,  only  a  small  proportion  remaining  in 
solution;  to  save  the  trouble  of  recovering  this,  nitrobenzene  saturated 
with  indigotin  in  the  cold  is  used  for  the  extraction.  The  indlgodn  is 
collected  on  a  tared  filter,  washed  with  benzene,  and  dried.  Although 
apparenUy  pure,  the  crystals  contain  3-6%  impurity,  and  a  prolonged 
treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  containing  a  litde  hydrogen  peroxide 
is  necessary  before  weighing. 

Extraction  by  Acetic  Acid. — Brylinskl  {Rev.  Gin.  Mat.  Col., 
1898,  2, 53)  extracts  0.3  grm.  of  indigo  with  50  c.c.  facial  acetic  acid  in 
a  Soxhlet  flask,  u^ing  a  thimble  filter.  The  acetic  add  is  boiled  by  a 
free  flame,  and  the  extraction  continued  until  the  solvent  passes 
through  c(dourIess.  After  cooling  the  acetic  acid  is  diluted  with  four 
times  its  volume  of  water,  which  precipitates  the  indigotin  in  flakes. 
The  liquid  is  passed  through  a  tared  filter  and  the  indigotia  washed 
first  with  boiling  water,  then  with  alcohol,  finally  with  ether,  dried 
and  weighed. 

(d)  Sublimation  of  the  Indigotia. 
No  satisfactory  quantitative  results  can  be  obtained  by  this  process. 

(e)  Oxidation  Process. 

In  these  processes  the  indigotin  is  first  converted  into  a  sulphonic 
acid,  which  is  purified  if  necessary,  made  into  a  standard  solution,  and 
and  a  portion  then  titrated  with  a  standard  solution  of  some  suitable 
oxidising  agent  such  as  potassium  permanganate;  the  oxidising  agent 
being  itself  standardised  by  means  of  a  solution  of  pure  indigotin. 

The  process  involves  four  stages;  (i)  preparation  of  the  sample;  (a) 
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dissolving  the  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid;  (3)  purification  of  the  sulpbonic 
acid;  (4)  titration  with  a  standard  oxidising  agent.  This  method  of 
estimating  indigotin  has  been  mainly  developed  by  Rawson,  who 
originally  proposed  the  permanganate  method  {J.Soc.  Dyers  and  Col., 
188s,  1,  74). 

(i)  Preparation  of  the  Sample. ^ince  various  chests  of  the  same 
manufacture  01  even  various  lumps  in  the  same  chest  of  indigo  may 
diSer  in  percentage  of  colouring  matter,  as  great  a  variety  of  samples 
as  possible  should  be  obtained  from  the  bulk.  These  should  be 
coarsely  ground,  well  mixed,  and  a  small  portion  finely  ground  to  an 
inpalpable  powder.  Moisture  should  then  be  estimated  by  drying  at 
105,  and  the  dried  sample  used  for  Process  2. 

(3)  Dissolving  the  Indigo  in  Snlphuric  Acid. — Rawson  mixes 
o-s  grm.  of  the  finely  powdered  indigo  with  its  own  weight  of  ground 
glass  in  a  small  mortar.  The  mixture  is  gradually  added  to  20  c.c.  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  contained  in  a  cylindrical  porcelain  crucible 
(capacity  30  c.c.)  constantly  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  The  mortar  is 
rinsed  with  a  little  powdered  glass  which  is  added  to  the  mixture  and 
the  crudble  is  heated  for  i  hour  in  a  water  oven  at  70°.  Under 
these  conditions  indigotindisulphonic  add  is  exclusively  formed.  The  . 
mass  is  diluted  with  water,  made  up  to  500  c.c.  and  filtered  to  remove 
the  glass  and  certain  insoluble  impurities.  , 

Instead  of  the  crucible,  Schulten  prefers  the  use  of  small  glass- 
stoppered  bottles  which  can  be  readily  shaken,  and  recommends  that 
the  suphonation  be  carried  out  for  15  minutes  at  the  temperature  of 
the  boiling  water  bath. 

Bloxam  (/.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1906,  25,  735)  recommends  that  the 
indigotin  be  converted  into  the  tetrasulpbonic  add,  which  eliminates 
the  necessity  for  subsequently  purifying  the  sulphonic  acid  by  salting 
out  as  described  in  Process  3.  i  grm.  of  indigo  is  mixed  with 
2-3  grm.  of  sand,  and  placed  in  a  1-02.  spouted  beaker.  5  c-c.  of 
fuming  sulphuric  add  (25%  SO,)  are  added  and  the  mixture  stirred 
with  a  glass  rod.  The  beaker  is  heated  in  the  water  oven  for  half  an 
hour,  then  cooled,  and  the  contents  diluted  to  500  c.c.  100  c.c,  of  this 
solution  are  mixed  with  80  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  450  grm.  potassium 
acetate  per  litre.  The  mixture  is  warmed  until  the  predpitate  which  is 
first  formed  redissolves.  The  solution  is  then  cooled  and  left  for 
I  hour  in  a  vessel  containing  ice  and  water.  The  potassium  tetra- 
sulphonate  which  crystallises  out  is  collected  in  a  Gooch  crudble  and 
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washed  with  an  ice  cold  solution  containing  325  grni.  pxitassium 
acetate  and  la  c.c.  glacial  acetic  acid  per  litre.  The  precipitate  is 
finally  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  the  solution  made  up  to  500  c.c. 

(3)  Purification  of  the  Disulpbonic  Acid. — Several  of  the 
impurities  contained  in  natural  indigo  are  rendered  soluble  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  treatment,  and  thus  appear  in  the  final  solution.  They 
further  react  with  potassium  permanganate  or  other  oxidising  agent, 
and  thus  introduce  errors  into  the  estimation.  Various  methods  of 
puri:^ing  the  indigotin  disulphonic  acid  have  therefore  been  suggested. 

Salting-out  Method. — 50  c.c.  of  the  filtered  solution  of  indigo  are 
mixed  with  50  c.c.  of  water  and  32  grm.  of  salt.  The  liquor  which  is 
thus  almost  saturated  with  salt  is  allowed  to  stand  for  i  hour.  The 
precipitated  indigotin  sodium  disulphonate  is  collected  and  washed 
with  about  50  c.c.  of  saturated  salt  solution.  It  is  then  dissolved  in 
salt  water,  cooled,  mixed  with  i  c.c.  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  to  300  c.c. 
and  titrated  as  described  under  4.  A  correction  amounting  to  o.ooi 
grm.  is  required  in  order  to  allow  for  the  small  quantity  of  sodium 
indigotindisulphonate  which  dissolves  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt. 

Baritun  Chloride  Process  (Rawson,  J.  Soc.  Ckem.  Ind.,  1899, 
18,  251). — After  dissolving  tbeHndigo  in  sulphuric  acid  anddiluting  with 
water,  but  before  making  up  to  500  c.c,  10  c.c.  of  a  20%  solution  of 
barium  chloride  are  added.  The  solution  is  then  diluted  to  500  c.c. 
and  well  mixed.  On  standing,  the  barium  sulphate  formed  subsides 
and  carries  down  with  it  the  suspended  impurities.  In  15  to  20 
minutes  the  clear  solution  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  top  of  the  flask 
for  titration. 

Calcitim  Carbonate  Process  (Grossmann,  7. 5of:.C^em.7nc^.,  1905, 
24,  308). — About  6  grm.  of  pure  calcium  carbonate  is  employed 
instead  of  the  barium  chloride  in  the  last  described  process. 

Bergtheil  and  Briggs  (/.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1906,  25,  729)  state  that 
both  barium  chloride  and  calcium  carbonate  cause  a  precipitation  of 
colouring  matter,  and  suggest  the  use  of  freshly  precipitated  barium 
sulphate.  According  to  these  authors  precipitation  either  with  salt 
or  barium  chloride  gives  satisfactory  results. 

Donath  and  Strasser  {J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1894,  13,  436)  propose  to 
remove  the  impurities  by  extracting  the  ground  indigo  in  a  Soxhlet 
apparatus  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  hot  water,  and  finally  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  before  soludon  in  sulphuric  acid. 
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(4)  Titration  with  Standard  Oxidising  Solution. — Many  oxidis- 
ing ^ents  have  been  suggested  for  titrating  indigo,  but  potassium 
permanganate  solution  is  now  universally  preferred. 

Rawson  recommends  the  following  procedure:  50  c.c.  of  the  sulph- 
indigotic  solution  after  purification  by  one  or  other  of  the  processes 
described  under  (3)  are  diluted  to  300  c.c.  with  distilled  water  and 
placed  in  a  white  porcelain  dish.  A  solution  of  N/50  potassium 
permanganate  (0.632  gnn.  per  litre)  is  gradually  run  in  from  a 
burette  until  the  liquor  which  at  first  becomes  green,  changes  to  a  light 
yellow  colour.  With  pure  indigotin  the  end-point  is  quite  sharp,  but 
with  low  qualities  of  indigo  some  practice  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
concordant  results.  The  endpoint  is  also  more  difficult  to  determine 
in  the  case  of  indigos  containing  notable  quantities  (more  than  1%) 
of  indigo  red.  In  such  cases  the  indirubin  must  be  separately  estimated 
by  the  process  described  below. 

The  indi^tin  factor  of  the  permanganate  solution  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  0.5  grm.  of  pure  indigotin  prepared  as  described  on  page 
384  in  sulphuric  acid,  diluting  and  titrating  as  above  described. 

It  is  veiy  necessary  that  the  prescribed  conditions  should  be  closely 
adhered  to  throughout. 

The  oxidation  of  the  indigo  by  the  permanganate  is  represented 
by  the  equation  sC,.H,N,0,(SO,H), -l-4KMnO^ -l-6H,SO,  = 
5C„H,N,0,(SO,H),-l-2K,SO«-l-4MnSO,-l-6HjO. 

According  to  this  equation  4  molecules  (316  parts)  of  potassium 
permanganate  are  equivalent  to  5  molecules  (565  parts)  of  indigotin, 
but  experiment  shows  that  at  the  dilution  necessary  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  end-point  the  permanganate  factor  is  somewhat  lower 
than  theory  requires.  Hence  the  necessity  for  obtaining  the  Indigo 
factor  of  the  permanganate  by  standardising  with  pure  indigotin 
under  the  prescribed  conditions. 

Analysis  of  Indigo  Rich  in  Indirubin. — A  considerable  amount 
of  the  natural  indigo  now  on  the  market  contains  5  or  even  10%  of 
indirubin,  and  the  analysis  of  such  samples  by  the  ordinary  permangan- 
ate process  is  not  easy. 

As  already  stated,  indirubin  is  more  resistant  to  the  action  of 
oxidising  ^ents  than  indigotin.  Both  substances  are  sulphonated 
and  appear  together  in  the  solution  to  be  titrated.  As  the  permanga- 
nate is  added,  the  blue  colour  due  to  the  indigotin  is  first  destroyed 
and  the  liquid  which  first  assumes  a  dirty  green  or  brownish  colour 
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changes  to  crimson  when  the  whole  of  the  blue  is  oxidised.  Further 
additions  of  permanganate  eventually  destroy  the  indirubin,  but  there 
is  an  obvious  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  crimson  colour 
due  to  indirubin  and  the  very  similar  colour  due  to  excess  of  permanga- 
nate.   The  end-point  is  thus  frequently  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty. 

In  the  case  of  fairiy  pure  indigo  practice  will,  however,  enable  an 
approximate  determination  of  indigotin  and  indirubin  by  direct 
titration  with  permanganate. 

Usually,  however,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  extract  the  indirubin 
from  the  sample  before  sulphonating. 

Koppescfaaar  {Zeilschr.  anal.  Cliem.,  1899,  38,  i)  extracts  the  indigo 
with  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  estimates  the  indirubin  colorimetrically 
against  a  standard  solution  of  indirubin  in  the  same  solvent. 

Rawson  (J.Soc.Ckem.  Ind.,  1899,  18,  252)  uses  ether  and  proceeds  in 
a  similar  manner. 

Ga.idnerand'Dentoa  {J. Soc.DyersandCol(mrisls,igoi,  17, 170)  made 
an  investigation  with  various  solvents  and  pointed  out  that  ether 
when  pure  has  little  solvent  action  on  indirubin.  They  recommend 
commercial  acetone  as  the  most  satisfactory  solvent.  0.3  grm.  of 
the  finely  powdered  and  dried  sample  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with 
100  c.c.  commercial  acetone  using  a  reflux  condenser.  After  cooling, 
the  solution  is  diluted  to  300  c.c.  with  a  ro%  salt  solution,  which 
perdpitates  the  small  amount  of  ind'gotin  dissolved  and  also  some 
brown  impurities.  After  shaking,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  5  minutes,  filtered,  and  the  indirubin  estimated  colorimetrically 
by  comparison  with  a  standard  solution  of  pure  indirubin  prepared 
with  acetone  and  salt  solution  in  the  same  way. 

Bloxam  and  Perkin  {Trans.,  1910,  97,  1460)  recommend  pyridine  as 
the  best  extractive  agent,  and  point  out  that  the  solvent  action  of  acetone 
is  due  to  the  alcoholic  impurity  contained  in  the  commercial  solvent. 
Their  p^cess  is  carried  out  as  follows;  0.25  grm.  of  the  finely  sieved 
and  dried  indigo  is  mixed  with  25-30  grm.  of  purified  sand  in  a  small 
beaker.  A  thin-walled  glass  lube  (the  "container")  about  25x90 
mm.  is  closed  at  one  end  by  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  fastened  round  with 
silk  cord  (wire  must  not  be  employed).  A  layer  of  asbestos  is  then 
placed  in  the  tube  and  the  sand  and  indigo  mixture  is  poured  in 
with  the  aid  of  a  Gattermann  funnel,  the  last  traces  of  indigo  being 
removed  from  the  beaker  by  sand  or  asbestos.  The  upper  surf^e  of 
the  indigo  mixture  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand  and  loose  asbestos. 
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The  container  is  placed  in  a  Soxhlet  tube  so  as  to  rest  on  a  or  3 
glass  marbles  to  facilitate  drainage.  The  tube  is  then  extracted  with 
pyridine  foT  about  half  an  hour  or  until  the  liquid  possesses  the  blue 
colour  of  puce  indigotin.  The  pyridine  extract  is  distilled  to  a  small 
bulk  and  finally  treated  with  boiling  water  and  again  distilled  until  the 
last  traces  of  pyridine  have  disappeared.  On  cooling,  the  indirubin 
and  indigotin,  together  with  some  indigo  brown,  are  precipitated  and 
are  collected  in  a  Gooch  crucible  lined  with  asbestos.  They  are  then 
treated  with  hot  15%  hydrochloric  add  to  decompose  any  calcium- 
salt  of  indigo  brown  present,  then  washed  with  a  hot  10%  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  which  completely  dissolves  the  brown  impurity. 
The  product  is  finally  treated  with  1%  acetic  acid,  the  crucible  placed 
in  a  small  beakep,  and  after  drying,  5  c.c.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  are 
added.  On  heating  the  mixture  for  half  an  hour,  both  indigotin  and 
indirubin  are  sulphonated.  The  mixed  sulphonates  are  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  filtered,  and  made  up  to  350  c.c.  The  quantity  of  each 
colouring  'matter  present  is  then  estimated  calorimetrically  by  com- 
parison with  standard  mixtures  of  pure  indigotin  and  indirubin  sul- 
phonic  acids.  The  best  dilution  is  usually  about  5  c.c.  of  the  above 
solution  in  300  c.c.  of  water,  but  with  small  amounts  of  indirubin  a 
greater  concentration  is  necessary. 

Since  only  a  portion  of  the  indigotin  is  extracted  from  the  original 
sample,  the  remainder  is  sulphonated  and  estimated  either  colori- 
metrically  or  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Other  oxidising  agents,  such  as  potassium  dichromale,  are  less 
suitable  for  the  titration  of  indigo  as  the  end-point  is  less  sharply 
defined. 

Analysis  of  Indigo  Containing. Yellow  Colouring  Hatter. — It 
has  already  been  stated  (page  389)  that  many  samples  of  indigo  contain 
a  yeUow  colouring  matter,  kampferol,  and  this  interferes  with  the  per- 
manganate and  many  other  processes  of  estimation.  Before  testing 
it  is  therefore  desirable  to  determine  whether  this  substance  is  present. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  powdered  indigo  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of 
a  few  c.c.  of  ammonia  in  a  porcelain  dish  when  if  indigo  yellow  is 
present  a  yellow  solution  is  obtained. 

When  this  occurs  the  weighed  amount  of  the  sample  is  treated  mth 
a  warm, dilute  solution  of  ammonia  (or  with  alcohol  or  ether)  to  re- 
mo^  the  yellow,  then  collected  on  an  asbestos  filter,  washed,  dried, 
and  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  in  the  usual  way. 
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(f)  Reduction  Tests. 

There  are  two  methods  of  estimating  indigotin  by  the  use  of  re- 
ducing agents: 

(i)  The  indigo  is  sulphonated  as  in  the  case  of  oxidation  tests,  and 
then  titrated  with  a  standard  reducing  solution. 

(2)  The  finely  ground  indigo  is  treated  direct  with  a  suitable  reduc- 
ing agent^in  the  presence  of  alkali,  under  which  conditions  the  blue 
colour  of  the  indigotin  disappears  and  indigo  white  is  formed. 

The  amount  of  indigotin  may  be  estimated  either  by  (a)  noting  how 
much  of  a  standard  solution  of  the  reducing  agent  is  required  to  com- 
pletely destroy  the  blue  colour  of  the  indigotin  or  (b)  by  completely 
reducing  the  indigotin  to  indigo  white  then  re-oxidi^ng,  collecting,  and 
weighing  the  indigotin. 

Reduction  of  Sulphonic  Acids.— Miiller  {Ber.,  1880,.  13,.  2283)  re- 
duces indigotindisul phonic  acid  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of 
sodium  hydrosulphite  (NajSjO,).  This  process  is  suitable  only  when ' 
a  long  series  of  estimations  have  to  be  made,  since  the  apparatus  re- 
quired la  somewhat  complicated.  The  process  is,  however,  capable 
of  great  accuracy,  and  is  carried  out  as  follows: 

Preparation  of  Sodium  Hydrosulphite.— This  solution  may  be 
prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  powder  on  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite 
(v.  sodium  hydrosulphite)  or  more  conveniendy  by  dissolving  about 
3  grm.  of  solid  hydrosulphite  powder  (B.  A.  S.  F.)  with  the  addition 
of  a  grm.  sodium  hydroxide,  in  a  litre  of  water. 

Standardising  the  Hydrosulphite. — This  may  be  done  either  by 
means  of  pure  indigotin  or  ammoniacal  copper  sulphate,  using  indi- 
gotin disulphonic  acid  .as  indicator  in  the  latter  case.  The  standard 
solution  is  prepared  to  contain  either,  i  grm.  of  pure  inffigotin  (con- 
verted into  disulphonic  acid)  per  litre  or  1.904  grm.  of  pure  crystallised 
copper  sulphate  -I- 100  c.c.  strong  ammonia  per  litre.  These  solutions 
are  equivalent. 

50  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution  of  indigotin  are  placed  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  300  c,c.  flask  fitted'  with  an  india-rubber  stopper  perforated 
with  5  holes.  Into  one  hole  is  fitted  the  tip  of  a  glass- stoppered 
burette  containing  the  hydrosulphite  solution.  The  other  two  holes 
serve  for  the  entry  and  exit  of  a  current  of  coal  gas,  since  it  is  essential 
that  the  process  should  be  conducted  in  the  absence  of  air.  Air  must 
also  be  excluded  from  the  hydrosulphite  burette,  the  upper  portion 
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being  supplied  with  the  neutral  atmosphere  by  suitable  means.  It  is 
usually  conaected  with  a  stock  bottle  containing  a  further  supply  of 
bydrosulpbite. 

The  flask  is  boiled  to  expel  air,  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  coal  gas 
being  admitted.  The  solution  of  hydrosulphite  is  now  gradually  run  in 
untU  the  indigotia  is  just  decolourised.    Under  the  conditions  named, 

each  c.c.  of  hydrosulphite  used  corresponds  to  indigotin, 

n  indicating  the  number  of  c.c.  of  hydrosulphite  used. 

If  ammoniacal  copper  sulphate  is  used  for  standardising  the  hydro- 
sulphite, the  cork  should  be  provided  with  a  fourth  hole,  in  which  is 
placed  a  second  burette  containing  indigo  solution  to  use  as  indicator. 
A  few  drops  of  this  are  added  when  the  copper  solution  is  almost 
decolourised,  ia  order  that  a  sharp  end-point  may  be  obtained.  In 
other  respect  the  process  is  carried  out  exactly  as  above  described. 

Titration  of  the  Sample. — This  operation  is  carried  out  in  the 
same  way  as  used  in  standardidng  the  hydrosulphite.  o .  5  gnn.  of  the 
sample  of  indigo  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  made  up  to  500  c.c. 
as  in  the  permanganate  process,  50  c.c.  being  then  titrated  with  hydro- 
sulphite until  decolourised. 

In  a  sample  of  indigo  containing  much  indigo  red,  the  indigotin 
becomes  first  decolourised  and  at  this  stage  the  liquid  assumes  a 
reddish -violet  colour.  By  further  titration,  the  indinibin  is  attacked 
and  a  yellow  solution  is  obtained.  In  this  way  the  amount  of  each  of 
the  two  colouring  matters  can,  with  practice,  be  approximately 
ascertained. 

In  the  case  of  pure  qualities  of  indigo,  the  fully  reduced  liquid 
possesses  a  gale  yellow  colour,  but  with  low  qualities  it  finally  assumes 
a  brownish -yellow  appearance. 

Binz  and  Kufferath  (FSrb.  Zeit.,  1903,  225)  recommend  that  the 
titration  with  hydrosulphite  be  carried  out  in  vacuo  instead  of  in  the 
presence  of  an  inert  gas. 

Geriand(/.  ^oc.CAem. /»ii.,  1896, 15,  is)  prefers  to  con  vert  theindigo- 
tin  first  into  monosutphonic  acid,  from  which  impurities  are  separated, 
by  filtration  through  sand.  The  monosulphonic  acid  is  then  precipi- 
tated by  addition  of  water,  collected,  dried,  and  converted  into  the 
disulphonic  arid,  which  is  then  titrated  with  hydrosulphite  solution. 

Titanous  Chloride  Method.— Knecht  {J.Soc.  Dyers  and  Col.,  1904, 
20, 97;  1905,  21,  292),  who  has  worked  out  this  process,  states  that  it 
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has  the  advantage  that  titanous  chloride  is  much  more  stable  than 
sodium  hydrosulphite.  50  c.c.  commercial  titanous  chloride  (20% 
solution)  and  50  c.c.  strong  hydrochloric  acid  are  boiled  together, 
cooled,  and  made  up  to  2  litres.  This  solution  is  standardised  by 
means  of  pure  indigotin  or  ferric  iron,  262  parts  of  indigotin  correspond- 
ing to  113  of  iron  (Fe).  Knecht  found  that  the  impurities  present  in 
natural  indigos  obscUre  the  end-jtoint,  and  recommends  Grossmann's 
method  of  purification  with  calcium  carbonate.  The  process  is  carried 
out  as  follows: 

I  grm.  of  indigo  is  sulphonated  with  $  c.c.  of  100%  sulphuric  acid 
at  90°  for  I  hour.  The  solution  is  diluted,  poured  info  a  500  c.c. 
flask,  12  grms.  of  chalk  are  slowly  added,  and  after  the  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide  has  ceased  the  liquid  is  cooled  and  made  up  to  500  c.c. 
50  c.c.  of  the  clear  solution  are  run  into  a  flask,  and  25  c.c.  of  a  20% 
solution  of  Rochelle  salt  added.  The  flask  is  provided  with  an  india- 
rubber  stopper  containing  3  holes,  two  for  entry  and  exit  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  the  third  for  the  burette  containing  the  titanous  chloride. 
After  the  air  has  been  displaced  the  titration  proceeds  until  the  blue 
colour  changes  to  yellow.    This  process  gives  very  satisfactory  results. 

Gravimetric  Seduction  Process. — The  earliest  methods  for  the 
estimation  of  indigo  were  based  on  the  formation  of  a  small  vat  from 
which,  after  complete  reduction,  a  measured  quantity  of  the  solution 
was  withdrawn,  the  indigotin  reprecipitated  by  oxidation,  collected, 
washed,  dried  and  weighed. 

Many  processes  based  on  this  general  idea  have  been  proposed. 

The  following,  due  to  Rawson,  gives  satisfactory  results: 

I  grm.  of  finely  powdered  indigo  mixed  to  a  paste  with  water  is 
placed  in  a  40-oz.  flask  with  500  c.c.  of  lime  water.  The  flask  is 
furnished  with  an  india-rubber  stopper  containing  4  holes,  one  con- 
nected with  a  coal-gas  supply,  one  being  an  exit,  one  carrying  a  sip- 
hon, and  the  fourth  a  stoppered  funnel.  The  liquid  is  heated  to  about 
80°  then  coal  gas  is  admitted  and  about  350  c.c.  of  a  solution  con- 
taining 3  grm.  solid  hydrosulphite  is  run  in  through  the  funnel.  The 
liquid,  which  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  is  kept  hot  for  half  an  hour, 
and  after  allowing  the  insoluble  matters  to  deposit,  500  c.  c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  oS  into  a  flask,  and  air  is  drawn  through  for  about  so 
minutes  to  re-oxidise  the  indigo  white  to  indigotin.  About  10  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  and  the  liquid  heated  nearly  to  boiling. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  tared  filter,  washed  with  hot  dilute 
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hydrochloric  add,  then  with  water,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  remaia- 
ing  solution  in  the  original  flask  is  measured  and  the  amount  of 
indigotin  in  the  total  calculated.  Greater  accuracy  is  obtaioed  by 
dissolving  the  recovered  indigotin  in  sulphuric  add  and  titrating  with 
^permanganate. 

H.  M.  Rau  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1885,  7,  16)  uses  grape-sugar  and 
sodium  hydroxide  in  forming  his  vat,  and  otherwise  proceeds  as  above. 

F.  A.  Owen  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  1888, 10,  24)  recommends  a  vat 
containing  zinc  dust  and  ammonia. 

G,  Engel  proposes  the  use  of  vanadyl  sulphate,  logrm.  of  ammonium 
vanadate  are  dissolved  in  lOo  grm.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  with 
the  aid  of  heat  The  red  solution  obtained  is  poured  into  2  litres  of 
water  at  50°.  To  this  are  added  50  gnn.  zinc  powder.  The  purplish- 
blue  solution  is  filtered  and  cooled.  The  titration  is  carried  out 
exactly  as  with  hydrosulphite. 

Other  Methods  of  Analysis. 

Mj)hlau  and  Zimraermann  {/.eitschr.  Farb.  Text.  Chem.,  1903, 3, 189) 
convert  indigotin  into  the  monosulphonic  add  by  heating  o.i  grm.  of 
the  finely  ground  sample  for  15  minutes  with  50  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  100 
c.c.  gladal  acetic  add  and  4  c.c.  sulphuric  add.  The  sdution  is  filtered 
hot  and  the  residue  washed  with  the  warm  add  mixture,  until  the 
filtrate  is  colourless.  The  filtered  solution  is  then  heated  to  70°  and 
poured  drop  by  drop  into  100  c.c.  of  boiling  water.  This  bydrolyses 
the  monosulphonic  acid,  indigotin  being  reproduced. 

The  process  is  not  very  satisfactory,  since  the  final  product  is  not 
pure. 

F.  Voeller  {Zeitsckr.  Farb.  Text.  Chem.,  1891,  I,  no.)  proposed  to 
estimate  indigotin  by  determining  the  nitrogen  content  by  Kjeldahl  '3 
method,  the  nitrogen  found  when  multiplied  by  the  factor  9.36  giving 
the  indigotin.  It  is  obviously  necessary  to  completdy  remove  all 
nitrogenous  impurities  from  natural  indigo  before  carrying  out  this 
method,  and  this  is  found  to  be  impracticable. 

Estimation  of  Indigo  on  the  Fibre. — Vat-dyed  indigo  is  found  on 
all  materials — cotton,  wool,  and  silk — and  may  be  estimated  in  several 
ways.  Since  indigo  is  usually  assodated  with  other  colouring  matter 
the  latter  should  first  be  removed  where  possible  by  boiling  the  fabric 
successively  with  dilute  sulphuric  add  and  dilute  ammonia  so  long  as 
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any  colour  is  removed.  The  fabric  is  then  dried  and  treated  as  follows: 
For  wool  fabrics  the  dry  material  is  treated  with  sulphuric  add  as  in 
the  formation  of  indigotin  disulphonic  add  (see  page  394)  the  solu- 
tion is  filtered  through  glass  wool  and  the  indigotin  determined  either 
colorimetrically  or  by  means  of  permanganate. 

For  cotton,  Knecht's  process  {J.Soc.  Dyers  andCol.,  1909,25, 135  and 
160)  should  be  used.  About  4  grm.  of  the  material  are  treated  with 
35  c.c.  of  80%  sulphuric  add  at  35  to  40°,  for  about  10  minutes. 
This  dissolves  both  the  cotton  and  the  indigo.  The  solution  is  diluted 
to  about  120  c.c.  with  water  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  This  pre- 
dpitates  the  indigotin  which  is  filtered  of!  through  a  Gooch  cnidble 
lined  with  asbestos  or  silica.  The  indigotin  is  washed,  dried,  sul- 
pbonated  and  estimated  in  the  usual  way. 

Indigo  may  also  be  estimated  on  dyed  fabrics  by  extracting  it  by 
means  of  volatile  solvents  {see  indigo  analysis,  page  392),  the  most 
sadsfactory  solvents  being  nitrobenzene,  phenol,  or  gladal  acetic  add. 

LOGWOOD. 

Logwood  is  the  product  of  a'  large  leguminous  and  rapidly  giow~ 
ing  tree,  Htemaloxylon  campechianum.  It  was  originally  imported 
from  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  but  the  supply  now  chiefly  comes  from 
Jamaica  and  Honduras.  It  is  also  exported  from  San  Domingo, 
Cuba,  etc. 

When  first  cut  down  the  wood  has  a  yellowish -brown  colour,  but  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it  gradually  develops  superficially  a  rich 
brownish-red  colour.  It  is  imported  in  the  form  of  rough  logs,  which, 
before  use,  are  reduced  to  small  chips  or  rasped  to  powder,  these 
products  being  distinguished  respectively  as  "chipped,"  and  "rasped" 
or  "ground"  logwood. 

Logwood  extracts  are  obtained  by  treating  the  chipped  wood  with 
water,  which  extracts  about  15%  of  the  weight  of  the  wood. 

Colouring  Hatter  of  Logwood. — The  freshly  chipped  wood  con- 
tains from  5-10%  of  a  colouriess  compound,  hamatoxylin,  CigH^^Og, 
which  when  pure  forms  white  prismatic  crystals.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  and  easily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  CSj.  On  fusing  with 
alkali  hydroxide  it  yields  pyrogallic  acid,  C,H,(OH),.  Hsmatoxylin 
has  no  dyeing  power.  It  has  feebly  add  properties  and  is  not  a 
glucoside  (Gardner,  Dyer  and  CaUco  Printer,  1891,  11,  8).  In  the 
presence  of  alkali,  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  the 
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true  colouring  matter,  hamatein.  This  change  is  brought  about 
more  or  less  completely  during  the  so-c^led  "ageing"  of  logwood, 
a  process  which  consists  in  subjecting  the  moistened  ground  wood 
to  atmospheric  oxidation  by  exposing  it  in  heaps  in  a  warm  room. 
Hematoxylin  is  thus  the  colouring  principle  of  logwod  from  which  the 
true  colouring  matter,  hfematein,  is  formed  by  oxidation.  Htxmatein, 
C„H,jO„  when  pure,  forms  brownish-red  crystals.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  soluble  in  hot  water  or  alcohol. 
It  behaves  as  a  weak  add  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  sodium, 
potassium,  and  ammonium,  which  possess  a  beautiful  purple  colour. 
In  conjunction  with  the  heavy  metals  it  forms  strongly  coloured 
insoluble  salts,  or  colour-lakes,  upon  the  formation  of  which  the 
value  of  logwood  as  a  dyestuff  depends.  The  iron-lake  is  black; 
the  chromium-lake,  blue-black;  the  copper-lake,  greenish -black,  and 
the  aluminium-lake,  purplish-blue.  Hiemateinis  somewhat  easily 
attacked  by  oxidising  agents  with  formation  of  brown  worthless 
products.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  soluble 
unchanged  in  cold  cone,  sulphuric  acid  with  a  brownish-red  colour. 
In  "overaged"  or  "burnt"  logwood  the  haematein  has  been  more  or 
less  destroyed  by  oxidation.  A  similar  defect  is  brought  about  by 
"  overchromed "  wool,  in  which  case  the  excess  of  potassium  dichro- 
mate  oxidises  and  destroys  the  colouring  matter. 

The  colour-producing  substance  of  logwood  may  thus  exist  in  3 
forms,  viz.,  as  hematoxylin,  the  colouring  principle,  as  bfematein,  the 
colouring  matter,  and  as  the  worthless  brown  overoxidation  product. 

Logwood  Extracts. — These  are  now  used  more  largely  than  the 
rasped  or  ground  wood.  They  are  prepared  from  the  unaged  wood 
by  extraction  with  pure  superheated  water,  the  extract  being  concen- 
trated in  vacuum  pans.  The  extracts  are  sold  usually  as  pasty  liquids 
of  51"  Tw.  ("logwood  extract")  or  in  the  solid  form  ("solid  logwood 
extract").  The  extract,  as  first  formed,  contains  essentially  hema- 
toxylin, but  many  forms  of  oxidised  extract  in  which  the  colouring 
matter  is  chieSy  present  in  the  form  of  luematein  are  now  on  the 
market.  These  are  sold  under  such  names  as  "hematein  crystals," 
"oxidised  logwood  extract,"  "logwood  extract  for  wool,"  etc. 

The  unoxidised  extracts  are  generally  used  in  cotton  dyeing,  the 
oxidised  extracts  are  employed  for  wool  and  dlk. 

In  its  commercial  form  logwood  extract  may  be  stored  for  some 
time  without  deterioration,  but  when  diluted  it  somewhat  rapidly  fer- 
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ments  with  destrucdon  of  the  colouring  matter.  Logwood  is  chiefly 
employed  for  dyeing  blacks,  or  as  the  darkening  constituent  in  browns, 
olives,  greys,  etc.  On  cotton  and  silk  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
iron  mordants,  on  wool  usually  with  potassium  dichromate  as  mordant, 
though  iron  blacks  on  wool  are  not  infrequent. 

Certiun  "direct  blacks"  for  wool  were  much  employed  a  few  years 
ago.  These  were  sold  in  the  form  of  pastes  or  dry  powders  containing 
logwood  extracts,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  oxalic  add,  the  latter  acting 
.  as  a  solvent  for  the  insoluble  hasmatein-iron  lake. 

Valuation  of  Logwood  and  Logwood  Extract. — Since  logwood  and 
logwood  extract  contain  a  large  amount  of  coloured  soluble  substances 
other  than  colouring  matter,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  the  latter  by  any  direct  colorimetric  process.  Further, 
bsematoxylin  is  a  colourless  substance,  though  it  is  readily  converted 
into  luematein,  and  this  change  frequendy  takes  place  during  the  actual 
dyeing  process.  Any  exact  estimation  of  the  value  of  a  sample  of  log- 
wood should  thus  involve  a  determinadon  of  (a)  hematoxylin,  (b) 
biematein,  and  (c)  impiurities;  but  no  satisfactory  method  of  doing 
this  has  been  devised.  . 

The  most  reliable  means  of  esdmating  the  value  of  samples  of  log- 
wood or  logwood  extract  is  by  means  of  comparative  dye  trials  carried 
out  under  the  exact  conditions  under  which  the  dye  is  to  be  practically 
employed.  It  is  essential  that  strict  attention  be  paid  to  this  point 
since  the  practical  value  of  any  sample  depends  largely  on  the  process 
used  in  applying  it. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  two  samples  containing  the  same  amount 
of  colouring  matter,  but  in  the  one  case  chiefly  in  the  form  of  luema- 
to:(yIin  and  in  the  other  of  luematein,  the  former  would  be  most  valuable 
in  cotton  dyeing,  whereas  the  latter  would  be  the  best  for  use  in  wool 
dyeing;  though  by  slight  modifications  of  process  either  could  be  used 
for  either  purpose.  The  nature  of  the  impurities  may  also  have  an 
important  influence  upon  the  value  for  a  particular  purpose.  For 
example,  a  logwood  extract  to  which  90%  of  chestnut  extract  had  been 
added  would  be  unsuitable  for  use  in  wool  dyeing,  since  boiling  with 
tannin  matters  tends  to  give  wool  a  harsh  feel.  For  use  in  the  black 
dyeing  of  cotton  this  extract  might,  however,  be  quite  satisfactory. 

In  carrying  out  dyeing  experiments,  amounts  should  be  used  which 
will  produce  greys  only,  in  order  that  small  difierences  may  be  obvious. 

In  testing  samples  for  use  in  wool  dyeing,  the  yam  or  cloth  in  10  grm. 
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lots  is  mordanted  with  3%  of  potasdum  dichromate,  raising  to  the 
boO  in  about  half  an  hour  and  boiling  for  half  an  hour.  The  necessaiy 
number  of  hanks  may  conveniently  be  mordanted  all  in  the  same  vessel 
in  order  to  ensure  equal  treatment.  Then,  after  washing,  the  mor- 
danted patterns  are  separately  dyed  with  about  10%  of  ground  logwood 
or  2-3%  of  logwood  extract.  Similar  experiments  may  be  carried  out 
on  wool  mordanted  with  3%  potassium  dichromate  and  1%  sulphuric 
add  (oxidising  mordant)  and  3%  potassiimi  dichromate  with  4% 
tartaric  acid  (reduced  mordant).  By  comparing  the  3  sets  of 
dyed  patterns  some  idea  of  the  degree  of  oxidation  as  well  as  of  the 
amount  of  colouring  matter  present  will  be  arrived  at. 

Hematoxylin  will  produce  a  very  pale  colour  on  the  reduced  mor- 
dant, but  will  dye  up  fully  on  the  oxidising  mordant.  Hiematein  will 
dye  well  on  the  reduced  mordant,  but  will  produce  a  dull  colour  on 
the  oxidising  mordant  since  some  overoxidation  will  take  place. 

During  the  "ageing"  process,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  the  extract, 
logwood  is  sometimes  treated  with  an  alkali,  such  as  lime  water,  with 
a  view  of  giving  it  a  fictitious  appearance  of  strength.  If  so  treated, 
the  wood  yields  its  colouring  matter  more  readily  to  water,  but  over- 
oxidation  and  deterioration  occur  more  readily. 

Logwood  extracts  are  frequendy  adulterated  with  molasses,  dextrin, 
or  tannin  extract.  For  the  detection  of  these  substances  2  grm.  of 
the  extract  are  dried  at  100°  and  then  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol 
until  the  latter  gives  no  further  reaction  for  hsmatein  with  sodium 
aluminate.  On  extracting  the  residue  with  water,  molasses  and  dex- 
trin may  be  detected  in  the  usual  manner.  Logwood  extract  may 
normally  contain  0.5  %  of  dextrose. 

Tannin  matter  is  also  a  normal  constituent,  but  if  added  as  an  adul- 
terant will  be  present  in  excessive  amount  and  may  be  detected  by  the 
strong  grey  or  black  colour  produced  by  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  the 
extract  upon  cotton  mordanted  with  ferric  iron. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  logwood  and  logwood  extracts  varies 
within  wide  limits,  and  should  always  be  estimated.  The  presence  of 
any  considerable  amount  of  inorganic  matter  such  as  salt,  sodium 
sulphate,  or  chalk,  points  to  adulteration. 

The  reactions  of  an  aqueous  decoction  of  logwood  are  due  to  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  hematoxylin  and  hxmatein.  Dilute  acids 
turn  the  solution  yellow,  but  with  excess  of  a  strong  acid  a  red  colour 
is  produced.     Hydrogen  sulphide  or  sulphurous  add  partially  decol- 
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ourises  a  solution  of  logwood,  turning  it  yellow.  Alkalies  and  am- 
monia produce  first  a  red,  tlien  a  violet,  and  ultimately  a  brown 
colour;  while  lime,  baryta,  and  most  of  the  hydroxides  of  the  heavy 
metals  produce  blue  precipitates.  Stannous  hydroxide  behaves  as  a 
base  and  yields  a  violet  lake,  while  stannic  hydroxide  reacts  as  an  add 
and  turns  a  logwood  solution  red.  Salts  of  iron  yield  a  bluish-black 
colouration,  a  reaction  which  is  employed  for  producing  ink.  Mercuric 
chloride  yields  an  orange,  tartar-emedc  a  carmine,  and  bismuth  nitrate 
a  fine  violet  precipitate  with  logwpod  solution.  Alum  gives  at  first  a 
yellow  colouration,  which  turns  red  after  a  time;  while  sodium  alumi- 
nate  yields  an  abundant  bluish-violet  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of 
alkali.  This  test  is  so  delicate  and  characteristic  that  by  means  of 
it  logwood  may  frequently  be  detected  in  a  mixed  decoction  with 
great  facility.  Another  characteristic  reaction  of  logwood  is  the  black 
colouration  it  produces  with  a  dilute  solution  of  dichromate.  This 
develops  slowly,  and,  on  boiling,  a  bJack  precipitate  is  produced. 

Detection  of  Logwood  on  the  Fibre. — In  the  absence  of  other  col- 
ouring matters  the  detection  of  logwood  on  the  fibre  is  not  difficult. 
In  the  case  of  wool  the  ash  obtained  on  ignition  will  probably  contain 
chiopiium  which  may  be  detected  by  fusing  the  ash  with  potassium 
chlorate.  If  a  bright  yellow  mass  is  obtained,  it  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  a  few  drops  of  acetic  add  are  added ;  a  drop  oi  lead  acetate  solution 
will  then  produce  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  if  chromium  is  present. 

Logwood  on  cotton  will  yield  on  ignition  an  ash  containing  iron;  the 
ash  has  a  reddish-brown  colour  and  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid 
gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

The  presence  of  chromium  or  iron  is  of  course  merely  an  indication, 
not  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  logwood. 

If  employed  in  conjunction  with  other  coloiuring  matters,  such,  e.  g.,  as 
gallocyanin,  the  detection  of  logwood  is  not  easy,  but  the  following 
reactions  of  logwood  will  usually  enable  a  judgment  to  be  formed.  On 
boiling  with  dilute  (5%)  hydrochloric  add  a  cherry-red  solution  is 
obtained,  the  fibre  becoming  purple  or  diab.  On  adding  excess  of 
alkali  to  the  add  solution  a  deep  violet  colour  is  produced,  the  liquid 
gradually  depositing  a  brown  predpitate. 

Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  red  spot  on  logwood- 
dyed  material;  if  this  spot  is  pressed  against  a  piece  of  filter-paper  it 
produces  a  red  stain  which  turns  blue  if  touched  with  a  glass  rod  mois- 
tened with  aluminate  of  soda. 
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All  logn'ood  dyes  are  readily  bleached  by  hypochlorites. 

The  following  procedure  is  recommended  for  distinguishing  logwood 
in  the  presence  of  Alizarin  Blue,  gaUocyanin,  or  indigo.^ 

The  sample  is  treated  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  cold  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Indigo  gives  a  blue  solution  which  remains  blue  on 
dilution;  Alizarin  Blue,  a  violet-blue  liquid  which  becomes  violet-red  on 
dilution;  Gallocyanin  gives  a  violet  liquid  which  becomes  redder  on 
dilution;  Ic^wood  gives  a  brownish-red  solution  which  becomes  yellow 
on  dilution,  and  this  yellow  even  iit  small  amounts  so  gteady  modifies 
the  pinks  due  to  Alizarin  Blue  and  Gallocyanin  that  its  detection  is 
quite  easy  if  comparison  is  made  with  similar  solutions  prepared  from 
known  dyestuffs. 

With  a  mixture  of  indigo  and  logwood  the  sulphuric  add  solution  is 
green  and  remains  green  on  dilution,  but  on  passing  several  times 
through  a  filter  the  indigo  is  removed  and  the  soluiton  becomes  yellow. 

NATURAL  YELLOW  COLOURING  MATTERS. 

The  foUowinc  table  includei  the  chief  natural  yellow  colourins  matten- 

Source                                          Colorins  principle 
Commereiil      ' _  |.,.._ !7       .T_  _ 

;  Botanical  Geographical         .        Name  Formula 


Weld. 

Laves,  etc.,  of  R,-  '  Prance,  etc. 
.    sida  luttola.               { 

'  Luteolin. 

c,ji„o. 

OuereitKm. 

;  Bark      ol      Qutrcus  ,    North  and  Centra 
nit'"    or    Q.    Htc-      America. 

ssr 

8;:l}::8r 

Tumwrie. 

,  Underground     item  ;  E  a  .  t    Indie 
:    of    CurcHRw    I>W-  1    China.    B  a  r  b  a 
lorta.                          :    does. 

,  Curcumin- 

C,.H,.0, 

Gamboge. 

Carcxnia  mnriUa.          Chiiia.  Ceylon. 

1  C«HuO. 

itiemata 
oTcroct. 


Wood  ol  Rhus  Coli 


Fustetwo«l,    ' 

""'■ 

I    Levant,      South     ' 

selin. 

Penian   Berries; 
Yellow  Bemea. 

Various    species 

f  :  Spain.    Prance.  Per- 
1    tia.  Turkey,  etc. 

Rhamne 

m.  i  Ci.H,H> 

Annatto. 

Bitvi^Orrtilna^  " 

I  '  Mexico:  South 
.    Amerioa- 

Bixin- 

C:.H..Oi 

dLoewenlhal,  id  Ed,,  n 
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FUSTIC. 

Fustic  is  also  known  under  the  names  Cuba  wood  and  yellow 
wood,  and  is  the  heart-wood  of  the  tree  Morus  Unctoria  or  Maclura 
iincloria.  It  grows  in  Brazil  and  tropical  America  generally,  the  West 
Indies,  and  India;  the  best  qualities  being  exported  from  Cuba  and 
Tampico.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  50-70  feet,  and  in  addition  to 
its  use  as  a  dyestu£f,  is  esteemed  for  cabinet-making  purposes. 

Colouring  Hatters. — There  are  two  distinct  colouring  matters  pre- 
sent in  fustic, — morin,  or  moric  acid,  and  madurin,  or  morintannic  add. 

Horin,  C,iH,,Og,  is  the  principal  colouring  matter.  It  forms  pale 
yellow  needles,  and  is  practically  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
slighdy  in  boiling  water.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions. 
When  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide  it  yields  phloroglucinol  (sym. . 
CgHgOH),),  and  like  most  of  the  other  natural  yellow  colouring  mat- 
ters it  is  a  hydroxyl  derivative  of  jiavone,  the  constitution  of  these 
two  compounds  having  been  shown  to  be: 

/O  -  C-C,H,  /O  -  C-C,H,(OH), 

C.hX  II  C,H,(OH)<'  II 

XO-CH  ^CO-C(OH) 

Flavone,  Morin. 

Morin  forms  compounds  with  metals  and  gives  the  following 
reactions. 

Alkalies — yellow-brown  solution.  Alum — bright  yellow  precipitate. 
Lead  acetate — orange  precipitate.  Copper  acetate — brownish -yellow 
precipitate.  Ferric  chloride — olive-green  colouration  or  precipitate. 
Stannous  chloride — orange  precipitate.     Gelatin — no  precipitate. 

Haclurin,  or  Uorintanruc  Acid,  Ci,H,oO,, — This  substance  is 
much  more  soluble  in  water  than  morin,  and  is  also  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  fluoresces  green  and  brown. 
Madurin  mdts  at  aoo°  and  when  heated  with  strong  alkali  hydroxide 
solution  it  yields  phlorogludnol,  C,Hs(OH)„  and  protocatechuic  acid, 
C,H,(OH,)COOH.  It  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  yellow  colour,  but  is  reprecipitated  on  the  addition  of  water. 
The  solution  in  concentrated  acid. deposits  brick-red  crystals  (nifimo- 
ric  add)  after  several  days. 

A  solution  of  maclurin  on  reduction  with  zinc  and  sulphuric 
add  becomes  Arst  red  and  then  orange  in  colour.    The  solution  then 
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contains  phlorogludnol  and  machromin.  The  latter  substance  becomes 
blue  on  exposure  to  air.  Ferric  chloride  produces  a  violet  colour  with 
madurin  which  changes  to  blue.  Lead  Acetate  gives  a  yellow,  and 
stannous  chloride  an  orange  precipitate.  Gelatin  produces  a  gieeoish 
precipitate. 

The  diazobenzene  compound  of  madurin  is  sold  commerciaUy 
under  the  name  of  Fustine,  or  Wool  Yellow. 

Commercial  Preparations  of  Fustic. 

Fustic,  like  logwood,  is  sold  as  chipped  or  rasped  wood,  and  as 
liquid  or  solid  extract,  but  is  now  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the 
extract  form.  Until  recently  fustic  was  subjected  to  the  "ageing" 
process  similariy  to  logwood,  but  no  change  corresponding  to  the  con- 
version of  haematoxylin  into  hxmatein  takes  place,  and  the  only  useful 
action  appears  to  be  the  incidental  one  of  thoroughly  soaking  the  wood 
and  thus  rendering  the  colouring  matter  more  easily  extracted  in  the 
dye-bath. 

Fustic  extracts  are  manufactured  in  the  same  way  as  logwood 
extracts.  The  liquid  extracts  on  standing  separate  into  two  layers, 
the  lower  layer  consistiug  mainly  of  insoluble  morin,  and  the  upper 
liquid  portion  containing  most  of  the  madurin. 

Fustic  extracts  are  frequently  adulterated  with  dextrin,  molasses, 
zinc  sulphate,  alum,  tannin  extracts,  turmeric,  or  coal-tar  dyes,  whUe 
querdtron  extract  is  of  very  common  occurrence.  The  alum  and  zinc 
sulphate  are  added  to  enrich  the  colour  of  the  extract,  but  they  do  not 
really  increase  the  dyeing  power. 

Fustic  is  a  mordant-dye  and  produces  with  chromium  mordants  an 
olive-brown,  with  aluminium  and  tin,  yellow,  and  with  iron  and 
copper,  olive  colours.  With  chromium  and  aluminium  mordants, 
morin  is  the  only  useful  colouring  matter.  With  iron  mordant  madurin 
is  of  chief  importance  (Gardner,  The  Dyer,  1892, 12,  4,6}. 

Fustic  is  still  largely  employed  in  wool  dyeing  as  the  yellow  constitu- 
ent of  compound  shades,  but  it  is  litUe  used  in  cotton  dyeing. 

Examination  of  Fustic. — A  decoction  of  fustic  has  a  bitter  astrin- 
gent taste.  Alkalies  darken  the  solution  to  a  reddish-brown.  DQute 
adds  make  the  solution  yellower  and  paler  in  colour.  Sodium  alumi- 
.  nate  gives  a  yellow  predpitate,  stannous  chloride  or  lead  acetate  pro- 
duces an  orange-yellow  predpitate.    Ferric  chloride  gives  an  olive- 
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bioi^ii  colouration,  which  on  standing  deports  a  dark  dive  precipitate. 
The  most  satisfactory  method  of  examination  is  that  of  comparative 
dye  tests  carried  out  on  wool  mordanted  with  potassium  dicbromate. 
Some  samples  give  much  greener  shades  than  others,  and  such  are  most 
esteemed.  A  more  accurate  comparison  can  be  arrived  at  by  carrying 
out  the  tests  on  wool  previoudy  dyed  a  pale  blue  in  the  indigo  vat,  since 
slight  differences  in  tint  are  more  easily  recognised  in  the  case  of  the 
green  thus  produced  than  with  the  fustic  yellow. 

Estimation  of  Colouring  Matter  io  Fustic  Extract. — lo  grm.  of 
the  dried  sample  are  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol.  To  the  alcoholic 
solution  hot  water  is  gradually  added  until  no  further  precipitation  of 
morin  occurs.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  about  half  its  bulk, 
when  most  of  the  madurin  separates  out,  an  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  causing  a  further  precipitation  of  maclurin. 

Detection  of  Adulteration  in  Fustic  Extract. — Bruhl  (/.  Soc. 
Dyers  and  Col.,  1889,  Q,  194)  proceeds  as  follows: 

If  present,  zinc  sulphate  and  alum  may  be  detected  in  the  solution 
obtained  by  extracting  the  dried  extract  with  nitric  add  after  gentle 
charring. 

If  turmeric  is  present  unmordanted  cotton  becomes  yellow  when 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  the  sam[^e. 

Extract  of  querdtron  may  be  detected  by  the  much  deeper  colour 
which  an  extract  adulterated  with  this  substance  produces  on  wool 
mordanted  with  stannous  chloride  in  conjunction  with  the  paler  colour 
which  the  adulterated  extract  produces  with  alum  mordant.  A  sample 
of  fustic  extract  known  to  be  pure  is  necessary  for  comparison. 

WELD. 

Weld  is  the  dried  plant,  -  ^Meia  Luteola,  and,  although  it  has 
now  lost  much  of  its  importance,  it  is  still  cultivated  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  etc.,  to  a  small  extent.  The  colouring  matter,  UtUoUn, 
is  a  flavone  derivative  and  has  the  composition 

O  -  c-c;h,(oh), 

C,H,(OH)y  II 

^CO-C-H 

Is  thus  allied  to  morin  (old  fustic),  and  quercetin  (querdtron  bark).  It 
forms  pale  yellow  needles  and  has  been  prepared  synthetically. 

Weld  produces  an  extremely  bright  yellow  with  alum  mordant,  and 
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is  still  used  in  conjunction  viith  indigo  vat  blue  for  producing  certain 
shades  of  green.  It  appears  in  the  market  as  bundles  consisting  of 
the  whole  of  the  plant,  and  before  use  is  generally  chopped  into 
small  pieces. 

Quercitron  Bark  and  Flavin. 

Quercitron  bark  Is  the  inner  bark  of  a  species  of  oak,  Quercus  nigra 
or  Quercus  tinctoria,  indigenous  to  the  United  States.  The  bark  is  used 
in  the  form  of  powder  or  as  an  extract. 

Flavin  is  obtained  by  extracting  quercitron  bark  with  water  at  a 
high  temperature,  the  solution  depositing  the  colouring  matter  on 
cooling. 

Quercitron,  C,[H,tO,„  is  the  glucoside  existing  in  the  bark.  Fla- 
vin consists  essentially  of  this  substance.  It  forms  pale  yellow 
crystals,  and  on  boiling  with  dilute  acid,  splits  up  into  the  colouring 
matter,  quercetin,  and  dextrose. 

Quercetin,  C,5HijO„  is  one  of  the  commonest  yellow  colouring 
matters  in  vegetable  products.  It  is  a  simple  derivative  of  fiavone 
having  the  composition 

,0-  C-C,H,(OH), 
C,H,(OH),<  II 

Vo-C-OH 

and  is  closely  allied  to  morin  and  luteolin.  The  use  of  quercitron  bark 
and  flavin  has  now  almost  entirely  ceased,  but  when  still  employed 
it  is  generally  in  the  form  of  extract. 

These  dyes  are  best  valued  by  making  comparative  dye  trials  in 
the  usual  n 


Catechu,  Cutch,  and  Gambler. 

These  are  obtained  from  various  species  of  mimosa,  acacia,  and 
areca,  growing  chiefly  in  India.  They  contain  large  amounts  of  tannin 
matter,  and  varying  amounts  of  catechu -tannic  acid  (see  tannin  matters), 
along  with  a  white  crystalline  substance,  catechin.  There  is  also  pres- 
ent a  brown  amorphous  oxidation  product.  These  products  are  used 
as  tannin  matters  and  also  for  the  production  of  brown  shades  on 
cotton. 

Catechu-tannic  acid  constitutes  the  soluble  portion  of  the  product. 
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and  has  the  usual  properties  of  a  tannin,  giving  white  precipitates  with 
gelatin  and  with  tartar  emetic,  and  a  green  precipitate  with  ferric 
chloride.  On  exposure  to' air,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  alkali, 
it  becomes  oxidised  to  a  reddish-brown  substance.  For  the  properties 
of  catechin  see  page  z8. 

The  dyeing  value  of  catechu  and  allied  products  depends  upon  the 
production  of  the  brown  oxidation  products  of  catechin  and  catechu- 
tannic  acid.  The  only  satisfactory  method  of  valuing  catechu,  cutch, 
and  gambier  for  use  in  dyeing  is  by  means  of  comparative  dyeing 
trials.  These  should  be  carried  out  as  follows:  10  grm.  cotton  yarn 
is  dyed  for  i  hour  at  the  boil  with  10%  of  the  sample.  The  material 
is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  liquid,  then  taken  out,  squeezed,  and  worked 
in  fresh  baths  for  half  an  hour  with  2%  potassium  dichromate  at  80°. 
A  second  and  third  hank  should  be  dyed  in  a  similar  way  in  the  same 
solutions  and  subsequently  chromed,  and  a  parallel  series  of  experi- 
ments should  be  made  with  the  addition  of  1%  of  copper  sulphate  to 
the  dye-bath.  A  comparison  of  the  strength  and  exhausting  powers 
of  the  samples  is  thus  obtained. 

TUKUERIC. 

Turmeric  or  Indian  saSron  is  the  tuber  or  underground  stem  of 
Curcuma  tinctoria  or  longa  and  C  rotunda.  The  colour  of  the  roots 
externally  is  generally  greyish,  but  in  the  interior  they  are  usually  a 
deep  yellow. ' 

According  to  John,  turmeric  root  contains:  yellowish  volatile  oil, 
1%;  yellowish-brown  resin,  10  to  11;  brown  extractive  matter,  with 
dyeing  properties,  i  to  ii;  gummy  matter,  14;  matter  soluble  in 
alkalies,  including  earthy  salts,  57;  and  moisture,  loss,  etc.,  7  to  $%. 
The  presence  of  starch  is  not  indicated  in  this  analysis,  though  turmeric 
root  contains  a  sufficient  proportion  for  iodine  solution  to  change  the 
whole  colour  from  yellow  to  blue. 

The  powder  of  turmeric  has  a  strong  odour  and  a  very  bright  orange 
colour.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic.  Cold  water  dissolves  but 
little  colouring  matter,  but  boiling  water  extracts  a  larger  quantity. 
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Alcohol  disserves  the  colouring  matter  freely,  and  likewise  takes  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  resin. 

CuTCumin,  CkHj^O^,^  is  prepared  according  to  Jacksoa  and  Mencke 
{/.  Amer.  Ckem.  Soc.,  1882,  4,  77)  by  treating  ground  turmeric  with 
petroleum  spirit  to  remove  the  volatile  oil,  and  then  with  ether,  which 
dissolves  the  curcumin  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  rean.  The 
product  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  Thus  prepared, 
curcumin  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  thick  needles  or  prisms,  which 
have  an  orange-red  colour  and  a  beautiful  blue  reflection.  Curcu- 
min is  odourless  when  pure,  melts  at  178°,  and  is  only  slightly  soluUe 
in  water,  even  when  boiling.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  but  more 
readily  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  ethereal  solution  exhibits  a  strong 
green  fluorescence.  It  is  also  soluble  in  wood  spirit  and  gladal  acetic 
acid,  but  only  sightly  so  in  benzene  or  carbon  disulphide,  and  is  all 
but  insoluble  in  petroleum  spirit.  Strong  sulphuric  add  dissolves 
curcumin  with  a  fine  reddish-purple  colour,  gradually  changing  to 
black  from  charring,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced,  though  more 
slowly,  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

Curcumin  dissolves  readily  with  a  reddish-brown  colour  in  solutions 
of  alkali  hydroxides  and  carbonates,  and  to  a  slight  extent  when  boiled 
with  water  and  calcium  carbonate.  The  ammoniacal  solution  re- 
deposits  curcumin  on  boiling.  On  adding  a  large  excess  of  strong 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  to  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  curcumin, 
the  potassium  salt,  CitH^iO^K,,  separates  in  globular  radiated  groups 
of  dame-coloured  crystals,  which  assume  a  daret  colour  when  dried. 
The  predpitation  may  be  made  more  perfect  by  adding  ether,  in  which 
the  new  compound  is  neariy  insoluble,  though  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  freely  so  in  water.  On  exposure  to  air,  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  curcumate  assumes  a  m^enta  colour,  probably  from 
oxidation.  When  excess  of  potassium  carbonate  is  added  to  a  hot 
solution  of  curcumin  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  add  salt,  Ci,H,,0«IC,  is 
formed,  and  on  adding  ether  this  separates  in  crimson-black  flocks  re- 
sembling magenta. 

In  consequence  of  the  sensitiveness  of  curcumin  to  alkalies,  turmeric 
is  sometimes  used  as  an  mdicator  of  alkalinity.     The  yellow  colour  is 

■  Tlu  foUowing  itructuml  (ormula  )uu  baan  KBigned  to  thi*  Bubatancti 

J<'"^"<cboH 

IMOH. 
Ciunician  and  Silber  (Sfr.,  1897.30,193)  adopt  the  formula  CiiHiiOi(OCHi)t  Eur 
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restored  by  very  weak  adds,  and  hence  turmeric  has  been  proposed 
for  titrating  fatty  adds,  for  which  purpose,  however,  phendphthaleln 
is  better  adapted  (see  vol.  a,  and  R.  T.  Thomson,  (/.  Soc.  Chtm.  Ind., 
1887,  6,  195).'  The  alcoholic  solution  of  turmeric  exhibits  a  well- 
marked  fluorescence. 

The  most  characteristic  reaction  of  curcumin  and  turmeric  is  that 
with  boric  add.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  turmeric  or  cuicumin  be 
mixed  with  boric  acid,  it  assumes  a  deep  red  colour,  distinct 
from  that  produced  by  alkalies.  A  convenient  way  of  applying  the 
teat  ia  to  place  a  amall  disc  of  filter-paper,  about  i  inch  in  diameter,  in 
the  turmeric  tincture,  and  evaporate  the  latter  to  dryness  at  loo".  On 
the  paper  ia  then  poured  an  aqueous  solution  of  boric  add,  or  a  solution 
of  borax  to  which  suffident  hydrochloric  add  has  been  added  to  render 
it  distinctly  add  to  litmus.  The  red  colour  is  at  once  developed,  or 
becomes  apparent  on  evaporating  the  liquid  to  drynesa.  On  now 
adding  a  drop  of  alkali  hydroxide,  a  very  beautiful  aeries  of  colour 
of  changes  will  be  produced,  green  and  purple  being  the  most  prom- 
inent. On  adding  hydrochloric  add  a  red  colour  Is  produced  which 
is  again  turned  green  and  blue  on  addition  of  excess  of  alkali. 

The  behaviour  of  curcumin  with  boric  acid  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  substance  called  by  Schlumberger  rosocyanin,  which 
may  be  prepared  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  curcumin  with 
boric  and  sulphuric  adds.  The  liquid  acquires  a  deep  red  colour, 
which  changes  gradually  in  the  cold,  and  rapidly  on  heating,  to  dark 
red,  orange,  and  finally  to  yellow.  Hence  the  operation  should  be 
arrested  when  a  sample  is  found  to  become  blue  on  adding  ammonia. 
The  impure  rosocyanin  crystallises  out  as  the  solution  cools.  When 
pure,  it  forms  dark  red  needles  with  a  green  reflection,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water,  ether,  or  benzene.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  an  intense 
rose-red  colour,  but  rapidly  changes.  It  is  turned  blue  by  ammonia, 
the  original  colour  returning  on  adding  an  acid.  The  alkaline 
solution  becomes  grey  on  exposure  to  air,  and  gives  blue  predpitates 
with  lime  or  baryta  water. 

Turmeric  is  one  of  the  few  natural  colouring  matters  for  which 
cotton  has  a  strong  attraction.  Cotton  may  be  dyed  without  a  mordant 
by  heating  in  a  bath  of  turmeric  at  60°.  Turmeric  is  also  employed  in 
paper-staining  and  for  dyeing  wood  and  leather;  also  as  a  colouring  for 

■  Tuniwric  ii  also  applicable  in  the  pnaence  of  aminonia,  to  which  it  ia  not  leniitive. 
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butter,  cheese,  pastry,  etc.  It  is  an  important  ingredient  of  curry  powder. 

Powdered  turmeric  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  starch  and  mineral 
matters.  The  ask  should  not  exceed  5  to  6%,  Common  salt  is  added 
to  turmeric  to  give  it  a  brighter  appearance,  but  interferes  with  some 
of  its  uses.  Turmeric  should  be  quite  dry.  If  damp  it  becomes 
yellowish -brown,  and  is  rendered  unfit  for  its  chief  applications.  The 
characteristics  of  good  turmeric  are  a  rich,  deep,  but  bright,  orange 
colour,  and  a  strong  aromatic,  rather  pungent  odour.  Turmeric  may 
be  valued  by  dyeings  on  white  woollen  cloth  at  60°  with  and  without  the 
addition  of  alum. 

On  the  fibre,  turmeric  is  turned  reddish-brown  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  an  acid  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  without  the  solution  becoming 
coloured.  Sodium  hydroxide  and  ammonia  turn  the  fibre  bright 
reddish-brown,  the  solution  becoming  brownish-orange.  Alcohol 
extracts  the  colour,  producing  an  orange  or  yellow  solution  with  green 
fluorescence.     Nitric  acid  turns  the  fibre  pale  yellow. 

GAUBOGE. 

Gamboge  is  a  gum-resin  produced  by  trees  growing  in  various 
parts  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  occurs  in  cylindrical,  hollow,  or  solid 
rolls,'  longitudinally  striated  on  the  surface,  and  either  distinct  or 
more  or  less  agglutinated  or  folded  together  in  masses.  Externally  it 
is  brownish-yellow,  and  is  covered  with  a  yellow  powder.  When 
broken  it  exhibits  a  vitreous  or  conchoidal  fracture,  the  fractured 
surface  being  opaque,  smooth,  glistening,  and  of  a  uniform  reddish- 
yellow  colour.  The  powder  is  bright  yellow,  and  forms  a  yellow 
emulsion  with  water.  Although  neariy  without  odour  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  gamboge  evolves  a  very  peculiar  smell  when  heated.  The 
taste  is  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  but  after  a  time  it  produces  a  sharp 
acrid  sensation  in  the  throat.     Gamboge  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative. 

Gambogin  or  Gambogic  acid,  the  resin  of  gamboge,  according  to 
Buchner,  has  the  formula  C,oH„0,.  It  may  be  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating the  filtered  alcoholic  solution  of  gamboge  by  water,  treating  the 
dried  precipitate  with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  - 
The  colour  is  hyacinth-  or  orange-red,  and  the  powder  bright  yellow. 
It  softens  on  heating  and  melts  at  7s°-8o°,  solidifying  to  a  glassy 

'  The  eylindriciil  varirty  of  gsmboRF  is  produced  by  ninninB  the  juice  into  bamboo 
canes.  Cht  dryLns.  the  nmboRe  contracts,  and  connequenlly  holes  are  often  seen  throuj^h 
the  middle  of  ibe  cylinders.     Irfericr  BBmboKc  often  occurs  in  irregular  masse*  neighing 
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mass  on  cooling.  It  is  tasteless,  and,  according  to  Hurst,  has  no  pur- 
gative action.  Gambogin  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit.  It  has 
well-marked  add  properties,  decomposing  carbonates  of  the  alkali- 
metals  at  a  boiling  heat.  It  dissolves  in  alkali  hydroxides  with  an 
orange-red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  in  gelatinous  flakes  on  acidi- 
fying the  solution.  On  adding  excess  of  common  salt  to  the  solution 
of  gambogin  in  sodium  hydroxide,  the  sodium  salt  is  thrown  down 
as  a  red  precipitate. 

The  wax  portion  of  gamboge  insoluble  in  ether  but  soluble  alcohol, 
is  described  by  Hurst  as  a  soft  brownish  substance,  melting  readily 
and  having  a  slightly  bitter  taste  and  persistent  bitter  after-taste, 
with  slight  purgative  action.  It  is  soluble  in  sodium  hydroxide  with 
a  brownish-yellow  colour,  being  reprecipitated  on  adding  an  add. 

The  gum  of  gamboge,  is  a  transparent,  brownish  mass,  having  a 
sweetish  taste  and  slightly  adhesive  properties.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
forming  an  opalescent  solution,  which  is  rendered  dear  by  adds,  and 
is  not  predpitated  by  basic  lead  acetate,  ferric  chloride,  mercuric 
chloride,  borax,  or  alcohol.    It  appears  to  be  a  glycoside. 

Gamboge  dissolves  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  ammonia.  The 
ammoniacal  solution  produces  a  red  predpitate  with  salts  of  barium, 
yellow  with  those  of  zinc,  reddish-yeUow  with  lead  acetate,  and  brown- 
ish-yellow with  silver  nitrate. 

The  following  analyses  by  Christison  indicate  the  composition  of 
commerdal  gamboge: 

I     Pipe  SBHibogQ  Cake  gamboge     |  Ceylon  ^unboge 


Woody  fibn.. 
UoisCure 


A  sample  of  gamboge  analysed  by  Hurst  (Pkarm.  J.,  1889,  [3],  19, 
761)  contained:  moisture,  2.50;  mineral  matter,  1.05;  resin,  soluble 
in  ether,  66.05;  w"i  soluble  in  alcohol,  4.31;  and  gum,  26.03%;  tot^t 
99-94%- 

Commercial  gamboge  is  liable  to  adulteration  with  mitieral  matters 
and  starch.    The  ash  should  not  much  exceed  1%.     Starch  may  be 
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detected  by  exhausting  with  alcohol,  boiling  the  residue  with  water. 
and  adding  iodine  to  the  cooled  liquid,  when  the  well-known  blue 
colouration  will  be  produced  if  starch  be  present.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  analyses  of  Christison  of  cake  gamboge  from  Siam  show  a, 
small  proportion  of  starch. 

Gamboge  is  not  employed  as  a  dye.  It  has  a  limited  use  in  medicine 
as  a  purgative,  and  is  employed  as  a  yellow  pigment  in  water-colour 
painting. 

SAFFRON. 

Saffron  consists  of  the  stigmata  of  the  flowers  of  Crocus  sativus,  of 
which  from  509,000  to  100,000  are  required  to  produce  i  pound  weight. 
It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  a  bitter  pungent  taste. 

'An  essential  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  saffron  with  water  in  a 
cuirent  of  carbon  dioxide,  agitating  the  distillate  with  ether,  and 
evaporating  the  ether  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  a  very 
mobile,  nearly  colourless  liquid  of  the  terpene  (C,|,H,,)  class,  having 
an  intense  odour  of  saSron,  and  very  prone  to  absorb  oxygen  and  become 
thick  and  brown. 

If  saffron  is  treated  with  ether,  to  remove  the  fat  and  essential  oil, 
and  the  residue  treated  with  cold  water,  the  colouring  principle,  crocin, 
IS  dissolved.  On  shaking  this  solution  with  purified  animal  charcoal 
the  colour  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  on  filtering  and  boiling  the  charcoal 
with  rectified  spirit,  it  again  passes  into  solution.  The  filtered  liquid 
yields  crocin  on  evaporation. 

Crocin  is  a  glucoside  and  has  the  formula  C^^HjoOjiC?).  It  forms  a 
yellowish-brown  mass,  the  powder  of  which  is  yellow.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  but  with  difficulty  in  absolute 
alcohol  or  ether.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  a  blue 
colour,  changing  to  violet,  cherry-red  and  finally  to  brown.  Concen- 
trated nitric  add  also  gives  a  blue  colouration,  changing  to  brown. 

When  crocin  is  hydrolysed  it  forms  the  colouring  matter  crocetat, 
CjiHjgOg.  The  latter  is  best  prepared  by  heating  crodn  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  add  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  when  crocetin  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  red  powder,  scarcdy  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in- 
presence  of  an  alkali  with  orange  colour,  and  repredpitated  on  adding 
an  acid. 

>  Kayser  (J-  Ssc.  D^tn  and  cotourisU.  iBBj,  1. 13). 
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A  second  glucoside,  picrocrocm,  C,gH„Oi„  is  said  to  be  obtained 
in  prismatic  crystals,  melting  at  75°  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
on  extracting  dried  saffron  with  ether  for  a  prolonged  period.  When 
hydrolysed  it  splits  up  into  a  sugar  and  a  terpene  oil  of  a  saffron 
odour  already  described. 

Sa&ron  is  employed  for  colouring  pastry,  and  has  a  limited  use  in 
medicine.  It  is  liable  to  various  substitutions  and  adulterations, 
which  are  classified  by  J.  M.  Maisch  {Analyst,  10,  300)  as  those 
derived  from  the  same  plant  and  those  coming  from  other  sources. 
The  stigmata  of  which  geniune  saSron  consists  become  thinner  toward 
the  leaves,  terminate  in  a  yellow  thread,  and  three  are  generally  united. 
SaSron  styles  &tt  present  in  all  saSron  of  Spanish  origin  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  crocus  stamens,  dyed  so  as  to  resemble  the  stigmata, 
are  also  met  with.  The  corolla  tubes  of  the  crocus,  dyed  with  Brazil- 
wood or  santal-wood,  are  said  to  be  frequently  used  for  adulterating 
safiron.  Various  other  coloured  vegetable  products  are  referred  to  by 
Maisch,  including  dyed  calendula  florets  (marigold),  and  this  may  be 
detected  by  treating  the  suspected  portions  of  the  sample  with  petro- 
leum ether,  which  is  not  coloured  by  genuine  sa&ron,  but  dissolves 
the  coal-tar  colour  with  citron-yellow  colour. 

Saffltnver  and  red  poppy  have  also  been  observed  as  adulterants  of 
saffron.  In  the  latter  case  the  infusion  is  turned  greyish-green  by 
ammonia  and  bright  red  by  nitric  add.  Safflower  is  said  to  be  so 
commonly  substituted  for  saSron  in  some  parts  of  America  that  the 
genuine  substance  is  unknown  (Pharm.  J.  1876,  [3],  6,  950). 

Mineral  additions,  such  as  chalk,  gypsum,  barium  and  sodium  sul- 
phate, etc.,  have  been  observed  as  adulterants  of  saffron,  being 
made  to  adhere  by  means  of  honey,  glucose,  or  glycerin.  The  ash  of 
genuine  saffron  of  good  quality  ranges  from  4  to  7%,  but  in  samples  of 
Alicante  saffron  Hanbury  {Pharm.  J.  1870  [3I,  1,  241)  found  ash 
varying  from  12  toa8%,  the  excess  being  due  to  mineral  adulter- 
ants. Ingham  has  described  a  sample  of  saffron  containing  45%  of 
mineral  impurity,  besides  a  quantity  of  crocus  stamens;  Hart,  a 
sa&ron  yielding  30%  of  ash,  the  greater  part  of  which  consisted  of 
barium  sulphate;  and  Tanner,  a  sample  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  red  ferruginous  earth.  Adrian  has  described  a  saffron 
yielding  26.4%  of  ash,  containing  borate,  chloride,  sulphate  of  sodium, 
and  potassium  carbonate,  the  last  having  probably  been  derived  from 
tartrates.     The  presence  of  ammonium  nitrate  was  also  suspected. 
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Grispo  found  vegetable  filaments  of  unknown  origin  in  safiron, 
together  with  water,  glucose,  and  barium  sulphate.  Kanoldt  examined 
a  factitious  saSron  that  consisted  entirdy  of  an  alga,  probably  Fucus 
amylaceus,  which  had  been  weighted  with  a  coloured  mixture  of  chalk 
and  honey.  For  the  testing  of  saffron  see  Dowzard,  Pharm.,  J., 
1898,  4,  443;  Viuassa,  Arch.  Pharm.,  1893,  331,  355  and  Nestler, 
Ztit.  Nakr.  Deut.,  1892,  6,  489. 

If  genuine  saffron  be  scattered  on  the  surface  of  warm  water,  it 
immediately  expands  into  a  characteristic  form,  readily  distinguishable 
from  crocus  stamens,  or  the  florets  of  safSower,  marigold,  or  arnica. 

Saffron  gives  a  fine  yellow  colour  on  sUk,  but  is  now  rarely  if  ever 
used  as  a  dye.    It  Is  stilt  employed  in  medicine. 

AMMATTO. 

Annatto,  occasionally  called  amotta  and  rocou,  is  composed  of  the 
pulp  surrounding  the  fruit  ol.Bixa  oreUana,  growing  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  The  two  chief  kinds  are  Spanish 
annatto,  imported  from  Brazil,  and  the  flag  or  French  annatto  which 
comes  from  Cayenne.  BrazO  annatto  occurs  in  cakes  or  rolls,  is  hard 
and  dry,  brownish  on  the  exterior  but  red  inside,  and  with  a  rather 
agreeable  odour.  Cayenne  annatto  is  a  soft  paste,  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour.  It  often  has  a  repulsive  urine-like  odour,  said  to  be  due  to 
the  actual  addition  of  urine  to  keep  it  moist  and  impart  a  rich  colour. 

Annatto  contains  2  yellow  colouring  matters,  htxin  and  oreUin. 

Bixin,  CjiHsjOb,  the  properties  and  chemical  relationships  of  which 
have  been  very  imperfecfly  examined,  may  be  prepared  by  digesting 
annatto  at  about  80°  with  rectified  spirit  and  soidum  carbonate.  The 
filtered  liquid  is  treated  with  half  its  measure  of  water  and  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  the 
sodium  salt  of  bixhi,  is  purified  by  resolution  in  weak  alcohol  and  pre- 
cipitation by  sodium  carbonate,  and  is  then  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Bixin  forms  minute  yellow  leaflets  which  melt  at  176°. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  only  slighdy  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  car- 
bon disulphide,  or  acetic  add,  but  is  very  readily  soluble  in  ether.  ■ 
Bixin  forms  a  sodium  salt,  C,,Hg,0,Na,  aH,0,  which  crystallises  in 
lustrous  red  needles,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  fdcobol 
and  ether.  It  also  yields  a  compound,  C,gH„Na20„  2H,0,  which 
forms  a  dull  red  powder.     Bixin  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid 
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with  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  on  dilution  with  water  a  dark  green 
precipitate  is  formed. 

Oreliin  is  a  yellow  substance  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  dyes  doth  mordanted  with  alum  yellow.  It 
is  probably  an  oxidation-product  of  budn. 

Annatto  is  only  partially  soluble  in  water,  but  more  completely  in 
alcohol.  It  dissolves  readily  but  sometimes  imperfectly  ia  solutions 
of  alkali  hydroxides  and  carbonates,  of  borax,  and  of  soap,  forming 
liquids  of.  orange  or  red  colour,  which  furnish  orange-red  precipitates 
with  acids.  It  gives  orange  lakes  with  alumina  and  ferrous  sulphate, 
a  yellowish- brown  precipitate  with  salts  of  copper,  and  a  lemon-yellow 
with  tin  salts.  Concentrated  sulphuric  add  dissolves  annatto  with 
a  deep  blue  colour,  which  gradually  changes  to  green  and  violet.  On 
adding  water  a  deep  green  predpitate  is  formed. 

Samples  of  annatto  have  been  found  adulterated  with  ochre,  brick 
dust,  sand,  chalk,  salt,  starch,  gum,  turmeric  and  other  colouring 
matters.     It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  colouring  of  butter  and  cheese. 

RED  DYESTUTFS. 

Cochineal  and  Lac  Dye. — These  are  the  only  colouring  matters 
of  importance  which  are  of  animal  origin.  Cochineal  is  the  female  of 
the  coccus  cacti,  an  insect  which  feeds  on  various  species  of  cactus,  and 
is  collected  largely  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
Java. 

The  insects,  which  have  no  wings,  are  merely  brushed  o5  the  plants 
and  killed  by  stoving  or  boiling.  The  insect  is  dark  reddish-brown  in 
colour,  and  in  appearance  and  size  resembles  the  common  ladybird. 
The  natural  appearance  of  the  insect  may  usually  be  observed  by 
allowing  a  few  cochineal  grains  to  soak  for  some  time  in  water. 

"Silver-grey"  cochineal  is  produced  by  stove  killing,  "black" 
cochineal  by  water  killing,  the  latter  removing  the  grey  powder  to 
which  the  appearance  of  the  former  is  due. 

The  dyestuS  undergoes  absolutely  no  preparation  for  the  market, 
but  before  being  used  the  insects  are  ground  to  powder. 

Cochineal  is  relatively  rich  in  colouring  matter  compared  with  most 
of  the  other  natural  dyes,  containing  from  lo  to  20%  of  the  pure  sub- 
stance. The  latter  exists  in  the  dried  insect  (principally  in  the  eggs), 
as  a  glucoside,  carmitiK  acid,  from  which  the  real  colouring  matter, 
carmine  red,  is  readily  produced. 
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Carminic  acid,  C,}H,,0,j  (?),  is  a  purplish-xed  substance  which 
forms  crystalline  salts  with  alkalies.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
or  benzene,  but  inscriuble  in  ether.  It  is  readily  hydrolised  by  boiling 
with  dilute  add,  producing  carmine  red. 

Carminic  add  is  found  in  several  other  insects  and  also  in  some 
plants,  e.  g.  the  monada  and  dydima. 

Carmine  red,  C^^^fi^,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  diluted  aqueous 
solution  of  carminic  add  with  a  few  drops  of  mineral  add-  It  forms 
a  dark  puqdisb  amorphous  substance  which  produces  colour  lakes  of 
very  varied  hues  with  different  metals.  The  most  characteristic  lakes 
are  those  with  the  following  metals:  Tin,  bright  scariet;  aluminium, 
crimson;  chromium,  purple;  iron,  bluish -purple;  copper,  brown; 
uranium,  grey. 

When  treated  with  nitric  add  carmine  red  produces  nUro-coccusic 
acid,  C,Hs(NO,)(NO„  along  with  oxalic  add. 

A  saponifiable  fat,  coccerin,  varying  in  amount  from  i  to  4%,  also 
exists  in  cochineal. 

Although  for  many  purposes  cochineal  has  been  replaced  by  arti- 
ficial red  dyes,  it  is  still  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the  pro- 
duotion  of  scarlet  doth  for  dress  unifonns  for  the  British  Army.  It 
is  also  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cochineal  carmine,  an 
artists'  pigment  which  is  very  stable  under  the  action  of  light. 

Ammoniacftl  cochioeal  consists  of  carminamide,  C,H,0,N,  an 
amino-compound  of  carmine  red,  and  is  produced  by  allowing  ground 
cochineal  to  remain  in  contact  'with  ammonia  for  several  days,  ^t 
dyes  a  beautiful  purple  colour  in  conjunction  with  tin  mordant,  but  fs 
now  practically  obsolete. 

Examination  of  Cochineal. — Genuine  samples  of  cochineal  vary 
considerably  in  colouring  power,  the  insects  being  killed  immedi- 
ately before  egg  laying.  Cochineal  is  not  now  adulterated  to  the  same 
extent  as  was  the  case  when  it  was  the  chief  scarlet  dye  available.  A 
silver-grey  appearance  and  additional  weight  is  sometimes  given  to 
black  cochineal  by  covering  it  with  barium  sulphate. 

Another  mode  of  sophistication  is  to  partially  extract  the  colouring 
matter  by  boiling  the  insects  in  water  and  then  re-drying. 

The  relative  values  of  samples  of  cochineal  are  best  determined  by 
a  comparative  dye  trial,  using  wool  previously  mordanted  with  4% 
stannous  chloride  and  4%  cream  of  tartar;  about  5%  of  the  dyestuS 
being  the  most  suitable  amount.    A  satisfactory  colorimetric  method 
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may,  however,  be  carried  out  as  follows:  0.35  grm.  of  each  sample  is 
finely  powdered  and  boiled  with  300  c.c.  of  alcohol  for  15  minutes, 
then  cooled  and  made  up  to  350  c.c.  with  alcohol.  5  c.c.  of  the  filtered 
solution  along  with  i  c.c.  of  1%  solution  of  alum  is  diluted  to  100  c.c. 
with  water  and  the  relative  intensity  of  colour  is  determined.  The 
full  colour  develops  in  a  to  3  minutes. 

Mineral  matter  should  be  estimated,  genuine  samples  containing 
less  than  1%. 

To  detect  cochineal  in  alimentary  substances,  E.  Lagorce  recom- 
mends that  the  substance  should  be  dissolved  in  water  or  weak  alcohol 
rendered  faintly  add  with  acetic  add.  The  liquid  is  then  agitated 
with  amy!  alcohol,  separated  and  evaporated  in  presence  of  water. 
The  aqueous  solution  obtained  is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  a  3  per 
cent,  solution  of  uranium  acetate,  when  a  beautiful  bluish-green  col- 
ouration or  precipitate  will  be  produced  if  cochineal  be  present.  Adds 
destroy  this  colour,  with  production  of  the  orange  tint  of  the  carminic 
add.  In  the  case  of  wine,  the  amyl  alcohol  employed  should  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  ben2ene,  or,  preferably,  toluene,  as  otherwise 
<rnolin  will  also  be  taken  up,  and  will  mask  the  reaction  of  the 
cochineal.  Ammoniacal  cochineal,  which  has  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed to  colour  wine,  produces  a  rose-violet  or  violet-blue  lake  with 
uranium  oxide.  Logwood  gives  a  somewhat  similar  reaction,  but  may 
be  distinguished  from  cochineal  by  the  production  of  a  purple  tin- 
logwood  lake;  cochineal  producing  a  bright  scarlet  tin-lake. 

Cocliineiil  caimine  or  carmine  lake  is  a  brilliant  red  pigment 
produced  by  predpitating  a  decoction  of  cochineal  by  alum  or  stannic 
chloride  with  addition  of  add  oxalate  or  tartrate  of  potassium.  The 
employment  of  a  decoction  of  cochineal  itself,  and  not  of  carminic 
add,  ia  also  a  necessary  condition,  the  nitrogenous  matters  being 
essential  to  its  formation.'  A  sample  examined  by  C.  Liebermann 
{J.  Soc.  Dyers,  1885,  1,  269)  contained,  after  drying,  3.7%  of 
nitrogen,  only  0.25%  of  which  could  be  expelled  by  boiling 
with  dilute  alkali.  The  remainder  appeared  to  exist  as  pro- 
tons, or  probably  in  part  as  tyrosine.'    The  ash  was  white,  and 

'  Several  recipet.  eoUecled  trom  itanikrcj  worliB.  hsve  hrm  publiihed  by  M    n«-hon 
(Pharm.J..Uli6,6<i).     The  English  pnxesa  i«  laid  to  coosii' ■    "  ■-         ■"     ' 
wid  i  0>.  01  potuiium  carbonale  with  7  atdlinii  of  wm1«r  for 
ins  bean  wilbdniwn,  t  oi.  of  powdered  alum  ii  added,  aad  th 
to  wtlle.     The  clear  liquid  is  decanted,  i  01.  of  isiiulau  add 
BSulum  fOmu,  when  the  liquid  u  itirrcd  briskly  and  allowed  tr 

■  A<  atbomin  and  selatin  are  •ametimce  employed  in  ore; 
follow  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrDgen  preient  had  iti  oiigin  m  I 
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amounted  to  &■!%.  icxi  parts  contained  43  of  alumina  and  45  of  lime, 
0.67  of  tin  oxide,  and  small  proportions  of  magnesia,  allcalies,  and 
phosphoric  acid.  The  composition  of  the  original  carmine  was 
probably  approximately',  water,  17;  mineral  matter,  7;  nitrogenous 
matters,  20;  and  colouring  matter,  56%;  with  traces  of  wax. 

Cochineal-carmine  is  liable  to  adulteration  with  starch,  kaolin, 
vermilion,  red-lead,  chrome- red,  etc.  These  admixtures  may  be 
detected  by  treating  the  sample  with  dilute  ammonia,  in  which  a  pure 
sample  should  be  completely  and  readily  soluble.  The  solution  of 
cochineal- carmine  in  ammonia  yields  no  precipitate  with  ammonium 
oxalate,  and  the  precipitate  produced  on  adding  an  acid  is  a  lake 
from  which  the  colouring  matter  can  only  be  set  free  by  beating  with 
moderately  concentrated  mineral  add.  If  the  ammoniacal  solution  of 
carmine  be  heated  on  a  water-bath,  with  constant  stirring,  until  entirely 
destitute  of  ammoniacal  odour,  the  product  is  a  deep  niby-ied  liquid 
which  gives  no  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride,  and  becomes  pur- 
plish on  addition  of  ammonia.  Vermilionette,  an  eosin  lake,  can 
be  recognized  by  treating  the  colouring  matter  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  agitating  the  liquid  with  ether,  which  on  evaporation  will 
leave  the  eosin  in  a  condition  ready  for  further  examination. 

Commercial  cochineal-carmine  contains:  colouring  matter  30  to  65, 
aluminium  and  lime  5  to  13,  and  moisture  2  to  30%. 

Carmine  is  employed  by  artists,  paper-stainers,  and  textile- printers. 

Lac-dye  is  the  product  of  Coccus  lacca,  which  lives  on  the  banyan 
and  other  trees,  on  the  twigs  of  which  the  ova  are  deposited.  From 
the  mature  and  impregnated  female  insects  a  resinous  substance 
exudes,  which  encloses  the  eggs.  The  twigs,  with  the  attached  resin 
are  sold  as  slick4ac.  If  the  resinous  concretion  be  removed, 
powdered,  and  triturated  with  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring 
matter  dissolves,  and  the  residue  when  dried  is  known  as  seed-lac. 
If  this  be  melted  and  squeezed  through  cotton,  it  yields  skeli-lac 
or  shellac,  (see  vol.  4,  p.  67).  The  following  figures  by  Hatchett 
indicate  the  relative  composition  of  these  three  lacs: 

Stick-lac.  Seed-lac.  SktU-lac. 

Resin 68.0  SS.S  90,9 

Colouring  matter lo.o  a. 5  0.5 

Wai 6-0  4-5  4.0 

.  Gluten 5.5  2.0  a.8 

Foreign  bodies 6-S 
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Lac-dye  is  prepared  by  treating  stick-lac  with  a  weak  alkaline  solu- 
tion and  precipitating  with  alum,  or  with  lime  to  which  some  alumina 
has  been  added. 

The  colouring  matter  of  lac-dye  has  been  investigated  by  R.  E. 
Schmidt  (/.  Soc.  Dyers,  and  Col.  1887,  3,  122),  who  terms  it  laccainic 
acid,  an  points  out  its  dose  resemblance  to  carminic  add. 

Laccainic  add,  Ct,H,jOs,  forms  a  brownish-red  crystalline  powder 
or  crust,  appearing  under  the  microscope  in  well  formed  rhombic  tables. 
It  melts  without  decomposition  at  180°.  It  is  abundantly,  though 
slowly,  soluble  in  idcohol,  and  freely  soluble  in  wood  spirit,  amyl  alco- 
hol, and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  somewhat  less  soluble  in  water,  with 
bluish-red  colour,  and  is  insoluble  in  benzene  and  petroleum  spirit. 
It  resembles  carminic  add  in  being  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  but  not 
precipitated  on  adding  ether  to  its  alcoholic  soludon.  It  is  a  well- 
defined  dibasic  add,  and  in  its  reactions  and  the  absorpdon-spectmm 
of  its  alkali-metal  salts  dosdy  resembles  carminic  acid;  but  a  difference 
exists  between  the  absorption-spectra  of  the  two  substances  when  dis- 
solved in  strong  sulphuric  add. 

Schmidt  gives  the  following  results  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  2 
samples  of  lac-dye: 


Mmgture  (expelled  al  100°) 9.0 

Mineral  matter 15.7 

Coloring  matter 10.4 

Other  organic  matter _?4*9 


A  good  lac-dye  should  be  soft  enough  to  be  broken  with  the  fingers, 
and  should  powder  readily  under  the  pestle.  The  fracture  should  be 
deep  in  colour,  not  shining  and  tesinous.  When  breathed  on,  it  should 
■  emit  a  strong  and  characteristic  odor.  Samples  which  are  hard  and 
have  a  resinous  fracture  are  usually  poor  in  colouring  matter,  and  con- 
tain an  excessive  proportion  of  resLD.  The  amount  of  this  constituent 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  bulk  of  the  predpitate  produced  on  dilut- 
ing the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  lac  with  water. 

A  superior  variety  of  lac-dye  is  obtainable  by  treating  stick-lac 
with  weak  ammonia,  and  adding  stannous  chloride  to  the  solution, 
when  the  colouring  matter  is  thrown  down  as  a  fine  red  tin-lake. 
A  lake  is  also  obtained  by  substitudng  sodium  hydroxide  and  alum  for 
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the  ammonia,  and  tin  salt  in  the  above  process.  Lac-lake  usually 
contains  about  50%  of  colouring  matter,  40  of  resin,  9  of  alumina,  and 
1%  of  impurities. 

Lac-dye  gives  much  the  same  colour  as  cochineal,  but  two  or  three 
times  the  quantity  is  requisite  to  produce  the  same  eSect. 

ORCHIL  AND  CUDBEAR. 

Purple  dyes  derived  from  lichens  have  been  in  use  from  time  im- 
memorial. A  considerable  number  of  spedes  of  lichen  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  orchil  and  cudbear,  the  chief  being  RocceUa  Hnctoria, 
known  as  Valparaiso  weed,  and  R.  fitcijormis,  or  Lima  weed.  Other 
species  are  collected  in  Sweden  and  in  the  Auvergne  district. 

The  lichens  do  not  contain  any  ready  formed  colouring  matter  but 
certain  colourless  compounds,  from  which  colouring  matter  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  air.  The  principal  colour-producing 
compounds  existing  in  the  lichens  are  erythrtn,  CitH^Oig,  Itcanoric 
acid,  C„HnOj,  and  evemic  <u:id,  C„H„0,.  These  all  yidd  the 
colouring  principle  orcinol,  C,H,0„  from  which  the  colouring  matter, 
orcein,  CnH,jN,Og,  is  directly  produced, 

Orcinol.  Orcin.  3  :  s-dihydroiy-methylbenzene.  C,H,(CHj)- 
(OH)j. — This  substance  is  homologous  with  resorcinol. 

It  forms  six-sided  monodinic  prisms,  melting  at  $&°  and  containing 
C,H,Oj+HjO.  The  cryst^s  effloresce  gradually  over  sulphuric  acid, 
and  more  rapidly  when  heated  to  100°.  -The  anhydrous  substance 
melts  at  about  107°,  and  distils  with  some  decomposition  at  about  287° 
under  atmospheric  pressure,  but  may  be  obtained  pure  and  colourless 
by  distillation  in  vacuo.  When  pure,  orcinol  is  colouriess,  but  it 
acquires  a  pale  reddish-brown  colour  on  exposure  to  air.  It  has  an  in- 
tensely sweet,  but  impleasantly  astringent  taste.  Orcinol  is  extremely 
soluble  in  hot  water,  but  much  less  so  in  ccAd.  It  is  almost  completely  ■ 
precipitated  in  fine  needles  when  its  concentrated  solution  is  warmed 
with  saturated  brine.  Orcinol  dissolves  readUy  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  less  easily  in  hot  benzene.  The  crystals  deposited  from  the  ethereal 
solution  are  anhydrous.  It  is  neutral  in  reaction,  but  possesses  marked 
acid  properties.  It  readily  decomposes  sodium  carbonate,  and  pre- 
cipitates silica  from  silicates. 

With  oxidising  agents  orcinol  yields  oxalic  acid.  With  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  sulphonic  add.     When  treated  with  a  solution 
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of  bleaching  powder,  orcin  yields  an  intense  purple-red  colouration, 
which  rapidly  changes  to  yellow.  The  most  minute  trace  of  orcinol 
may  be  detected  by  this  test. 

If  an  alkaline  solution  of  orcinol  be  heated  with  a  little  chloroform, 
it  becomes  first  purple-red  and  then  bright  red,  and  on  dilution  with 
water  exhibits  an  intense  greenish-yellow  fluorescence,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  homofluorescdn,  Cj,Hi,0(.  This  reaction  {Schwartz  Ber., 
i83o,  13,  543)  is  so  delicate  that  the  compounds  which  yield  orcinol 
on  treatment  with  alkalies  can  readily  be  detected  by  this  means  in 
the  lichens  containing  them,  by  simply  boiling  a  few  fragments  of  the 
plant  with  a  5%  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  adding  a  little 
chloroform  to  the  clear  liquid,  then  warming  the  solution  for  ten 
minutes  and  diluting  it  with  water. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  orcinol  is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric 
chloride,  lead  acetate,  cupric  sulphate,  tannin,  or  gelatin.  With  basic 
lead  acetate  it  yields  a  white  precipitate,  and  with  ferric  chloride  a 
violet-black  colouration  or  red  precipitate. 

On  addition  of  bromine-water  to  orcinol  in  aqueous  solution,  tri- 
bromorcinol,  C;H,Br,0,,  is  formed,  and  the  reaction  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Reymann  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  orcinol  and 
the  assay  of  archil  weeds.  The  process  is  carried  out  exactly  as  in  the 
volumetric  determination  of  phenol  by  bromination. 

Orcein,  C,4H,,K,Oj,  is  the  product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  and 
oxygen  on  orcinol.  It  forms  a  brown  amorphous  mass,  having  a  beetle- 
green  lustre.  Orcein  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water  with  a  red  coIouf, 
but  is  reprecipitated  from  its  solution  by  neutral  salts  of  the  alkaii- 
metals.  In  ether  it  is  insoluble,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
yielding  a  scarlet  solution.  In  fixed  alkalies  and  ammonia  orcein 
dissolves  with  formation  of  splendid  purplish- violet  solutions. 

Hanafacture  of  Orchil. — The  weeds  are  torn  into  small  frag- 
ments and  placed  in  iron  boilers  with  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia. 
The  temperature  is  kept  at  35-45°  during  from  S  to  7  days.  The 
fermentation  which  ensues  results  in  the  production  of  orcinol,  which 
is  finally  converted  into  orcein.  The  process  is  controlled  by  with- 
drawing samples  and  testing  from  time  to  time.  If  the  fermentation 
proceeds  too  far  the  colouring  matter  is  destroyed. 

The  product  still  containing  the  weed  residue  is  known  as  orchil 
paste.  Orchil  liquor  is  obtained  by  straining  off  the  worthless  solid 
residue. 
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Cudbear  is  produced  by  evaporating  orchil  paste  to  dryness  and 
grinding. 

Orchil  and  cudbear  are  still  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on 
wool  and  sUk,  being  applied  either  without  or  with  a  mordant,  and  in 
a  neutral  or  acid  bath. 

Examination  of  Orchil  and  Cudbear. 

Different  samples  of  orchil  or  cudbear  may  vary  much  in 
strength,  brilliancy,  and  hue,  without  being  purposely  adulterated. 
Comparative  dyeing  trials  carried  out  on  woollen  yam  oi  cloth  are  the 
most  satisfactoiy  method  of  valuation.  Dye  tests  should  be  made 
both  in  neutral  and  acid  solution,  usmg  3  to  5%  of  the  dye.  In  the 
case  of  the  neutral  dyeings,  about  3%  of  sulphuric  acid  should  be  added 
after  removing  the  wool,  and  a  second  piece  of  wool  dyed  in  the  same 
vat,  this  rendering  evident  any  adulteration  with  an  add  coal-tar  dye. 
The  degree  of  exhaustion  of  the  baths  frequently  varies  much  with 
different  samfdes  and  should  be  investigated  either  by  successive 
dyeings  or  by  colorimetric  examination  of  the  waste  dye  liquors. 

The  most  frequent  adulteration  is  the  coal-tar  dye.  magenta,  which 
may  be  detected  as  follows  (Breinl,  /.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Col.,  1888, 4,  46, 
improved  by  Rawaon,  J.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Col.,  1888,  4,  68) : 

3  grm.  of  cudbear,  or  4  grm.  orchil  liquor  are  dried  and  boiled  with 
50  C.C.  alcohol  for  15  minutes,  and  then  diluted  with  100  c.c.  of  water. 
20  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate  (sp.  gr.  1.25)  followed  by 
20  c.c,  strong  ammonia  are  added.  After  shaking,  the  solution  is 
filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  a  solution  containing  i  part 
ammonia,  5  parts  alcohol,  and  10  parts  water. 

With  pure  cudbear  the  filtrate  remains  colourless  on  acidifying  with 
acetic  acid,  whereas  if  magenta  is  present,  a  strong  red  colour  is  imme- 
diately developed.  The  amount  is  estimated  by  comparison  with  a 
standard  solution  of  magenta. 

This  process  is  also  applicable  for  the  detection  of  Methyl  Violet 
and  Safranine,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  dydng  a  small  thread 
of  wool  in  the  solution  and  applying  tests  for  those  colouring  matters. 

Breinl,  has  also  studied  the  reactions  of  a  number  of  coal-tar 
colours  similar  in  shade  to  orchil.  Kertesz  (/.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Col., 
1885,  t,  317)  tests  for  acid  magenta  as  follows: 

A  small  quantity  of  the  sample  is  boiled  with  water  and  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  little  benzaldehyde,  and  stannous  chloride 
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and  hjrdrochloric  add  are  added.  On  shaking  and  allowing  to  stand, 
the  lower  layer  of  liquid  will  appear  coloured  if  Add  Magenta  is  present. 
Liebmann  and  Studer  detect  magenta  and  add  magenta  as  follows: 
1  gnn.  of  the  dye  is  boiled  with  100  c.c.  of  water  and  after  cooling 
saturated  with  SO,.  Acetone  is  then  added,  when,  if  magenta  or  Acid 
Magenta  is  present,  a  violet  colour  gradually  develops. 

LITMUS. 

Litmus. — This  product  is  allied  to  orchil.  It  is  prepared  from  va^n- 
ouB  spedcs  of  Rocella,  Fariir^m.andZ^ainon'ii  by  allowing  them  to  fer- 
ment in  presence  of  ammonia,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  orchil,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  litmus  potassium  carbonate  is  likewise  added.  When 
the  mass  has  become  violet,  stale  urine,  lime,  and  potassium  hydroxide 
are  added,  and  the  mass  is  again  allowed  to  ferment  until  it  assumes  a 
blue  colour,  when  it  is  mixed  with  chalk  or  gypsum  and  a  little  indigo, 
and  made  up  into  small  tablets. 

On  extracting  litmus  with  cold  alcohol,  a  red  colouring  matter  is 
obtained,  which  is  unaffected  by  adds,  and  yields  litmus-blue  and 
another  substance  on  treatment  with  water.  On  evaporating  this 
solution,  and  treating  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol  and  a  little 
acetic  add,  a  scarlet  colouring  matter  is  removed,  which  is  changed  to 
purple  by  ammonia,  while  the  pure  litmus-blue  remains  behind  as  a 
brown  powder,  soluble  in  water  to  a  reddish-brown  solution,  which  is 
turned  blue  by  the  slightest  trace  of  an  alkali. 

AsolUmin,  C^H^O^N,  the  characteristic  colouring  matter  of  litmus, 
may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  according  to  DeLuynes,  by  digest- 
ing 1  part  of  orcinol  with  i  of  strong  ammonia,  35  of  crystallised  sodium 
carbonate,  and  5  of  water,  at  6o°-8o°  for  4  or  5  days  in  a  dosed 
vessel.  A  blue  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  diluted  with  water  and 
dighdy  acidified  with  hydrochloric  add,  when  a  predpitate  is  formed, 
which,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  is  regarded  as  pure  azolitmin.' 
So  obtained,  azolitmin  is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  which  is  only 
dightly  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcoTiol  and  ether.  Azolitmin 
appears  to  have  the  characters  of  a  weak  acid,  the  salts  of  which  are 
blue,  and  the  potassium  compoimd  of  wliich  exists  in  litmus. 

■  Kane  ptewte*  »ioIitimn  by  exhaiuting  powdered  litmus  with  water,  mixing  with 
dean  fine  nnd  and  evaporating  on  a  WBter-bath.     Sufficient  hydroctiloiic  acid  is  added 

continued  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  vaabed  with  water  and  again  evaponted  on  a  water- 
weak  ammonia,  and  the  azolilmin  is  linaUy  obtainccftrom  its  solution  by  precipitation  with 
■ulphurie  aciQ. 
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Litmus  exhibits  a  very  characteristic  absorption-spectrum.  Ether 
extracts  it  from  an  add  solution,  and  forms  a  yellow  liquid,  which 
absorbs  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum  to  a  point  midway 
between  D  and  E.  On  adding  a  drop  of  ammonia  to  the  ethereal 
solution  the  liquid  becomes  blue',  and  an  absorption- band  is  formed, 
which  commences  at  d,  where  it  is  extremely  black,  and  gradually 
diminishes  to  E.  On  shaking  the  ethereal  solution  with  ammoniacal 
water,  the  colouring  matter  passes  into  the  aqueous  liquid,  and  the  blue 
solution  shows  a  well-marked  absorption- band  at  D.  Addition  of 
acid  now  changes  the  colour  to  red,  and  the  band  at  D  disappears,  the 
spectrum  of  the  acidified  liquid  resembling  that  of  ocnolin,  the  colouring 
matter  of  red  wine. 

Litmus  is  not  employed  in  dyeing  or  calico-printing,  but  is  used  for 
colouring  wine  and  vinegar,  and  in  the  laboratory  is  well  known  as  an 
indicator  of  neutrality. 

Litmus  gives  a  deep  blue  colour  with  alkalies  and  a  red  with  acids; 
alkaline  carbonates  also  produce  a  blue  colour.  As  litmus  is  sensitive 
to  carbonic  add  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  when  carbonates  or  sulphides 
are  titrated  in  its  presence,  the  carbonic  add  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
gases  which  are  liberated  must  be  driven  off  by  boiling  before  the  end- 
point  is  taken.  Litmus  is  a  good  indicator  for  titrating  the  adds 
present  in  the  normal  salts  of  such  alkaloids  as  quinine,  strychnine, 
morphine,  narcdne,  and  papaverine,  since  these  are  neutral  to  litmus. 
The  alkaloids  caffeine,  naicotine,  and  theobromine  are  also  neutral  to 
litmus,  but  their  salts  act  like  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  free  acid. 
Aniline,  toluidine  and  quinoUue  exhibit  a  neutral  reaction  toward 
litmus,  and  hence  cannot  be  titrated  by  its  acid. 

MADDER. 

Before  the  introduction  of  artifidal  alizaria  in  1868,  madder  was  the 
most  important  of  the  natural  dyestuffs  with  the  exception  of  indigo. 
It  has  now  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  artifidal  alizarin,  and 
used  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Madder  is  the  groimd  root  of  the  Rubia  linctoria,  or  other  allied 
plants.  The  roots  are  dug  up,  ground,  and  stored  for  some  time  to 
develop  the  colouring  matter. 

The  colour-produdng  substance  exists  in  the  root  in  the  form  of  a 
glucoside,  ruinan,  Ci(H„0,i.  This  substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  and  more  easily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     During  storage, 
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01  in  the  dye-bath,  it  undei^oes  hydrolysis,  this  being  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  a  specific  enzyme  erylhrozym. 

The  chief  colouring  matter  is  alizarin,  C„HjO<,  but  small  quantities 
of  purpurin,  C,,H,Oj,  are  also  fonned.  Both  these  colouring  matters 
(as  also  a  large  series  of  derivatives  from  then)  are  now  produced  in 
large  quantities  by  synthetic  processes.     (See  Coal-tar  Colours.) 

Samples  of  madder  are  now  so  rarely  met  with  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  detail  with  regard  to  their  analysis.  The  comparative 
value  is  best  determined  by  dye  trials  carried  out  on  mordanted  wool 
or  cotton.  In  the  case  of  wool,  tests  should  be  made  both  on  potassium 
dichromate  and  on  alum  mordants. 

REDWOODS. 

The  so-called  red  dye  woods  are  now  almost  entirely  obsolete. 
They  are  divisible  into  3  groups — the  soluble  and  msolubU  redwoods. 
The  former  group  comprises  Brazil  or  Permanbuco  wood,  peach 
wood,  Lima  wood,  and  Sapan  wood.  These  appear  all  to  contain  the 
same  colouring  principle,  brazUm,  C„H,jOi,  which,  by  "ageing" 
(oxidation)  is  converted  into  the  colouring  matter  brazUein,  C,,H,,Oi, 
the  change  being  analogous  to  the  conversion  of  tucmatoxylin  into 
luematein. 

REDWOODS. 

,                                              Cotourinff  principte. 
Commercial     ■  Bottnica!  Geogrmphical       ,. —  —       — ,    _ 

>  I         Name.      .         Formula. 

S0I1AU  Rtdamadt. 
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The  soluble  redwoods  are  mordant  dyes  and  produce  purple  shades 
with  chrome  mordant,  and  crimsoa  with  alum.  These  woods  are 
Still  imported  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  are  used  in  making  pigments 
and  not  in  dyeing. 

The  insoluble  redwoods  comprise  camwood,  barwood,  and  sandars- 
wood.  The  only  application  of  these  woods  in  dyeing  is  tbat  of 
"bottoming"  indigo  blues, the  wool  being  boiled  for  sometime  with 
the  wood  before  being  dyed  in  the  vat. 

The  colouring  matters  of  these  woods  do  not  appear  to  be  iden- 
tical, but  they  have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated.  That  of  sanders- 
wood  is  santalin,  C„H„0,.  Samples  may  be  examined  by  dye 
trials  made  on  wool  mordanted  with  3%  of  potassium  dicbromate. 

ALKAHET. 

This  consists  of  the  cortical  parts  of  the  root  of  Anchusa  Uncloria. 
The  colouring  matter  alkaonin  is  best  obt^ned  pure  by  extracting 
alkanet  root  with  dilute  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  and  agitating 
the  solution  with  ether  to  remove  a  reddish-brown  impurity.  On 
saturating  the  alkaline  liquid  with  carbon  dioxide  the  alkannin  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  ether. 

Alkannin,  Anchusin,  or  Anckusic  Acid. — This  compound  (probably 
either  CnH,^0,  or  CkHuO^)  is  a  reddish-brown  resinous  substance 
of  metallic  lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
glacial  acetic  acid,  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  turpentine, 
and  fixed  oils.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  crimson,  and  is  unchanged 
by  ex[>osure  to  light  or  by  continued  boiling.  It  gives  a  blue  colouration 
with  alkalies  (restored  to  crimson  by  acids),'  a  bluish-violet  precipitate 
with  aluminium  acetate,  a  crimson  precipitate  with  stannous  chloride, 
and  a  purple  precipitate  with  stannic  chloride.  Lead  acetate  produces 
a  blue,  and  iron  salts  a  violet  precipitate.  Alkannin  forms  a  diacetyl- 
derivatJve  which  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  brownish-yellow 
grains.  It  is  evidently  a  derivative  of  methyl-anthracene,  C,,H„,  as 
that  hydrocarbon  is  formed  when  the  colouring  matter  is  distilled 
with  zinc-dust.  In  its  tinctorial  properties  and  absorption-spectrum, 
anchusin  resembles  quinizarin. 

The  most  characteristic  test  for  alkanet  and  alkannin  is  the  absorp- 

■  Paper  impregiutid  wiUi  an  alcoholic  nlution  of  aJkannin  formi  the  KMalled  Boettgcr's 
tat  paper.  It  i>  very  tenaitive  to  free  alkalies  and  alkaline  nlti  and  particularly  Xo 
amnioRlB.  the  ilightnt  traces  of  which  colour  tbe  paper  green. 
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tion- spectrum.  The  solution  in  amyl  alcohol  gives  the  best  results, 
and  exhibits  3  equidistant  bands  in  the  blue-green.  On  adding 
ammonia  these  give  place  to  2  bands,  one  nearly  coincident  with 
and  the  other  on  the  red  side  of  the  D  line. 

Alkanet  root  may  be  assayed  by  treating  it  with  ether,  which  should 
extract  not  less  than  5%  of  colouring  matter.  It  was  formeriy  used 
for  dyeing  various  shades  of  violet,  lilac,  lavender,  and  yellow,  but 
has  been  superseded  for  such  purposes.  It  is  used  for  staining  wood 
crimson,  and  is  employed  in  perfumery  for  colouring  oils  and  pomades. 
An  alkaline  solution  is  sometimes  used  to  colour  syrups.  Tincture 
of  alkanet  forms  a  very  good  substitute  for  litmus. 

SAFFLOWER. 

This  consists  of  the  bloom  or  petals  of  a  plant  resembling  the 
thistle,  indigenous  to  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  and  cultivated  in  other 
coimtries.  It  varies  much  in  quality,  the  Egyptian  being  the  richest 
in  colouring  matter,  and  after  that  follow  the  Indian  and  Chinese. 
The  colour  of  good  safflower  is  a  fiery  red;  a  dull  red  colour  is  an  indi- 
cation of  bad  preparation. 

Safflower  contains  2  yellow  coloiuing  matters,  one  of  which  is 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  exists  in  considerable  proportion  (36  to  36%) ; 
the  other  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alkaline  liquids.  Beside 
these,  safflower  contains  a  small  proportion  of  a  red  colouring  matter, 
carthamin,  which  is  the  only  constituent  of  value.  The  proportion 
of  insoluble  yellow  colouring  matter  varies  inversely  with  that  of 
carthamin. 

Carthamin,  C,4H,,0„  the  red  colouring  matter  of  safflower,  forms 
only  from  0.3  to  0.6%  of  the  weight  of  the  flowers.  To  prepare  it, 
safflower  is  washed  with  cold  water  till  no  more  soluble  yellow  colouring 
matter  is  removed,  after  which  it  is  treated  with  water  and  15%  of  its 
weight  of  crystallised  sodium  carbonate.  The  solution  is  strained 
from  the  insoluble  portion,  cotton  yarn  immersed  in  it,  and  the  liquid 
acidified  with  citric  acid.  The  cotton  takes  up  the  carthamin  and  an 
accompanying  yellow  colouring  matter.  When  washed  and  treated 
with  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  carthamin  dissolves, 
while  the  yellow  dye  remains  fixed  on  the  cotton.  On  acidifying  the 
solution  with  tartaric  acid,  the  carthamin  is  thrown  down  as  a  bright 
red,  amorphous  precipitate,  which,  when  mixed  with  a  litde  water. 
Vol.  v.— 38 
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forms  the  safflower  extract  or  paste  of  commerce.*  The  product  ma]^ 
be  further  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  repredpitating  it  by 
adding  water. 

Carthamin  is  insoluble  in  water  or  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  alkaline  solutions.  The  cheny-red  alcoholic  soludon 
dyes  sDk  without  a  mordant,  and  when  allowed  to  evaporate  on  glass 
leaves  a  vamish  which  appears  red  by  transmitted  light  and  a  beauti- 
ful beede-green  by  reflected  light.  On  addition  of  an  add,  the  alco- 
holic soludon  of  carthamin  becomes  yellow,  and  alkalies  also  turn 
it  yellow  or  orange.  The  colouring  matter  is  very  unstable,  and 
undergoes  rapid  alteration  on  exposure  to  air  or  when  boiled  with  al- 
cohol or  water. 

Carthamin  has  feeble  add  characters.  The  ammonium  salt  yields, 
with  stannic  chloride,  a  yellowish-brown  predpitate,  with  ferric 
chloride  a  brownish-red,  and  with  mercuric  chloride  a  red  predpitate. 

Carthamin  dissolves  with  a  red  colour  in  strong  sulphuric  add, 
probably  forming  a  sulphonic  add,  for  the  soludon  is  not  predpitated 
on  addition  of  water. 

Safflower  is  best  assayed  by  a  miniature  dydng  operation,  and  by  an 
application  of  the  method  already  described  for  detecting  and  separat- 
ing any  objectionable  yellow  colouring  matter. 

The  use  of  safflower  has  much  decreased  of  late  years,  but  it  is 
still  employed  to  some  extent  to  dye  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  various 
shades  of  pink  and  red.  On  fabrics  dyed  with  annatto  it  produces  a 
scarlet. 

On  the  fibre,  a  rose,  pink,  or  crimson  colour  due  to  safflower  is 
immediately  turned  pale  yellow  by  a  single  drop  of  alkali,  and  the 
colour  is  then  destroyed  by  any  further  treatment.  Weak  adds  do 
not  affect  the  colour,  but  strong  adds,  chlorine,  and  sulphurous  add 
bleach  it  at  once.  Alcohol  has  no  action,  but  ammonia  changes 
safflower  pink  (on  cotton)  to  a  flesh-tint,  and  ammonium  sulphide 
decolourises  it. 

I,  If  the  puts  bs  tritunted  with  Franch  chalk  and  the  mixture  dried,  k  product  is  obtained 
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By  W.  p.  DREAPER,  F.  I.  C,  and  E.  FEILMANN, 
B.  Sc,  Ph.  D.,  F.  I.  C. 

The  number  of  ardfidally  prepared  dytetuSs  occuniag  in  commerce 
is  very  great  and  the  difficulty  of  recognition  is  further  increased  by 
the  practice  of  calling  the  same  dyestuff  by  different  names.  In  many 
cases  also,  different  dyes  give  almost  identical  reactions  with  the 
standard  reagents. 

The  methods  of  examining  colouring  matters  with  the  view  of  their 
identification  require  considerable  modification  when  the  dye  already 
exists  on  a  fibre  or  fabric,  as  the  mordant  and  general  condition  affects 
the  character  of  the  indications.  Hence  the  recognition  of  the  dyes  on 
fabrics  has  been  described  in  a.  separate  section.  In  the  case  of  a 
specific  colouring  matter  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  shade  it  com- 
municates to  cotton,  wool  or  silk,  as  the  shade  which  a  dye  will  produce 
on  a  fibre  can  scarcely  be  determined  from  its  appearance  In  the  solid 
state,  and  in  many  cases  cannot  be  predicted  from  the  colour  of  the 
solution. 

The  identification  of  a  coal-tar  dye  is  facilitated  by  the  employment 
of  certain  general  reagents,  which  will  generally  define  the  substance 
as  belonging  to  a  definite  class  of  chemical  compounds.  The  colour 
or  absorption-spectrum  of  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  dye 
is  also  a  valuable  indication,  and  water  and  alcohol  may  be  employed 
to  effect  a  qualitative  separation  of  mixed  colours  in  some  cases. 

I.  Physical  Methods  of  Investigation. 

Absorption-spectra  of  Colouring  Hatters. 

A  valuable  aid  to  the  recc^nition  of  many  colouring  matters  consists 
in  the  observation  of   their  absorpiitm-spedra.     For  dits  purpose  a 
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pocket  spectroscope  will  often  suffice,  but  it  is  better  to  employ 
a  micro- spectroscope,  furnished  with  a  proper  comparison-stage  and 
reflecting  prism,  to  allow  of  the  spectrum  of  the  colouring  matter 
under  examination  being  viewed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  spectra 
of  standard  specimens  of  known  origin. 

In  comparing  the  standard  liquid  with  the  sample,  it  is  necessary 
to  regulate  the  light,  so  that,  neither  spectrum  shall  suffer  from  ex- 
cess of  illumination.  This  may  be  done  effectually  in  the  case  of  an 
object  placed  on  the  stage  by  the  ordinary  diaphragm  attached  to 
the  microscope.  The  comparison  stage  should  be  furnished  with 
a  slit,  giving  a  means  of  regulating  the  intensity  of  the  light  failing  upon 
'  the  comparison  prism.  In  using  the  micro- spectroscope,  it  is  usual  to 
employ  the  colouring  matters  in  the  state  of  solution,  and  it  is  not 
desirable  to  use  too  high  a  dispersive  ptower,  as  in  that  case  the  absorp- 
tion-bands are  apt  to  be  imperfectly  defined.  The  nature  of  the  solvent 
is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  factor  in  the  results  obtained,  H.  C. 
Sorby  having  found  that  the  position  of  the  absorption- bands  was  in 
certain  cases  sensibly  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  solvent  employed. 
When  possible,  it  is  always  advisable  to  use  aqueous  solutions.  The 
liquid  to  be  examined  with  the  micro-spectroscope  is  most  conveniently 
placed  in  a  small  cell  made  by  cementing  a  piece  of  barometer-tube 
(half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length)  to  a  glass  microscope  slide  by  means 
of  refined  gutta-percha.  The  cement  is  not  acted  on  by  water, 
alcohol,  or  add  or  alkaline  solutions.  The  tube-cell  being  filled  with 
the  liquid,  is  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  glass  (microscopic  cover- 
glass).  This  is  not  absolutely  necessary  unless  some  change  is  antici- 
pated from  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  contents  of  the  cell,  but  the 
precaution  adds  to  the  perfection  of  definition.  In  recording  the 
results  of  a  micro-spectroscopical  examination,  Sorby  has  suggested 
the  use  of  an  inUr/erence-speclrum,  which  divides  the  visible  spectrum 
into  13  equal  parts.  With  such  an  arrangement  the  sodium  line  D 
comes  very  accurately  at  3  1/2,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  light  space;  the  bands  being  shaded  off  gradually  on  each  side, 
so  that  the  shaded  portions  are  about  equal  to  the  intermediate  bright 
spaces.  On  this  scale,  the  positions  of  the  principal  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum  are  about  as  follows: 
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In  using  the  micro-spectroscope  it  is  desirable  to  perform  the  opera- 
tions and  to  subject  the  colouring  matter  to  the  action  of  reagents  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  tube-cell  used  for  the  observation  of  the 
absorption- spectrum. ' 

In  working  with  the  micro-spectroscope  it  is  very  important  to 
employ  a  strength  of  solution  which  will  allow  of  the  absorption-bands 
being  well  defined,  and  yet  permit  of  as  much  light  passing  as  is  com- 
patible with  distinct  absorption.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
experiinent  in  each  case,  a  convenient  plan  being  to  employ  a  con- 
centrated solution  first  of  all,  and  then  to  dilute  it  with  an  appropriate 
solvent  until  the  absorption-bands  are  satisfactory,  noting  the  spectrum 
after  each  change  in  concentration.  Solutions  should  be  kept  in 
small  test-tubes,  hermetically  sealed  and  filled  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible with  the  solutions;  but  even  imder  such  conditions  many  colouring 
matters,  especially  those  derived  from  plants,  imdergo  specific  change. 
Hence  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  comare  a  recently  prepared  solution  of 
a  colouring  matter  with  one  which  has  been  kept  some  time,  unless 
is  has  been  distinctiy  ascertained  by  previous  experience  that  it  is  not 
liable  to  suffer  change  by  long  keeping.  In  employing  the  method  as 
a  means  of  differentiating  colours  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  results 
with  those  produced  by  the  pure  colouring  matters.' 

The  Hilger  type  of  spectrometer  described  in  Vol,  I.  lends  itself 
especially  well  to  the  rapid  and  accurate  observation  of  absorption 
spectra.  By  means  of  it  the  wave  length  of  the  absorption  bands 
can  be  rapidly  measured.  To  obtain  permanent  photographic  records 
of  absorption  spectra  the  various  types  of  spectrographs  are  employed 
(see  Vol.  I.,  pp.,  33-40).  For  details  of  observing  absorption  spectra 
of  dyes  see  Formknek,  DU  qualitative  Spectralanalyse. 

The  absorption-spectrum  of  a  liquid  containing  two  distinct  col- 
ouring matters  not  having  any  chemical  action  on  each  other  is  identical 
with  that  which  will  be  produced  if  the  light  traverses  solutions  of  the 
two  colouring  matters  in  succession.'    By  employing  a  reagent  which  will 

■Tha  solid  rttageatfi  should  be  empLoycd  in  the  form  af  cocrse  powder  or  unall  KTAms. 
'xaddHl  to  the  solution  in  the  tube  of  the  cell  by  m«ni  of  a  itou'  -''' 

11  platinum  win:,  of  which  the  fluttened-oul  p«t 
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veitic&l  motion  of  this  in  the  cell 
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destroy  or  modify  one  of  the  cdours  in  a  mixed  solution  without 
affecting  the  other,  most  valuable  informatioii  may  be  obtained,  and 
in  researches  on  unknown  colouring  matters  evidence  is  often  thus 
afforded  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  substance  under  observation. 

P.  Schoop  (J.Soc.  Dyers,  1886,  3,  71)  has  described  a  means  by 
which  the  absorption  spectrum  of  a  colouring  matter  may  be  applied 
to  its  quantitative  detennination.  Girard  and  Pabst  {Compt.  Rend., 
1885,  lOi,  156)  have  described  several  coal-tar  dyes  likely  to  be  used 
for  adulterating  wines  and  syrups.  In  some  cases  they  can  be  ex- 
tracted and  separated  from  the  natural  colouring  matters  by  agitating 
the  acidified  liquid  with  amyl  alcohol. 

Fonnknek  (Zeils.  Nakr-  und  Genussmitlel,  1899,  3o6),  in  his  spectro- 
scopic investigations  on  dyestuffs,  has  found  that  the  bands  of  some 
dyestufFs  in  the  same  solvent  are  very  dose  together;  that  some  dye- 
stuffs  do  not  possess  any  absoipdon-bands  at  aU;  and,  in  cases  where 
the  dispersion  is  small,  the  absorption- bands  of  some  dyestuffs  are 
superposed.  In  order  to  obviate  these  difficulties  be  examined  dye- 
stuffs  in  different  solutions,  by  which  the  positions  of  the  bands  were 
altered,  or  the  same  effect  produced  in  the  presence  of  adds  or  alkalies. 

Fluorescence  of  Colouring  Matters. 

Many  colouring  matters,  e.  g.,  some  of  the  eosins,  rhodanunes,  mag- 
dala-red,  purpurin,  turmeric,  resorcin-blue,  iris  blue,  etc.,  exhibit 
characteristic  iluorescence.  It  is  accessary  that  the  liquid  to  be  observed 
should  be  perfecUy  clear,  as  the  presence  of  minute  suspended  particles 
often  causes  the  production  of  a  similar  effect  which  may  lead  to 
erroneous  conclusions.  As  a  rule,  the  phenomenon  may  be  observed 
by  filling  a  small  test-tube  with  the  solution  to  be  tested,  holding  it  in  a 
vertical  position  before  a  window,  and  observing  the  solution  from 
above  against  a  dark  background.  Another  plan  is  to  make  a  thick 
streak  of  the  liquid  on  a  piece  of  polished  jet  or  black  marble  or  on  a 
glass  plate  smoked  at  the  back,  and  to  place  the  streaked  surface  in 
front  of,  and  at  right  angles  to,  a  well-lighted  window.  In  this  manner 
very  faint  fluorescence  may  be  detected  (see  also  Introduclum,  Vol.  I, 
p.  40). 

Moot  bluo  liquids  (and  plffmimtB)  abBorb  the  ertta  fKj%  very  imperfcctlv*  and  it  ii  onlr 
■uch  impure  bluea  vrhich  produce  grceni  on  admixture  with  veDows.  IS  the  li^it  iHlicfa 
has  trawHKl  luch  a  blue  Bolution.  t.  g-,  iTidiso-extnct  (or  which  is  reBected  fifim  such  a 
blue  piament)  b«  tnumnitMd  through  a  yellow  liquid  (>.  (..  piciic  add.  or  an  aininoolacal 
solution  of  potassium  chromate).  the  grno  portion  of  the  spectrum  will  be  almost  tlie  only 
part  which  survives  the  double  absorption,  and  hence  the  light  tiansmilted  appear*  8i«*d- 
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On  the  fibre  the  fluorescence  of  a  dye  is  best  shown  on  silk.  Wool 
aod  artificial  silk  show  it  sometimes,  but  on  cotton  the  fluorescence  can 
rarely  be  observed,  Rhodamines  being  a  notable  exception. 

TINTOMETERS. 

The  different  tintometers  in  use  have  been  applied  to  the  valuation 
of  dye  solutions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  actual  shade  of  solutions  of  dyestuffs 
may  vary  in  the  presence  of  third  substances  {electrolytes,  etc.). 
There  are,  however,  cases  where  this  method  is  of  value  and  may  be 
applied,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  in  its  use. 

A  record  of  a  definite  shade  of  a  solution  (dye  or  otherwise)  is  of 
value,  and  may  be  used  for  standardising  such  solutions.  With  the 
Lovibond  tintometer  it  is  possible  to  register  in  terms  of  the  coloured 
glasses  used  the  colour  composition  of  any  dyed  sample  or  solution. 
This  may  be  used  indirectly  in  the  analysis  of  dye  materials  where 
their  tinctorial  value  is  desired  for  future  comparison  with  other 
samples  of  dyestuffs  or  dyed  fabrics. 

The  Lovibond  tintometer  is  in  use  by  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  dyers 
for  testing  the  colour  value  of  dyestuffs  and  comparing  their  relative 
action  on  different  yams,  doths,  etc,  and  estimating  the  value  of 
waste  liquors.  The  fastness  of  colours  against  light,  soap,  adds  and 
alkalies  can  be  determined  and  registered ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  shades 
can  be  built  up  by  its  aid.  It  is  also  of  use  in  determining  the  colour 
value  of  tannin  extracts  used  in  the  weighting  of  silk,  oi  dyeing  of 
cotton.  It  is  of  value  in  testing  the  colour  of  oil,  soaps,  and  also  for 
registering  the  shade  of  lakes  during  the  process  of  manufacture  and  in 
the  finished  state. 

The  following  sets  of  curves  as  originally  published  by  Mr.  Lovibond 
will  illustrate  its  use  diagrammatically. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  colouring  matters  of  commerce, 
possessing  definite  names,  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  dyes.  Mechan- 
ical mixtures  may  usually  be  recognised  by  sprinkling  the  dye  powder 
on  a  piece  of  filter-paper  and  then  floating  the  latter  on  water  or 
alcohol  contained  in  a  plate  or  flat  basin.  Stains  appear  on  the 
paper,  and  if  the  dye  is  of  a  simple  character,  these  are  all  of  the  same 
colour.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  mixture  be  imder  examination,  the 
dye  particles  dissolve  with  their  respective  colours,  and  the  paper 
appears  of  two  or  more  tints,  according  to  the  number  of  di&erent 
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colouring  matters  in  the  mixtuie.    This  appearance  becomes  very 
marked  when  the  wet  paper  is  held  up  to  the  light.     It  is  even  possible 

SPBOinO     AB80BPTIOK     CUBT1S     OF     THBBE 
OOMMBKOUL  SAHPLBg  OF  LOGWOOD. 
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in  this  way  to  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  constituents  of  a  mixture,* 

is  denred  lo  examiiie  Ayt»  "ofdered  la 
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Witfa  mixtures  of  azo  dyes,  the  constituents  of  which  are  too  similar 
in  shade  to  be  recognised  when  dissolved  side  by  side  on  filter-paper, 
the  powdered  dye  may  be  sprinkled  sparingly  on  the  surface  of  pure,, 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  a  porcelain  dish.  In  many 
instances  the  particles  will  dissolve  with  marked  differences  in  colour. 
Thus  a  mixture  of  Orange  11  (Mandarin)  with  Crocdn  Scariet,  when 

FADING     CDSTBS     Or     ANlLmS     DTB8     OH     WOOL 
KXPOBED    TO    SIRBOT    SOOTH    DATUOHT. 


AOD  OmEMK. 


AdDOBIBK. 


Dnyi*  EnwiAur*, 


Dija'  Sijionm. 


sprinkled  on  sulphuric  acid,  will  give  cannine-red  streaks  and  others 
of  indigo-blue  colour.  This  method  of  examination  is  very  sensitive 
Marquardt  {farh.  ZHt.,  1900, 11, 166-168)  examines  mixtures  of  dyes 
in  the  form  of  (a)  powder  gently  blown  on  to  wet  filter-paper,  (b) 
dusted  on  to  surface  of  water;  or,  for  more  intimate  mixtures,  slips  of 
blotting  paper  are  suspended  so  that  they  just  dip  into  a  solution  of 
the  dye.  The  different  colours  rise  at  varying  rates  by  capillary 
action. 

Capillary  Separation  of  Colouring  Hatters. 

Another  method  of  examining  certain  mixed  dyestufts  consists  in 
dissolving  the  sample  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  alcohol, 
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diluting  the  solution  with  rather  more  than  its  own  volume  of  water, 
and  then  dropping  the  liquid  on  a  piece  of  filter-paper,  when  concentric 
circles  of  different  tones  of  colour  will  be  produced  if  a  mixture  be  under 
examination.  Magenta  has  been  examined  in  this  way  for  Violaniline, 
Mauvaniline,  or  Chrysaniline,  and  the  same  method  may  be  employed 
for  testing  aniline  blues  and  violets. 

The  test  is  not  reliable  when  the  colours  in  a  mixture  possess  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  capillarity. 

A  more  delicate  application  of  capillary  attraction  is  that  of  F. 
Goppelsroeder  {J.  Soc-  Dyers  and  Col.,  1888,  4,  5),  who  suspends  a 
number  of  strips  of  Swedish  filter-paper  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lower 
ends  of  the  strips  dip  into  a  series  of  small  beakers  containing  solutions 
of  the  dyes  to  be  tested.  The  solvent  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  the 
colouring  matter.  Picric  add  stands  next  to  water  in  capillarity,  and 
if  the  method  be  applied  to  a  mixed  solution  of  picric  add  and  turmeric, 
after  a  time  three  zones  or  layers  may  be  distinguished.  The  highest 
narrow  zone  is  produced  by  water  only;  below  this  there  is  a  broad  yel- 
low zone  containing  picric  &dd ;  while  in  the  lowest  zone  only  the  colouring 
matter  of  turmeric  exists.  If  the  lowest  zone  is  cut  oS,  the  colouring 
matter  dissolved  oflF  with  alcohol,  and  the  process  repeated  with  the 
solution  obtained,  the  picric  add  zone  will  be  observed  to  be  very 
narrow  and  faintly  coloured.  Interesting  results  are  obtained  when 
indigo  extract  is  examined  in  a  simple  manner.  Traces  of  rosaniline 
may  be  detected  in  magenta  by  the  same  means.  When  an  alcoholic 
solution  ot  Azuline  was  examined  by  the  capillary  test  three  coloured 
zones  are  produced,  namely,  pink,  violet,  and  blue.  In  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  blue  zone,  silk  was  dyed  a  much  purer  blue  than  by  the 
original  colouring  matter. 

Patterson  gives  the  following  results  of  the  "capillary  speeds"  of 
some  well-known  aniline  colours: 

The  numbers  correspondin);  to  each  colour  represent  its  capillary 
speed  in  millimetres  per  minute.  The  method  employed  for  obtaining 
these  results  was  as  follows:  Strips  of  pure,  dry  bibulous  paper,  meas- 
uring about  7.5  cm.  long  by  4  cm.  broad,  were  prepared.  Then 
a  measured  quantity  (7.5  c.c.)  of  the  colour  solution  under  examina- 
tion, made  with  cold  distilled  water,  was  introduced  into  a  l>eaker. 
The  depth  of  this  solution  measured  exacdy  5  mm.  The  end  of 
one  of  these  bibulous  strips  was  then  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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solution  in  the  beaker,  and  the  capillaty  ascent  of  the  colour  was 
accurately  noted  after  one  minute. 

Taking  water  as  100  the  following  results  were  obtained,  arranged 
according  to  their  relative  capillary  speeds: 

Water 100  Add  Violet 

Add  Magenta 100  Eo^n _, . 

Add  Greeo 100  .Alkali  Blue 50. 

Naphthol  Green 100  Khodftmine   43. 

Oranse  0 92.8  TropEeolin   OOO 43, 

Fast  Yellow 92.8  Malachite  Green 35 

Picric  add  85.7  Brilliant  Green 38. 

Naphthol  Yellow  S 8a. i  Methyl  Violet 14. 

Uranin 78.5  Magenta 

Tropieolin  0 71.4  Phenylene  Brown 


Mechanical  mixtures  of  dyes  are  common;  more  intimate  mixtures 
are  sometimes  produced  by  co-precipitation,  or  evaporation  of  a  mixed 
solution.  In  almost  all  such  cases  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  mix- 
ture possesses  a  greater  affinity  for  fibres  than  the  other,  and  it  is  this 
circumstance  which  forms  the  principal  disadvantage  of  such  mixtures 
in  practice.  If  a  dye-bath  be  made  up  with  the  colouring  matter,  and 
small  samples  of  wool  or  silk  dyed  successively  therein  until  the  bath 
is  exhausted,  the  colouring  matter,  if  simple,  will  give  a  shading  down 
from  one  and  the  same  colour.  But  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  each  con- 
secutive sample  will  have  a  different  shade,  and  the  first  and  last 
samples  will  be  entirely  different  in  colour.  The  division  obtained  in 
this  way  is  often  a  very  sharp  one,  and  it  becomes  easy  to  recognise 
impurities  in  colour  whether  due  to  accident  or  intention.  The  test 
can  be  conveniently  conducted  in  a  wide  test-tube  or  small  beaker, 
wool  yam  being  the  fibre  used  to  withdraw  the  dye  from  the  bath. 

II.  Chemical  Investigation  of  Dyestutfs. 

Several  other  systematic  methods  have  been  described  for  recog- 
nising the  various  commercial  colouring  matters.  These  schemes 
have  generally  the  defect  of  describing  the  colouring  matters  merely  by 
their  commercial  names,  and  of  being  based  merely  on  certain  colour- 
tests.  Bearing  in  mind  the  great  nimiber  of  dyes  now  met  with  in 
commerce,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  disappear  and  may  be 
replaced  by  new  colours,  and  old  ones  imder  new  names,  no  complete 
scheme  of  examination  can  be  looked  for.     E.  Weingfirtner  {J.  Soc. 
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Dyers,  and  Col.,  1887,  3,  67),  classified  artificial  colouring  matters 
into  3  classes:  I.  Basic  colouring  matters  soluUe  in  water;  II.  Acid 
colouring  matters  soluble  in  water;  and  III.  Colouring  matters  insoluble 
in  water.  ^ 

The  soluble  basic  colouring  matters  are  disdnguished  from  the  acid 
dyes  by  a  reagent  prepared  by  dissolving  35  grm.  of  tannin  and  an 
equal  weight  of  sodium  acetate  in  350  c.c.  of  water.  This  piedpitates 
the  basic  dyes  only.  A  few  drops  of  the  reagent  are  added  to  a 
I-  3%  aqueous  solution  of  the  dye,  and  if  any  precipitation  occurs 
the  liquid  is  heated,  as  certain  sulphonated  derivatives  of  triphenyl- 
methane  give  precipitates  at  first  which  redissolve  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. 

Weing^rtner's  tables  for  the  recognition  of  artificial  colouring 
matters  are  given  below.  The  group  to  which  the  dyestuff  bdongs 
having  been  ascertained,  the  colouring  matter  may  usually  be  identi- 
fied by  its  special  reactions.  The  reducing  agent  used  being  zinc 
dust. 

Observations. — After  having  reduced  the  basic  colouring  matter 
with  zinc  powder  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  should  be  filtered 
rapidly.  It  is  very  important  to  neutralise  the  filtered  liquid  with 
sodium  acetate,  since  hydrochloric  add  in  excess  may  form  with  the 
ba^c  colour  acid  salts  of  different  colour  from  the  neutral  salts. 

The  original  shade  does  not  appear  on  oxidadon  with  the  colouring 
matters  in  column  F,  but  in  certain  cases  oxidation  produces  shades  dif- 

'  Ths  following  tabic  shows  the  solubilily  of  ccrUin  ctal-Ur  dyei  in  fnter  Biid  sloohol, 
u  determiaed  by  A.  BmnOEr  (J.  Sx.  Dytrs.  1887.  3.  t»4): 

Amount  dioolved  by  100  parts  of 

Colouring  mUlora  ! 

J  Water  I  Alcohol 

BiAnuLrclE  Brown  ...............1  1  I  0.3s 

CoTsUin 1  o-s 

Dahlia  Blue 4  i 

EMin !  1  I 

Ethyl  Oran«e o.ot  almcnC  Insoluble 

GmtiMi  ViSlet i  i.-s  I  3 

Luteolhl. . . e.iS  I  o.fi 

Magenta e.i  ,  10 

Malachite  Gnm 1  4  S 

ManeheatCT  Yrilow i  "  f 

Methylene  Blue '  j  I 

Matby]  Gr«n T 

Methyl  Violet r  ,  , 

Salranine !  0.6  ; 

TropKolio  00 1  o .  o  J  1 
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Tsble  l.—ArUlKii^  Cohuritit  Mamn  Salublt  in  WaU 


Basic  ColouriHi 


mc  add,  and  filtEred  mpidlv.     H  Ihe 
:«-.  Ihe  GlCrste  is  treated  wicb  ■odium  i 


The  origiiuil  ahade  nappean.' 


Uagenta.  |  Fho^ibiQe.     '  Malachite       '  Methylene  .  Methyl  Violet. 

Tdylene  Flavaolline.   I  BritUan't         j  New  Blue.  I  Hofman's 

Red.  ■     Green.          '■                              Violet. 

Sa(nnin«>,  \                         i  Methyl  Green  I  Miucarine.  I  Mauveine. 


ChrywJidine. 

VoauvlDe. 

Aunumne. 


Table  U.—Anificial  Cotouriiit  MiUUti  Salublt  ix  Water,     Acid  CciouHnt  MaUtrt, 

The  aqueous  soluiioa  does  not  give  a  precipitate  witb  the  lannin  reageiM.  The  aqueoua 
sotution  is  heated  with  line  powder  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered  rapidly.  If  the 
decolouri«ed  liquid  doei  nnt  reoiidise  on  the  filter,  the  Bttrato  Is  treated  with  sodium 
acetate  and  then  well  shaken  with  air. 

The  solution  is  decolourised.  hrownish- 

I    red.     The 


The  original  colour  reapp 


The  origiaal  colour  doe 


I  Aliiarin  Blue 

S. 
I  Coerulein  S. 


The    ether   die-    The  ether  lltdeft 


le  ether  |  It  deflagrates  i  Buns  quietlv.  orsliahlly  de- 

—  .     .emainii     witbouti      flagrates.  giving  off  colour  \ 

colourinsl     colourless,   i     formation        ed  vapors.  | 

matter,     and  I  |     of  coloured  |  Heat  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 

the     solution  i     vapours.  not  mordanted,  in  theaque- I 

immediately'  i  ,      ous  solution. 


Sulphonaled 
Sulphonated 


Nltro-colour-|     dye    is    fast  [ 
ters.  I     soaping.  i 
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itiiag  from  the  original.  When  Bismarck  Brown  (vesuvine)  and  chiy- 
soldine  are  reduced,  the  di-  and  tri-amines  are  formed,  which  ea^y 
oxidise  in  the  air  with  brownish-red  colour.  It  is  very  important  to 
distinguish  this  shade  form  the  original,  which  is  brown  or  yellow. 
After  reduction  and  oxidation  Methylene-green  gives  a  blue  shade. 

The  oxidation  of  the  reduced  solution  on  the  filter-paper  may  be 
facilitated  by  gendy  heating.  Some  colours  reoxidise  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  original  colour  returns  while  filtering. 

Methylene  Green  forms  a  dark  green  aqueous  solution,  which  becomes 
quite  colourless  on  reduction,  but  passes  into  sky-blue  in  presence  of 
air.  The  solid  dye  substance  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  add  with 
dark  green  colour. 

Observations. — a.  The  reduction  of  the  acid  yellow,  orange,  ponceau, 
and  claret  non-fluorescent  colours  requires  special  precautions.  The 
best  way  is  to  treat  with  zinc  powder  and  hydrochloric  add,  and 
afterwards  to  neutralise  with  sodium  acetate,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  The  reduction  will  often  be  too  slow  if  ammonia  or 
acetic  acid  be  used. 

b.  It  is  necessary,  as  before,  to  compare  with  great  care  the  original 
colour  with  that  which  is  produced  by  reoxidation,  so  that  their  identity 
or  difference  may  be  not  mistaken.  In  the  reduction  of  nitro-  or  azo- 
bodies,  diamines  or  amino-phenols  are  formed,  which  on  oxidation 
give  dirty  or  brown  shades.  In  the  column  K  this  remark  equally 
applies  to  erythrosin,  for  when  that  colouring  matter  is  reduced,  iodine 
is  separated  and  fluoresdn  formed. 

c.  All  the  colouring  matters  not  specified  in  a  are  reduced  by  zinc 
and  ammonia. 

d.  When  the  acid  colours  are  being  reduced,  the  solution,  as  long 
as  zinc-powder  is  present,  should  be  colouriess,  or  at  most  slightly 
yellow  or  red. 

e.  The  nitro-derivatives  of  the  azo-colouring  matters  and  of  fluores- 
cein can  be  easily  recognised  by  the  formation  of  "Pharaoh's  serpents" 
on  heating  a  small  quantity  (0.5  grm.)  on  platinum  foil. 

/.  In  order  to  find  the  group  NO,  with  certainty  in  a  ydlow  colouring 
matter  (e.  g.,  picric  add),  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  litde  sodium  carbonate. 

g.  It  is  very  difficult  completely  to  reduce  Alizarin  S.  It  is  therefore 
entered  in  column  L.  The  colour  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  more 
often  returns,  but  if  the  reduction  has  been  carried  too  far  it  does 
not  reappear. 
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Tkble  Ul.—Arlifieial  Cehurint   Maluri  ItaaltibU  in  Waltr. 


Tba  coknirinc  mttar  is  tnaMd  with  w 
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O.  N.  Witt  {J.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Col.,  1886,  2,  64;  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing tables  which  may  be  of  value  in  special  cases: 
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These  earlier  analytical  tables  of  WeiagSrtner  and  Vfitt,  are  neces- 
sarily incomplete.  Since  the  pubUcatiOQ  of  these  tables  a  large 
number  of  new  dyestuffs  have  appeared,  and  considerable  modifica- 
tions are  necessary,  but  they  may  be  of  value  under  special  conditions 
and  they  are  therefore  given  in  this  volume. 

In  using  these  tables  certain  precautions  are  necessary  and  the 
definition  "soluble"  and  "insoluble"  in  water  is  sometimes  not 
satisfactory  in  practice.  The  recent  and  important  addition  of  insol- 
uble azo  dyes  which  are  so  largely  used  as  lakes  must  also  be  remem- 
bered. In  the  case  of  the  zinc  dust  reaction,  derivadves  of  triphenyl- 
methane  are  reoxidised  by  air  with  great  difficult  while  the  azines, 
oxaxines,  thiaziaes,  and  acridine  colours  change  with  great  rafHdity  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  These  triphenylmethane  colours  are,  however, 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  broken  up  instead  of  forming 
leuco-compounds  by  using  a  stronger  oxidising  reacdon  (chromic  add). 
This  grouping  into  ea^y  and  difficultly  oxidising  reactions  is  not 
entirely  satisfactoiy  in  practice.  The  quinoline  and  primuline  colours 
are  reduced  with  great  difficulty.  The  reduction  with  zinc  dust  may 
be  conducted  as  follows:  A  little  of  the  powder  is  added  to  the  hot 
solution  of  colouring  matter  and  after  agitation  hydrochloric  add  is 
added  drop  by  drop  until  the  solution  is  decolourised.  An  excess  of 
acid  must  be  carefully  avoided.  It  is  better  to  always  perform  the 
reducdon  with  ammonia  as  well  as  add.  In  some  cases  only  the  ammo- 
nia method  will  give  results. 

With  some  colours  the  reacdon  may  be  carried  too  far  in  the  presence 
of  adds,  and  no  recovery  of  colour  is  then  possible.  Exposure  to  air 
is  effected  by  pouring  the  reduced  solution  on  to  filter-paper  and  if  the 
colour  does  not  return  within  2  minutes  the  chromic  add  solution  is 
applied  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod. 

In  the  case  of  add  colours  and  after  spotting  with  chromic  add  the 
spot  should  be  held  over  a  bottle  of  strong  ammonia  for  some  of  these 
colours  (eosins,  etc.)  do  not  show  their  true  coiour  when  add.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  led  astray  by  secondary  colours  which  may 
be  formed  from  the  diamines  and  aminophenols  obtained  by  reducdon 
of  azo  colours. 

A,  G.  Green  (/.  Sot.  Chem.  Ind.,  1893,  13, 3),  taking  Wefngirtner's 
system  as  a  basis,  has  constructed  a  scheme  of  analy»s  which  is  given 
in  the  following  tables.    The  following  group  reagents  are  employed: 

1.  A  soludon  containing  10%  of  tannin  and  10%  of  sodium  acetate. 
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2.  Zinc  dust  and  dilute  hydnxbloric  add,  or  zinc  dust  and  aqueous 


3.  Sdution  containing  1%  of  chromic  acid  (for  bade  colours). 

A-  Sdation  containing  1%  of  cbromic  acid  or  potassium  dichromate 
and  s%  of  sulphuric  acid  (for  add  colouis). 

The  members  ai  the  same  group  are  distioguisbed  from  each  other 
by  Ibcir  behaviour  toward  aqueous  adds  and  alkalies,  concentrated 
sulphuric  add,  alcohol,  etc.,  and  by  their  dyeing  properties.  (See  the 
reactions  of  the  various  colours  as  given  by  Witt,  Weingirtner,  and 
others.) 

A.G.Rota(CA«m.^e*'.,i898,33, 437)  gives  a  systematic  scheme  for  the 
analysis  of  dycstuffs,  based  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  dycstuff. 
In  accordance  with  the  views  of  Nietzki  and  Armstrong,  the  organic 
dyestuffs  aie  regarded  as  quinone  derivatives;  those  having  the  struc- 
ture of  mono-  and  di-aminoquinooes  are  capable  of  reduction  by  stan- 
nous chloride,  while  those  in  which  the  o^gen  atom  of  the  quinone  is 
replaced  by  a  divalent  hydrocarbon  group  are  not  reduced.  Thus, 
regarding  0  =  R=0  as  representii^  an  ortho-  or  paraquinone,  the 
nitro-,azo-,  and  iminoquioonedyestuffe  represented  by  0=R=X—  or 
— N— R— R—  are  reducible,  but  the  oxyquinone  and  triphenytmethane 
dyestuffs  having  the  compositioD  0=R=C—  and  —  N»R— C=  are 
not  redudble  by  this  reagent. 

The  reduced  colouring  matters  can  be  subdivided  into  two  groups, 
according  to  whether  the  colour  is  restored  od  oxidation  with  ferric 
chloride;  and  the  unreduced  colouring  matters  can  also  be  subdivided 
according  to  th«r  behaviour  on  treatment  with  potassium  hydroxide. 

The  reduction  is  carried  out  in  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  dyestuS  diluted  to  about  i  :  10,000.  Of  this  solution  5  c.c.  are 
treated  with  4-5  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  and  the  same 
amount  of  a  10%  sidution  of  stannous  chloride.  The  mixture  is 
shaken,  and,  if  necessary,  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  Is  not  entirely 
decolourised,  the  solution  should  be  diluted  stQl  further  and  more 
stannous  chloride  added. 

Sulphide  dyestuffs  may  be  detected  by  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  to  which  they  give  rise  on  reduction  with  stannous  chloride 
and  hydrochloric  add  or  an  add  solution  of  dtanous  chloride:  The 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  tested  for  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  darkening 
which  it  produces  on  paper  moistened  with  an  alkaline  lead  acetate 
solution;  the  reagents  should  be  tested  for  freedom  from  sulphur  and 
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account  must  be  taken  of  other  compounds  containing  sulphur  which 
might  react  similarly.  All  sulphide  dyestuffs  are  precipitated  from 
aqueous  solution  by  mineral  adds,  Indanthrene  and  other  newer 
vat  dyestuffs  resemble  indigo  in  being  soluble  in  a  solution  of  alkaline 
sodium  hydrosulphite;  they  then  form  highly  coloured  solutions  which 
dye  unmordanted  cotton.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  in  dilute 
acids,  and  in  alkalies. 

By  means  of  these  tables  the  group  to  which  a  dyestuff  belongs  may 
be  determined  and  be  further  identified  by  recourse  to  a  table  of  re- 
actions for  the  particular  group  in  question. 
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The  following  general  methods  of  exfLmiaadon  are  of  service  in 
classifying  the  coal-tar  colours: 

1.  Agitate  a  small  quantity  of  the  dye  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
ether.  On  separating  the  ether  and  evaporating  it  to  diyness,  a  residue 
will  be  left  if  the  dye  contain  an  unsulphonated  acid  dye,  such  as  picric 
add  (or a picrate), a  nitrocresolate  (Victoria  Yellow),  a.  nitronaphthoUte 
(Manchester  Yellow),  Aurin,  an  eosin,  etc.  The  basic  dyes  are  not 
removed  from  an  acidified  aqueous  solution  by  agitation  with  ether, 
and  hence  a  complete  separation  of  the  above-named  substances  may 
be  effected  by  the  careful  employment  of  this  method. 

2.  Another  incUcation  of  the  nature  of  a  dye  is  obtained  by  adding 
dilute  sodium  hydroxide  to  the  aqueous  solution  and  warming.  Basic 
coal-tar  dyes,  except  those  of  the  safranine  class  (safranine),  are  precipi- 
tated, while  the  solutions  of  acid  dyes  generally  remain  clear. 

3.  E.  Weingartner  recommended  for  the  distinction  of  soluble  add 
from  basic  dyes  a  reagent  prepared  by  dissolving  tannin  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  acetate.  The  preparation  and  application  of  (his 
reagent  are  described  on  page  444. 

4.  By  the  action  of  titanous  chloride  solution  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  hydrogen  tartrate,  triphenylmethane  and  diphenyl methane 
dyestuffs  are  converted  into  leuco-compounds,  which  are  only  recon- 
verted into  the  corresponding  dyestuffs  by  fairly  strong  oxidising 
agents,  such  as  lead  peroxide  paste  and  acids,  and  not  by  mere 
atmospheric  oxidation.  By  careful  partial  reduction  with  zinc  dust 
and  acetic  acid  azo  dyes  may  be  reduced  to  the  corresponding  hydrazo- 
compounds,  which  are  reoxidised  to  the  original  dye  by  the  action  of 
the  air,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  stop  the  reduction  at  this  stage; 
by  energetic  reduction  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  or  mineral  acid  or 
preferably  by  a  titanous  chloride  solution  containing  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  azo-dyestuSs  are  converted  into  amino-compounds,  the  molecule 
being  broken  down.  The  resulting  mixture  of  bases  cannot  be  re- 
oxidised  to  the  original  dye,  but  an  examination  of  the  products  of 
reduction  may  yield  valuable  information.  Dyes  of  the  indigo  group, 
and  also  the  indantbrene  vat  dyestuffs,  are  converted  by  alkaline  re- 
ducing agents  into  solutions  of  leuco-com pounds  which  are  readily 
reoxidised  by  the  air  to  the  original  dye.  Sulphide  dyes  are  decom- 
posed by  powerful  acid  reducing  agents,  such  as  titanous  chloride  and 
hydrochloric  add,  with  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  make  sure  that  this  does  not  arise  from  impurities  in  the 
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reagents,  or  from  other  compounds  containing  sulphur  which  may  be 
present. 

5.  J.  SpiUer  {Chem.  News,  i88o,  42,  191)  has  shown  that  treatment 
of  the  sample  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  afifords  a  means  of  recog- 
nising coat-tar  dyes,  which  are  not  charred  by  its  acdon,  under  the 
following  conditions:  To  apply  the  test  it  is  merely  necessary  to  heat 
a  few  grains  of  the  solid  dyestuff  iaa  test-tube  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric add.  Useful  information  can  be  gained  by  observing  the  ab- 
sorption-spectrum of  the  coloured  liquid  produced.  The  property  of 
yielding  a  colourless  solution  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  the 
Hquid  becoming  coloured  on  dilution,  is  a  characteristic  reaction  of 
several  quinoline  dyes,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  dyes  of  most 
other  dasses.  Tabular  statements  of  the  indications  of  various  dyes 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  given  under  each  class  of 
dyestuffs. 

6.  In  the  case  of  basic  dyes,  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the 
add  may  assist  identification.  Generally  the  basic  dyes  occur  in 
commerce  as  hydrochlorides,  but  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur.  To 
detect  the  acid-radical  the  solution  of  the  dye  should  be  predpitated 
with  ammonia  or  soda,  and  the  filtered  liquid  addified  with  nitric  add 
and  tested  with  silver  nitrate.  In  some  few  cases,  espedally  with 
safranine,  the  base  of  which  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  this  method  is 
not  applicable,  and  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  silver  nitrate  to  the  addi- 
fied solution  of  the  original  dye.  Double  chlorides  of  the  dye-base 
and  zinc  may  be  recognised  by  the  presence  of  zinc  in  the  ash  left  on 
incinerating  the  sample  with  ammonium  nitrate,  with  the  usual  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  escape  of  zinc  in  the  form  of  metallic  vapour. 
Common  salt  is  often  present  in  dyes,  and  it  is  important  not  to  mistake 
the  chlorine  existing  in  this  form  for  that  present  as  the  hydrochloride 
of  a  basic  dye.  Sodium  chloride  will  be  left  as  a  residue  on  igniting 
the  dye.  Or  the  substance  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  the  dyestuff 
salted  out  with  sodium  sulphate,  free  from  chloride,  and  the  solution 
then  tested  in  the  usual  manner  with  nitric  add  and  silver  nitrate 
solution. 

On  ignition,  the  eosins  leave  residues,  the  solutions  of  which  contain 
more  or  less  haloid  salts  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  hence  predpitate 
^ver  nitrate.  But  these  dyes  are  not  basic,  and  the  colouring  matter 
(containing  one  or  more  halogens  in  organic  combinadon)  can  be 
separated  from  the  common  salt  by  agitadng  the  addified  solution 
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of  the  dye  with  ether  (compare  page  474)-  The  analyst  must  re- 
member that  many  of  the  more  recent  dyestufifs,  for  example  the  halo- 
genated  indigos,  contain  halogens  in  organic  combination. 

The  following  list  of  those  basic  dyes  liable  to  be  met  with  in 
commerce  in  other  forms  than  that  of  the  hydrochloride  may  be  of 
value: 

Name  ol  dye.  PormuU  of  bus  Fotrn  ct  combiiwtion. 


MaaanU;  Fuchiicw;  rDMniline:  C»H»Ni.OH  Acetate. 

Anilins  Red, 
Aialeine;  fuchsine.  ChHmNiOH  Nilnte. 

Uethyl-viokt.  :  CitHti(CHi>tNi.OH  |  Zlnco-chloride, 

Beniyl-vkilet.  ,  CnHii(CH.)i(CiHj)NtOH        aneo-chloride. 

Methyl-green.  I  CiiHit<CHi>«N(.OH -MCHia'  ZincD-cbloririe. 

loduiBSTCon^  N'islit  Green.        CuH,.<CMi)iNi.OH  +  iCHjCI' Zinco-chloride. 
Benialdehyde-inea:    Hale-.  CitHiitCHOtNi.OH  '  0]i&latc|  dnco-cMoride i  fer- 

ehite-green.  rico-cUoride. 

Phoaplune.  CtHiiNi  Nitimte. 

NEle  Blue.  CitHiiNiO  ;  Sulphate. 

Hethylene-Blue.  .  CiHiiNiS.OH  .  Zinco-chloride. 


Nitrates,  acetates,  and  oxalates,  in  a  few  cases  in  which  they  oc- 
cur, can  be  sought  for  by  the  usual  methods,  in  the  filtrate  from  the 
precipitate  produced  on  warming  the  dye  with  sodium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion. Picrates  may  be  sought  for  in  the  same,  or  the  original  solution 
may  be  strongly  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  agitated  with 
benzene  or  ether. 

The  great  majority  of  commercial  dyes  are  sold  in  the  form  of  alkali 
or  ammonium  salts  of  sulphonic  adds,  as  these  are  soluble  in  water, 
the  principal  exceptions  being  certain  basic  dyes,  vat  dyes,  sulphide 
dyes,  and  dyes  of  the  anthracene  series. 

The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  very  occasionally  met  with. 
Ammonium  salts  can  be  readily  detected  by  the  evolution  of  ammonia 
on  warming  the  dye  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  Other  sul- 
phonates  on  ignition  will  leave  sulphites  or  sulphates,  in  which  the 
metal  can  he  readily  identified.  Of  course,  the  presence  of  sulphates 
in  the  ash  does  not  demonstrate  the  previous  existence  of  a  sulphonate, 
unless  the  absence  of  an  added  sulphate  in  the  original  dye  has  been 
proved.  This  may  usually  be  effected  by  adding  barium  chloride  to 
the  highly  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  dye.  In  the  event  of  a  col- 
oured precipitate  being  formed,  probably  consisting  of  the  barium  salt 
of  the  sulphonic  add,  this  should  be  filtered  oS,  washed,  and  digested 
with  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  which  will  decompose,  any 
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barium  sulphonates  forming  barium  carbonate,  without  affecting  any 
barium  sulphate  present.  On  again  filtering  and  treating  the  residue 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  any  white  insoluble  residue  must  be 
tested  for  barium  sulphate.  Or  more  dimply,  the  dye  is  salted  out  from 
aqueous  solution  with  pure  sodium  chloride,  filtered,  and  the  colourless 
filtrate  tested  with  barium  chloride  and  hydrochloric  add. 

The  metallic  radical  of  many  acid  dyes  can  be  detected  without 
igniting  by  precipitating  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  col- 
ouring matter  with  pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  which  almost 
always  predpitates  the  free  acid.  After  filtration,  the  metal  may  be 
identified  in  the  filtrate. 

For  the  detection  of  the  liaiogens  existing  in  organic  combination  tn 
the  eosins  and  some  other  soluble  dyes  the  substance  should  be  dis- 
solved or  suspended  in  water,  and  the  liquid  addified  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric add  and  agitated  with  ether.  The  ethereal  layer  is  then 
removed,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  excess  of  caldum 
oxide,  free  from  chlorides,  and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  combustion- 
tube.  The  product  is  treated  with  water,  dilute  nitric  add  added  in 
quantity  suffident  to  effect  solution  and  leave  the  liquid  slightly  add, 
the  liquid  filtered,  and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  silver  nitrate. 
If  any  notable  precipitate  is  produced,  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides 
are  then  sought  for  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  aqueous  solution  separated 
from  the  ethereal  layer,  metallic  chlorides  can  be  sought  for  directly 
by  means  of  sUver  nitrate. 

Halogens  in  organic  combination  in  insoluble  dyestuffs,  such  as 
halogenated  indigos,  may  be  tested  for  by  igiution  with  quicklime  as 
described  above,  after  washing  out  any  Inorganic  chlorides  with  water. 
Similariy  halogens  in  azo  dyes  may  usually  be  detected  by  predpitating 
the  colour-add  with  nitric  or  sulphuric  add  from  an  aqueous  solution, 
washing  with  water,  or  saturated  sodium  sulphate  solution  until  free 
from  chlorides  and  then  igniting  with  excess  of  quicklime  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  will  often  be  found  more  convenient  to  filter  and  wash 
the  free  colour-add  on  a  piece  of  boiled  out  cotton  fabric  rather  than 
on  filter-paper,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  filtration  is  often  exceedingly 
slow. 

Nitro-compoimds,  used  as  colouring  matters,  are  of  a  yellow  or 
orange-red  colour.  When  warmed  with  metallic  tin  (or  stannous 
chloride)  and  hydrochloric  acid,  they  are  converted  into  colourless 
amino-compounds,  which  do  not  become  coloured  again  on  exposure 
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to  air.  This  behaviour  distinguishes  them,  except  Add  Napbtbol- 
Yellow,  from  the  eosin  dyes,  but  not  from  azo-colours.  The  latter, 
however,  are  usually  sulphonates,  and  are  not  removed  from  their  acidi- 
fied solutions  by  agitation  with  ether,  as  are  the  unsulphonated  nitro- 
compounds, eosins,  and  most  other  phenolic  dyes.  The  nitro-com- 
pounds  also  di£Fer  from  the  azo  dyes  by  dissolving  in  sulphuric  add  to 
form  yellow  or  colouriess  solutions,  whereas  with  the  latter  more  bril- 
liant and  striking  colours  are  produced.  The  solutions  of  nitro- 
compounds, or  fibres  dyed  with  them,  are  but  slightly  altered  by  hydro- 
chloric add  (distinctioa  from  yellow  azo  dyes,  which  are  reddened); 
while  ammonia  and  sodium  hydroxide  tend  to  darken  or  redden  the 
colour  (distinction  from  Phosphine). 

The  various  phthalelns  may  be  recognised  by  boiling  the  solution  of 
dyestuff  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  zinc  dust,  and  examining  the 
filtrate,  after  neutralisation  with  acetic  add,  for  bromine  and  iodine. 
Or  the  halogen  may  be  determined  by  igniting  the  dyestuff  with  lime, 
dissolving  in  nitric  add  and  examining  the  solution. 

Thiazines  may  be  distinguished  from  oxazines  by  detecting  the 
presence  of  sulphur  by  fusing  the  dye  with  potassium  nitrate  and 
sodium  carbonate  and  testing  the  melt  for  sulphates. 

If  the  dyestuS  has  been  reduced  by  stannous  chloride,  the  reduction 
product  may  be  further  examined  after  removing  the  tin  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  Azo  dyeaiuffs  on  reduction  give  at  least  two  primary 
amines,  which  can  often  be  separated  by  means  of  ether.  The  reduced 
solution,  after  removing  the  tin  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  is  treated 
with  potassium  hydroxide  and  shaken  with  ether.  The  non-sul- 
phonated  amines  will  dissolve  in  the  ether,  leaving  the  sulpho- 
nated  amines  in  the  aqueous  layer.  The  latter  may  frequently  be 
further  identified  by  observing  the  characteristic  azo-compounds 
formed  with  certain  diazo- derivatives.  The  presence  of  a  para-di- 
amine  is  recognised  by  the  thiazine  reaction,  which  is  a  treatment  of 
the  solution  freed  from  tin  with  ferric  chloride  and  hydrochloric  add 
in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  In  non-amino  dyestuffs  this 
reaction  also  affords  a  method  of  distinguishing  between  monazo  and 
diazo  dyestuffs,  and  is  it  also  possible  to  decide  whether  a  sulphonic 
add  group  is  in  the  side  or  middle  ring,  ance  in  the  former  case  a 
thia^e  is  formed,  which  in  the  presence  of  potassium  hydroxide  can 
be  extracted  with  ether,  whereas  a  sulphonated  thiazine  remains  in 
the  aqueous  solution. 
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In  examining  small  quantities  of  a  dyestuS  it  may  be  convenient  to 
examine  the  reduced  solution  microcfaemically  for  the  various  possible 
aminobenzenes  and  aminonapbthalenes  (see  Behrens,  Mikrochemische 
Analyse  organiscker  Verbindungen,  Heft  3). 

For  tbe  separation  of  mixed  dyestuffa,  Rota  has  suggested  an  ex- 
traction with  ether.  For  instance,  it  is  possible  to  separate  basic  from 
add  dyestuffs  by  adding  a  20%  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  and  shaking  vith  three  times 
the  volume  of  ether;  the  free  bases  will  dissolve  in  the  ether  and  leave 
the  acid  in  the  aqueous  layer.  The  latter  solution  is  neutralised  with 
acetic  acid  and  subsequendy  examined.  Tbe  ethereal  solution  is 
washed  with  slightly  alkaline  water  and  then  shaken  with  one-third 
of  its  volume  of  a  5%  solution  of  acetic  add;  the  add  layer  on  evapora- 
tion leaves  the  dyestuff  as  a  residue.  Some  dyestuffs  are  not  extracted 
by  tbe  acetic  add,  in  which  case  they  are  obtained  by  evaporation  of 
the  ethereal  solution. 

The  unsulphonated  acid  colouring  matters  may  be  separated  by 
successive  extractions  with  ether,  by  means  of  which  they  are  separated 
into  three  groups: 

(i)  Those  extracted  by  ether  in  the  presence  of  1%  acetic  acid 
solution. 

(a)  Those  extracted  by  ether  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  add. 

{3)  Those  insoluble  in  ether. 

By  treating  the  ethereal  solutions  with  water  and  dilute  ammonia, 
a  further  separation  can  often  be  made  (picric  add  from  Martius' 
yellow). 

When  a  doubt  exists  as  to  the  identity  of  a  colouring  matter,  it  is 
often  of  service  to  dye  animal  and  vegetable  fibres  with  it,  and  note  its 
behaviour  in  an  add  and  alkaline  bath,  with  and  without  mordants, 
and  the  colour  reactions  with  these  materials. 


Examination  of  Commercial  Colouring  Matters. 

In  dealing  with  these  substances  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  many  of  them  in  a  chemically  pure  state. 
The  practice  of  mixing  inert  matters  with  coal-tar  dyes  to  bring  the 
colours  to  a  definite  standard  of  strength,  and  sometimes  with  the 
additional  object  of  direct  adulteration,  is  very  common.     In  some 
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cases,  especially  where  the  dyes  ace  intended  for  exportation,  the 
"standard"  of  strength  is  as  low  as  3.5%  of  actual  colouring  matter, 
and  in  other  cases,  if  not  carried  so  far,  dilution  is  so  generally  practised 
that  the  pure  colouring  matters  are  almost  unknown  commecdally 
(Jtmr.Soc.  Dyers,  1888,  4,  70). 

Among  the  admixtures  most  largely  used  are  common  salt,  sulphate 
of  sodium,  and  dextrin.  Sulphate  of  magnesium  is  also  employed,  as 
also  oxalic  acid  and  certain  oxalates,  sugar,  dextrose,  starch,  etc. 
J.  J.  Hummel  has  described  a  sample  of  spurious  magenta,  consisting 
of  crystals  of  potassium  hydrogen  oxalate,  coated  over  with  real  magenta 
by  steeping  them  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  dye.  Bronze-powder 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  for  adulterating  certain  aniline  dyes. 

Water  in  paste-dyes  (alizarins,  etc.)  may  be  determined  by  drying 
a  known  weight  at  100°  and  observing  the  value,  it  m.ust  not  be  as- 
sumed that  the  weight  of  the  residue  represents  the  true  colouring  of 
the  sample.  The  dry  residue  should  be  macerated  with  warm  water 
in  a  mortar,  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  insoluble  matter  is  then 
again  weighed,  or  the  dissolved  matter  is  determined  by  evaporating 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  solution,  when  a  residue  may  be  obtained, 
containing  common  salt,  dextrin,  dextrose,  glycerin,  etc. 

The  presence  of  mineral  mailers  generally  may  be  detected  and 
determined  by  incinerating  a  known  weight  of  the  sample  and  weighing 
the  ash,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  metallic  oxides  and  alkali- 
metal  salts  are  left  on  the  ignition  of  many  pure  dyes.  This  will  be 
the  case  with  sulpfaonated  dyes,  double  zinc  salts,  the  salts  of  add 
colouring  matters,  and  many  other  dyes. 

Common  salt  is  so  generally  employed  for  salting  out  coal-tar 
dyes  from  their  solutions,  that  its  presence  in  moderate  amount  in  non- 
crystalline colouring  matters  must  not  be  mistaken  for  an  intentional 
addition  with  a  view  to  adulteration.  An  addition  of  silver  nitrate 
to  the  solution  must  not  be  relied  on  for  the  detection  of  common 
salt  unless  the  dye  Is  one  which  does  not  contain  the  colouring 
matter  in  the  form  of  a  hydrochloride  of  the  base,  or  yield  an  insoluble 
silver  salt;  but  any  chloride  found  in  the  ash  left  on  igniting  the  sample 
probably  existed  as  common  salt,  which  usually  can  be  recognised  in 
the  ash  by  this  test.  The  eosins  leave  chlorides,  bromides,  or  iodides 
on  ignition;  but  if  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  be 
acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  add  and  agitated  with  ether,  the  dye 
will  pass  into  the  ethereal  layer,  and  after  repeating  the  process  until 
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extraction  is  complete,  the  aqueous  layer  may  at  once  be  tested  for 
chlorides  by  adding  silver  nitrate. 

The  presence  of  sodium  sulphate  in  the  ash  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  that  salt  as  an  adulterant  of  the  original  colouring  matter, 
since  sulphonated  dyes  usually  leave  a  sulphate  or  sulphite  of  alkali- 
metal  on  ignition.  The  presence  of  a  sulphate  may  be  detected  by  the 
addition  of  barium  chloride  to  the  acidified  solution  of  the  original 
sample,  but  the  precipitate  obtained  often  consists  wholly  or  largely 
of  the  barium  salt  of  the  sulphonated  dye.  On  filtering,  and  treating 
the  precipitate  with  ammonium  carbonate,  the  sulphonate  will  be 
dissolved  with  formation  of  barium  carbonate,  and  on  then  washing 
the  residue  and  treating  it  with  dQute  hydrochloric  add  any  barium 
sulphate  will  be  left  undissolved  and  can  be  identified.  Sodium  sulphate 
is  often  present  in  the  azo  dyes,  and  may  be  detected  by  saturating  the 
aqueous  solution  with  chemically  pure  sodium  chloride,  when  the 
sulphonated  colouring  matter  will  be  precipitated,  and  the  sulphate 
can  be  detected  by  adding  barium  chloride  to  the  diluted  and  acidified 
filtrate.  Sodium  sulphate  may  frequently  be  detected,  especially  if 
present  in  any  considerable  amount,  by  carefully  dissolving  the  dye- 
stuff  in  strong  alcohol,  when  the  sodium  sulphate  will  be  left  as  a  white 
residue,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  tested  with  barium 
chloride. 

The  presence  of  magnesium  in  quantity  in  the  solution  or  ash  of  a 
dye  almost  invariably  indicates  adulteration  with  magnesium  sulphate. 

'Eowa  dyes  sometimes  contain  added  carbonates  of  alkali-metals,  which 
may  be  detected  by  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  on  acidifying. 

Dextrin  is  sometimes  recognisable  by  its  odour  on  dissolving  the  dye 
in  warm  water,  or  on  heating  it  in  a  test-tube.  Where  it  is  desired  to 
ascertain  the  amount,  from  i  to  a  grm.  of  the  colouring  matter  should 
be  washed  with  strong  alcohol,  the  residue  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  into  a  tared  beaker 
containing  a  weighed  glass  rod.  Alcohol  is  then  gradually  added  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  whereby  the  dextrin  is  separated  in 
flocks,  which  on  stirring  become  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  beaker. 
The  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  the  beaker  and  glass  rod  rinsed  with 
rectified  spirit,  dried  at  ioo°  or  a  slightly  higher  temperature,  and 
weighed. 

Sugar  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  adulterant  of  dyes.  Crystallised 
magenta  has  been  thus  adulterated. 
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On  spreading  out  such  a  sample  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  placed  in 
a  stroi^  light,  the  large  fragments  may  be  recognised  by  their  edges 
being  less  deeply  tinted  than  the  genuine  crystals  of  the  dye.  When 
rem.oved  and  cautiously  washed  with  strong  alcohol,  the  sugar  crys- 
tals become  nearly  colouriess,  and  may  be  identified  by  the  odour  of 
caramel  produced  on  heating.  The  amount  of  sugar  when  present  may 
be  ascertained  in  many  cases  with  approximate  accuracy  by  treating 
a  known  weight  of  the  sample  with  absolute  alcohol  saturated  with 
sugar,  or  with  alcohol  mixed  with  a  little  ether.  A  method  of  estimat- 
ing sugar  in  magenta  and  other  basic  dyes  consists  in  precipitating 
the  hot  aqueous  solution  by  picric  add.  The  filtered  liquid  is  treated 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  again  filtered,  the  lead  in  the  filtrate  removed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  sugar  estimated 
polarimetricaUy,  or  inverted  and  determined  by  Febling's  solution. 

Starch  is  left  insoluble  on  treating  the  sample  with  cold  water  or 
alcohol,  and  may  be  readily  recognised  in  the  residue  by  its  micro- 
scopical characteis  and  the  blue  colouration  produced  with  iodine. 

Arsenic  is  almost  always  present  as  an  impurity  in  aniline  dyes. 
It  may  be  detected  and  estimated  as  described  on  page  349. 

Antimony,  copper  and  other  poisonous  metals  are  sometimes 
employed  for  mordanting  dyes,  and  irritadon  of  the  skin  and  other  ill 
effects  have  been  attributed  to  their  presence.  The  subject  has  been 
discussed  at  length  by  J.  R.  Ashwell  and  H.  Forth  {Jour.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  5,  326,  301). 

Foreign  colouring  matters  may  often  be  recognised  by  a  judicious 
treatment  with  solvents,  or  more  systematically  as  described  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

£.  Elnecht  (/.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Col.,  1903,  169;  1904,  3,  9,  m,  392; 
1907, 284)  determines  dyestuffs  of  very  varying  character  quantitatively, 
both  as  such  and  on  the  cotton  fibre,  by  reduction  to  colourless  deriva- 
tives with  a  standardised  solution  of  titanous  chloride,  TiCl,,  which 
is  converted  during  the  titration  into  TiCl(.  The  dtanous  chloride 
solution  is  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  titrations 
are  conducted  in  a  continuous  current  of  that  gas.  Soluble  azo-dye- 
stuffs,  basic  dyestuffs  and  eosins  are  titrated  directly  in  presence 
or  excess  of  sodium  bitartrate  at  the  boil,  until  the  solution  is  colour- 
less. Basic  dyestuffs,  methylene  blue,  safranines,  etc.,  are  reduced 
in  this  way  to  the  corresponding  leuco-compounds,  while  the  azo 
dyestuffs  are  completely  reduced,  with  formation  of  the  corresponding 
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aniino-compounds.  The  end-point  is  not  sharp  in  the  case  of 
yellow  dyestufFs  and  of  nitro- compounds,  if  earned  out  as  described 
above,  and  in  these  cases  the  compound  is  boiled  with  excess  of  the 
reagent  until  completely  reduced,  the  liquid  cooled,  and  titrated  back 
with  a  standard  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  in  presence  of  potassiimi  sul- 
phocyanide  until  a  permanent  red  colour  is  obtained.  Insoluble 
nitro-compounds  are  either  sulphonated  or  axe  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  the  solution  poured  into  excess  of  the  reagent  and  boiled.  The 
titanous  chloride  solution  is  standardised  by  titration  with  a  ferric 
salt  of  known  strength,  which  may  be  prepared  by  adding  per- 
manganate solution  to  a  standard  solution  of  ferrous  ammon- 
ium sulphate  containing  free  sulphuric  add  until  the  latter  is  just 
pink.  This  is  added  until  the  titanium  solution  just  gives  a  red 
colouration  in  presence  of  potassium  sulphocyanide.  A  convenient 
titanous  chloride  solution  is  prepared  by  diluting  lo  c.c.  of  conuiercial 
titanous  chloride,  together  with  lo  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
add,  to  I  litre  with  water;  this  must  of  course  be  kept  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbon  dioxide.  As  an  example  of  the  method  the  following  deter- 
mination of  pararosaniline  hydrochloride  may  be  dted:  i  grm.  of 
the  dyestuS  was  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to  500  c.c.  50  c.c. 
of  this  solution  were  taken,  35  c.c.  of  a  30%  solution  of  Rochelle  salt 
added,  heated  to  the  boH,  and  titrated  with  titanous  chloride  solution 
in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  until  coiouriess.  r7.35c.c.  were  required, 
of  which  I  c.c.  =  0.001633  gxm.  of  iron.  As  the  molecular  wdght  of 
pararosaniline  hydrochloride  is  333,  and  this  requires  for  reduction  a 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  equivalent  to  iia  parts  of  iron,  the  percentage  of 
pure  dyestuff  is: 

1000X17.35X.001633X  ^33 _gj  jgft, 

DyestuSs  on  dyed  cotton  fabrics  are  determined  by  Knecht  by  first 
boiling  the  weighed  material  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  adding 
excess  of  standardised  titanous  chloride  solution  to  the  boiling  liquid 
in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  titrating  back  the  excess  after 
cooling  by  means  of  standard  iron  solution,  adding  thiocyanate  as  an 
indicator.  (See  New  Reduction  Methods  in  Vohtmetric  Analysis  by 
Knecht  and  Hibbert,  1910;  Longman,  Green  and  Co.) 

Another  method  of  examining  certain  basic  dyes  consists  in  precipitat- 
ing the  solution  by  a  standard  solution  of  picric  add. 
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Night  Blue  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  value 
of  certain  colours.  Rawson  {J.Soc.  Dyer,  and  Col.,  1888,  14,  82) 
describes  this  method  as  applied  to  Naphthol  Yellow.  A  standard 
solution  of  Night  Blue  is  prepared  by  dissolving  lo  gmi.  of  the  dyestuff 
in  50  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  diluting  to  i  litre  with  water.  Solu- 
tions of  samples  of  Naphthol  Yellow  S  are  prepared  containing  i  grm. 
per  litre.  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  Night  Blue  are  placed  in  a  small 
flask  and  the  solution  of  Naphthol  Yellow  is  run  in  from  a  burette  until 
a  portion  of  the  liquid  on  filtration  shows  a  yellow  tint.  The  value  of 
the  samples  examined  will  be  in  inverse  propottion  to  the  number  of 
c.c.  required  to  precipitate  10  c.c.  of  Night  Blue  solution.  The  latter 
may  be  standardised  by  the  use  of  pure  crystallised  Naphthol  Yellow 
S,  and  the  percentage  of  pure  dyestuff  in  the  sample  may  thus  be  found. 
I  gram,  of  commercial  Night  Blue  will  precipitate  about  0.25  grm.  of 
pure  dry  Naphthol  Yellow  S;  it  would  thus  appear  that  a  molecules 
of  Night  Blue  combine  with  or  precipitate  i  molecule  of  Naphthol 
Yellow  S. 

This  method  is  said  to  be  applicable  in  general  to  the  valuation  of 
azo  dyes;  but  care  should  be  observed  that  in  the  comparison  of  two 
dyestuffs  they  should  possess  a  similar  constitution.  But  samples  of 
the  same  dyestuff  can  be  compared  by  this  process  with  fair  success. 

A  simple  and  useful  means  of  examining  colouring  matters  is  by 
making  a  solution  and  diluting  it  with  water  or  alcohol  (as  the  case 
may  require)  until  the  depth  of  colour  is  identical  with  that  of  a  solu- 
tion of  known  concentration  made  from  a  standard  specimen.  The 
operation  is  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Nessler  test  for 
ammonia  in  water,  or  the  colorimetric  determination  of  carbon 
in  steel. 

The  following  process  of  estimating  adjective  and  some  other  colours 
is  given  by  W.  P.  Dreaper  (/.  Soc.  Ckem.  Ind.,  1893,  la,  977).  The 
dye  (paste  or  powder)  is  titrated  at  95°  with  a  standard  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  (30  grm.  per  litre)  in  the  following  way:  i  grm.  of 
pasteoro.35gnn.  of  powder  is  transferred  to  a  flask,  10  c.c.  of  a  solution 
containing  100  grm.  of  sodium  acetate  and  5.  c.c.  acetic  add  to  1000 
c.c,  added  and  the  volume  made  up  to  50  c.c.  with  water,  i  grm.  of 
barium  sulphate  is  introduced  and  the  copper  solution  run  in  with  con- 
stant stirring.  Toward  the  end  of  the  titration  the  solution  may  be 
brought  up  to  the  boO  for  a  minute  or  so. 

In  the  case  of  Alizarin  S  and  SSS  (powder)  which  are  sodium  salts 
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of  sulphouic  adds  of  alizarin,  no  precipitate  is  formed.  In  this  and 
similar  cases  barium  chloride  must  be  added  to  the  solution  before 
titration  to  form  the  barium  salt.  The  action  then  proceeds  regularly. 
The  bisulphite  compounds  such  as  Alizarin  Blue  S.  R.  W.  (powder) 
are  precipitated  by  copper  sulphate. 

Diamine  Fast  Red  F.  gave  constant  results  in  the  presence  of  BaO,, 
showing  that  dyes  containing  one  carboxyl  and  a  hydroxyl  group  in  the 
ortho  porition,  and  also  a  sulphonic  add  group,  may  be  titrated  in  this 
way.    The  following  results  may  be  given  as  examples. 

Dye  CuO  pptd.  per  gnu.  of  dye 


Alizaiia  bordeaux  B  30%   .0597 

Galtan  paste .0489 

Ccenildn  S.  powder ^  .  1931 

Alizarin  Red  GI 10% .04j6 


The  end-point  is  obtained  by  filtering  a  drop  of  the  solution 
through  a  small  double  square  of  Swedish  filter-paper  and  testing  the 
under  fold,  which  is  free  from  any  predpitate  or  lake,  with  a  drop  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  solution  which  will  produce  the  usual  pink 
colouration  in  the  presence  of  any  excess  of  copper  in  the  solution. 

It  will  be  often  found  in  practice  that  evidence  as  to  the  general 
nature  of  any  dye  may  be  of  value  apart  from  its  actual  identification, 
which  may  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  in  some  cases.  The 
information  as  to  whether  it  be  a  direct  dye  (that  is  one  which  will 
dye  on  cotton  without  a  mordant),  or  whether  it  is  a  mordanted, 
"developed,"  or  vat  dye  as  instanced  by  its  fastness  against  milling, 
or  boiling  in  soap  or  alkaline  solution  may  be  the  determiniag  factor 
in  its  commerciEd  use.  These  points  must  be  remembered  and  for 
such  reasons  as  these,  and  others,  the  almost  universal  method  of 
assaying  aniline  dyes,  both  for  purity  of  tone  and  amount  of 
colouring  matter,  is  to  compare  the  dyeing  power  of  the  sample  with 
that  of  a  sample  of  known  purity,  i  to  5  grm.  of  each  specimen  is 
dissolved  in  1,000  c.c.  of  water  and  dyeing  operations  which  vary 
with  the  different  fibres,  or  dass  of  dyes,  are  conducted  under 
identical  conditions  so  far  as  concentration  of  solution,  temperature 
of  dyeing,  and  such  factors  are  concerned.  In  the  case  of  wool 
equal  weights  of  bleached  and  scoured  wool  may  be  dyed  in  each 
Vol.  v.— 31 
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solution.  The  condition  of  dyeing  as  regards  the  addition  of 
assistants,  adds,  etc.,  should  follow  the  general  methods  of  dyeing. 
In  the  case  of  adjective  dyes  where  mordants  are  required  the  skeins 
or  swatches  must  be  previously' mordanted.  In  the  case  of  ingrain,  vat, 
or  sulphide  dyes  the  necessary  conditions  governing  the  dyeing  action 
must  also  be  complied  with.  It  is  very  difficult  to  indicate  any  general 
method  of  procedure,  but  in  the  case  of  wool  where  the  dye-baths  are 
heated  in  a  common  bath  by  steam  01  water,  the  temperature  of  the 
dye  solution  may  gradually  be  brought  up  to  95°  and  kept  there  for 
I  hour.  Cotton  may  be  dyed  up  to  100°,  and  silk  in  the  ordinary 
way  up  to  80°.    Raw  or  giun  sQk  is  not  dyed  above  60°. 

Where  cotton,  silk,  artificial  silk,  ramie,  or  other  fibres  are  concerned, 
it  may  be  necessary  to*  test  the  dye  under  the  special  conditions  necessary 
for  the  dyeing  of  these  respective  fibres.  In  the  case  of  a  new  adjective 
dye  it  is  advisable  to  test  its  value  on  several  mordants,  even  on  those 
less  commotdy  used,  like  nickel  or  cobalt.  For  the  necessary  conditions 
for  these  extended  tests  the  standard  books  on  dyeing  may  be  consulted. 

Many  dyes  cannot  be  completely  withdrawn  from  their  solutions, 
and  in  such  cases  the  method  is  not  so  readily  applicable.  In  some 
instances,  mixtures  of  dyes  can  be  detected  by  dyeing  in  sequence 
small  portions  of  wool  in  the  same  dye  bath,  when  the  colour  fixed 
will  often  be  nqtably  different  in  tint,  owing  to  the  varying  affinity 
of  different  dyes  for  the  fibre. 

Special  methods  of  applying  laboratory  dye-tests  to  certain  colouring 
matters  are  described  in  the  preceding  sections. 

III.  Physical  Examination  of  Dyed  Fibres. 

W.  Stein  (Dingl.  polyl.  Jour.,  210,  243)  gave  the  following  directions 
for  testing  the  fastness  of  dyes  on  coloured  fibres.  They  must  be  re- 
ceived with  reservation  so  far  as  the  newer  coal-tar  dyes  are  concerned: 
Red  dyes  should  not  colour  lime-water  or  soap  solution  when  dyed 
therewith,  and  the  fabrics  themselves  should  not  be  altered  in  colour 
by  this  treatment.  A  negative  result  when  thug  treated  indicates  the 
absence  of  brazil-wood,  archil,  safSower,  sandal-wood,  and  many 
coal-tar  dyes.  Viokl  dyes  may  be  regarded  with  suspicion  if  they  yield 
any  considerable  quantity  of  their  colour  when  boiled  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  water  and  left  to  stand  for  fifteen 
minutes;  or  if,  on  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric, acid,  they  change 
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in  colour  to  brown  or  brownish -red,  and  colour  the  liquid  red.  Fast 
blue  dyes  should  not  give  up  any  colouring  matter  when  boiled  with 
alcohol  or  warmed  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  water  and 
alcohol.  Green  dyes  when  boiled  with  alcohol  should  not  colour  the 
liquid  either  blue,  green,  or  yellow;  and  hot  hydrochloric  acid  should 
not  acquire  a  red  or  a  Wue  colour  ftom  green  fabrics.  Orange  dyes 
should  not  be  dissolved  from  the  fibre  by  boiling  water  or  warm  alcohol. 
Brown  dyes  may  not  be  considered  fast  if  they  colour  boiling  water 
red,  or  give  a.  yellow  colour  to  alcohol  when  left  in  contact  with  it. 
If  a  black  fibre,  when  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  colours  the 
liquid  merely  yellow,  it  may  be  considered  fast,  as,  for  instance,  tannin- 
black;  and  if  the  colour  of  a  fresh  portion  is  changed  to  brown  when 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  there  is  probably  only 
tannin-black  present.  If  the  fibre  thus  treated  remains  black  or  turns 
blue,  it  is  probably  bottomed  with  indigo  under  the  tannin-black; 
while  if  the  fabric  colours  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  add  red,  and  is 
itself  turned  brown  by  the  treatment,  it  is  dyed  with  logwood- black, 
and  may  be  considered  unstable;  but  if  when  boiled  with  add  the  fabric 
becomes  blue  and  colours  the  liquid  red,  it  is  logwood-black  bottomed 
with  indigo. 

The  power  of  a  dyed  colour  to  withstand  the  action  of  certain 
tests  either  chemical  or  physical  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
determining  the  suitability  of  a  dyestufF  for  a  particular  purpose. 
The  fastness  of  colours  has  reference  to  thdr  permanence  against 
the  action  of  light,  washing,  fulling,  acids,  alkalies,  staving  (sulphur), 
bUacking  (chlorine),  ironing  (calendering),  rubbing  and  perspiration. 
The  required  degree  of  fastness  of  any  colour  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  use  to  which  the  dyed  material  is  to  be  put,  some  goods  requiring 
very  fast  dyes,  whereas  others  do  not.  In  order  to  determine  the  fast- 
ness of  any  dyestuff  to  the  various  agendes  above  enumerated,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  experimental  tests  on  a  piece  of  fabric  dyed 
with  the  colouring  matter  in  question. 

Light  Test. — A  sample  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  direct  light  for 
10  days;  it  is  best  to  arrange  the  sample  in  such  a  way  that  one  half  is 
exposed  while  the  other  half  is  shielded.  The  exposure  should  be 
made  in  diffused  north  sunlight.  Comparative  tests  are  made  with 
standard  dyeings. 

Washing  Test. — This  is  carried  out  by  scouring  a  small  sample 
of  the  dyed  material  in  a  bath  containing  10  to  15  grm.  of  neutral 
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soap  per  litre  at  a.  temperature  of  49  to  60°.  The  sample  should  be 
immersed  in  the  solution  for  1 5  minutes,  then  washed  and  dried.  If 
the  colour  is  abstracted  from  the  fibre  in  any  appreciable  degree  it 
cannot  be  considered  fast  to  washing  or  scouring. 

Fulling  Test. — A  sample  of  the  material  is  twisted  together  with 
white  wool  and  cotton,  and  steeped  in  a  soap  bath  similar  to  the  above, 
only  a  small  amount  of  soda  ash  (5  grm.  per  litre)  is  added.  The 
sample  should  be  squeezed  and  twisted  with  the  fingers  in  order  to 
simulate  the  action  of  fulling.  If  the  colour  bleeds  into  the  white, 
the  dye  is  not  fast. 

Acid  Test. — For  woollen  materials  a  sample  should  be  soaked  in 
a  10%  solution  of  sulphuric  add  at  60°,  after  which  it  is  washed  and 
dried.  For  cotton  fibres  acetic  add  at  38°  should  be  used.  The  acid 
test  also  represents  fastness  to  perspiration. 

Alkali  Test. — A  sample  of  the  dyed  material  should  be  steeped  for 
10  min.  in  a  scdution  containing  10  grm.  of  soda  ash  per  litre  at  50°  to 
60°,  washed  and  dried.  This  test  is  sometimes  performed  by  sprink- 
ling the  material  with  milk  of  lime,  allowing  it  to  dry  in  and  then 
brushing  off.  Fastness  to  alkali  represents  resistance  to  action  of 
street  dust,  alkaline  country  air,  etc. 

Stoving  Test. — A  sample  of  the  dyed  material  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  sulphurous  acid  fumes  or  solution  for  several  hours. 

Bleacb  Teat. — A  sample  of  the  dyed  material  is  steeped  for  10  min. 
in  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  at  0.5"  Tw. 

Ironing  Test. — ^A  sample  of  the  dyed  fabric  should  be  slightly 
moistened,  placed  between  3  pieces  of  muslin,  and  pressed  with  a 
hot  iron. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  Test. — Steep  a  sample  of  the  dyed  fabric  for  i 
hour  in  a  cold  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (10  vols.}.  This  is  said 
to  represent  the  fastness  of  a  dye  to  out-door  atmospheric  exposure. 

Water  Test. — ^This  is  applied  exdusively  to  sUk;  a  sample  of  the 
dyed  material  is  twisted  with  white  silk  and  steeped  for  13  hours  in 
cold  distilled  water. 

Rubbing  Test. — A  piece  of  the  dyed  fabric  should  be  vigorously 
rubl)ed  on  a  white  surface  of  paper  or  cloth. 

The  actual  loss  in  colour  observed  under  the  action  of  light  is  difficult 
to  estimate  in  exact  terms.  Lovibond  uses  his  tintometer  for  the 
purpose,  and  some  of  the  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  curves  on 
page  440.     Gebhardt  (J.Soc.  Dyers  and  Cot.,  igio,  36,  173)  proposes 
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to  register  the  general  colour  change  in  terms  of  grey  by  photographing 
the  shades  on  orthochromatic  plates  through  a  filter  corresponding 
to  the  original  shade.  Under  these  conditions  the  true  loss  in  colour 
is  said  to  be  registered,  only  the  rays  reflected  from  any  unchanged 
particles  of  the  colour  registering  themselves  upon  the  plate.  Whether 
these  conditions  are  those  actually  required  is  perhaps  open  to  question. 
Working  under  standard  conditions  of  exposure  to  artificial  light,  and 
with  6-10  standard  shades  of  grey  for  general  comparison,  the  results 
obtained  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  examples: 


DyeitufE 

I            Fibre 

[  Mrthod  o£  rfyeinai  Bnpann  t 

0  Usht  Degne  of  fading 

I»>niimue.. 
Indigo 

JUerceriHd 
1      cotton. 

-Wool. 

]    fs<.%N»Cl.         I.ooh™. 

1   I    l^taS'bSi.     ! 

■        ,%  colour       1  .,<,  ht.. 

1               =■ 

Lovibond  used  a  northern  light;  Gebhardt,  an  artificial  one. 

Moisture  plays  a  very  important  part  in  such  trials  and  its  eSect 
must  in  some  way  be  allowed  for  in  exact  work  of  the  nature  indicated. 
The  infiuence  of  acid,  alkalies,  and  also  effect  the  result,  so  that  the 
actual  conditions  suggested  for  dyeing  by  the  makers  should  be  closely 
followed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  rough  and  ready  method  of  exposing 
to  a  northeni  light  and  estimating  the  loss  of  colour  by  the  eye  is 
adopted  in  practical  dyeing. 

See  also  Heermann's  KolorisHcke  und  TextU-chemische  Unler- 
suchungen,  BerUn,  1903. 

IV.  Chemical  Examination  of  Dyed  Fibres. 

The  recognition  of  artificial  colouring  matters  on  fibres  is  compara- 
tively simple  when  only  one  dye  is  present,  especially  if  no  mordant  has 
been  employed.  But  when  two  or  more  dyes  have  been  used,  either  in 
conjunction  or  succession,  as  is  veiy  frequently  the  case,  the  problem 
becomes  very  complicated,  and  the  difilculty  is  further  increased  when 
the  natural  colouring  matters  and  the  mordants  generally  accompany- 
ing their  use  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

In  many  cases,  the  identification  of  a  dye  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  mordant  present.  Where  the  mordant  is  inorganic, 
its  nature  is  best  ascertained  by  examining  the  ash  left  on  igniting  the 
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fibre.'  Organic  mordants,  such  as  tannin  and  albumin,  are  difficult 
to  lecognisc  in  presence  of  colouring  matters,  and  must  be  sought  for 
by  their  special  reactions.  Fibres  dyed  with  azo  dyestuffs  usually  leave 
but  little  ash  on  ignition,  as  they  require  no  mordant  on  silk  or  wool, 
and  on  cotton  are  usually  &xed  by  means  of  tannin.  On  the  other 
hand,  alizarin  dyes  leave  an  ash  containing  a  notable  quantity  of 
alumina  or  oxides  of  iron  or  copper;  while  the  ash  of  fibres  dyed  with 
cochineal,  brazil-wood,  etc.,  will  be  found  to  contain  either  alumina 
or  oxide  of  tin.  Logwood-black  and  the  wool  dyestufTs  are  mordanted 
with  chromium  and  occasionally  copper,  while  iron  is  a  constituent  of 
some  blacks  and  violets,  as  also  of  prussian-blue,  as  present  in  tannin 
blacks  on  silks.  Lead  is  found  in  chrome -yellow,  and  is  the  base  of 
vennilionette.  Nickel,  vanadium  and  copper  are  now  employed  for 
mordanting  certain  dyes,  and  antimony  is  also  used. 

The  behaviour  of  the  principal  colouring  matters  on  the  fibre  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  described  in  the  special  paragraphs  relating  to 
the  different  dyes.  Detailed  and  tabulated  methods  of  examining 
dyed  fabrics  have  been  published  by  Fol  (/.  CA«ffi.  Soc.,  28,  193), 
Stein  (Zeits.  And.  Chem.,  1840,  9,  520),  Joffre  (Farb.  Must.  Ztit., 
i88a,  301,  496),  and  other  writers.  R.  Martinon  {J.  Soc.  D.  and  Col., 
1887,  3,  134)  has  published  a  scheme  for  the  detection  of  dyes  on 
silk,  and  G.  Dommerque  (Monit.  Scimt.,  1889,  33,  aj)  a  similar 
method  for  the  recognition  of  dyes  on  wool.  A  more  general  tabu- 
lation of  reactions  has  been  published  by  J.  J.  Hummel  {Dyeing  0/ 
Textile  Fabrics),  and  this  has  been  supplemented  by  R.  Lepetit  (/, 
Soc.D.  and  Col.,  1888,  4, 133). 

Knecht  and  Rawson,  and  Lehne,  Rusterholz  and  Millikin  have  also 
published  very  comprehensive  tables. 

Ezanunation  of  Red-dyed  Fibres. — The  red  dyes  are  very 
numerous  and  often  difficult  to  identify,  and  hence  the  following  hints 
may  possibly  be  found  useful  in  special  cases. 

I.  Boiling  alcohol   removes   magenta,  Safranine,  Corallin,  Aurin, 

'  Inorg«nie  mnrdsnti  may  b«  Itated  for  in  the  fDllowiog  manner: 

Chromium: — Ash  yellowisli-or  brownish-green;  on  fusion  wilh  poMssium  chlomte  and 


/ron.-7-A»h  is  reddish-brown  in  coLo 
Coppir,— Dissolve  the  ash  in  hydr 


AlutHimun: — Ash  ii  white;  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
^™b'-^^  ii™iw;  may  be  reduced  to  metallic  globul« 
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Spirit,  Eosins,  Orchil,  Sandal-  and  Bar-wood,  but  does  not  greatly 
aSect  tissues  dyed  with  red  and  claret  azo  dyes,  Acid  Magenta,  Mag- 
dala-Red,  alizarin  and  madder-dyes,  cochineal,  safflower,  brazil-wood, 
lac-dye,  or  kermes,  and  does  not  extract  soluble  eosins  if  well  dyed. 
Furpurin  Is  partially  extracted,  colouring  the  alcohol  red.  Magenta, 
Safranine,  and  Orchil  also  colour  the  alcohol  red,  and  santal-wood 
yellowish-red,  but  the  others  form  yellowish,  brownish,  or  nearly 
colourless  solutions.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  dryness, 
and  treating  the  reddue  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  magenta  yields  a 
yellow  or  brown  solution,  but  Safranine  produces  a  fine  green  colour, 
changing  through  various  tints  by  gradual  addition  of  water, 

3.  Magenta  may  be  distinguished  from  Orchil-red  and  Aurin  by 
treating  the  fibre  with  amyltc  alcohol.  This  is  coloured  bluish-red 
by  magenta,  pink  or  violet  by  Orchil,  and  yellow  by  Aurin.  On  shak- 
ing the  coloured  amylic  alcohol  with  ammonia,  it  is  decolourised  if 
the  dye  be  magenta,  but  the  colour  will  be  unchanged  if  Orchil,  and 
turned  bluish-ied  if  Aurin  be  the  colouring  matter  present. 

3.  Ether  removes  Corallin,  Aurin,  and  eosin  more  or  less  perfectly. 
Tissues  dyed  with  Turkey-red  acquire  a  dull  cberry-red  colour,  and 
the  ether  leaves  a  brilliant  scariet  residue  on  evaporation.  This,  when 
boiled  with  sodium  hydroxide,  yields  a  purplish-blue  solution,  from 
which  adds  precipitate  orange-coloured  flakes  of  alizarin. 

4.  By  boiling  with  ammonia,  Corallin,  Aurin,  and  the  eosins  are 
usually  dissolved  from  the  tissue,  the  liquid  being  coloured  pink  or 
red.'  On  removing  the  tissue  and  agitating  the  liquid  with  ether 
and  an  add,  the  colouring  matters  are  extracted  from  the  aqueous 
liquid,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  ethereal  solution  by  separating  it, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness  or  agitating  with  ammonia.  Safflower 
colours  ammonia  satmon-tlnt.  On  the  azo-reds  ammonia  usually 
has  no  action,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  alizarin  and  magdala 
red.  Fibres  dyed  by  magenta  and  Add  Magenta  are  decolourised, 
and  Safranine  gives  a  pink  soludon.  The  vegetable  colouring  matters 
usually  behave  as  with  sodium  hydroxide. 

5.  On  moistening  the  fibre  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide 
(S  to  Jo%),  the  colour  due  to  rosaniline  is  very  gradually  destroyed. 

■  When  boiled  with  concentrated  solution  of  lodium  hydroxide  (ia-40%).  Bosin  G  gives 
an  oranffe-red  solution,  whicb  on  continued  boilins  becomes  purple,  And  finally  blue,  with 
a  ■tmnvcrrHvn  flii,^rwHif-*      fCriEhn- ]h*  onlnnr  nnr  the  AuoreBcence  is  changed  by  dilution, 

nn  BN,  when  boiled  with  potasstuia 
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Safranine  remains  unchaoged,  but  saSower  is  turned  pale  yellow,  the 
onginal  tint  being  restored  by  an  add.  Cochineal  gives  a  puqrfe 
solution.  Aurin,  Corallin,  and  eodn  behave  as  with  ammonia.  From 
fibres  dyed  with  brazil-wood  sodium  hydroxide  extracts  much  of  the 
dye,  cotton  bdng  almost  decolourised,  and  the  solution  becoming 
bluish-red.  Bar-wood  and  santal-wood  give  no  colour  to  the  liquid, 
but  the  fibre  becomes  purplish.  With  orchil  the  fibre  becomes  bluish- 
purpte,  and  with  Magdala-Red  a  dirty  violet. 

6.  On  treating  the  tissue  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  i.ii),  magenta  is  turned  brown  or  yellow,  but  the  colour  is 
restored  by  washing  with  water.  Hydrochloric  add  does  not  change 
the  colour  of  fibres  dyed  with  Add  Magenta,  but  the  liquid  acquires  a 
faint  bluish-red  colour.  Safranine  is  unchanged  by  dilute  add,  but 
with  strong  add  a  blue  colour  is  produced,  restored  to  red  by  washing 
with  water.  Turkey-red  is  unchanged.  The  azo-reds  are  usually 
(but  not  invariably)  turned  more  or  less  violet,  a  coloured  liquid  being 
extracted.  Of  the  azo  dyes  from  benzidine,  etc.,  fibres  dyed  with 
Congo-Red  are  turned  blue-biaclc  by  hydrochloric  add,  and  Delta-pur- 
purin,  Benzo-purpurin  2  B,  and  Congo-Corinth  give  similar  reactions. 
With  Rhodamine  the  fibreistumeda dirty  brick-red  without  the  liquid 
being  coloured.  The  original  hue  is  restored  by  washing.  The  eosins 
are  turned  yellow  or  brownish -yellow.  Tissues  dyed  with  brazil-wood 
are  turned  bright  orange  by  dilute  add,  and  those  dyed  Corallin,  Aurin 
and  cochineal  yellow.  Ammoniacal  cochineal,  however,  is  unchanged 
by  dilute  add. 

7.  On  boiling  the  tissue  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  aluminium  sul- 
phate the  liquid  will  become  reddish  with  many  dyes,  and  in  the  case  of 
madder-red  or  purpurin  will  show  a  green  fluorescence.  On  adding 
an  equal  measure  of  add  sodium  sulphite  to  the  red  liquid,  the  solution 
will  be  bleached  if  the  dye  be  Magenta,  Safranine,  Corallin,  safflower, 
brazil-wood,  or  santal-wood,  but  not  bleached  if  the  colour  be  due  to 
Orchil,  cochineal,  lac-dye,  or  kermes. 

8.  On  igniting  the  fibre,  the  red  coal-tar  dyes  usually  leave  very 
little  ash,  as  they  require  no  mordant  on  silk  and  wool,  and  on  cotton 
are  usually  fixed  by  means  of  tannin.  On  the  other  hand,  madder-red 
and  pink  leave  an  ash  containing  a  notable  quantity  of  alumina,  and 
the  ash  of  tissues  dyed  with  cochineal  or  brazil-wood,  or  other  dye- 
woods,  will  usually  be  found  to  contain  either  filuniina  or  oxide  of  tin. 

E.  Knecht  (/.  Soc.  D.  and  C,  1905,  396)  tests  fibres  for  Paranitrani- 
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line  Red  by  holding  a  very  small  flame  at  a  distance  of  about  3/4  in- 
below  tbe  fabric  for  a  few  seconds.  ParanitcanUine  Red  is  volatilised 
under  these  conditions  and  deports  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  (or  calico) 
laid  on  the  doth.  Naphthylamine  Red  behaves  similarly,  and  so  does 
indigo,  but  in  this  latter  case  the  deposit  is  of  course  blue.  It  is  some- 
times possible  to  obtain  confirmadon  of  the  dyes  used  on  textile  fibres 
by  examining  the  samples  by  light  from  different  sources;  even  if 
chemical  testa  indicate  that  two  samples  of  material  are  dyed  with  the 
same  dye,  or  dyes,  and  they  give  different  shades  (by  comparison)  in 
gas  light  as  compared  with  daylight,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
dyes  are  not  the  same  in  both  cases.' 

Identification  of  Dyestufis  on  Animal  Fibres.— A  scheme  for  the 
idendfication  of  dyestuSs  on  animal  fibres,  more  especially  on  wool, 
has  been  worked  out  by  A.  G.  Green,  H.  Yeoman  and  J.  R.  Jones 
(J.Soc.  D.  and  C,  1905,  9,  236)  and  is  given  below.  It  depends  in 
the  first  case  on  methods  for  ascertaining  the  dying  properties  of  the 
dye-stuff,  and  then  its  behaviour  when  reduced  by  sodium  hydrosul- 
phite  and  reoxidised,  either  by  the  air  or  by  sodium  persulphate. 

The  following  is  the  general  behaviour  of  various  chemical  groups  of 
dyestuSs  upon  animal  fibres  towards  reduction  and  subsequent 
oxidation: 


Decolourised  by  >odi 


Having  ascertained  both  the  dyeing  group  and  the  chemical  relation- 
ship of  the  colouring  matter,  and  taking  the  shade  also  into  considera- 
tion, the  question  when  only  one  dye  is  present  is  usually  narrowed 

d  in  practiu  though  ih&da  mftlching  in  daylight 
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down  to  a  single  representative  or  to  a  choice  between  a  very  few 
closely  related  dyestufFs.  For  distinguishing  between  these  the  be- 
haviour with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  strong  hydrochloric  add 
can  be  frequently  employed.  In  the  appended  tables  the  sub-division 
of  the  groups  has  been  usually  omitted  as  unnecessary  but  is  given  in  a 
few  instances  (see  Table  II)  in  order  to  illustrate  the  general  method. 
For  additional  confirmation  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  samfrie 
both  as  to  shade  and  reactions  with  a  dyed  pattern  of  the  dyestuff  to 
which  it  is  believed  to  correspond. 

In  a  scheme  of  this  description  some  variation  will  be  foimd  in  the 
sharpness  of  the  indications  with  individual  dyestufFs.  Practice 
and  experience  is  required  before  certainty  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  appended  tables  all  groups  of  dyestufis  were  considered, 
although  in  individual  instances  many  of  them  would  be  at  once  ex- 
cluded on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  material  or  its  shade.  In  such 
cases,  therefore,  the  analytical  scheme  may  be  simpliBed. 

Reagents. 

The  following  reagents  are  employed.  It  is  important  that  they 
should  be  of  the  strength  indicated: 

Dilute  ammonia  (i :  loo).  i  c.c.  cone,  ammonia.  loo  c.c.  water 
(soft  or  distilled). 

Aqueous  alcoholic  ammonia,  i  c.c.  cone,  ammonia.  50  c.c.  strong 
alcohol  or  methylated  spirit.     50  c.c.  water. 

Dilute  acetic  add  {s%)-    5  c.c.  glacial  acetic  add.    95  c.c.  water. 

Dilute  alcohol  (1 :  i).  50  c.c.  strong  alcohol  or  methylated  spirit. 
50  c.c.  water. 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (i :  10)  10  c.c.  cone,  hydrochloric  acid.  100 
c.c.  water. 

Sodium  hydroxide  (lo^j).  10  grm.  solid  sodium  hydroxide  in  100 
c.c.  of  solution. 

Hydrosulphite  A. — A  10%  solution  of  hydrosulphite  NF(Meister) 
or  hydraldite  (Cassella), »'.  e.,  the  formaldehyde  compound  of  sodium 
hydrosulphite.  This  solution,  which  is  slighdy  alkaline,  is  emjdoyed 
in  most  cases.  In  a  few  other  cases,  however,  in  which  the  reduction 
is  more  sluggish  (e.  g.,  azo-yellows),  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
employ  a  slighdy  add  solution.     This  is  termed 

Hydrosulphite  B. — Prepared  by  acidifying  200  c.c.  of  hydrosul- 
phite A  with  1  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
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Persulphate.— A  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  persulphate. 

Sodium  Acetate  (59c)-  5  S^''°-  crystallised  sodium  acetate.  loo 
c.c.  water. 

Procedure. — The  tests  are  performed  in  test-tubes  with  pieces 
of  the  material  about  3/4  inch  to  1  inch  square,  which  arc  covered  with 
about  I  inch  to  1 . 5  inch  of  the  reagent.  The  tests  should  be  carried 
out  exactly  as  described.  In  making  "stripping  tests"  the  degree  of 
stripping  is  judged  by  comparing  the  depth  of  shade  remaining  with 
that  of  the  original  pattern.  .The  colour  of  the  stripping  solution  is 
misleading,  and  can  scarcely  be  relied  upon  as  a  guide.  It  is  found 
advantageous  in  boiling  with  dilute  acetic  acid  and  dilute  ammonia 
to  repeat  the  extraction,  as  a  better  stripping  is  thereby  obtained,  and 
also  with  add  dyestuSs  any  staining  of  the  cotton  by  the  first  strong 
extract  is  avoided.  In  testing  with  dilute  ammonia  or  sodium  acetate, 
the  piece  is  placed  in  a  test-tube  with  a.  somewhat  smaller  piece  of 
white  mercerised  cotton  doth,  and  boiled  for  the  time  prescribed. 
With  pale  shades  the  size  of  the  sample  should  be  increased  and  that 
of  the  cotton  diminished.  The  dilute  ammonia  is  replaced  by  aqueous 
alcoholic  ammonia  in  the  case  of  the  violet  and  black  dyestuffs  (Tables 
III  and  VII),  as  in  these  cases  the  add  dyestuffs  are  less  easily  extracted 
and  the  cotton  is  more  liable  to  be  stained  by  them.  In  making 
reduction  tests,  the  sample  is  boiled  for  from  1/4  to  1  tninute  with 
the  bydrosulphite,  then  rinsed  well  under  the  tap,  and  allowed  to 
lie  on  white  paper  for  an  hour  or  so.  With  most  dyestuffs  which  form 
air-oxidi sable  leuco-compounds,  the  colour  returns  immediately  or  in 
a  few  minutes,  but  with  others  a  longer  time  is  required.  The  reaction 
is  accelerated  by  exposing  the  pattern  to  ammonia  vapour.  If  the 
colour  does  not  return  the  pattern  is  boiled  in  a  test-tube  with  water, 
and  potassium  persulphate  is  added  drop  by  drop,  carefully  avoiding 
an  excess.  If  this  also  fails  to  cause  any  return  of  colour,  the  dyestuff 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  azo-compound.  The  depth  of  the  restored 
colour  varies  greatly  in  different  cases;  while  with  some  dyestuffs  the 
colour  reappears  with  nearly  its  original  depth,  with  others  (probably  on 
account  of  the  greater  solubility  of  their  leuco-compounds)  only  a  light 
shade  may  return.  Safranine  and  its  azo  derivatives  yield  on  reoxida- 
tion  of  the  leuco-compound  a  violet  colour.  This  is  due  to  the  conden- 
sation of  the  leuco -safranine  with  the  formaldehyde  present  in  the 
bydrosulphite  NF, 

The  reactions  given  in  the  annexed  analytical  tables  were  mostly 
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ascertained  upon  wool  fibre,  but  from  a  number  of  tests  which  were 
also  conducted  for  a  comparison  upon  silk,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  latter  fibre  will  exhibit  any  variations  in  behaviour. 

Examination  of  Yellow  or  Orange  Shades. 

(See  Table  L) 

The  fibre  may  be  dyed  with  one  of  the  foUowing  colouring  matters: 
T.  A  basic  acridine  dyestuff,  such  as  Phosphine,  BenzoSavine, 
Kheonine,  Acridine  Yellow,  Acridine  Orange,  Patent  Phosphine,  etc. 

2.  Auramine  O  and  G. 

3.  Thiofiavine  T. 

4.  A  basic  azo  dyestuS,  e.g.,  Chrysoldine,  Tannin  Orange,  New 
Phosphine,  or  Janus  Ydlo#. 

5.  Quinoline  Ydlow,  Uranine,  Eosin  Orange. 

6.  Tartrazin,  Orange  G,  iG,  R,  etc. 

7.  Naphthol  YeUow  S,  Martius  Yellow  (nitro  group). 

8.  Fast  Yellow,  Indian  YeUow,  Azoflavine,  Curcumein  extra, 
Orange  II.,  Metanii  Orange. 

9.  Metanii  Yellow,  Orange  IV. 

10.  Thiofiavine  S,  Chromine,  Primultne,  Chloramine  Yellow, 
Chloro-phenine,  Diamine  Fast  Yellow  B  or  FF,  Thlazole  Yellow, 
Clayton  Yellow,  etc.  (thlazole  group).    Also  turmeric. 

11.  Curcumin  S,  Direct  Yellows,  Stilbene  Yellows,  Naphthamine 
Yellows,  Mikado  Yellows,  Diphenyl  Citronin,  Mikado  Oranges,  etc. 
(stilbene  group). 

13.  Chrysophenin  Yellow,  Chrysaniin,  Carbazol  Yellow,  Cresotin 
Yellow,  Diamine  Yellows,  Benzo  Orange,  Congo  Orange,  Diamine 
Orange,  Pluto  Orange,  Dianil  Orange,  Toluylene  Yellow  and  Orange, 
Pyramine  Orange,  etc.  (azo  group). 

13.  Fustic,  quercitron,  or  weld  (on  Al  or  Cr),  alizarin  Yellow  A, 
Galloflavine,  etc. 

14.  Alizarin  Orange. 

15.  A  mordant  azo  dyestuff,  such  as  Alizarin  Yellow  G  and  R, 
Anthracene  Yellow  C,  Flavazol,  Diamond  Flavine,  Metachrome 
Yellow,  Metachrome  Orange,  Chrome  Orange,  etc. 
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Examination  of  Red  Shades. 

(See  Table  II.) 

The  fibre  may  be  dyed  with  one  of  the  following  colouring  matters: 

1.  A  basic  red  or  pink  of  the  pyrone  group,  such  as  Rhodamines, 
Irisamine,  Anisoline,  Pyronines,  Rhodines,  etc. 

2.  A  basic  red  of  the  azine  group,  such  a.s  Safranine,  Indtiline  Scar- 
let, Rhoduline  Red,  Rhoduline  Pink,  etc. 

3.  A  basic  red  of  the  triphenylmetbane  group,  e.g.,  Magenta,  Isoni- 
bine,  Fuchsine,  Cerise,  etc. 

4.  A  basic  azo  dyestuff,  e.g.,  Janus  Red. 

5.  A  soluble  red  wood,  such  as  brazil-wood,  Lima  wood,  peach 
wood,  etc. 

6.  A  phenolic  dyestuff  of  the  pyrone  group,  e.g.,  Eosin,  Phloxin, 
Erythrosin,  Safrosin,  Rose  Bengal,  etc. 

7.  An  acid  dyestuff  of  the  pyrone  group,  such  as  Fast  Add  Fosin, 
Fast  Acid  Phloxine,  Acid  Rhodamine,  Add  Rosamine,  etc. 

8.  An  add  azine,  e.g.,  Azocarmine,  or  Rosindulines. 

9.  Acid  magenta  (triphenylmethane  group). 

10.  An  acid  azo  scarlet  or  azo  red,  such  as  Xylidine  Scarlet,  Palatine 
Scarlet,  Fast  Reds,  Bordeaux,  Cloth  Reds,  Azofuchsine,  Lanafuchsine, 
Sorbin  Red,  Chromotropes  (unchromed),  etc. 

11.  Cochineal  Scarlet  (tin  mordant). 
13.  Orchil  (cudbear). 

13.  A  salt  dyestufi,  such  as  Diamine  Scariet,  Diamine  Red,  Benzo- 
purpurin,  Hessiaji  Purple,  Rosophenlne,  Erica,  Geranines,  Anthracene 
Red,  Bordeaux  extra,  etc. 

14.  Cochineal  crimson  (Al  mordant). 

15.  Alizarin  Reds  or  Add  Alizarin  Reds. 

16.  An  insoluble  red  wood,  such  as  camwood  or  barwood. 

17.  A  mordant  azo  colour. 

Examination  of  Violet  or  Purple  Shades. 

(See  Table  III.) 
The  fibre  may  be  dyed  with  one  of  the  following: 
1.  A  basic  violet  of  the  azine,  oxazine,  or  thiazine  groups,  such  as 
Neutral   Violet,    Rhoduline  Violet,   Rosolane,   Iris  Violet,   Tannin 
Heliotrope,  Methylene  Violet,  etc. 
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2.  A  basic  violet  of  the  triphenyimethane  group,  such  as  Methyl 
Violet,  Crystal  Violet,  Benzyl  Violet,  Reglna  Purple,  etc. 

3.  An  acid  violet  of  the  pyrone  group,  i.e.,  Fast  .Acid  Violets  or 
Viol  amines. 

4.  An  acid  violet  of  the  triphenyimethane  group,  i.e.,  Acid  Violets, 
Formyl  Violets,  etc. 

5.  An  alkali  violet  of  the  triphenyimethane  group. 

6.  A  red  shade  soluble  blue  (triphenyimethane  group.) 

7.  An  acid  colour  of  the  azine,  oxazine,  or  thiazine  groups,  such  as 
Induline  or  Fast  Blue  R. 

8.  An  add  azo  colour,  such  as  Lanacyl  Violet,  Victoria  Violet,  etc. 

9.  A  salt  dyestuff,  such  as  Hessian  Violet,  Diamine  Violet,  Oxa- 
mine  Violet,  Benzo  Fast  Violet,  Columbia  Violet,  Oxydiamine  Violet, 
Chlorantine  Violet,  etc. 

10.  Gallon. 

11.  Alizarin  on  iron  or  chromium  mordant. 

12.  Alizarin    bordeaux. 

13.  Mordant  dyestuffs  of  the  oxazine  group,  such  as  Gallocyanine, 
Prune,  Celestine  Blue,  etc. 

14.  Chrome  Violet  (mordant  dyestuff  of  triphenyimethane  group). 

15.  Mordant  azo  colours. 

Exatninatioa  of  Blue  Shades. 


The  fibre  may  be  dyed  by  one  of  the  following  colouring  matters: 
I.  Basic  dyestuff  of  the  azine,  oxa^ne,  or  thiazine  group,  such  as 

Methylene  Blue,  Nile  Blue,  Capri  Blue,  Cresyl  Blue,  Meldola's  Blue, 

etc. 

3.  A  basic  safranine-azo  colour,  e.g.,  Indoine  or  Janus  Blue. 

3.  A  basic  dyestuff  of  the  triphenyimethane  group,  such  as  Victoria 
Blue,  Night  Blue,  Brilliant  Milling  Blue  B,  etc. 

4.  Logwood  Blue. 

5.  Indigo  extract  or  indigo  carmine  (indigo  sulphonic  acids). 

6.  Thiocarmine  (thiazine  group). 

7.  Prussian  blue. 

a.  A  "wool"  blue  (triphenyimethane  group). 

9.  A  dyestuff  of  the  "patent  blue"  class,  such  as  patent  blues  V  A, 
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or  N,  Cyanol,  Cyanine,  Ketone  Blues,  Erioglaucine,  etc.  (triphenyl- 
methane  group). 

lo.  A  soluble  or  alkali  blue  (Rosaniline  Blue). 

IT.  An  acid  azo  blue,  such  as  Lanacyl  Blue,  Azo  Acid  Blue,  Azo 
Merino  Blue,  Azo  Navy  Blue,  etc. 

12.  Add  Alizarin  Blues  (without  mordant),  such  as  Alizarin  Sapbi- 
rol,  Alizarin  Irisole,  Alizarin  Astrole. 

13.  A  salt  dyestuff,  such  as  Diamine,  Benzo,  Chicago  or  Dianil 
Blues,  Sulphone  Cyanines,  etc. 

14.  Indigo. 

15.  An  Alizarin  Cyanine  or  Anthracene  Blue. 

16.  An  Alizarin  Blue  (anthraquinonequinolines). 

17.  Brilliant  Alizarin  Blue  (ihiadne  group). 

18.  Gallocyanines,  Gallamlne  Blue,  Celestine  Blue,  Prune,  etc. 
(oxazine  group). 

19.  Chrome  Blue  (triphenyl methane  group). 

20.  A  mordant  azo  dyestufi,  such  as  Cyprus  Blue,  Peri  Wool  Blue, 
Anthracene  Chrome  Blue,  Chromotrope  Blue,  etc. 

Examination  of  Green  Shades. 

(See  Table  V.) 

Green  shades  are  frequently  dyed  with  mixtures  of  yellow  and  blue 
dyestuffs  (see  Tables  I  and  IV).  The  following  single  dyestuffs  also 
come  into  consideration: 

I.  A  basic  safranine-azo  colour,  such  as  Janus  Green  or  Diazine 
Green. 

3.  A  basic  azine,  thiazine,  or  oxazine,  such  as  Fast  Green  M, 
Azine  Green,  Capri  Green,  Methylene  Green,  etc. 

3.  A  basic  triphenyl  methane  dyestufi,  such  as  Malachite  Green, 
Methyl  Green,  Brilliant  or  Ethyl  Green,  Solid  Green,  Setoglaucine,  etc. 

4.  An  acid  azine,  oxazine,  or  thiazine,  such  as  Azine  Green  S. 

5.  An  acid  triphenyl  methane  dyestuff,  such  as  Acid  Green,  Light 
Green,  Guinea  Green,  Wool  Green,  Neptune  Green,  Naphthalene 
G  reen,  etc. 

6.  An  acid  azo  colour,  e.g.,  a  mixture  of  an  Azo  Blue  and  an  Azo 
Yellow. 

7.  A  salt  dyestuff,  such  as  Diamine  Green,  Coljimbia  Green, 
Cbloramine  Green,  Benzo  Green,  etc. 
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8.  Ccenilein,  Alizarin  Green  S. 

9-  Alizarin  Cyanine  Greens,  Alizarin  Viridine, 

10.  Alizarin  Green  G  or  B  (ozazine  group). 

11.  Nitroso  mordant  dyestuffs,  e.g.,  Gambine  Y,  R,  and  B,  Dioxine, 
Dark  Green,  and  Naphthol  Green. 

12.  Azo  mordant  dyestuffa,  such  as  Diamond  Green  and  Chrome 
Patent  Green. 

Examination  of  Brown  Shades. 

(See  Table  VI.) 
Brown  shades  are  usually  dyed  with  mixtures  of  dyestuffs,  such  as 
reds,  oranges,  blues,  and  greens.  Even  the  brown  dyestuffs  issued  by 
the  colour  manufacturers  are  to  a  large  extent  mixtures.  The  following 
scheme  is  applicable  to  single  dyestuffs  or  to  mixtures  composed  of  two 
or  more  dyestuffs  of  the  same  group.  If  dyestuffs  of  different  groups 
are  present  {i.e.,  an  azo  orange  with  a  blue  of  the  tiiph en yl methane 
series),  the  respective  tables  must  be  consulted.  The  following  single 
dyestuffs  come  into  consideration: 

I .  Basic  browns,  such  as  Bismarck  Srown  or  Vesuvine, 
a.  Add   azo   colours,  such   as   Acid  Brown  R,  Fast  Brown   O,' 
Resorcin  Brown,  Naphthylamine  Brown,  etc. 

3.  Salt  dyestuffs  of  the  azo  group,  such  as  Diamine  Browns,  Benzo 
Browns,  Congo  Browns,  Hessian  Browns,  Columbia  Browns,  Tolylene 
Browns,  Dianil  Browns,  Sulphone  Browns,  etc. 

4.  Salt  dyestuffs  of  the  stilbene  group,  e.g.,  Mikado  Browns. 
J.  Antbragallol  (Anthracene  Brown). 

6.  Cutch. 

7.  Chromogen. 

8.  Mordant  azo  colours,  such  as  Anthracene  Acid  Browns,  Acid 
Anthracene  Brown,  Palatine  Chrome  Brown,  Add  Chrome  Brown, 
Diamond  Brown,  Metachrome  Brown,  etc.    Also  Manganese  Brown. 

Examination  of  Blacks  and  Greys. 

(See  Table  VII.) 
The  fibre  may  be  dyed  by  one  of  the  following: 

1.  A  basic  black  or  grey,  such  as  Diazine  Black,  Janus  Black, 
Methylene  Grey,  etc. 

2.  An   acid    black,    such    as   Naphthol    Black,    Naphthylamine 
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Black,  Palatine  Black,  Nerol,  Anthracene  Black,  Azo  Acid  Black, 
A20  Merino  Black,  etc. 

3.  A  salt  dyestuff,  such  as  Union  Black,  Half-wool  Black,  Col- 
umbia Black,  Diamine  Blacks,  Dianil  Blacks,  Carbide  Blacks,  etc. 

4.  A  mordant  azo  dyestuff,  such  as  Anthracene  Chrome  Blacks, 
Palatine  Chrome  Black,  Chromotropes,  Chromate  Black,  Acid  Chrome 
Blacks,  etc. 

S-  A  "vatted"  black  (indigo  and  logwood). 

6.  Logwood  black  on  chromium  mordant. 

7.  Logwood  black  on  iron  mordant  or  Bonsor's  black. 

8.  Naphthazarin,  Alizarin  Blacks,  or  Alizarin  Blue  Black  SW 
(naphthoquinone  group). 

9.  Diamond  Blacks. 

10.  Alizarin  Cyanine  Black  (anthraquinone  group). 

1 1 .  Aniline  black. 

Mixtures. — If  a  mixture  consists  of  two  or  mote  dyestuSs  of  the 
same  chemical  and  dyeing  group,  it  will  behave  as  a  whole  similarly 
to  a  single  dyestuff,  though  sufficient  differences  may  exist  in 
the  rate  of  solution  or  of  attack  by  the  group  reagents  to  render  it 
possible  to  distinguish  or  even  to  separate  the  constituents.  Thus  a 
green  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  an  add  Azo  Yellow  with  an  Add  Azo 
Blue  will  be  distinguishable  upon  careful  reduction  with  hydrosulpbite, 
since  the  Azo  Blue  will  be  reduced  first,  and  the  shade  will  therefore 
change  from  gre«i  to  yellow  before  it  is  decolourised.  Neither  colour 
will  return  on  oxidation.  Further,  if  such  a  compoundshade  be  extracted 
fractionally  with  dilute  ammonia,  the  yellow  is  generally  stripped 
first,  and  may  be  transferred  to  another  piece  of  wool  for  subsequent 
tests.  Mixtures  of  colours  belonging  to  different  groups  will  usually 
exhibit  at  once-thdr  diverse  composition.  For  example,  a  navy  blue 
shade  dyed  with  Patent  Blue  and  an  Azo  Orange  will,  upon  reduction, 
first  change  to  bright  blue,  then  become  colouriess,  and  upon  reoxida- 
tion  with  persulphate  the  blue  alone  will  return.  If  a  mixture  of  an 
azine,  oxazine,  or  thiazine  dyestuff  with  a  triphenylmethane  colour  has 
been  employed,  only  the  first  will  return  upon  exposure  of  the  leuco- 
compound  to  air,  the  latter  being  also  restored  upon  treatment  with 
persulphate.  Fractional  extraction  of  the  fibre  with  dilute  alcohol  or 
dilute  acetic  add  can  also  be  employed  in  many  cases  to  effect  a  separa- 
tion or  partial  separation  of  the  dyestuffs,  the  extracted  colour  being 
then  transferred  to  fresh  wool  or  silk  and  separately  tested. 
Vol.  v.— 33 
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Recognition  of  the  Constituents  Dyes  of  Compound  Shades.— 
The  following  hints,  chiefly  by  G.  Dommerque  {Monti.  Scienl.,  1889, 
33)  25)1  iD^y  ^^  given  as  an  example  of  the  metiiods  which  have  been 
adopted  for  identifying  the  constituents  of  mixed  dyes  on  wool. 

Garnet  shades  contain  red  as  the  predominating  constituent.  Bright 
garnets  are  a  miiture  of  yellow  and  red.  In  examining  them,  moisten 
the  fibre  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  turned  yellow,  the  yellow  constit- 
uent was  Manchester  Yellow  (dinitro-cresol),  this  being  the  only 
yellow  which  is  dyed  in  a  neutral  bath,  and  which  does  not  precipitate 
the  salts  of  rosaniline.  If  on  application  of  hydrochloric  add  the 
shade  becomes  slightly  bluer,  the  colour  is  possibly  produced  from 
Acid-Magenta  and  Naphthol- Yellow  or  Chrysoln;  while  if  it  turn 
Violet,  Acid-Magenta  and  orange  IV  (or  an  allied  orange  or  yellow  azo- 
dye)  are  indicated.  Some  bright  garnet  shades  lose  their  red  colour 
when  moistened  with  ammonia,  yellow  remaining.  The  rarely  occur- 
ring shades  produced  with  Bordeaux  and  Amaranth  are  not  altered  by 
ammonia,  but  become  violet-blue  or  blue  when  touched  with  sulphuric 
add. 

Maroons  and,  compound-red  shades  are  examined  by  moistening 
the  fibre  with  ammonia.  If  it  become  green,  the  fibre  was  probably 
dyed  with  a  mixture  of  Add-Magcnta  and  sulphonated  indigo.  If 
turned  yellow,  the  same  portion  of  fibre  should  be  slighdy  washed  and 
treated  with  hydrochloric  add,  when  if  the  yellow  become  violet.  Orange 
IV  or  other  azo-orange  or  yellow  is  indicated;  while  if  rendered  slightly 
blue,  Chrysoln  or  Naphthol- Yellow  is  the  probable  yellow  constituent. 
If  the  yellow  colour  produced  by  ammonia  remain  unchanged  on 
subsequent  treatment  with  hydrochloric  add,  the  presence  of  Acid 
Green,  Add-Violet,  and  Add-Magenta  is  probable.  '  If  Orange  IV  be 
also  present,  the  fibre  becomes  reddish -violet  with  hydrochloric  add. 
If  the  colour  be  unaffected,  or  simply  rendered  paler  by  treatment 
with  ammonia,  the  dye  may  be  either  a  mixture  of  an  azo-red,  indigo 
and  Orange  IV,  in  which  case  it  becomes  slightly  violet  with  hydro- 
chloric add  (if  this  add  produces  no  change,  Chrysoln  is  probably 
present);  or  logwood,  becoming  red  with  hydrochloric  add.  If  dyed 
with  a  mixture  of  logwood  and  Orange  IV,  acid  changes  the  colour  to 
violet-red  or  garnet. 

Scarlets. — Cochineal-scarlets  arc  turned  violet  by  alkali  hydroxides, 
and  the  ash  contains  tin;  alkalies  turn  some  artificial  scariets  yellow. 

Dark  Blues  and  Purples. — Complete  decolourisarion  on  moistening 
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the  fibre  with  ammonia  points  to  a  probable  mixture  of  Add-Green, 
.  Add -Violet,  and  Acid-Magenta,  If  the  red  be  removed  from  the  fibre 
and  the  blue  left,  the  latter  is  probably  indigo  and  the  fortner  Add- 
Magenta.  If  the  shade  become  slightly  pale  the  dye  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  indigo  and  an  azo-red,  in  which  case  the  shade  will  not  be 
appredably  changed  on  further  testing  the  fibre  with  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  add.  Logwood  will  colour  the  add  red,  and  the  ash 
will  contain  chromium.  In  shades  produced  by  mixtures  of  logwood, 
sulphonated  indigo,  and  Add- Magenta  or  an  azo-red,  the  constituents 
are  difficult  to  identify. 

Dark  Greens.— It  only  the  yellow  remain  on  moistening  the  tissue 
with  ammonia,  a  mixture  of  Add-Green  and  Add- Violet  with  Naphthol- 
Yellow  may  be  suspected.  Should  the  shade  if  changed  become 
paler,  the  fibre  is  moistened  with  hydrochloric  add,  when  log- 
wood will  colour  the  add  red.  If  the  fibre  becomes  red  or  violet-red 
and  the  ash  contains  chromium,  the  yellow  constituent  is  probably 
fustic.  If,  on  treatment  with  the  add,  the  yellow  disappears  and  the 
blue  remains,  a  mixture  of  indigo  with  Naphthol-Yellow  may  be 
present. 

Olives,  when  moistened  with  ammonia,  turn  yellow  if  dyed  with 
ft  mixture  containing  Add-Green  and  Add-Violet,  and  on  treating  the 
fibre  with  hydrochloric  add  it  will  become  garnet  if  the  ydlow  constit- 
uen  tbe  Orange  IV,  and  yellow-brown  if  it  be  Chrysoin.  Olives  con- 
taining indigo  become  slightly  bluer  with  ammonia. 

Mode  colours  are  liable  to  contain  a  great  variety  of  dyes,  perhaps 
the  most  common  being  Orchil-substitutes  (azo-reds),  azo-oranges, 
and  Add- Magenta. 

Tables  of  Reactions  of  Dyed  Fibres. 

The  following  tables,  originally  given  by  B.  Martinon  (Soc.  Dyers, 
3,  114)  for  the  recognition  of  dyes  on  silk,  involve  the  use  of  certain 
reagents,  such  as  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  and  nitrous  add, 
which  are  not  in  such  general  use.     The  reagents  employed  are: 

Sodium  Hydroxide  Solution. — i  part  in  10  of  water. 

Hydrochloric  Acid. — Add  of  1.16  sp.  gr.  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water. 

Calcium  Hypochlorite. — 40  grm.  of  bleaching  powder  dissolved  in 
I  litre  of  water  and  the  liquid  filtered. 
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Nitrous  Acid. — ao  grm.  of  sodium  nitrite  and  15  grm.  of  sulphuric 
add  (sp.  gr.  1.845}  ^^  respectively  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  water. 
Equal  volumes  of  these  solutions  are  mixed  when  required. 

Potassium  Cyanide. — 50  grm.  in  i  litre  of  water. 

Nitric  Acid. — Acid  of  1.33  sp.  gr.  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water. 

Sodium  Carbonate. — i  part  of  the  salt  in  10  parts  of  water. 

From  10  to  15  c.c.  of  the  required  reagent  should  be  placed  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  the  silk  to  be  tested  immersed  in  it,  and  the  change 
of  colour  observed.  After  a  or  3  minutes,  the  silk  is  taken  out  and 
well  washed.  Another  portion  of  the  silk  should  be  simultaneously 
placed  in  dear  water,  in  order  that  any  change  in  colour  by  the  action 
the  reagent  may  be  better  observed.  To  ensure  absolute  certainty, 
it  is  also  advisable  to  dye  a  piece  of  dean  silk  with  the  detected  dye,  and 
to  repeat  the  experiments  on  this  from  the  beginning. 

G.  Dommerque  haspuUished  {J .Soc.Chem.  Ind.,%,  216)  a  system- 
atic method  of  recognising  dyes  on  wool.  In  some  cases  different 
observers  have  given  different  reactions  for  the  same  dyestufi;  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  reactions  for  d'-es  on  the  fibres  are  still  in  rather 
an  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  condition,  leavingmuch  to  be  desired 
in  this  direction.  The  results  obtained  should  always  be  checked  by 
comparison  with  the  suspected  dye  or  dyes. 

The  tables  of  Hummel,  Lehne  and  others,  already  referred  to, 
together  constitute  the  most  complete  description  of  the  reactions  of 
dyes  on  fibres  yet  compiled,  and  as  the  present  section  would  be  im- 
perfect if  these  reactions  were  omitted,  they  are  given  in  a  compilation 
with  a  few  modifications  from  the  above  references  in  the  following 
pages. 
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5l6  ANALYSIS  OF  COLOUKIKG  UATEKIALS. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  DYESTUFFS  OR  VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

A  scheme  for  this  puipose  by  A.  G.  Green  and  his  pupils,  is  re- 
produced for  the  greater  part  below. 

Owing  to  the  continuous  production  of  new  dyestuffs  these  ate  not, 
however,  complete.  For  the  identification  of  sulphide  dyestuffs  the 
test  with  stannous  chloride  is  used,  but  it  must  be  applied  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  general  properties  of  the  dyes,  as  other  substances,  includ- 
ing many  salt  dyestuffs  (sodium  salts  of  sulphonic  adds)  arc  said  to 
yield  hydrogen  sulphide  under  the  sa,me  conditions. 

Reagents. 

Weak  Ammonia. — i  c.c.  ammonia  {,880)  to  100  c.c.  of  distilled 
water. 

Dilate  Soditmi  Hydroxide. — 10  grm.  sodium  hydroxide  in  100  c.c. 
water. 

Saline  Sodium  Hydroxide. — 10  c.c.  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
(35  to  40%  NaOH)  to  100  c.c.  saturated  solution  of  common  salt. 

Fonnic  Acid  90%. — Ordinary  commercial  strength. 

Weak  Fonnic  Acid. — i  cc.  formic  acid  90%  to  100  c.c.  distilled 
water. 

Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid.— 5  c.c  hydrochloric  acid  (30%)  to 
100  c.c.  of  water. 

Soap  Solution.~io  grm.  soap  in  300  cc.  of  water. 

Tannin  Solution.— 10  grm.  tannin  and  10  grm.  sodium  acetate  in 
100  c.c.  of  water. 

Bleaching  Powder  Solution. — Fresh  solution  at  50°  Tw. 

Hydrosulphite  A  (same  as  for  wool). — 10%  solution  of  hydrosul- 
phite  NF  or  of  hydralite,  or  a  s%  solution  of  hydrosulphite  NF  cone, 
or  of  rongalite  (formaldehyde  compounds  of  hydrosulphurous  or  of 
sulphoxylic  adds). 

Hydrosulphite  B  (same  as  for  wool). — The  preceding  sligbdy 
acidified  by  addition  of  i  c.c.  glacial  acetic  add  to  300  cc.  of  solution. 

Hydrosulphite  X. — Dissolve  50  grm.  of  rongalite  or  hydrosulphite 
NF  cone,  in  135  c.c.  of  hot  water.  Grind  i  grm.  of  anthraquinone 
(precipitated  not  sublimed)  to  a  fine  powder,  and  reduce  to  a  smooth 
paste  with  a  little  of  the  rongalite  solution.  Add  this  paste  to  the  re- 
maning solution  hot,  and  heat  the  whole  for  i  or  3  minutes  at  about 
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90°.  Then  dilute  with  cold  water  to  500  c.c.  and  after  standing  till 
cold  add  t .  5  C.C.  of  gladal  acetic  add.  Keep  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle 
with  greased  stopper.  The  reagent  should  be  tested  occasionally  by 
trying  its  efEect  on  cotton  dyed  with  a-Naphtbylamine  Bordeaux,  which 
should  be  fully  discharged  after  boiling  for  i  or  2  minutes.  The 
anthraquinone  may  be  replaced  by  ;?-hydroxyanthraquinone,  which 
can  be  employed  in  the  same  way  or  previously  dissolved  in  a  little 
alcohol  before  It  is  added  to  the  hytlrosulphitc.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  giving  a  dearer  solution,  but  is  not  so  generally  available.  The 
presence  of  the  anthraquinone  greatly  increases  the  reducing  power 
of  this  solution. 

Persulphate  Solution. — A  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
persulphate,  or  a  3%  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate. 

Acid  Stannous  Chloride. — loo  grm.  stannous  chloride  to  100  c.c. 
hydrochloric  add  (30%)  and  50  c.c.  water.  In  testing  for  sulphide 
colours  this  reagent  may  be  replaced  if  desired  by  a  strong  solution  of 
titanous  chloride. 

Procedure. 

General. — All  the  tests  are  performed  in  test-tubes,  usually 
with  pieces  of  material  about  0.5  in.  to  0.75  in.  square  which  are 
covered  with  from  i.j  to  3  in.  of  the  reagent.  The  degree  of  strip- 
ping is  judged  by  comparing  the  depth  of  shade  remaining  against 
that  of  the  original  pattern.  The  colour  of  the  stripping  solution  is 
misleading,  and  can  scarcely  be  relied  upon  as  a  guide.  In  testing  the 
colours  of  calico  prints  the  particular  shades  should  be  cut  out  and  the 
reactions  tried  upon  them  separatdy.  With  cotton  and  wool  or  cotton 
and  silk  unions  the  weft  is  separated  from  the  cotton  warp  and  both 
submitted  to  examination.  Doubt  may  exist  as  to  how  a  particular 
shade  should  be  dassified,  whether,  for  instance,  a  reddish-blue  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  blue  of  a  violet.  In  such  cases  the  tables  referring  to 
both  shades  should  be  employed.  The  same  remark  applies  to  possible 
mixtures;  thus  in  examining  a  certain  green  shade,  both  the  yellow  and 
the  blue  tables  may  require  to  be  used.  To  distinguish  between  indi- 
vidual dyestufFs  of  the  same  group,  the  reactions  toward  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  sodium  hydroxide,  etc.,  may  be  employed,  as  published 
in  the  tables  given  in  this  book  on  pages  540  to  621,  and  those  of  Lange, 
Gnehm,  Herrmann,  and  others.  For  additional  confirmation  it  is  well 
to  compare  the  sample  both  as  to  shade  and  reactions  with  a  dyed 
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pattern  of  the  colouring  matter  or  colouring  matters  to  which  it  is 
believed  to  correspond. 

In  many  instances  the  analydcal  procedure  may  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied by  exclusion  of  dyestuffs,  the  presence  of  which  is  rendered  improb- 
able or  impossible  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  e.g.,  by 
the  fibre,  shade,  or  mode  of  application  of  the  colour. 

Stripping  Test  for  Acid  Colours. — A  few  salt  dyestuffs  are  partially 
stripped  by  weak  ammonia,  and  may  thus  give  rise  to  the  impression 
that  they  are  acid  colours.  To  avoid  this  error  it  is  advisable  to  add 
a  small  piece  of  white  cotton  when  carrying  out  the  test.  If  the  dye- 
stuff  is  an  add  one,  the  cotton  is  either  not  tinted  or  becomes  white  on 
boiling  a  second  time  with  weak  ammonia. 

Transference  of  Basic  Colours  to  Wool. — The  tannin  mordant 
is  first  removed,  as  in  testing  for  a  basic  colour,  by  boiling  the  pattern 
for  half  a  minute  with  saline  sodium  hydroxide.  It  is  then  well 
washed  to  remove  all  alkali,  and  is  boiled  with  a  piece  of  white  wool 
(half  the  size  of  the  cotton  or  less)  in  a  little  plain  water  for  i  or  a 
minutes.  In  most  cases  the  dye  base  leaves  the  cotton  almost  entirely, 
and  dyes  the  wool  a  full  shade.  If  the  colour  does  not  develop  on  the 
wool  I  or  a  drops  of  weak  formic  acid  (i :  100}  may  be  added.  In  the 
case  of  a  few  dyestuffs  which  are  more  difficult  to  strip  (e.  g.,  basic 
greys),  it  is  necessary  to  extract  the  colour  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
add  (1:30),  carefully  neutralising  the  extract  with  ammonia  before 
adding  the  wool. 

Transference  of  Acid  Colours  to  Wool. — The  cotton  is  boiled 
with  a  small  piece  of  wool  and  weak  formic  add  (i :  100). 

Tannin  Test  for  Basic  Colours. — Add  a  few  drops  of  tannin 
solution  to  the  formic  add  extract.  Shake  well,  and  if  the  predpitate 
does  not  form  at  once  dlow  to  stand  a  few  minutes.  Some  colouring 
matters,  such  as  the  rhodamines,  gallocyanines,  and  chrome  colours 
of  the  rosaniline  series  (which  contain  carboxy!  or  hydroxyl  groups 
in  addit'oD  to  basic  groups)  only  predpitate  slowly,  while  the  predpi- 
tate, being  more  findy  divided,  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see. 

Bleeding  Test  for  Salt  Dyestuffs.— In  testing  for  salt  dyestuffs 
by  the  bleeding  test,  the  sample  is  placed  in  a  test-tube  together  with  a 
smaller  piece  of  white  mercerised  cotton  doth  and  boiled  with  1%  soap 
soludon  for  about  a  minute.  The  soap  solution  may  also  be  replaced 
by  a  5%  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Lead  Acetate  Test  for  Sulphide  Colours. — The  sample  is  just 
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covered  with  acid  stannous  chloride  solution.  The  mouth  of  the  test- 
tube  is  closed  by  a  cap  of  filter-paper  closely  wrapped  round  it,  into  the 
centre  of  which  is  placed,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  one  drop  of  lead 
acetate  solution.  The  contents  of  the  test-tube  are  slowly  heated  to  the 
boiling-point  when  a  blackish -brovi'n  stain  of  lead  sulphide  appears  if  a 
sulphide  colour  is  present.  The  brown  spot  will  again  disappear 
on  boiling  the  solution  longer,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  lead 
sulphide  by  the  hydrochloric  add  evolved.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  error  through  extraneous  sulphur  present  on  the  cotton, 
the  pattern  may  be  previously  boiled  with  10%  sodium  hydroxide. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  indications  of  the  suiptiide 
dyestufFs  are  rendered  less  sharp  by  this  latter  treatment.  It  is  im- 
portant to  pay  special  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  test-tubes 
employed  for  this  test,  as  it  is  found  that  tubes  which  have  been  pre- 
viously used  for  hydrosulphite  reductions  acquire  a  thin  invisible 
deposit  of  sulphur  upon  their  walls,  which  on  boiling  with  stannous 
chloride  gives  rise  to  hydrogen  sulphide  and  thus  may  lead  to  error. 

Reduction  and  Reozidation  Tests. — The  reduction  with  hydro- 
sulphite  X  is  carried  out  by  boiling  the  sample  with  the  reagent  for 
from  0.5  to  2  minutes.  The  azines,  thiazines,  oxazines,  etc.,  and 
most  of  the  azo  dyestuffs  are  fully  reduced  in  about  half  a  minute,  but 
the  insoluble  azo  colours  and  some  salt  dyestuSs  require  from  i  to  3 
minutes  to  complete  their  reduction.  In  testing  the  reoxidisability 
by  air,  the  reduced  sample  should  be  exposed  to  the  fumes  from  an 
ammonia  bottle,  which  in  many  cases  accelerate  oxidation. 
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Vat  Dyes. — On  account  of  their  increasing  importance  the  reac- 
tions of  these  dyes  are  given  here  in  detail  in  the  following  tables. 

The  so-called  Helindone  or  derived  indigo  colours  give  extremely 
fast  shades.  When  their  presence  is  suspected  the  following  tests 
(Buckley,  /.  Soc.  D.  and  Col.,  1910,  36,  58)  will  help  to  identify  them. 
On  account  of  their  high  price  they  will  be  chiefly  found  on  fancy 
materials  which  have  to  stand  bleaching  and  severe  washing: 


Indigo  MLBAB. Fibi 


Indigo  HLB/]  B Fibre  oUve-arc«a IntceH  bl 

Indigo  ULB/iB Fibre  gnen Intense  bl 

Helindone  Oruiae  R Colour  (tripp«d  to  A  thin     lightly    i 


lindone  Yellow  jGN  . . 
lindone  Brown  G 


Colour  becoma  much  light-      Insduble. 
Fi^  stmw  coloured. ......     V«v  slightly  & 


HtlindOTM  Scmrlet  8 01iv< 

Helindone  Put  Scarlet  R Rede 


The  vat  dyes  are  all  members  of  3  classes. 

(a)  The  anthracene  class.  These  require  in  their  application  a 
strongly  alkaline  bath  and  are,  therefore,  confined  to  cotton  dyeing; 
(b)  the  indigoid  class  which  are  applicable  for  both  wool  and 
cotton  and  (c)  the  recently  introduced  indocarbon- group  which  have 
not  yet  been  examined.  These,  like  indigo  itself,  can  be  sublimed  from 
the  fibre  forming  coloured  vapours.  Green  and  Frank  (/.  S.  D.  and 
C,  1910,  26,  83)  propose  the  following  scheme  for  the  general  identi- 
fication of  these  dyes  of  the  (a)  and  (b)  classes. 

I.  Boil  the  fibre  for  about  a  minute  with  " hydrosulphite  X." 
The  indigoid  dyestufis  are  reduced  to  colourless  or  pale  yellow  leuco 
compounds  from  which  the  original  colours  are  slowly  regenerated 
upon  exposure  to  air.  In  the  case  of  certain  red  members  of  the  indi- 
goid class  this  reoxidation  takes  place  in  two  stages,  giving  rise  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  different  colour  and  finally  to  the  original  ccdour. 
This  peculiarity  is  exhibited  by  Ciba  Scarlet  G,  Algol  Scariet  G, 
Helindone  Scarlet  S,  and  Ciba  Bordeaux  B.    The  anthracene  deriva- 
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tives  give  deeply  coloured  reduction  products  which  rapidly  reoxidise 
to  the  original  colour.  These  reduction  products  by  reason  of  their 
characteristic  shades  may  frequently  serve  as  ameans  of  individual 
identification.  The  reagent  termed  "  hydrosulphite  X"  is  prepared 
in  the  manner  described  on  page  516. 

3.  Heat  a  portion  of  the  material  in  a  dry  test-tube  and  observe 
whether  coloured  vapours  are  produced,  by  looking  down  the  length 
of  the  tube  against  a  white  background.  The  test  requires  some 
practice,  as  with  light  shades  the  indications  are  not  always  very  dis- 
tinct. The  production  of  a  coloured  vapour  indicates  the  presence 
of  an  indigoid  dyestuff.  However,  two  dyestufis  of  this  class,  Ciba 
Greeo  and  Helindone  Brown,  although  subliming  in  the  solid  state, 
fail  to  do  so  on  the  fibre. 


I.— YELLOW  AND  ORANGE  COLOURS. 


phH«„ 

The  fibre  Iwated 

in  dry  tst-tube 

give! 

■With  cone,  jrul- 
phunc  acid  fibre 

Indigoid 

Hdindonc  Yellow 

3O. 

Lj.j.JO™,„. 

Helindone  Onngej  Colourlea 1  Orange v^xnin.  . 

R.                          i                                 1 

Bluiih-violet. 
-ith  violet  wlu- 
(ion. 

Novapouim 

low  C  and  R, 

'c^I';t-f. 

'''""^" 

Indnnthrene  Go[- 

Unaltered 

Novapoun   .-. 

Blue,  with    blue 

!    den  Orange. 

•olu'tion. 

!    per. 

■  lOrsnge- 

No  vapotin.  . 

■  i  Maroon. 

lAlgole Yellow jG.I  Browner 

J 

No  vapours... 

,|  More  inter 

"Xi 

.    Pint  brown,  then 


le  Yellow     Orange-broi 
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II.— RED  COLOCRS. 


In^tciit ThiondisoRcdB.   Light  tcUow.  n-     Red  vaiicnn.. 


TbknDdico  SCM- 

do. 

Redv.p«n..... 

1  Duk  «d -brown. 

Vat  Red  B.A.S. 

do. 

Red  npoiii..... 

"JSK"— 

dn. 

R«l   rapon™.   .. 

grvoT^ut^ 

do. 

Red  vapoaim 

■°£:^'^ 

Hdindoac  Saitet 
S- 

Li^t  Tdlow,  re- 

Onnge   red    n- 
poun. 

Brigbt  bloe.  *itta 
bhic  BlutiDo. 

"S&l"" 

Li«ht  ydlow.  re- 

Red     ™j™«.... 

Duk    blue,  with 

Cib«RBlG 

Lighl  yellow,^ 

Duk  riddlBh- 
brown. 

Cib.Sc.rt.tO... 

Light  ,eU™,  re- 
turning to  ma- 
mon    and    then 

'£=rr. 

■  "ga'^'as 

Ciba  Bordnui  B.  Light    gi 
biuiib-i 


Al«deR«d(G,. 

■SSST^"^ 

'  RcdT^xnn 

Adtepernd. 

Algoli  Scuirt  G . 

Light,  yrtl™.  re- 
ange  •nd   then 

'"™' 

Algols  Pink  R... 

Light  ydlow,  re- 
1    taming  to  pink. 

R«dv.p™™... 

Deeper  red. 

lU.ioon 

No  TSpoon 

■  Violet. 

:,^*™ 

Brown 

Nompoun 

1  Blue. 

Algole  Red  B Uuvod.  , . 
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VAT  DYES   ON  FIBBES. 
in.— PURPLE  AND  VIOLET  COLOURS. 

Indigoid* I  Cib«  Violet  B  end  I  ColourleM |  Violet  vapoun  . 

I_l 1 

I  Ciba    Heliotrope     Colourless I  Violet  vapours. . 

,  Alsole  B<irdesux .  <  Licht     orange      '  Reddish  vapours . ' 

Anthracenes  ..;  Indantbfene  Vio-    Maroon No  vmpoun, . 

I    let  R  extra.  ■ 

'  IndanthreneVb-    Maroon ;  No  vapours. . 

,    letRT.  I  I 


IV.— BLUE  COLOURS. 


Commercial  name 

t'S^'^lbl^^m. 
PaleyeUow 

The  Sbre  heated 
in  dry  tesC-lubi 

With  cone,  sul- 
Pliurio^fibro 

Violet  vapoun. 

■Sf^HiK:?: 

Pale  yellow 

VioUtvapoure 

.1  Slightly  greener. 

Indigo  Mt,B/T.. 

Pale  yellow 

Violet  vapoun. 

-{  Greener. 

Ciba  Blue  .B.  .  . . 

Pale  yellow 

Violet  vapoura. 

.Greener. 

BromindigoPB  . 

Pale  yellow 

Violet  vapours 

-1  Greener. 

IndanthreneBlue 

Darker  and  rather 

No  vapour.... 

.    Olil-e. 

"g?S""""»" 

Darker  blue 

>«"■ 

Indanthrene  Blue 
RC. 

No  vapours... 

Blue  BO. 

No  vapours... 

.Darker       and 

AlgoleBlueCP.  . 

""■'-"'' 

No  vapours..-. 

Light  olive- 

Algole  Blue  K  . . 

Darl«r,Br<*ni.h- 
grey. 

.|  dive-brown. 

AtgoleBlue  jG.. 

Darlcerand 
er^oer. 

No  vapours... 

'i 
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ANALYSIS  OF  COLOCSINC   MATERIALS, 
v.— GREEN  COLOURS- 


aimM 

Cib.G«-iiG   ,. 

P^on«g, 

Konpoo. 

^£^"- 

""•^ 

Uiwm 

-      No  vapoon. , 

Porpk 

OB«. 

Duk  grMn 

No™p-«.. 

■      D^k   b™™ 

AIvdeGreaB 

VncbMittta 

N-o    ^apoon. 

.    StitfnlrEnoier 

^^B^" 

Uarooa 

..    No  vmoui.. 

..    Oliv.  brown. 

VI-— BROWK  COLOURS. 
Indigoid Hdindont  Broirn    Vdlov So  v^io 


.    Liaht  bnxwn. 

Bimn  B. 

-^'■isr'ir 

Nov.Bm»  .. 

Rather  darker. 

Algol*  Brom 

B 

do. 

Norapoon... 

.    DaAer. 

•dB 

No  vapoun  .  . 

C^noM  Brown 

Unchua<d 

No  v>mn. . . 

Bln«r. 

VII.— OREY  COLOLRS. 


Indisoidi.  . 

..:Ciba  GreyG  . 

.    Colouileu 

Violet   t 
grey  V. 

o  bluish- 

'^™S-red'*" 

CitaGrey  B... 

.    Colourlo* 

1  Violet 

"po'i^r.'*- 

Bluer,    then     or- 
.nge.red. 

Anthracene 

'Ss""- 

Rather   redder 

No  vap 

0U«.... 

b™ 

Ezomiaatioa  of  Lakes.— No  tables  are  available  for  the  examina- 
tion of  lakes  except  those  of  Yerr.  (Coal  Tar  Colours  in  Anilint 
Lake),  tr.  by  C.  Mayer,  London,  1910).  These  depend  upon  cer- 
tain tests  which  include  solubility  in  water,  alcohol  or  acetic  add, 
reactions  with  sulphuric  add,  sodium  hydroxide,  rate  of  odour  change 
with  add  stannous  chloride,  etc.     Of  late  years  many  insoluble  azo 
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EXAMINATION   OF   LAKES.  539 

dyes  have  been  introduced  as  lakes  and  may  be  esamined  by  the 
recognised  methods  for  these  dyes  with  more  or  less  success.  The 
inot^anic  constituents  may  be  investigated  by  an  examination  of  the 
ash  after  incineration.  A  treatment  with  strong  adds  or  alkalies 
followed  by  the  usual  examination  for  dyes  might  sometimes  lead  to 
the  detection  of  the  actual  dyes  present.  The  composition  of  these 
lakes  is  in  most  cases  not  declared  by  the  manufacturers.  The  aliza- 
rin lakes  are  of  special  value  on  account  of  their  fastness  to  light. 
Those  produced  from  basic  colours  on  a  tannic  acid  base  if  properly 
prepared  are  satisfactory  in  this  respect  in  most  cases. 

In  the  case  where  these  lakes  are  used  as  pigments  an  actual  trial 
against  a  sample  of  known  purity  and  colour  is  generally  adopted  in 
practice,  the  "covering  power,"  fastness  and  such  like  properties  being 
carefully  noted. 

General  Reactions  of  Dyed  Fabrics. 

In  the  following  tables  of  individual  reactions  which  are  abstracted 
from  several  sources,  the  individual  reactions  of  many  important  dyes 
are  given  but,  although  this  method  of  testing  is  generally  advocated,  it 
is  not  recommended  to  the  analyst  until  the  other  methods  already 
indicated  are  exhausted. 

Various  abbreviations  are  employed  with  the  object  of  saving 
space,  but  they  will  probably  be  readily  intelligible  without  special 
description. 

The  reagents  applied  are  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1. 11),  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  sodium  hydroxide  (10%  solu- 
tion), strong  ammonia,  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  stannous  chloride, 
alcohol,  and  certain  special  reagents.  The  experiments  are  best 
made  by  treating  portions  of  the  fibre  or  fabric  in  small  porcelain 
dishes,  which  can  afterward  be  inclined  so  as  to  allow  the  liquid 
to  drain  to  the  side  and  permit  the  ready  observation  of  any  colour 
it  may  have  acquired.  In  some  cases,  as  when  fluorescence  it  to  be 
looked  for,  it  is  desirable  to  employ  test-tubes  instead  of  porcelain 
capsules.  When  nitric  acid  Is  employed,  it  should  be  applied' to  the 
fabric  with  a  glass  rod,  when  any  change  in  the  colour  of  the  spot 
touched  will  be  readily  seen. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOURING   MATERIALS. 
I.    RED  COLOURS. 


{      HydiDchloric  acid 
'    Fibre    ]    Solutioo 
Yellow,  i    YeUow. 

Sulphu 

-kacid' 

Sodium 
Fibre 

Paler, 

Dy«tuff 

Fibre 

S<^ution 

Solution 

yS™. 

Yellow. 

AcidW»geoW 

Paler. 

Pink. 

Paler. 

Pink. 

Decrt. 

Blue. 

YeUow, 

G««n, 

Green. 

Magdala  Red 

\.£„. 

chan°ge. 

eh«^. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Methyl  Eoda 

:  YeUow. 

YeUow. 

Yellow. 

Pink. 

Yellow. 

Pink. 

1 

Yellow. 

°™"- 

Pink. 

Red. 

Colouilesi 

Red. 

Colourieas 

Bluer. 

Cotourteu. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

:   Violet. 

Colourleu 

Blue. 

Blue, 

Blue. 

Biebrich  Scarlet 

Violet. 

Colourleu 

Green. 

Green. 

Violet 

Colourleia. 

Patent  Put  Red 

;  Darlter. 

Red. 

Violet. 

Colourle.1. 

Paler. 

RKI. 

Fast  PoneemuB 

Violet. 

ColoufleB 

Green. 

Green. 

Violet. 

CalourleH. 

Scrlet  jR 

i'^ 

Extracted 

hot. 

dilute,   ■ 

^""Sl?"^ 

Decol. 

No 
,  change. 

Red. 

No  action. 

B.001. 

;    No 

Violet. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Orange. 

Or«.ge. 

;   Violet. 

Lilac. 

""" 

Black. 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Brewn. 

Black. 

Violet. 

^' 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Black. 

Violet. 

red. 

OnnUiD  BB 

Black. 

Blue. 

Blue- 

Blue. 

VWet. 

Virtet. 

Congo  Red 

.    Black. 

BUck. 

Blue. 

No 

BeaiopurarinB 

b™™. 

Colourt-. 

Black. 

Blue. 

change 

1    Black. 

Colourlees. 

Black. 

Blue. 

No 

chMge. 
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GENERAL  REACTIONS  OF  DYED   FIBRES. 
RED  COLOURS.— C<mJiB«ed. 


An^i. 

Spot  with 
nitric 
acid 

Fibrti 

Solution 

Yellow. 

Decolouriied. 

sulphide. 

YeUow. 

Little  change. 

Pink. 

Blue. 

Decolourised. 

Bluer. 

Yellow. 

Yellow  fluor. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Pmlc. 

PiokSuor. 

Yellow. 

Decolourised, 

Pink. 

Pink. 

Ydlow. 

Yellow. 

Colour  extracted  by  am- 
monium acetaM, 

0™«e.  , 

Pink. 

^S^- 

Orange.          1 

Bluer. 

Pink. 

Yeilow. 

Brighter. 

Stands  boiling  with  soap. 

Ked. 

Yellow. 

Dark  blue. 

b™™. 

The  spot  with  HNOi 
finally  changea  to  yellow, 
withgteea  rim. 

NoKtion. 

No  action. 

Blue  to 

Decolourised. 

HNO.    spot    has    a    blue 

No  action. 

No  action. 

Blue  to 
yeUow. 

DecolouTiBed,     | 

NokWoo. 

No  action. 

btS5^ 

Decolourised, 

HNOi  spot  has  a  black 
rim. 

Filer. 

Fink. 

Violet  to 
yeUow. 

Decolourised.     . 

NocbMSe. 

No  change. 

Violet  to 

Decolourised,     i 

No  change. 

No  clona*. 

^^^ 

HNOi  spot  has  a  blue  rim. 

Nochuie. 

'"■ 

Violet, 

°r2^iL^ 

HNO.  spot  disappears  on 
washing. 

No  change. 

Bright  red- 

No  change. 

Bright  red- 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Decoloorised, 

1  di^iS;SS. 

„NO,g».  »«-»,.« 

Decolourised. 

1 

1    bniwn. 

i 

brown. 
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ANALYSIS   OF   COLODMNG   MATERIALS. 


Dyejtuff 

1    HydTw 
Fibre 

Solution 

Sulphuric 

Soluti™ 

Sodium 
Fibre 

;   Sdutkm 

.'    Black. 

Colourleu 

Black.      ' 

Blue. 

.^. 

i 

.i  Brown- 

Blue.      ■ 

Blue. 

ch^. 

Brilliont  Conso 

■l-^" 

C^H« 

Blue.       ; 

Blue. 

No 
chance. 

.|0™,. 

Colourlev 

Blue,       1 

Blue. 

.JiV 

.     Black. 

Black. 

■ 

Blue. 

Redder, 

.  ,  Gf»y. 

Colourlew. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

ch!?S[e, 

Pink. 

HoBian  Purple  M . . 

.     Black. 

Colourleu. 

Black.      [ 

Blue. 

No 

change. 

Coloiulua 

Darker.     ' 

Red. 

Bluer. 

Aio-Hicin 

,  Dark  red 

LIU.. 

°'r'',«t- 

Lilac. 

Orange. 



AliurinS 

Orange. 

Orange, 

Orange, 

Orange. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Aliiarin  Maroon  (wili 
chrome). 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Brown. 

Brown. 

VBlet 

Violet. 

Maroon. 

Red. 

CrimKm, 

Crimwo. 

Purple. 

RouBeosal 

Decolour 

Brown. 

Darker. 

Decol. 

Scarlet. 

Orange. 

Darker. 

NewUagent. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Yellow, 

Yellow. 

Decolour 

Duller. 

Pink. 

Pink. 

Yellower 

v.„. 

Violet, 

Violet. 

D«rker. 

'^'- 

Knk. 

Crimson. 

Crinaon- 

.Ji.. 

Purple. 

Purple, 

Brown. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

""'•• 

Maroon. 

Violet, 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Purple, 
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GENEBAL  REACTIONS   OF  DYED  FIBRES. 


Am 

^U 

Spot  with 
Ydlow. 

chloride 

Pibn 

Solution. 

Nodumsis. 

SSi^ 

Picric     acid     turns     fibre 

No  change. 

Decolour- 

i«d. 

Decolourised. 

No  ctwnie. 

Blue. 

Brown. 

Decolouriwd. 

ng 

Red^. 

Pink. 

»"-'■ 

DecolouriKd. 

Fibre  black  with  HNOt. 

No  change. 

Pink. 

Yeilow. 

HNOit-violet. 

B«.wn. 

Decolourised. 

Bluer. 

Red. 

Onmge. 

Ydlow. 

Picric  acid — brown. 

Orange, 

Orange. 

Brown. 

DecolouriKd 
on  beating. 

HNOi  ipoE  diuppean  on 
washing. 

No  change. 

No  change. 

Yeilow. 

Yellow. 

BaCOH),— violet.  Give, 
no     fluorea,      «oI.      with 

and  purpunn). 

Violet. 

Colourien. 

Yellow. 

vSsftBrol 

Ash  contain.  Al  or  Cr. 

No 

""""■ 

No  change. 

1       Brown. 

1 

1  Red  on  heating. 

Ash  contains  Cr. 

No 

change. 

Pink. 

v-w. 

1   Red,  liquid  yel- 
1             low. 

Ba(OH)i— red. 

I  sru'^^'Ai^^.Jr 

iling 

'"'■  I 


Decolourised. 


Decolourised. 


Ydlow. 

Yellow. 

1 

No  chaw.    I 

Pink. 

Ydlow. 

Decolourised.      ' 

Darker.          1 

Pink. 

Crim««,.        i 

I 

Pink. 

£'S. 

Bluer.            , 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOURING  UATEKIALS. 


DyBtuft 

Hydrocblorio  acid 

Sulpb 

ricacid 

Sodium  hydroxide 

Fibre 

SolutiOD 

Pibre. 

Solution 

Fibre       1  Solution 

BrilliutCrocane.  .. 

Puiple.            Blu,. 

VkAn. 

VMet. 

Purple.     ' 

AKMarmioe 

Darker. 

RM. 

Green. 

Green. 

Maroon,    j 

Aio-f«oh«inB  G 

Brisbter 

Pink. 

Violet. 

Black. 

Violet.         Violet. 

Azo-fuclutoe  B 

Nochaoge 

Pink. 

Crimwn. 

Red. 

'^-       1 

AlLzuinGG    (Cr 
mordMt). 

Brown. 

Yellow. 

Crimion. 

Crimion. 

"'™-    1 

AliMTin  V  (Cr 
mordant). 

Brow«. 

vaio,. 

CrimvHi. 

Crimson. 

Darker,     , 

B  (Cr  mordant). 

Maroon. 

li™„. 

Violet. 

Violet, 

Vioiet.     ,     Blue. 

Biilli>DtCoasoR... 

Bro«. 

Cotourl«a. 

Blue, 

Blue. 

Yellower.  , 

Beoto-Puipuiin  *B. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Nocbange,! 

Brilliant    Purpurin 

Blae. 

Cotoi™. 

Blue. 

Blue, 

Nochanae.i 

Crimion. 

Violet. 

Violet, 

Crocain  Scarlet  jB.. 

Blue. 

Bl... 

Blue. 

Blue, 

Purple.     1 

CrooeineaBX 

Crimion. 

1      Pink. 

Purple. 

Purple, 

Brown 

Darker. 

Crimaon. 

1 

CocEneal  Red  jR.. 

Purple. 

;     Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple, 

Brown.         Brown. 

1 

Orange. 

Or««e.. 

P1«A. 

Brown. 

Brown, 

Cloth  Rod  G 

Violet- 

i       Blue. 

Violet. 

Blue, 

Darker.    1 

Violot. 

Blue. 

Black. 

Cloth  Red  3  G.  ... 

Vblet. 

Blue, 

Black. 

Darker.      

Clayton  Cloth  Red. .  I  Crimaon ]    Purple. 


Congo  Corinth  E 


Crocein  Scarlet  ] ', 


Purple.     ;  Colourlai. , 
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GENERAL  REACTIONS   OF  DYED   FIBRES. 


Ammon 

s>».'^^  i    ^^    :       „    . 

Pibr.          .      Solution 

acid 

and  hydro-       ]                 r^emarns 
chloric*^.       j 

Bluer. 

■"•"•    1   '"■    j          i             ! 

Scarlet.                  R«d. 

Orange. 

Decolourised. 

Red           1      Orange. 

Red. 

DecoIouri«d.      1 

1 

Maroon.          Colourleis. 

Orange, 

Darker.           1 

1 

Darker. 

Colourl™. 

Orange. 

1 

Red. 

1 

1 

No  change. 

Red. 

Nochanc*. 

Yellow. 

No  change. 

Yellow. 

Pink. 

Yellow. 

Pink, 

Yelkiw; 
blue  rim. 

; 

Brawner. 

Yellow. 

on    boiling.       1 

No  change. 

Yellow.       1          Orange.           | 

Pink.         1      Yellow.            Decolouriied,      | 

Darker. 

Red.         1                   _               1 

Crimion. 

Pink.        1      Ydlow.       ]            Bluer.            j 

Brighter. 

^KT-i                   1 

Brighter.              Pink. 

Brighter.       .        Pink.         |       Brown. 

Decolouriied.      | 

Redder.       i        Pink.         l       Brown. 
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A24ALYSIS  OF  COLOCKING   MATERIAXS. 


Hydrochloric  acid 


SodiuiD  hydroiida 
Fibre  Solution 


R... 

Blue, 

Colouiio* 

Blue. 

Blue. 

No  change 

Diamine  Pait 

Red. 

Viiaet. 

ColoudeM 

Purple 

,       Blue. 

Brown. 

Colourloa. 

DUtnine  Scu-let  B. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Violet 

Vkrtol, 

Orange. 

Colmrleas. 

DiamlDcRedNO.. 

OH  vs. 

CoknuleH 

Biue. 

Blue. 

No  change 

B.. 

YeUow. 

ColourlM* 

Blue. 

1       «"«- 

No  change 

Redder. 

Colourleea 

Purple 

1      Violet. 

Bluer. 

Purple. 

Violet 

1      Violet. 

Uarwn. 

Crinaon. 

Pink. 

Violet 

1     Purple. 

R-1. 

Darker. 

Pink. 

Violet 

:      Violet. 

Darlcer. 

Pink. 

Violet 

i      Violet. 

BfOwn. 

Maroon. 

Pink, 

Purple 

1     Purple. 

Brown. 

Darker. 

Vfolet 

i     Violet. 

Rod. 

YeHow. 

Ydlov. 

YeUow 

.     YeUow. 

E 

MocliBiise 

Crim» 

,■       Pink. 

Violet. 



Red. 

Brown 

Darker. 

Crimton. 

Pink. 

Violet 

Violet. 

Brown. 

PinV. 

Darker 

Scarlet. 

Orange. 

Brown. 

B\ut. 

Bluer 

Blue. 

Violet. 

MarooQ. 

Purple 

,     Purple, 

Redder. 

Violet. 

Blue. 

Blue, 

Maroon. 

YeUow. 

Pink. 

Orange 

:      Pink. 

Onnge. 

"■■-■ 

Darker. 

Pink. 

Crinuor 

.,  Uacenu. 

Brown. 

Bluer. 

Blue. 

1       Blue. 

Brown. 

Bluer. 

Violet 

.      ITiolet. 

Purple. 

Decolour. 

Yellow 

;    Ydlow. 

Darker. 

l«  V- 

Crinaon. 

CrinuoQ. 

Crio** 

1   Crim»o, 

M«oon. 

Orchil    Subelitute  ]|  Crimson.    {   Crimaon.   'Crinu 


Bt  B.  (Viol-;     Violet. 


Put  Violet  R.  (Viol-      Bluer.      |      Pink.       .     Red.     ,       Red. 
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GENERAL   SEACTIONS    OF   DYED    FIBRES. 


Nodunse. 

Pink. 

Onmg.. 

Decolourised. 

1    ■ 

No  ctumBti. 

Brown. 

Onuu*. 

Crinuon, 

DecoIouriMd. 

Nodunse. 

Pink. 

Brown. 

Decokmiiied. 

Nodumx. 

Pink. 

Brow„. 

Deeolouriied, 

Noeh«ige. 

Pink. 

Red. 

DecolouriKd.      ' 

Yellow. 

Lighter. 

VeDow. 

Lighter. 

Brighter. 

Pink. 

YeUow. 

Lighter.          1 

Darlicr. 

Bravn. 

YcUow. 

Lighter.          1 

D«ker. 

Rfd. 

Yellow. 

Brighter. 

Yellow. 

Lighter. 

™j,.^. 

YeUow. 

1 

Violet. 

Violet. 

No  change. 

Decoloiiri«ed. 

1 

D>ri»r. 

Pink, 

Yeltow, 

DecolouiiKd 

Fink. 

Yellow. 

Pink, 

Bluer. 

Pink. 

Yellow. 

Crinaon, 

1 

Xodhaiue. 

Orwige. 

Orwge. 

Yellow, 

Lighter. 

Yellow. 

Demlouriied. 

Purple. 

Yellow. 

Darker. 

Pink. 

Yellow. 

1 

Yellow. 

Lighter, 

Yellow. 

Lighter, 

1 

Redder. 

Pink. 

Sc«rtet. 

1 

Pi.k, 

Scarlet. 

1 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COIOUKING  UATERIALS. 


Hydnx^oric  add 


Fibre      | 


.  Sodium  hydroxide 


dutkm    I    IHbra    i    Solatioii 


CrimKO. 

Pink. 

Pnrple. 

Purple. 

Darker. 

Green. 

Colourleaa. 

Blue, 

Blue. 

1       No 
'change. 

St.D«nl«Rt>d 

Bluer. 

Colourleu. 

Crinuon. 

Crimion 

,  Orange. 

Orange. 

fogpv   ,  R.  XyUdine 



Red. 

Darker. 

«- 

Decol- 

Red. 

■ta"^  =-'■"" 

R»d. 

Red, 

Darker. 

Red. 

^  Brown. 

Brown. 

Wool  Sculet  R 

Duller. 

Roae. 

Darker. 

R«.. 

Orange, 

Red. 

PynrtinRPO 

Vkrfet. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

1  Brown. 

Brown. 

Violet. 

V^let. 

Hagent. 

i 

1 

Tolyleiu  Red.  Neutral 

Blue. 

Blue. 

.0«en. 

GT«eo. 

1    Olive, 

Ortnge. 

Or«<e. 

Or««e. 

Oiwige 

lOrwge 

BUck. 

Colourleai. 

VioleL 

ColourlH 

AlloliRed 

Blue. 

Coloudeai 

Blue. 

Blue. 

1 

Pink. 

No 
change. 

Pink. 

Dark 
red. 

Darlc 
red. 

Redder, 

Pink. 

Dwk 

Darkred- 

Uasenta. 

UagenU 

1     Dark 

<     red. 

No 

action. 

Colourlw 

Criaaoo. 

Crimen 

'acSSn, 

Darker. 

Crinuon. 

c.™™ 

'  Orange. 

r„g™inM.™o„ 

No 
change. 

"■"-"■ 

Ua,«,n 

;    No 

Acid  MilHnBSoriet.. 

b™.. 

Colourles* 

Miroon. 

Maroon 

Darker, 

™" 

Colourlen 

Maroon. 

Haroon 

No 
,  change. 

Broker 

Colourleaa 

Muoon. 

"— 

No 
change. 

- 

Claylon  Clotb  Scailet 

Darker. 

Uacenu. 

Ua««>u- 

Ruby, 

Maroon, 

Reddiib, 

Browfl- 
i>h. 

Bluer. 

.    Orange. 

™" 

Purple. 

Colourlei 

a.  Orange, 

Brown- 

Purple. 

Colourlet 

a,  OrMge, 

No 

change. 

No  change 

.   Orange. 
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GENERAL  REACTIONS  OF  DYED   FIBEES. 


Fibre 


No  change. 

Green 

Decolouriied. 

OriBge, 

Orange. 

No  Cham 

[e.         Decotouiiaed.     1 

Brighter. 

Yellow 

Decolouiiaed. 

NoehMge. 

No  change. 

YeUow 

DecolouriMd.      1 

Onuige. 

Red. 

Darker 

Oranga, 

Blue, 

Decolouriied. 

Violet. 

Scarlet 

Decolourieed. 

NH£.H«.  lolution. 

Orunge- 

Orange. 

Blue. 

Decolouri»ed. 

Colour  extracted  by  hot 
NHtCiHiO.  aolution. 

BrighWr. 

Yellow. 

Scarlet 

Decolourised. 

Colour  eniracted  by  hot 
NHiCiHiOi  lolution. 

Pink. 

Violet. 

Orange. 

OUve. 

DecolouriMrf. 

Lighter. 

Pink. 

Yellow 

Decolouriied. 

Boiled  with  alum— violet. 

Orange. 

Orange 

No  change. 

Brown. 

Brown 

Yellow. 

%„3S«™  "  -" 

P»l*r. 

Orange. 

Darker 

Pink. 

Maroon 

Ydlow. 

Peler. 

Orange. 

Yellow 

Pink. 

No  change. 

Ydlow 

DeeoIouriMd. 

lion. 

No  change. 

Pink. 

YeUow 

Decolouriaed. 

Resiita  boiling  aoap  (olu- 

Pink. 

YeUow 

Yellower. 

Orange. 

Yellow 

1      Decolouriaed. 

Ydlow. 

Omnge. 

Ydlow 

1      Decolourieed. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

YeUow 

i      D"'™'^- 

Yellower. 

Yellow. 

Yellow 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOURING   HATESULS. 


Dy«tuft 

Hydcochloric  acid 

PibK 

Solution 

Fibre      1   Solution 

Fibre 

Solution 

No 
chuge. 

Ot«d«e. 

Oiang.. 

Oruge. 

I    chaogc. 

1                     1 

Blue.       <     Violet. 

Ruby. 

Violet.        Colourleu 

Vblet.        Colourlea,!  Brown-  |      Biown. 
i,h.      1 

Blown-    ]       Red.         Purple. 

PuT>le. 

•£■,.., 

Red.       !     Purple.     .    Purple. 

Purple, 

BnuiLwood |       Dark 

1       «d. 

Pink.            Brown.         Yellow. 

Maroon. 

Violet. 

Redder. 

Red-             Dirty         Purple. 

1 

Red-              Red-       i  Purple, 
brown.          brown.     | 

Decolour-  ! 

^a,. 

°"*': 

Cocbinwd 1    Oiange.    1    Omnge.    '      Pink.       ,      Pink.        |    Purple. 

cochi.^         ""'l             '        !       ™^* 

Brilliant  OiKiUeC'     Green. 

^ 

Ughtblue. 

dilution.   1 

""-"■!■&£." 

S^. 

Sis. 

Reddiih- 

Reitored 

ondUu«on 

1 

1    dilutim"    ' 

Redder. 

Bluer. 

'^- 

Scarlet. 

,    icarlet.     |  oninge. 
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GENERAL   SEACTIONS    OF   DYED    FIBKES. 


acid  I       mad  hydro- 


Fibre 
YeUower. 

Ill 

Ydlow. 

chloric  «dd 

' 

YcUower. 

Ydlow. 

Yellow. 

DuUrod. 

Red. 

YeUow, 

Dtcolowiied. 

Orwge. 

D«oloori«ed. 

Mochuigc. 

Onnge. 

Ydlow. 

Tem-CDtta. 

Purpl.^ 

Aehccnb 

Violet.    '    '       Vi<^t. 

Yellow. 

ViolBt. 

Pund& 

Colourlcu. 

Olive. 

Nocb«i£e. 

Punrt,. 

ColouritM. 

Olive. 

Nochuse. 

FeSO^ 

riolel. 

Yellow. 

Ooeottoi 

Puiple. 

.       Yellow. 

Orange. 

Little  chuge. 

.i      Green. 

,    wool. 

Liahtor.nB. 

.  1  Red  orange. 

i    printing.  Silli  (aoui  bath) , 
(^ecSiSTK?  cottoJi')!*™ 

orange. 

Decolonriied. 

ehense. 

1 

1    but  in  the  uiuel  w»y  with 
H.SO.«odGUuber'.«lt. 
'    Wool  colour. 

Seeriet. 

Decolo«ri««i. 

/ 

'    puMing.'end  for  printing 

1    paleshadee. 

. .       Yellow. 

Decdouriied. 

/ 

1    ficrv  and   brilliant.     Re- 
;    act^na,  on  wool. 

Yellow 

ormnge. 

wool.     SuiuUe   for  pn>^ 
thl?  dying  of 'gloria'dMh. 

/ 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOUSING  lUTEKIALS. 


Dyatuff 

HydrochI 

;^- 

Bluish-pink 

ondlluting- 

oricacid 
Solution 

Salph 
Fibre 

iricacid 
Solution 

Sodium 
Fibre 
Bluer. 

hydroxide 
Solution 

Bluish' 

IS 

Redder. 

Blue.  Pink 
on  dilution 

Brighter 

JrSs,, 

Dirty 

blue. 

YeUow- 

■..-, 

°-^^X 

Bluer. 

Dull  red. 

ss 

Orange. 

Direct  Put  Sarlet 

Nochangc. 

Colourless 

Bluer. 

"■ 

chEie. 

red. 

Diamine  Put  Scarlet 

..i.. 

Colow- 

.i.. 

Colour- 

Li«ht«r. 

Red. 

Ony  fchrome-Ganiet 

Light«. 

Piok. 

Ji. 

c*^ 

Crim- 

Crimson. 

Alfiole  Scarlet  G..,. 

Chi'" 

Colour- 

chiSie 

Reddish. 

No 

change. 

Coloui- 
le«l- 

Diamine  Aw  Sc«- 

chi'n'U, 

colour. 

.ISl. 

Pink. 

Lighter, 

Pink- 

Orange. 

Orange. 

Orange. 

o™g. 

Grim- 

CrimKm. 

Dianil  Put  Scarlet 

darter. 

Colour- 
leu. 

Violet, 

Violet. 

Darker. 

Yellowish. 

Ciba  SearletG 

Nodiange, 

Colourless. 

Nochange. 

Colourless. 

No 
chance. 

Coknirlesi. 

Aio  Puchsinc    4  G 

exCr». 

YeUowM. 

Red. 

Bluish- 

Crimson- 

Rwldish- 

Red. 

Purple. 

Colour- 

Blue. 

Colour- 

No 
change. 

Benio  PaM  Scarlet 

Dark 

Cokmr- 
leu. 

No 

change. 

"=?s- 

,n°:£5; 

fflijht 

Erio^hrcme  Red  B. 

'55" 

Co^r- 

"SS" 

Colour- 
less. 

Lighter, 

Colour- 
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GENEKAL  REACTIONS   OF   DYED   FIBRES. 


Stannou) 


[   Pali   pink.    |      Decolourised       '  Dyed  on  Siuieltttc.     Goo 


DecolouriMd. 

1  Direct  dyeing  cotton  col- 

1               1 

;°'"is-"'-| 

^•ss"- 

]  Direct  cotton  colour  (sod 
\    for  wool).  Recommended 
for  cop  dyeing. 

•<,JSL,\ 

aJISSi... 

|''4'fflli3-".'~„'S: 

aSSS. 


pink. 

cupet 

y«ni. 

Decolourised  on 

boiling.      Solu- 
tion colouiiesa. 

Dinwtc 

olton 

-S.E"- 

Direct 

.otton 

1                          ;      Redder 

^'&£.SL 

wool  dye. 

-SE" 

Vkt  dye 

very 

1 ;  '•"■■^ 

"•"•IS""' 

Direct  cottoD  dye. 

Yellow. 

b^^.  ^uti^ 

Yellower. 

oJourless. 

Direct  cotton  dyeetuff. 

No  change. 

"'SSS.- 

nwy  bIb  be  dyed. 

--aar"" 

Acid  dye  for  wool. 

1 

Purplish. 

A  little  bluer 
onboUing. 

for  mixed  f.brics. 

">»■»• 

Darlier  on  boU- 

Direct   cotton    dye.    loose 
cotton,  yam,  and  pieces, 
especially  for  loercenBed 
material. 

Orange. 

pink. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOURING   MATEBLU^. 


D)«tuS 

Hydrec 

hloric 

«id 

Snlphui 

^«id 

Sodium  ht^roxide 

Pibr. 

I    Sain 

tiOQ 

Fibn 

Solution 

Pibre     j    Solution 

£^. 

Purple. 

1 

purple. 

Dark  red 

Dark  red. 

; 

Pyninine  Onaist  R 

Red. 

Light 

YdlQ* 

Decolour- 

iud. 

«;': 

.& 

Oisnge. 

"kT- 

■leluuie. 

let. 

boUtag. 

Rod. 

i«- 

.     Colour 

Reddiih- 

blue. 

. '      Slue.      1 

1                   1 

!-^- 

m 

Browner, 

.'     Brown.     1 

1 

iSia' 

Red  A 

' 

Red. 

^.'- 

Red, 

Pink. 

iScrlet, 

Colour- 
In*. 

Brown, 

Colour- 

D«tn>yed, 

Purple. 

ici 

AK)-phlo»ine 

No 

Decoiour- 
iwd    10 

Colour- 

,  Lighter. 

Colour- 
lea, 

AmidoNaphtholRed 

Redder, 

Red, 

Redder. 

Red, 

Onnge, 

Oninge. 

AcidEodnj  B 

Crimwn, 

cjj.,. 

.S^. 

Colour- 
leu. 

Orange. 

oT»nge. 

P.1.0neChn«n.Red 

Little 

■>!!„"' 

Red. 

Pink, 

,  Reddish- 

Pale 
red. 

SS-""™ 

Little 
change. 

Pale 
red. 

■SSJ' 

Lighter, 

1 

Red  lint. 

Dark 

Colour- 

bl"e. 

Wue, 

No 

change. 
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GENEKAL   SEACTIONS    OF   DYED    FIBRES. 


nitric 
acid 

Light  ydl™. 

cW^V   . 
■nd    hydro- 

chlorieicid 

Slowl).  dKolour 

RemKTla 

nbn 

Solution 

1  Mordant  dyea  aU  Gbrs. 

I       (lightli-. 

Light  yellowish 

Light  brtiwii. 

Decokmriwd. 

Decolouri«d 

Narffect. 

1    ulk. 

Onnse. 

No  dfect. 

1  B«io^ye  tor  dyeing   or 

No  effect. 

;    *'™™- 

1 

■    Yellowirfl- 

Partially 
decolouriaed. 

Brand  o(  rhodamine. 

No  change. 

'                         1   bright  red. 

or  union  fabrics. 

i 1  Yellow  solu- 

iUononhe«t- 
1                         ,          ing- 

No  change. 

,Acuin,ord«,t. 

■olu.    I  Lighter  and  red-     Acid  mordan 


1                         [    tion  pink. 

dei-  on  warming. 
Pink  solution. 

Slightly  ndder 

Yellower   and    mo 

1                              pS^ni 
solution. 

nitron 

D-coJourijrf  on 

Aeid  dye. 

.  I  Orange  red.     Pale  red  on  boil-     Level  dyeingociddrettuffs. 


Oraa^. 
pde  yellow. 

Decoloutiied. 

Eaiily   leveling   acid   dye. 
White  discharges  with  lin 

sst 

a'jjrs 

orange. 

Nearly,  decol- 

i 

light,  milling,  etc. 

Dark  red. 

Nochuige. 

diSxt'cSt^ton  d^tuJr""* 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CXILOUKING  UATEKIALS. 


Fibre      |    Solution 


Sulphuric  acid        Sodium  hydroxide 
Pibra       I    Salutioa    i    Fibn    :    Solution 


Uenerine  Wool  Red 
Y. 

v-i™. 

t,"- 

■  Onuige.            Pele 
oruve. 

eon. 

lee*"' 

ToluytaD.  Bordeaux 

°ar 

Colour- 

Deep  blue,  j      Br«ht 

No 
eh»nge. 

Bluish- 

'^s^ 

Bright     ;  P.le  pur- 
purple,             pie. 

No 
change. 

Dull  red- 
diih-blus. 

Colour- 
leu. 

iBrighlred-lBriaht  red- 
di£-Uue.  '  diih-blue. 

No 
change. 

Hilling  Scarlet  B... 

Turn. 

Colouf- 
leai. 

Crimwjn. 

CrioiMHi. 

Turns 

ySS!?." 

CibaBordowiB... 

.^^. 

Colour- 

Brown. 

Bfonn. 

Un- 
changed. 

ColOur- 
len. 

Uaroon. 

Co^r- 

Red. 

Colour- 

Red. 

Diaio  Brilliant  Scar- 
let PR  extra. 

d»r"l«r. 

Colour- 
leu. 

No  change. 

Colour- 
leu. 

No 

change. 

c*.,- 

■^S"- 

Colour- 
leu. 

^"2?- 

-K- 

No 
chMge. 

Scariet. 

Colour- 

.i„. 

Pale 

leu. 

SS 

Colour- 

Sis: 

Colour- 

No 

change. 

BonleauxR. 

Duatol  BordsuiB. 

Blue. 

'=&■• 

Blue- 
black, 

lOM.'" 

Red. 

Colour- 

^ole   Bordeaux,  j 

Little 
change. 

c^,. 

iiSS. 

Maroon. 

No 

change 

le^'" 

Brownisb- 
red. 

Colour- 

Blue. 

Blue. 

i*h- 
r«d. 

Pale 

Algole  Oraoga  R 

,£„. 

leu. 

No 
change. 

Colour- 
leu. 

chaw. 

Colour- 
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GENERAL  SEACTIONS   OF  DYED   FIBKES. 


nitric  Mid 

Stuioout 

.ndhyd^ 
chlonc  acid 

K«n.r. 

Fibre           Solution 

s.iES.'.'X.^ 

Onuigey^ 
Solution  pale  yet- 

^^^dSSin,""'  *""""• 

■ 

•on. 

No  cluLTise. 

Direct  cotton  dyestufi. 
Re«i«ta  feeble  cUorins. 

Bluiih  erimuu, 
Soln.  pain  of«ng». 

LittU  cbuat. 

Acid  dye  for  wool. 

1 

SS^.-'SE. 

No  change. 

Direct     cotton      dyemuff. 

STpJSS. 

Pale  blui*h-crim- 

Bright  ttariet  ihadet  in  an 
acid  bath,  which  are  fut 
to  light,  etc. 

*""■ 

DecolouriHd. 
Siilution  colour- 

Vatdyeituff.     Great  la»(- 

R«d.   Solution 

a^ssi 

B^j..,    ..H™.i..    o, 

Soin-^fe,™ 

coloarl«i. 

1                         1   Kbreuidaotu- 

On  warminB.  * 
Utile  p«kr. 

Direct  cotton. 

Yellow.     Soln. 
pile     ydio*. 

Decolouriied 

onw«nuog. 

Acid  dyertuff. 

1 

&S*%SS"- 

Putple. 

1 

Reddiih^noge. 

Ydlow. 

No  chuse. 

Vat  dye  foe  cotton. 

soKIA. 

^JssS!^ 

Level  dyeing  acid  colour- 
ing matter.  For  mixture 
■hadea  and  cotton  effects 

1 

Nochuvc. 

^';ibi';;^ 

Vat  dye  for  cotton.  Pan 
againrtwaihing.chlorfne. 
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558  ANALYSIS  OF  COLODRING  MATEKIALS. 

Vir,  BLACK  COLOURS. 


Tknnia  Bl«ck. . 


Hydrochloric  «cid   1 
Pibn        Solntioa 


Sulphui 
Fibre      I 


Solution        Fibn    I 
Grejr. 


Reddish. 

1      Olive- 

1 

BriUiant  BUck 

Violet. 

,G™ner. 

Violet. 

Rootcin    BUck 

Grey. 

Brow.. 

B^wn. 

Brown. 

Green. 

Buck. 

Blue. 

BUck. 

Blue. 

No 

KtiSn. 

No«ction 

J^. 

Ormnge. 

Or^. 

No 

1    KtiOO. 

BUck. 

Violet. 

Black. 

Blue. 

1    BUck. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Blue. 

B™w„. 

Red. 

«"*"■ 

Rod. 

Punile. 

N«phthol  Bl>ck 

B... 

No 

cluina*. 

Green. 

Blue. 

No 
ctunge. 

B.. 

Gr«»i. 

Blue. 

N.phtho)  Blmck 

B.. 

Redder. 

C<d«irle» 

Greener. 

Greenish. 

»g.hto,..»„ 

BUck 

clu.^. 

Green. 

Videl. 

'    Bluer. 

D... 

Violet. 

Gre«»r. 

Grey. 

i.^. 

G... 

Gr««,c 

ColouilMi. 

Green. 

;    Dtrk 
1    green. 

Green. 

1  Greener. 

Green. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Dark 

■   green. 

Wool  Gray 

Liclilcr. 

HaiDOn. 

Uaraoa. 

Grey. 

Brown. 

Gieen. 

Greener. 

Green. 

iDvkw. 

Grey. 

SUte. 

SlBte. 

Grey. 

Brown. 

D.rkor. 

Purple. 

Violet. 

Blue. 

.  Maroon. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Violet, 

Violet. 

Red. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

.  Violet. 

Bluer. 

Blue. 

Blue. 
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VII.  BLACK  COLOURS.- 


Decclourbed. 

.      _ 

j       Bnmo. 

Violet. 

1       Brown. 

Decolourised. 

Yellow. 

Bnwm. 

Decolouraed. 

1 

Green-grey. 

Omnge. 

; 

No  action. 

:  Olive-groen. 

Browniih. 

1 

Vicdet. 

1 

Puipl.. 

Violet. 

Violrt. 

Videt. 

1         Red. 

CriniKm. 

i 

Viotm. 

Violet. 

1        Red, 

Crinuon. 

Blue. 

Red. 

Purple. 

Violet. 

BrovD. 

No  ctunge. 

Yellow. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Red. 

Decolooriaed. 

Violet. 

Oange. 



Yellow. 

Deeolouriaed. 

Yellow. 

Violet, 

Grev. 

,         Red. 

Brown. 

Grey. 

MuDon.       <                          ,                                                            1 

Violet. 

Pink. 

1      Se«let. 

Docolouriwd. 

OncotUm, 

Violet. 

Pink. 

1      Brown. 

DMolouised, 

1  On  cotton. 

1 

Violet. 

OrMge. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  COLOURING   MATERIALS. 


Dyestufi 


Hydrochloric 

I    Fibre    J    Solu 
Benio  Grey  S BIdct Violet. 


Sulphiulc  4cld 

Fibre      I    Solutioi 


Diamine  Black  E 


Same   developed  if 


.   Redder.    . 


idium  bydroxide 


Redder.        Pinli. 


t  BlukRO....    Redder. 


Same   developed  n 


DUio    Brilliant  Black    Gre< 


!    Deep    Black      Dark 


[      Hydrochloric  acid      | 
I      Pibn       ,    Solution 


Sutpbnric  acid        '    Sodium  hydroxide 

Fibre      |    Sohition    |    Fibre        Solutkn 

.    Greenish-  ' j      Light 

(«y;  dir-  '  broira. 

J  AS*. • i 

Violet '    Little    I 


Direct  DMpBUckC 

chinaS. 

hs':' 

pull 

chLoA 

It^' 

Dull 

Bluirt- 
gteen. 

Diamine  Grey  G.,.. 

Little 

Grey. 

Little 
1  change. 

Utile 

Dull  dark 
violet. 

SS. 

CR, 

jLUh' 

dShblue," 
Dull  violet 
on  dilution 

N^. 

violet. 

CrouDye  Block. ... 

LiKht 
yellow. 

Violet 
buck. 

Grey. 
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GENERAL  REACTIONS   OF  DYED   FIBRES. 


1         ScBlkt. 

1      DecolouriHd. 

1  On  cotton. 

.Violet. 

D«oloori««i. 

1  On  cotton. 

;     DecolouriiKid. 

■  On  colioo. 

Violet. 

[  On  cotton. 

j      Deco,o.H»,. 

t  On  cotton. 

Rcu. 

:       Brown. 

1 

:       Violet. 

;  i>»">"«<-d. 

Violet. 

,       '"^' 

1     DscolouTised. 

nbra 

Solution 

Purple. 

1  Liahl  brown 

Swanoui 
DecolouriHd. 

R«nurkB 

which  are  dyed  with  ult. 

1  Olive- bnnrn. 

printing  with  .ceULM  ol 

DuUvDlM. 

;  Dtrk  brown. 

Decolouriwd. 

slichUy      yellow      ehade, 
but  DM  duet,  good  white. 

;  Dull  violet. 

Drab. 

acide. 

'""■ 

^k.     Direct  cotton  col- 

b™,. 

Greyirii-yellow. 

Brown. 

hl^"'  y'.  n™w 

'liquid. 

/or  dye  on  cotton. 

;D>rk  brown 

D«kgr^. 

buic  dye.. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOURING  MATERIALS. 


Hydrochloric  uHd 

Fibre      I    Solul 


ition          Flbr*         Solution        Fibre 
I  GreeO;  On  , 


lUdder. 

stf 

Vioiel. 

'■ 

Oreea. 

Blue  on  di 
lution. 

Olive- 
green.  Red 

aish-bmrn 

bta^k! 

Direct  Deep  Black 

Little    , 
change. 

Dark  blue. 

i 

^as;. 

Greener. 



Clayton  FMt  Black 

No  change 

Tinged 

,  No  change 

1 

No 

change 

No  change 

.      Bluer. 

Blue.  Pur- 

No 

change- 

Clayton  Fait  Gr*yS 

Little 

action. 

'■sasv™ 

No  change 

Colourleis 

^e,' 

Colour- 
les*. 

a- 

Red, 

Agalma  Black  B  . . . 

Violet. 

Violet. 

park 

nm™. 

°=r- 

^st:;!^- 

D,„o    ,„.    B,.... 

Little 
change. 

ColourlBB 

Little 

Bro»n. 

■h^e. 

Faint 
rod. 

CychromcBUckF 

Bluer. 

Colour- 
leei. 

Maroon. 

Greeniih, 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Kreso]  Black  BB  . . 

Reddiih- 
violet. 

"-T 

Reddiih- 
violet. 

Pink.      ' 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Acid  Blacks  B 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Bluer, 

Bluiih. 

Green, 

Green. 

Duatol  Black  j  B. . . 

Little 

change. 

less. 

Little 
change. 

Colour-     1 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Ac^^A,i«Hn  Biack 

No  change. 

Cotouf. 

Violet. 

Violet,     1 

■S!,?- 

violet," 

K«^  Deep  Buck 

Little 
change. 

Colour- 
len. 

^wn 

Brown.     | 

No 
change. 

Colour- 
le». 

No  change. 

No  change. 

charSie. 

' 
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Anuninu 

spot  with 

ti^^^t^. 

Rrauirlt. 

Fibre         1      Sohilion 

1. 

SorlM. 

! 

sod  milling.  FeeetrBttB 
thick  materUl.tt»). 

Violet    to 

Slowly  decolour- 

iied. 

New  cotton  colour.  May 
be  diSEotisd  oa  the  fibre. 
Reactions  for  cotton. 

1 

Greenish- 

1 

dilution. 

Very  ■trong  dyeiEuff.  All 
half   wool    in    a    neutral 

1 

No  chuige. 

the  Vidal  claai.  Kat  to 
acids,  alkalies,  light,  and 
mlUing. 

diah-brown. 

Slowly  decol- 
ourised. 

Direct  dyeina   colour   for 

1 

Little  action 

Brown  iihJrab. 

Dyeatuff  lor  cotton.  Fa»t 
and  light  and  aU  na«enu. 

Red. 

Liabt  blue   on 

n  [  Acid  dyeituS  for  woo 


'  Acid  dye,  for  piece  soods. 


Jf  shade  or  unions. 


Acid  mordant  for  wool. 


Little  liBhter  on     Sulphide  dye  fa 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOOSING  HATEBIALS. 


Dy«toa 

Hydiwhloric   uid 
Pibra          Solution 

Sulpbu 
Fibre 

Solutiui 

Sodium 

Fibfe 
Bluer. 

Solution 

^^•JSr- 

Bluer. 

Colonr- 
leu. 

No  change. 

Colour- 

ICM. 

Colour. 

Diamine  Put  Black 

Bluer. 

vioitt. 

No  chanac. 

Colour- 

Bluet. 

Blue. 

Diamins   PMt  Grsv 

Green. 

Light 

g«.n. 

Violet. 

Colour- 
le». 

No 

change. 

Colour- 
leo. 

Lighter. 

Violet. 

No  ch«>ge- 

Coloor- 

Bluer. 

eg.,. 

Erio-chrome  BUck 

NocluulBe 

Colour- 
lea. 

Bluer- 

Blue. 

Bro«. 

Brown 

KBphtholBlue-Bluii 

Greeniih- 

Green  iih- 

Dark 

Dark 

Vkrfet. 

Violet. 

No  change 

S-u? 

:  lowly.  I 

No  change 

Blue 
•olulioo. 

FP.  e.t«. 

■ 

1  change. 

No  change 

Blue. 

Ichaoge,  [ 

Little 
change. 

.change.  , 

Slightly 
greener. 

■a.*,.'*. 

Black  4  BS. 

i.h"uX 

effect.    ' 

T. 

No  effect. 

.  i.h-purple. 

'SSS' 

Lightef,' 

!     purple. 

Phenylene  Black  4  B 

No  effect. 

"" 

'chu^.  ' 

Red. 

No  change 

Nochange 

ally      . 

"X" 

:^. 

Krj-ogenBlKkB,. 

No  action. 

Yellow.       No  action. 

Cirel  viole 

scUon.  1 

No  change. 

"*"""■ 

Blacks. 

change. 
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Suanoui 
hydrochloric 


j  No  change.  J  Decolourised  o 


Sulphide 
h^sillf 


*'bSlIiiB.    ™ 

!      .tripped. 

Salmon. 

Decolourisod  on 

boiling.    Solution 

colour  JeSB, 

Direct  cotton  dyestufl. 

Grey  on  boiling. 
Solutic^colour- 

1                         I 

Blue  on  boiling. 

1   Bright  fed. 

=-i3lS'" 

Level  dyeing  acid  colour- 

j       Nochaoge. 

•oUiiton. 

.    Little   chaaga 
ibS^wi.  on  hating. 

Sulphide  black. 

1      Blightly. 

:     Little  change. 

brown. 

i   SlighUy  lighter. 

'  Light  broim. 

Red   first  then 
decolourised. 

Acidmordan 

(dye. 

Siowly  decolour- 

Acid  black. 

Solution  red. 

Slowlj;  decolour- 

'  Solution  red. 

Lighter. 

Acid  black. 

'^tS^'-x.^is- 

Acid  black. 

:ssgs; 

No  effect. 

■    colour  Bic- 
1                               tracted. 

1 

D*colotn4aed 

,                                Solution 

Green.              Sulphide  colour. 

1 

No  change. 
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ChromateBlukT.,DarkTwMith-'. 


Sulphur  Block  T  i  No  ct 


OxydUminogcne    I    Uncbanged. .       Blue       '       Blue,      i       Blue.      |      No 


PyrolBlocliB Nov 


il  Black  PC. ,  No  cbane 


io  Merino  Block  I    No  u 


Domingo    Chrome'   No  change, 
BIkITPP. 

BlKk. 

Blue 

'    Black. 

Domingo  Blue-            Scarlet. 

urlesa 

Dark  red. 

Pale  re 

d,   iCrinBon 

Palend. 

Violet. 

change. 

change,  j 

1                 [ 

Pale 
purple. 

Block  B. 

1     *™"'' 

1 
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Browner, 

Green. 

,  Sulphur  black. 

: 

No  ch.nge. 

Direct  cotton  dj-e. 

ilution  yiUo*. 

|Bl»clc.   Solu- 

'  p1iih"b^in1. 

change.  Solution 
p.leTe<]. 

Sulphur  colour. 

Sl^iSTbuS 

Sulphur  colour. 

;      Solution 

I        nitri^        !      ■=*J<^f.» 
Solution      I         ""^         '        "''■ 

I      Redder.      .       No  < 

I  No  change.  No  < 

,    reproduced    t 

I>ecolonti»ed 
boiling. 

No  action. 

No  change, 

Brigbt  green  < 

On    wannint 

palo     brown 

Solution  Golou 

Una. 

On    waiminf 

olive.     SolutM 

colourleaa, 

lurple,      Saiit.. 

. pala  pnrpla. 

I  tint. 


I>ecolonti»ed  01 
boiling. 

1  Acid  dye. 

,.»,„.„. 

No  action. 

Solution 
light  brown. 

1    alum  mordant. 

No  change. 

1  DyestuR  for  wool.  Fait  to 
1    remain  unstained. 

■  oTKige,    So- 

Bright^green  on 

j  Dyeslull  for  wool.  Cotton 
1  checking  threada  rtmaio 
1    uniUined. 

•?....■;!• 

Solution  colour- 
leaa. 

.  brown.     So- 
lution toriet- 

dyeing  i«  an  acid  bath. 

]    white. 

siss-x  is., 

1                            purple,      1       CO 

"SStMl 

Sulphide  dyeatuR,     Suiu- 

1  then  onngt.  'purple 

Sautioni    abi^  tor  loo^  w^.  piece 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOUSING  KATEBIALS. 


Hydrochloric  acid 


Sulphuric   acid  Sodium  hydnnddc 

Fibre      '    Solutioa        Pibn    |    Solatton 
Du-k    .  Pale  violet 


blue. 


blue 


Dinct  Black  PP.       No  cl 


No  change. 

£2- 

crinuon. 

Pale 

chaiige. 

Purple. 

G. 

Union  BleckiBNI. 

Violet. 

.  Colourleu 

DMpblue. 

Blue  tint. 

chiii^. 

Coknrleea. 

BgiaylAcidBhuA 

■SEr 

Colourieu. 

bS^- 

Colourt««. 

gs? 

Blnt-black. 

ColcutU  Black  3 

Little 

chansB. 

Colo 

iurlcB 

LitUe 

Blue-black. 

No 

change. 

Colourieu. 

Thiophenol  BUck 

No  change. 

Ultle 

Dnll  blue. 

No 

change. 

Nocbaoga, 

|Colo 

iirteu 

Colourieu 

No 

change. 

Redder. 

.Colourlen 

Paler  and 

Colourieu 

No 
change. 

Black  C, 

No  change. 

Colo 

urlen 

CokHirleo 

chatlU. 

Erio  Chrome  Blue- 

No  change. 

Colo 

uriei. 

Black. 

Blue. 

.^. 

ColDurleit 

No  change. 

Greener. 

GreHiiih- 

No 
change. 

No  change. 

Nochanae. 

No 
change. 
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Ammonia  1  Spot  with  I         Stannous 

nitric  chloride  and 

I  I         acid  hydrochloric 

Fibre  Solution  ,  I  acid 

......  ^ .... .'' Fibre   and    ^  Dull  purple;  on 

solution  crim- 1    wanning    buS. 
!  .         son.  Solnrcolourleu. 

I '  Fbrs  and  so- ,     Littit  change. 

Pbreand  so- '       No  change. 

I  lution  duU    < 

; After  a  tioio.l     Little  change. 

.    deep   dull    ' 
;  crimson.  So-i 

j I  'ti^^  \ 

I Deep  oraoae  |    Deep   blue   an 

I  brown.  SoTn..         warming. 

'  I  pale  brown.      Soln,  pale  Uue. 

I 'PurpliBh-         ]    On      warming 

,  brown.  Solu-'  wool  decalouii»d. 
tion  pale  dull  eoUm  dark  brown., 

I jRibre  and  so-.  On  warming,  pale  , 

lution  deep        bluish-green.      1 
;  I    claret  red.    I  1 

.'Little change.      On     wanning 


le  for  printing  wool. 


Direct  cotton  dye.  Past  t 


irect  cotton  dye. 


Acid   mordant  dye. 


For  a  flood  black  on  unicn 


,  dull  purple. 

Tunis   a   little 

Soln.       dull 
1                          ,  purple  tint. 

Little  change. 

Soln.  purple 

Pale   olive   on 

^^l5tt.^'£r  '"^ 

Almost  decolour 

<  Soln.  colour- 

, Little  change.         No  change. 

Solution      1 
grey.         1 

Sulphide  dyeituif . 

1                            Soln.  brown.,  ing.       Solution 

'%£•:   """'»■ 

grey. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLODKINO   MATESIALS. 
IV.— GREEN  COLOURS. 


Duller.  -     Ctant. 


Sulphuric 
Fibre  ■ 
Duller.     , 


I  Sodium  hydroxide 
I    '    Fibre    i    Solution 


Brown.     I  Durlier.  ■  Grei 


■*"'^'^™"' 

green. 

Alkoli  Green 

Olive. 

Broirn. 

Dk.  brown 

Die.  brown 

Decolour 

Methyl  Gnwo... 

Yellow, 

Yeilow. 

Bleached. 

ColourleM 

SS,. 

Or,nge. 

Orange. 

Bleached. 

Orange. 

SA. 

Yellow. 

Decolour- 

'     iHd. 

Buff- 

YeUow. 

'    OiM«. 

Paler, 

V.t     Indigo    >nd 

Puslic. 

Old 

Paler. 

Blue, 

■      Paler. 

Blue. 

°b-r- 

Yen™, 

V.t    IndiBO   and 

lead 

Blue. 

Yellow. 

■    Yeltow- 

Blue, 

IndiHo      urmine 
picric  Mid. 

and 

Blue, 
then 

paler. 

Blue. 

AtHCI. 

Blue. 

Decol- 
oudKd, 

Yellow, 

JS.. 

No  action. 

JL. 

Violet. 

Brown. 

Darker, 

Bromi. 

Yellow. 

.     Brown. 

Yellow. 

Yellower 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Red. 

Red. 

Decol- 

ourited. 

Bluer. 

Yellow. 

'      Bluer. 

Blue. 

bS^n. 

Brown. 

Dk.gieen. 

Black. 

b^. 

,    Redder, 

Pink, 

,       Blue, 

Blue, 

.    Amber- 

,     Yellow, 

.    Yellow- 

.     Bn>wn. 

Decol-    ' 

,.    Olive. 

Yellow. 

Olive, 

Brown 

,No  1 

,     Green- 

Yellow, 

Dark  green. 

Green, 

,1  Orange, 

Yellow, 

Orange, 

Yellow, 

Decolour 

,i  Brown. 

Brown, 

Red -brown 

Yellow, 

1  Decolour 

Naphthol  Green 

,  1  Yellow, 

Yellow. 

,     Olive. 

Drab, 

1  Brighter! 

Olive, 

,;  Orange. 

Yellow, 

YeUow, 

1   Decol-   1 
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G£NEKAL   REACTIONS    OF    DYED   FIBRES. 
IV.— GREEN  COLOURS.— (Cm(i««(if.) 


Brown. 

Paler. 

No  change. 

Decolourised. 

:  (distinction  from  mala- 
,    chite  green). 

Decolourised. 

Decolourised. 

Brown. 

Decolouri«d. 

GiMDteh. 

P«ler. 

1    (SO.)^-yel!owwithgreen 

Blue,  theu  de- 

Yellow. 

Decolouri»ed. 

Cold  water  emtacls  pic- 
\    lie  add. 

iHd. 

No  action. 

Brown. 

Brighter. 

Yellow. 

Yellower. 

Orange. 

Yellower.         [ 

Red. 

Brighter. 

b™™. 

'       Brown. 

Gray. 

'      Yellow. 

Lighter. 

'        Red. 

No  change. 

Lighter. 

1    Yellowish. 

!      YeUow. 

Brighter. 

Ormnx. 

1      Ofnge. 

-■ 

No  change. 
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Sodium  bydmide 


Fibre        ,    Solution         Pibn 


Cotuiidii&Gracn...    Daric  itete Dollviolit.       Light      ;    LttUe 

r  Rutand  od  ,  1   green  on        or  no 

dilation.  dilution.       action. 


SKSoS:! 

.GrMni.h-b!ue 

dilution.      , 

Eboli  Green  T...,i    Verv  dark.    ! Reddish-         Dirty        Darker, 

j    Lighter  on    {  '       blue.  fT^*"  °^ 


£enn>  Oreen  B 


No  change.  ;  Colourleaa.      Darker. 


;    Bluer.    ;  Colourlem. 


Reddish-        Roddiih       Reddiih-  I 


No         Colourlev 


Thiogene   Olive 
Green  GGN. 

Ua  change. 

ColotuleB 

No  change 

Colourieu. 

change. 

Colourless. 

Slatabl... 

Colourleaa 

Reddish- 

blue. 

Pale 

Duller. 

Im  medial  Brilliant 

A  little 
darker. 

Pale 

No  change 

Colourlw. 

Dark 
green. 

Pale  violet. 

Naphtol    Dark 

Light  green. 

Crwn. 

Light 

Dark 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Cvanole  Green  B. 

Orange. 

YeUow. 

No 

Brill.  Benxo  Greeni    No  change. 
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Ammonia 
Ftbn       I      Sol 


Lttle  or 

j                      K___ 

action. 

,  tS.Sd" 

:    ton,  wool  or  ailk. 

DecolouriMd. 

1    Mixed   wool   and   cotton 

EOOdl. 

Yellow. 

i  oTdilut™ 

Decolourised. 

Dyed  on  union  lining. 

Decolourised. 

1  Colour  det 
1     *d^tJ.n™ 

•etion*  for  cotton)  can 
be  discharaed  pun  white 
with  sioc  dust. 

Little  change. 

^SS 

to  light  and  milling,  with- 
out mordant  in  one  bath. 

■'SS;,^^ 

,                         1      dilution. 

votes.  DiacGrged  white 
frith  tin  or  sine. 

1    Onmm 

Nochanire. 

1       ^^ 

■tuR. 

colourleM. 

Decolourised  on 
boiling. 

i 

Decolourised  on 
boiling. 

~?SS""""""'~°'- 

Brown  on 

boiling.  Solutton 

colourless. 

i 

1  Pale  dull  puiple 
1      ™  warming. 

boiling.  Solution 

Sulphide  dyeatuH. 

,     magenu. 

Decolourijed  on 
boiling. 

Acid  dye  for  wool. 

Pale  yellow. 

!           Parple. 

1 

[  Black,  theo  blue, 
finally  decotour- 
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ANALYSIS  OF  COLOUKING  HATEUALS. 


Hydrochloric  b 
I       Pibn         .    Sol 


Sulphur 
Pibn 
Uncb 


SodniD  hydroKide 


Sokicioa       Pibn       Solutiaa 


Chrome  GreraG. 

No  cblDBC. 

:NochiLD|< 

S!il. 

Deep  olive. 

Alsole  Dark  Gnen 

Olive. 

OUve. 

NochMtge 

Colourlee.. 

ch..^. 

ColDuriss. 

ydlow^" 

"■t,"- 

;    Slowly 

ch.^. 

EclipKGnea  G. 

Lighter, 

'     Green, 

Blu.. 

Violet. 

Bluiih- 

"■sr-- 

AliMiin  Green  G. . ;     Crinuon. 

! 

Onnge. 

Brown. 

YeUow. 

Lighter. 

green. 

Neptune  Green  sol      Ydlow. 

1 

Cokmrleu 

Yellow. 

Ydlow. 

Colour- 

Colooriee.. 

Colourleu 

diA-blue 

Pile  olive. 

No 
chanse. 

blue. 

1 

GieenljXN,          1                "" 

ColourlcM 

S^. 

°- 

No 
ch«oge. 

Colouiless. 

.  Tumi  bluer,  ;  Colourleu,!      Bright 


'r-"-"" 

1                          1 
1 

blue,       1       Uue. 

""-l 

reenj    Bright  yel-      Colourfe*. 

^een.  then! 

'' 

chS^-j 

Sulphur  Gree. 

a  G  1     Deep  dull    |  Colourlea. 

i 

1 

"V... 

cluinge,  [ 
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GENERAL  REACTIONS  OF  DYED   FIBRES. 


Stannous 
chloride 


1  Orimoal  col- 
!      H.SO.). 

Pale  brown  solu- 
tion. 

[ 

Solution  colour- 

Vat     dye.     Fa«     again.i 

1                          1  Soln.  colour- 
leu. 

Clianges  to  green. 

1                            ^STWuttw; 
1                          '     loln.  pale 

'  Decolourised 

Decolouriud. 
Solution  colour- 
lev. 

Sulphur  colour. 

pa'le  red"   '™ 

Acid  mordant  dye. 

1                          !       yeUo^ 

Little  change. 
Solution  colour- 
less. 

Solution 
i                              colourless. 

Pale,  olive  on 
tion  colourlcM. 

Sulphide     dy*.     Fast     U> 

■bright  purple 

Suitable  for  dyeini 


— -. 1  Pb^^j" 

;Paleblu 

iihgreen 

,    purple. 

miUina.  acids,  etc. 

-"'Bf«' 

solution 
1                          ■  bright  red- 
1                             disTi-violet. 

It  is  fa«  to  light.  ctoB- 
1    dyBmg,etc. 

ba.""™'* 

Acid  dyestuS  with  euily 

1     to  liaht,  waiE^,  alkalies, 
■tonng.  etc. 

1                          '  low.     Soln. 
'                          1  pale  yellow. 

On  warming, 
almost  decolour- 
ised. 

1  wTi§i!'S3S^r^,^"' 

i         !£« 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOURING   MATERIALS. 


Dy«tu(I 

1        Hydrochl 
'        Fibre 

|Tu™  bluer. 

ricacid 
Colourl™. 

Sulpbu 
Fibre 

blu  "  ' 

ricaeid 

Sodium 

hydroxide 

Fibre 

Gr«nGX. 

Immcdial  Omn 
OOtxtn. 

1  Turn,  bluer. 

Ctdourlen. 

BUck. 

Bluiih- 

«r«y. 

Sr* 

C<dourle». 

Erio-ViridincB.. 

'    YeUowiib- 

Yellow 
tint. 

YeUooiib 
green. 

Pale 

yellow. 

Pale 

Colouriea. 

Pira  Green  G... 

N.vyblae. 

Colourle«. 

'Sgf- 

"^2?.'" 

Co1ourte«. 

Fast    Acid  Green 
BB  extra. 

'       Ormnae- 

,       ydlS. 

Pale 

ytflow. 

Dull 

Colourieu 

Slcy 

Colourleu. 

'SSS'g.  "-^ 

'   Steublue. 

Colourle*.. 

R^bh. 

■^gfr- 

Cctourieo. 

Dyestuil 

V 
1   Hydroc 
;    Pibre 
Decolou 

YELLOW  COLOU 

hloric  acid   1        Sulphu 

_ 1    __       _ 

;    Solution    j      Fibre 
Yellow,     i  Decolour. 

RS. 

ik  acid 

Sodium 
Fibre 
Oran«e. 

Solution 

!   Decol- 
,ouTi»d 

Naphthol  Yellow,... 

^h. 

,  Colourleu..  Dec<daur- 
'       i»ed. 

Orange, 

Yellow. 

louri.^ 

'  Colourless,    Decolour- 
,                     ,       i«d. 

Paler. 

1    Paler. 

No 

QuiiKliiie  Yellow... 

Yellow 

'  Colourleu.'    Yellow. 

Colourleas 

Decol- 

ouri»d. 

1     Red. 

YeUow. 

Paler. 

,     Red, 

No 

'   Violet, 

Violet.           Violet. 

Violet. 

Deep  red 

Red. 

,      Pink.       ,      VitJet. 

Violet. 

io^' 

Orange  IV 

Violet. 

:      Violet.           Violet. 

Virfel. 

1      No 
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_!!■!_ 

Solutio 

[    Spot  with 

chloride 
and  hydro, 
chloric  (Kid 

Reinarki 

.!  Purple.  Soln 
:   eofourtos. 

oiivr**"™' 

A  wlphide  colour  for 
cotton. 

'  pie.    Sohi' 
'  p-le  puiplr. 

On  warming,  pole 
yellowiih-gPMn. 

Sulphide     dyeituR.     Put 

to  light,  washing  and 
acids. 

d«p  yeUow, 

ODwumins. 
bluish-gre^. 

Aciddyeforwool.  Cotton 
effect*  retnaio  white. 

Reddiah- 
Iviolet,     Soln 

AXS&, 

Direct  dyeing  colour.  De- 
"lh^diIt«ot£^"  pS^i- 
ron8«liM  C.          ^^ 

1 

.  1  Gold™-yel- 
i<n>.   soil), 
pide  yeUow, 

On  warming. 

Level    dyeing    acid    dye- 

shadea  on  wollen  piece 
goods  and  yams 

■|  ^ple''''sS"IJ: 

Decolourised  on 

New  siilphide  dye. 

V.  YELLOW  COLOURS.-C<in(.TO*rf. 


Yellow- 

Decolourised. 

KCN— red- 

1  Warm  wkter  estr 
1    colour. 

Yellow, 

Decolourised. 

■  KCN— red. 

'  Stains  paper  at  11 

Nochanae. 

YeUow. 

Bleached. 

Brown. 

, 

■          ■ 

No  action. 

Deep  ye 

Uow, 

Noehange. 

Red 

Decolourised. 

Decolourised. 

No  change. 

Yellow. 

Decolourised. 

! 

Yellow. 

Decolourised. 

i 
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Hydrochloric  acid 

Suipburic  acid 

Sodium 
Fib™ 

Fibre 

Solution 

Pibr. 

Solution 

Solution 

Citronin 

ViolM. 

Violet. 

ViideL 

Viidet. 

ydl^" 

ColourliB. 

Brown. 

""'■ 

Darker. 

Grange. 

Bro-n. 

Chry«mio 

Brown, 

Pink. 

Uagenta- 

Violet. 

Dark 
orange. 

Heuian  V<Uow 

Bluk. 

Violet. 

D«k 

violet. 

"'*'■ 

Dark 

red. 

Pink. 

Dark 

violM. 

Black. 

Violet. 

Red. 

BlKk. 

Colourlen 

b™. 

No 

Priffluluw  yeUow 

««on. 

Paler. 

Brighter 

Violn. 

Reddiah. 

Magenta. 

Colourlta* 

Brighter 

Tolyl«ie  OTMge 

Pidw. 

Ydlow. 

Yellow. 

RMtdH-. 

ColoudeM. 

Brown. 

Brown. 

B™n. 

Dark  red. 

^. 



Oiiol 

Red. 

Red. 

Red. 

Red. 

Redder. 

Colouflen. 

Aummine 

Decdour 

Colouile«. 

Decoloor. 

Colourleai. 'Decolour 

Colourlen- 

Black. 

Black. 

Violet. 

Red. 

D«ol- 

YeUow. 

Green- 

Pder. 

TartfMia 

Oangt. 

Yellow. 

Orange. 

YeLow. 

OiangB. 

YeUow. 

Nitroalintin 

S;. 

Yellow. 

Browniih. 

Yellow. 

Claret. 

Cokwrlen. 

Clloft.™ 

Darker. 

YeUow. 

Darker. 

YeUow. 

Darker. 

YeUow. 

No 

Red. 

Red. 

Purple. 

Pnrple. 

No 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

YeUow. 

chaiie. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

YeUow. 

Yrtlow. 

Or«i«. 

Orange. 

Br»n. 

Brown. 

0^*"^.. 

No 

change. 

YeUow. 

Bnnrn. 

«™™- 

Brown. 

No 
change. 

YeUow. 

Bright 

No 
Chang*. 

Peniaobenia 

.^, 

YeUow. 

Brown. 

Yellow. 

No 
change. 

Yelknr. 

.&.. 

Red. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

J£.. 
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NochkOKO. 

Colourt«». 

t       Violet. 

i       Buck. 

DecolouriKd 
boiling. 

Bright  or«i««. 

Colourleu. 

Gray. 

Decoloutiud 

1 

Orange. 

1       Brown. 

■ 

.«. 

Decolouri-d 

1 

Violat. 

1 

Slight  action 

Grey. 

Decolourised 

Violet. 

BKwn. 

Decolounied 

1 

o™na«. 

Orange-™d. 

DocolouTwed 

P«ler. 

White. 

Pink. 

Decolouriied 

Orange. 

YeUow. 

No  action. 

Decolourised 

Yellow. 

Deep  yellow 

No  action. 

No  change. 

No  change. 

Yellow. 

Blue. 

No  Qbange. 

Perf:ir-olive. 

No  change. 

Yellow. 

Dark  brown. 

Brown-yellow 

PeiCI.— olive. 

No  chiDge. 

Yellow. 

Pale  yeUow. 

Orange, 

1  PeiCl<— olive. 

Dark  brown. 

No  action. 



No  action. 

No  change. 

Pale  yellow. 

Brwwn. 

Brown. 

Decolourised,      i  K>Pe(CN)i— Uue 
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Fibre    I    Solut 


Sulphuric  acid 
Fibre  Sdutioi 


Sodium  bydrcuiide 
Fibre    I    Solutkn) 


Brown. 

Colourless 

Brown, 

Brown, 

Brown.  1 

g 

Decolour 

No  action. 

action,   i 

Decol- 
ourised. 

Yellow. 

r     Duller. 

Redder,  : 

AwFUvJD... 

.  Violet, 

Cfimwn. 

Violet, 

■  Greener,' 

Ur»ninG 

.'  BrighWr 

Yellow. 

Greener. 

Yellow. 

Or««e,  ; 

Yellow. 

A.. 

No 
change. 

DuU 
yellow. 

Pale 

yellow. 

[  Darker,  i 

low. 

,      Dark 

.  purple- 

Maroon. 

Maroon. 

.  Darker.  , 

wG. 

.    Or.nge, 

Yellow. 

Red. 

.  Crin^on 

Yellow. 

,    ^'l"- 

Orange. 

lch^,i.,l 

..    B^M 

Yellow, 

Bright  red 

Red. 

1  Broon.  ' 

.     Decol- 

Drown, 

'   Decol-    1 

lourised,  i 

O.   . 

.  1  Crimson 

Crim»n, 

Crimson, 

Red. 

,1  Violet. 

Violet. 

Dull  green 

Violet, 

.     Violet. 

Violet. 

Violol- 

Violet, 

.  Brighter 

Hetanil  Yellow 

Dark 

'  Brighter 

OrangeG 

Scarlet, 

Pink, 

Crimson, 

Red. 

iss,- 

1     Red, 

Pink, 

Crimson, 

Crimson 

Darker. 

'  Scarlet- 

Pink, 

Crimson, 

Red, 

Terra- 
cotu. 

Lighter 

Yellow. 

Darker, 

Brown. 

Redder, 

1  Yellow, 

Yellow, 

Darker. 

Brown, 

Redder, 

;  Orenge- 

Lighter, 

,    Lighter. 

Benio  Orange  R 

1     Blue, 

Blue, 

Blue, 

Crimson 

Cloth  Orange I   Violet,   ■ 

ChrysaminR !  Violet, 


Colourless 

Blue,       1 

Blue. 

Oranfle.         Pink. 

Brownish.  '. 

Orange.  .    Orange. 
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Stannous 
chloride 
t>nd  hydro- 


Brown. 

On 

ge. 

[      Yellow. 

Brown. 

!  Ash 

ontains  Al. 

Demlouri«d. 

1  HtS- 

Decolourbed. 

H^ 

Nochan«t. 

Red. 

Lighl«-. 

Redder, 

Yell 

no. 

1  Noch.nge. 

No  change. 

1     Gnenish. 

Ash 

1      Orange. 

,  Ash 

;      Or»nge. 

Brawn. 

<  Ash 

1      Scarlet. 

Scarlet. 

"""• 

BrowT,, 

;         Red. 

Ter^-co.,.. 

i 

Brighter. 

! 

1 

Brighter. 

I         Red. 

Decolourised. 

:       Yellow. 

Red. 

Darker. 

t 

Red. 

Brown, 

1 

Nochww.. 

Yellow. 

Decolourised. 

1 

■ 

YeUow. 

YeUow. 

No  change. 

j  Ash  contains  Cr. 

Yellow. 

1  Ash  conuina  Cr, 

'     Decolourised. 

1  On  cotton. 

Scarlet. 

Colourless, 

Brown, 

.     Decolourised. 

1  On  cotton. 

Darker. 

Pink. 

Red. 

Decolourised. 

i  On  cotton. 

Redder. 

Colourleaa, 

Crimson. 

Decolourised. 

j  On  cotton. 

Or«n<B- 

Colourless, 

Decolour, 

Orange. 

[  On  cotton. 

Crimwn, 

Decolourised. 

,  On  cotton- 

Redder. 

1  On  cotton. 
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HrdradUorie  kd 
Fibra    I    Solutic 


Sulphuric  odd 
Fibn      [    Solutioi 


,   SodiDm  hrdnxidc 
FJbn        Sotatios 


Crant(iiy«llowO... 

J  Vi(dtt. 

Colmiricw. 

Violet. 

Violet, 

:     Ked.     i 

Pink. 

CwwoOmiw 

,1  Violet. 



Blue. 

Blue. 

'chu^. ' 

.1   D«ot- 

lOuriMd. 

g«en. 

D«rl»r. 

.|  Lighter. 

clumg.. 

Thi«HJl  Yellmr 

.!0«n«e. 

Brown. 

C<dourle« 

Scirtal. 

.   Oruig.. 

Dark 

yellow. 

Red. 

1 

.'  Violet. 

Violet. 

'     Violet. 

Or«we. 

Hilodo  Onnge  4  .. 

.;    Olive. 

Blue. 

^"„. 

MilttdoOningeR,   . 

.     Olive. 

Gray, 

ch..^. 

Nitruine  Yellow.. 

Y 

■low. 

VeUow. 

Yellow. 

Red.       '  Deep  nd.  ]    Sctriet. 


'  Dacokmr-     ColourleM.     Dright   i    Yellow. 


[  Decol-    IColou 


Hydnchlcfric  scid 


j    Sodium  hydroxide 


I    Solution    >    Fibre 


AliMwte      yellow  |    Brick-red.    I    Yellow.    I  Deep  red-        Drab.      '  Duller.  !    YeUow 
pute.  :  :  i    dian-yel-  i 


Dark  red.        Orange. 


Krect  Ysllow  R..| 


I             ! 

i                  i 

Chloropbenin 

1       Brown 

1     Brown- 

,  ofaoge.  1 

,3S 
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Staanout 
chloride 


Omwe. 

1    Colourtw. 

Violet. 

DocolouiiKd. 

Oncott. 

n 

■=-— ■ 

o.». 

" 

*— 

» 

BrowD. 

Onmge. 

°— ' 

" 

Onmge. 

.    Colourl™. 

Lishler. 

Onnge. 

On  cotton 

Oimge. 

On  cotton 

Omnge. 

i    Colourl*«. 

Violet. 

Decalouri»d. 

Oocotw 

» 

SUt.. 

DecolouriKd. 

»""■"■ 

™ 

Olive. 

DecolouriHd. 

"'- 

:    Y.110W, 

D«colouriKd. 

Red. 

Rod. 

DwolouriHd. 

i      YtUoir. 

Brighter. 

Purple. 

Nochuise. 

OncotW 

■      Ydlow. 

Lighter. 



^Mi 

Anunonla 
Fibn               Solution 

Spot  with 

Remwk. 

Red. 

Brick-red. 

Mordent 

mnwl    or    calico 
g.     Reaction!    are 
J  with  chromium 

Pde  olive. 

Dttk  olive. 

Direct 

M  on  cotton). 

Olive- 

Grey. 

Cotton 

1 

1 

wool  or  »ilk. 

Orange. 

Calico  _printing  and  fa«t 
wool  dyeing.  Mixes  well 
with  aliiamu. 

Almoit 

Alxnoatde- 
colouriied. 

in  wat«.     UniSuble  tor 

wool  and  aU  animal 
fibre. 
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DyettufT 

- 

Hydrochlo 
Pib™ 

ricacid 
Solution 

1          Solpburk  acid 
Fibre          Solation 

Kbi«    1    Solution 

0     c|-      ■ 

dilution. 

.SSS. 

Sflddw. 

Orange  G. 

■ 

Orange  -pink, 
dilution. 

Greeniih- 
yellow. 

Pink  on 

** 

b™.«,. 

i 

Red. 

G,. 

Redder. 

1  Yellowish- 
brown. 

Bro™. 

Dark  olive. 

1  Dark  blue, 
dilation. 

Orange  RT 

Yellow. 

Yellow, 

;      Little 
Ghanie. 

YeUo*. 

ch2f„.  i  '^""'~- 

Cloth  Yellow  GH. 

Red. 

Colourltsa 

Browni»h- 
yellow. 

X. 

™'" 

Yellow. 

BeowPastYeUow 
4  GL  extra. 

Cla«t. 

,Colourle» 

I 

Maroon. 

Maroon, 

No 
change. 

Thioxine   Orange 

No  change 

Yellowish, 
brawn. 

Yellow - 

No 
change. 

ThiOKine  Yellow  G 

Orange. 

Colourless 

Brown. 

Brown. 

'J^^- 

Colourless. 

Blue. 

,  Colourless. 

[ 

Bluish- 
purple. 

Colourless 

ehT^. 

Tri»iolFMtYellow| 

No  change. 

i-:s^. 

Blown. 

Brown. 

.haX 

y^. 

Erio-ehrome   Yel- 
low GR. 

Red. 

,    Yellow, 

red. 

Yellow. 

Orange. 

Colourless. 

Pluto  Orange  G  , ,      Dark  n 


Dianii  Yellow  i  R,      No  effect No  effect,    , Orange, 
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1          Lighter. 

'  Diinct  cotton  dyeing  col- 

Lisht  yelloir. 

Direct  cotton  dyeing. 

1       Dul]  yellow. 

i 

for  lilk  and  half  wool 
goods  (not  wool  alone). 

iLi«ht  yellow  on 
1       colourteM, 

Vat  dyatuff  for  cotton. 

,    No  chsnee  on 
boiling.  Saution 
1        oolourte«. 

wVUit  cUo^^'e'^liuh^rg* 
boiling,  acid,  ik-li  and 
light. 

I          i 

^   DecDlouriwdnn 

Acid  mordant  dyestuff  for 
wool. 

biui^.'^ki'ti™ 
eolourleis. 

h^^5ilk"'^nt^M  and 
diicharge  work. 

sSSttoS"  coli^ 

Sulphide  dye  for  cotton. 

Orange  on  boiUng 
Solution  colour- 

winniiiB. 

stfi..";? J""  - 

No  change   on 
boilba.  Solution 
light  yellow. 

half-iilk,  chip  and  .traw. 

DecolouriHd  on 
boiliog. 

iB.-ris,."""  - 

Olive  brawn  then 
.lowlv^ecolou. 

."£ 

No  change. 

Cdko  printins. 

,     wlution. 

No  eRect. 
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Dyntuff 

Hydrochl 
Fibre 

•ricacid 

Sulphu 

ricacid 
Solution 

Solution   1     Fibn 

Fibre 

Sohition 

ge 

Salmon- 
pink. 

No 
change. 

GG. 

Much  lichter. 

i"^™- 

W 

Put  Li«ht  Yrtlow 

YeUowirii. 

Colour 
extract- 
ed. 

NochMige. 

■  Cjjy 



Deeper. 

1     itondon 
1     wmahing. 

Orange. 

Eclip«Yellow3G. 

OiBDBe. 

■-• 

KrogeiwYellwR- 

Slightly 
darkn. 

1^-  ■ 

Yellow. 

Darker. 

Pale  pink. 

NoKtion. 

^^'. 

Colouilfaa. 

J£. 

No  change. 

Sculet. 

■carlet. 

..Zi.. 

PrrogMeYdlowi 

Yeilnriah- 
brown. 

CoknrleH.l      Turn 
1     dulW. 

YeUow. 
tiat. 

No 
change. 

ThloiuJ  Yellm  R. 

^.r;-- 

Colourleai. ,  No  change 

j 

vSri. 

Little 
redder. 

Colourlen. 

Sulphoo  Vdiow  J 

S' 

=•'--;    as.. 

■SS: 

Orange  1  Colourlen. 
yellow.  I 

Greyish- 
olive. 

"ST."'   ^ 

CoiQurleM 

chaise. 

Crimen. 

1    scaHet. 

Orange. 

No 
change- 

Orange. 

Colouii™.  jDiiller  and 

Pale 

ch.^ 

00 

'So""    ™«- 

No  change. 

"""" 

Y.now. 

Chan",.. 



Bluiih- 
crinuoii. 

ColouH-..,      Bnght 

0»™,. 

ycUow. 

No 
change. 

G. 

SulphituA 

Light 
orange. 

Orange,     j     Brown. 

Brow^, 

No       ;  ColourlMi. 

change.! 
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Fibn         1      SolutiDD 

s^'.T^'"     'Stories; 

""         1       chtori?^ 

Remark) 

lighter.         ■         .k-wly. 

Direct  cotton. 

.lowly. 

Acid  yellow  (wool). 

No  chanae.  ,       No  change.       |  Con™  ysllow. 

ydlowiih-brown. 

Pale    olive    on 

boilina.  Solu^D 
cojourlen. 

Alinhn  dyatuff  of  Indan- 

threne  claai.     Soluble  in 

1         !«"«;•"'- 

1                         ;    No  Chans* 

"'^SZE"- 

and  keachbig. 

OnwarmiBB.pale 
onnge-yellow. 

Sulphide  dye.  Pa«t  to  acids, 

1     <»lutIon 

On   waiminB. 
onidg*yeUow. 

etc.:  without  «lter  treat- 

toS^sSS. 

1                         j  pale  yeUow. 

Turn,  reddw  on 

in  an  acid  b.th.  Paatto 
liCbt  and  mUling. 

1                         ;  lemon-yellow 

1 P«n>le.    Srfn- 

1  tioo  yellow. 

On  warming,  dull 

Dinct     cotton      dyevtufi. 

Crinuonthen 
'                      'Mwlet.   Soln 

Declouriud  on 

wanning. 

..M^d.., 

1 "a-s- 

1                         1       yeUow. 

Tu™  redder. 

Sulphide  dyettuff. 

Paler.  Solu- 

1                            tion  yellow. 

DecolouriKd  on 
wanning. 

Acid  dyeatuft. 

■^KS"- 

1                                Mvlet. 

i "-"'isss- 

Sir&K 

l5Sn^"rtllo    ™iy'o^ 
tained  on  development 
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HI.  BLUE  COLOURS, 


Sulphuric  acid  Sodium  bydroxide 

Fibre      I    Solation        Fibre    1   Solution 


.     Black. 

'  Colourlesi 

Black. 

Blue. 

Dark 
red. 

Pink. 

,     Bl«k, 

ColourleB 

Black. 

Blue. 

1     Red, 

Blue. 

brawD 

b^ 

1    Red- 
1  brown. 

.     Green. 

Brown. 

b^. 

'    brown. 

,  Brick- 
1      red. 

,'     Blue, 

Colourlegs 

Red- 

Red- 

1     Decol- 
'ourised. 

VictorU.  Blu< 

.'    Blaclc. 

Red. 

Black. 

Orange. 

Brown. 

Colourleaa, 

,     Violet. 

Blue. 

Dark  blue 

"iTdu.l,*' 

.      Grey. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

1  Darker. 

,     Bnm-n. 

Brown. 

,      No 
'  change. 

V»t  Indiso  Blue.  . . 

''cha^. 

Blue. 

:.^i.. 

■    cl«i^. 

Bluiih, 

'     Violet. 

°sr- 

Logwood  Blue 

'     Red, 

Red. 

A*HC1. 

AsHQ. 

J  Purple. 

Pufple. 

■1   ^° 

No  action 

1 

I  Brown. 



:  D«»i- 

lourued. 

Decolour- 
iHid. 

1       No 
1  action. 

New  Blue 

1  Purple. 

Gray. 

,      Gray, 

Violet, 

Pink. 

'   Violet, 

Orange. 

Black, 

1     Brown. 

1  Brown. 

Orange. 

;  Yellow. 

Yellow, 

Red. 

Red, 

Red. 

Violel- 

o™.. 

Violet 

'  i&S 

Green- 

Methylene  Blue.,.. 

Decol- 
1  ourised. 

Blue-green. 

Green. 

Green, 

Violet, 

AliarinCyaninR.. 

'  Redder. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Violet, 

Gre«^, 

Aliurin  Indigo  Blue 

Darker. 

1 

Knk. 

Darker. 

Violet. 

Greener. 

Colourlea. 

Toluidine  Blue 

,      No 
charge. 

Blue. 

Olive. 

Greenish- 

CrimsoD 
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III.  BLUE  COI.OVRS.— Continued. 


■"&- 

Red. 

1      Decolourised 
1         ilowly. 

Boiling     soap     solution — 

.    RaI 

j     Decolourued. 

Green. 

1    Colour  extrmct. 

HNOi-black  spol. 

1 

,       No  clmnge. 

HNO.— light  green. 

Gnen. 

Brown. 

1        D.rV  blue. 

A>  NilOH. 

Darkgrnx 

1    Violet  wlutioo. 

by  CaOCh. 

BUck. 

1       No  change. 

N<,ch.nse. 

D«.,..™«. 

No  clung.. 

Yellow. 

i         %ell"w"  '™ 

A»  NbOH. 

A>N«OH. 

Yellow. 

1      Decolourised. 

Boiling  dil.   NatCOi— col- 
our  entnlcled. 

Porple, 

Purple. 

1          Brown. 

Green. 

No  Bctitm, 

Decolourised. 

Pink. 

,   Gmen.  then  de- 

Brown, 

l     Decolourised. 

HCl  g«-brown. 

Green,,  ye]- 

si 

'    Violet,   red  on 
\          halting. 

No  Klion. 

Green. 

'     Decolourised. 

CaOCl !— decolou  ri  sed . 

Gre«.. 

Redder. 

V«Uow, 
violet 
rim. 

Olive. 

i    •'■^'•'^ 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLODKINO  llATESIALS. 


Thiocu-min  R. . , 


Fibn      j 


)dium  hydroxide 
Ibre    j    ScdutioD 


Green.     I  Darker. 


Yellow. 

.'    Olive. 



Crim»im 

Pink. 

Criouon. 

Mannn. 

Amber. 

Yellow, 

YeUow. 

-!  Giwi. 

Br^ht- 

ffi! 

Red. 

Red. 

,     Red. 

Neutna  Blue 

Onnge. 

Yellow. 

Orange. 

Yellow. 

.  Lighter. 

Viclori*  Blue  B 

Red. 

R^. 

Red. 

Red. 

Maroon. 

Colourlea. 

Darker. 

■"" 

Dark 

green. 



^Redder. 

Blue. 

Orey. 

DuUer, 

Ind>mine  Blue  B 

Darker. 

«... 

Darker. 

Blue. 

Purple. 

IndoiaBlue 

Grwn. 

Slate, 

Olive. 

Olive. 

,   Violet. 

Pink. 

PsmphenyleneBlue... 

Darker. 

Blue. 

Darker. 

Blue. 

;  Purple. 

Benio  BUck  Blue. . . 

Gree«r 

Colourlen. 

Green. 

Blue. 

1  Darker. 

Ct^ourlen. 

R«l. 

R-1. 

Red. 

R«L 

!  Brown. 

Naphthylene  Blue  R 

5S? 

Dark  blue. 

'  Brown. 

DuLmineBlueBX.... 

Violet. 

--■ 

Greoi- 
blue. 

Blue. 

■   Violet. 

Colourle«>. 

Diamine  Blue  3  R 

Darker. 

ColDuttesa. 

Green- 
Mue. 

Blue. 

MagenU 

Pink. 

No 
chanae. 

■is,- 

Blue. 

jCrimwrn 

,£^. 

Blue- 

Light 
green. 

1   Violet. 

Darker. 

Colourleea. 

Gnen- 

blue. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Rnk. 

No 

change. 

Olive- 
grey. 



Redder. 

No 
change. 

Green. 

1       No 
.change. 

Salpl.ona.urin 

Violet. 

Colourteu, 

Violet. 

Violet. 

No 

.change. 

B»v.™in  Blue  DSF.. 

BluBh. 

Red. 

Red. 

Red. 

Colourlen. 
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GENEKAL  KEACTIONS   OF  DYED   FIBRES. 


Amm 

c„i. 

Spot  with 

chloric  acid 

Semuls. 

Kbn 

Solutkm. 

D^to. 

G»».. 

Greener. 



Blue. 

Gi^eo. 

1 

Brijht. 

Plls  UUB. 

Yellow. 

; 

YeUow. 

GiMner.          ; 

Nochuvi. 

Coknrlw. 

Yellow. 

Ydlow.           1 

Gnn. 

Noch>i«e.       \ 

Green. 

Green. 

Violtt. 

Colourlcw. 

Graeo. 

D»rker.          ' 

Green. 

1 

Grwi. 

Green, 

Greener. 

■ 

Yellow. 

Lighter, 

No  change- 

Red. 

Dflcolourieed. 

Grey. 

Red. 

Greener. 

De™louri«d. 

Violet. 

Brown. 

1     J>eco1ourised. 

On  CO 

«... 

Violet. 

Pink. 

Veliow. 

DecolouriKd. 

On  CO 

""■ 

Violet. 

Pink. 

Brown. 

On  CO 

ton. 

Violet, 

Colourle», 

Crinuor. 

0... 

ton. 

Violet. 

Pink. 

Oraoge. 

1      D--""-^. 

o.,. 

■on. 

No  ch.nge. 

Yellow. 

1            Vi(det. 

On  CD 

""■ 

No  change. 

Red. 

Decolourued. 

On  CO 

•"■ 

No  change. 

Yellow. 

,    :>^^^. 

On  CO 

ton. 

Colourle«. 

Green. 

1     Decolouri«^. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOUKING  HATEKULS. 


Wool  BlutS.. 


Hydrochloric  acid  i  Sulphuric  moid  ,  Sodium  hydnuiide 
Pibr«  \  Solution  Fibre  J  S<duton  Fibre  |  Solution 
Yellow.  I  Colourleu.j    Orans«,        Oranse.    |    Decol-    ! 


NaphthylBlue,,,. 

. .    Redder. 

Green. 



b™" 

Capri  Blue  NO... 

..     Violet, 

Violet, 

Dark 

G.^. 

,C«en. 

Colourlen. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Darker. 

R  and  G, 

w"e! 

i  Redder 

Green- 
blue. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Green, 

Green. 

.Redder. 

Violet 

Violet 

Green. 

.    Darker. 

Blue  G. 

Diamine  BriUiant 

Green. 

,   Violet. 

BriUiant  Aiurine. 

Green. 



change,  , 

Violet. 

1    Bluer. 

Diaminosene 

entr«. 

'  chinae. 

chZe, 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Blue, 

Violet   , 

Diamine  Dark 
Blue  B. 

.  Darker 

Violet. 

Diaminoaene  Rlue 
G. 

Violet. 

Rodder, 

KetonBlue4BN.- 

,    Yellow. 

Yellow, 

OUve. 

DiamineA«B!ue 

cha^n°«e 

Blue- 

Violet, 

Brilliant  Aliumn 
Cyanine  j  G. 

Drab. 

Brown, 

Greener. 

TiUnComoSN.. 

■>h^;s,e. 

Red. 

Ar^^r^eneBlue 

Violet, 

Blue, 

1  Deeper.  • 
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GENERAL  REACTIONS  OF   DYED   FIBRES. 


I  Spot  with  I  chloride 
'  '"''"f  I  and  hydro- 
I         '="'         '.       chloric  acid 


Yellow. 

Decolouriied. 

CrWD  blue. 

Colourtesi. 

Violet. 

».«»„, 

i 

Green. 

D>„o.H^, 

I 

Violet. 

Orange. 

"""■ 

1 

Violet. 

Lighter. 

Orange. 

Decolourised. 

Yellow. 

Green, 

. 

Dailur. 

Blue. 

Red  violet. 

Decolouri»d. 

'  On  cotton. 

No  change. 

Violet. 

Decolourised. 

Violet. 

1       Violet. 

"■■"■ 

Violet- 

Red, 

DeeolouriMd, 

, 

,       VioleL 

Brown. 

Violei, 

,    developed. 

Violet. 

Dark  green. 

,     Cri™„n, 

Decolouriied. 

I 

Red. 

Decolouriied. 

'  Dial,  and  de^-eloped  with 
1    beUnaphthol. 

" 

Yellow. 

«>.|Green. 

'     Crimwn. 

Violet. 

Drab. 

Yellow. 

1 

'     Crimaon. 

Grey. 

1  DIai.  »Dtf  developfd. 

,       Green. 

No  change. 

' 

,Browo. 

Violet, 
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ANALYSIS  OF  COLOUBING  UATEKIALS. 

Hydnichloiic  acid  Sulphuric  acid         I  Sodium  taydroKida 

Fibre        Solution    j      Fibta  Solation    |    Fibre    I   Solution 


R«id«r. 



Redder. 

1 

LanacylBluaBB. 

1    Muoon. 

1 

Red, 

' 

Lanacyl  Navy 

,         No 
1    change. 

1                        green. 

Greener. 

Cyanine  j  G. 

violet  on  1 
dUulion. 

1 

1  Sc ' 
1       ' 

"bIu 
rtolet 

Violet. 

S 

DUmine  Deep  Blue 

Brighter,   ' .  .    . 

1 

Darker 
brighter 

dUution. 

1 

D«-li 

violet. 

dilution.    ] 

Janu.  Blue  R 

Blue. 

iS 

s£r 

"s?\"" 

Light  olive 

dilutku. 

Greener 
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GENERAL   REACTIONS   OF   DYED   FIBRES. 


Stannotu 
sod  hydro- 


-on. 

1 
i 

"""■ 

< 

"""■ 

'.      Decolourwed. 

"""• 

1       P«le  green. 

.b. 

Yellow. 

Dye.  woo 

Without 

Hon*). 

FMttoUaht.elc. 

I  New  cokiDr  for  cotton. 
I  Buily  duchanted  with 
I  Zn  powder  and  lodm  bi- 
I    sulphite  or  tin  crystals. 


Red.    Brown-,  Slowly  I  New  direct  cotton  eolour. 

ish  on  diiu-  I      decolourued.  B&iily  dischuve&hle  with 

tion.  !    tin  crystals  nnd  Zn  dust. 


.■  Bright  irreen. '      Decolou 


I  Blue  basic  dyntuff.    Well 
I    adapted  for  printing  all 
'    kinds  of  cotton  or  Been 
fabric*. 


'  Dyed  OB  unio 

Green  on 

Light  yellow. 

'  New     wool 

i                            yellow. 

8.^a*' 
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ANALYSIS    OF   COLOtJBING   MATERIALS. 


I   Sodium  hydroxide 


Intctiaive  Blue I  Yelloirnh-  , 

I  Dark, blue' 


Bluisb-       S]i«hUy  I . 


Brilliant  Cnsyl  Blue;   DuU-red- 


THlktt     ' I  Purple. 


I^nk    o? 
dilution. 

Darker. 
Redder  on 
dilution. 

Dark 

purple. 

Darker, 

Immedial    Indogene 

No  change 

Cokmrlea. 

Bluish- 
violet. 

«vS- 

No 
change. 

Imnwdisl  Direct 

^t^ 

Colourie«. 

BrowB. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Colo«rle«t. 

Diamine  Bengal  Blue 

No  change 

Violet. 

Violet, 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Oxamine  Pure   Blue 

Violet. 

Colouriea,. 

No  change 

Colouriesi 

Bluer, 

Colourless. 

B^tent   Acid  Blue 

Yellow. 

Yellow- 

Yellow, 

VeUow, 

Blue. 

Ught 

Aliurin  C/anol  B.. 

Claret 

Claret. 

Red. 

Purplish- 
red. 

Blue, 

Bluish, 

0-yChrameBlueB 

Bluer. 

Colouriess. 

Maroon 

Greenbh. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Thiogene  Blue  JL. . 

Blue. 

Colourieai. 

Brown. 

Biowniih, 

Light 

Wu" 

Victoria  Navy  Blue 

RBd, 

Roddilh- 

Brown, 

Blue, 

Blui<h. 

AliMrin  Direct  Blue 

Olivegrecn 

Grtenish- 
yallow. 

ch^iie. 

Colourle» 

Darker, 

Blue. 

AnthracyaolBejGL 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

chiil^e 

Yellow, 

chingl 

Bine. 
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GENEKAL   REACTIONS    OF    DYED    FIBRES. 


a?- 

dilution. 

Dark  green. 

uHd     for    ihoddy,    and 

aUk  printine. 

Onnse. 
dilution. 

Decolourised. 

Basic  dy«tuff.  Dyed  on 
emetic. 

Yellow. 

Mo  chanse. 

1 

iKd  on  di- 

Turns  glowly  to 
dull  violet. 

Belanaa  to  a  new  group 
of  eofouring  matters. 

1 

Du-k  red. 

Greener.     Then 
alowly 

Direct  dyeing  and   diaio- 

Viol«t. 

""b^l^*^ 

branchea  of  cotton  and 
for  producing  resiat  ntyles. 

, 

VioUl, 

Uriling.   Solu- 

Sulphide  dye  for  cotton. 

^'n'"- 

boiling. 

Violet. 

Decolourised  on 
boiling. 

YeUow. 

Yellow  on  boilina. 

Yellow  on  boilins 
Solution  yellowisli. 

Even  dyeing  bright  blue. 
F«t.gai™,t  light. 

1  DecolouriMd  on 
boiling. 

[       yellow. 

DecolouriKd  on 

Sulphide  dye  (or  cotton. 

Green  on  boiling. 
Solution  yellow. 

:             1 

and  WMJlen  yarm. 

boiling.  Solution 

light. 

Becomes  ereener 
on  boiling. 

Acid  dye,  Dre«8  goods, 
carpet  yam.,  etc. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOUEING   MATERIALS. 


HydnicWorio  «ld 
Fibre         1    Solution 

Dyeatxff 

Fibre 

Solution 

"'■" 

Solution 

Tb«aene  Nc* 

Dmrker   in 

Colourleai 

D.rkW«. 

Dull  Mae. 

i'SS. 

Blue. 

BrillUnt  Put 
Blue  1  G, 

Paler   and 
«dd^. 

Colourleai 

Greener. 

Colourloa 

i^ 

No  chkDSe. 

Bluiih^ 

Colourles. 

change. 

Acid  Cyuine  BD 

Dtrker. 

Dark  blue 

Much 

d*rk«. 

Violet. 

Du-ker. 

Violet. 

Brio-Cbrome  Blue 

Bluer. 

y^o'-^. 

No  change 

ColourleH 

Lighter. 

Violet. 

Indanthrene  Blue 

No  ctumge. 

Colourt». 

°~° 

No 
ch«g.. 

Colourless. 

Dark  purple. 

Dvkblut. 

On  dilu- 
dib%«rpie 

Roddiah- 

puiple. 

little. 

No  change. 

Blue- 

utu« 

chuige. 

..^..S-ppH,- 

Light  green. 

Olive. 

Little 

Reddiih- 

SS 

Red, 

Violet. 

Vidrt- 

Violet. 

Bluer. 

Blxer. 

ch*.^. 

KkCigen     Chrome 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Blue- 

'bSSS!"- 

Dark  blue. 

Violet. 

chS,.. 

Redder- 

Darker  and 

Darker. 

Cy«nolAB 

Green. 

Colourleai 

d^^r^-^ 

Green. 

Light 

Indigo  JRG 

change. 

ch..^. 

ch£^ 

BriogtaocineA,.. 

Bright 

Pale  dull 

orange. 

Slightly 

No 

.,i. 

Redder. 

Violet. 

Purple. 

Green. 

Green. 

No 
change. 

Tinted 
ted. 
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OENXRAt  REACTIONS   OF   DYED   FIBRES. 


:iBs 

Fibre               Solution 

1 

•VxAtt. 

boilina.    SoluUon 

Sulphide  dye  for  cotton. 

1 

Pale  ™id«h- 

on  WHrming.      1    to  light. 

Pale  ornaat- 

1     blues. 

D.rk   red- 

Bfown. 

light 'yellow.'™! 

GncD. 

boiling,           1 

"SL^- 

Very  alowly  de- 
colourised. 

Violet 
solution. 

Dark  brow. 

Sulphide  colour. 

Fibre  brown 

Plie  Uue. 

Bro,„. 

"'•' 

wool. 

Acid  dye  for  wool. 

1 

Videt.       !             Blue.               Sulphide  blue. 

.blueth«ng™en»h-| 
1            erey,             i 

Decolouriied 

hentioa-          j 

DecolouriMd 

Brisht  yellow  on  j  Cheaper  bnuH)  of  cyonol, 
heating.              giving  duUer  ehadea. 



Ydlow. 

1 

it^Mi^ril 

AK. 

Nochanje. 

Little        1     Little  lighto-. 

redder.       | 

D>rkbKnni 
Soln.  dvk 
purple. 

Violet.     Solo, 
colourtew. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOURING  MATERIALS. 


Dyeotuff 
ImmedUIIndoBeR... 

Hydrochloric  acid 

Solphu 

ricacid 

1  Sodium 
:    Fibre 

Red- 

blSe," 

hydroxide 

Fib« 
Purple. 

Solution 
CcdourloH 

Fibre 

Dark 

blue. 

Solution 
Blue. 

Solution 

Colour- 

Red. 

Colour- 
less. 

Violet. 

Blue. 

chi'rU- 

Colour- 

A»Wt»l  Blue  B... 

Bright 
led. 

Rose. 

Crimson. 

Crimson 

Lichter. 

Brown, 

FonnylBlue  B 

Yellow. 

Pale 
yellow. 

Dull 

Yellow. 

1     mey. 

i 

C^r- 

soJil. 

JS.. 

1      f" 

Blue  SN, 

Reddish- 
purple. 

Colour- 
lea. 

K 

Blue. 

US.. 

TtaloRene   Dark    Slue 

f^^-^ 

Colour- 
leu. 

Bl... 

Blue. 

t.ts. 

Colour- 
less. 

No 

Gr«n. 

fireeo. 

1 

Xylene  Blue  BS 

Bright 
yellow. 

Pale 

Colour- 

i    Little 
1  lighter. 

1 

Pale 

Pyrogene  Indigo 

cow 

Blue. 

K 

1      Un- 

Colour- 

I^.,™.,.     Bl.. 

Dsrker. 

■^5- 

?si'' 

Blue. 

1  Darker. 

Colour- 
leu. 

Acetylene  Sky  Blue. 

No 

1       Pale 

1 

Bluish- 

1    Decol.    1 

1 

Brighter 

Colourless 

1      Slate. 

Colour- 
less 

J.hS„. 
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GENERAL  REACTIONS   OF  DYED  FIBRES.  6oi 


Ammonia  ___ 

Remarlu 
Fibre  . 


Reddiah-     i     Dccoknirited.      '  Sulphur  colour. 


Pu'^SmIu'S^. 

rio^y^ff*'        "*     ■"' 

'  %e" 

'  SolutST^lour. 
loi. 

Acid  dyeetuff. 

■       yeUow. 

yellowish  green. 

isoSSr,., 

Blue.    Solution 
pale  violet. 

1                         '     Solution 
1                          !  pale  vlsleC. 

1           Purple. 

'  Solution  colour- 

:      Solution 
1       purple. 

,  On  boiling,  dtcol 

Sulphur    dye.        Put    to 
lit&g.  w«£ing,  light,  etc. 

i      TmethTst 
colour. 

^.'SS 

^cirbe^s^ti^-rd 

developed,  with  naphthol 
givingbrightindigoahade. 

;                           solution  p«l 
1                          1      ™*  ""'■ 

1      Bright  green 

«^^  c-i^t'on-Xts"?!: 

,   Yellowish -preen 

on,     Brig'hter  sikI  faster 
thMi  vat  indigo. 

Solution 
blue. 

»r- 

Suitable  for  dyeing  warps. 

Bleached.        Decolourised  on      Direct     cotton      dvtstuff 

Solution  red.  warming.         I    When     dyed    on     union 

materials    the    vexeUble 

libr«  dye  up  much  more 


Pale  red.  Reddiih-blue        Diazotiuble  direct  cotu 


Blue.     Solution     Dyes   very    level     Strong 

il-  ;   green  on  warm-       colouring   power.   SUndi 

tng-  hot  pressing.   Suitable  for 
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Dyutuff 
Nkvy  Blue  BW. , 
Vtctom  Pure  Blu 


ANALYSIS    OF   COLOUHING    HATEBIALS. 


Fibre    I 


Sulphuric  Acid 
FibiB      I   Solutic 


Sodium  dydronda 


Fibre    I    Solutifl 


Pal*  Greenish-       Purple.         Dark         Colour- 


Coloui-  Colour 


PtJe         Colour- 


Bright        Violet.   ,       Pule 


eh.iig. 

change. 

blue. 

! 

Violet. 

M»rinol  Aeid  Blue  R. . 

Nut 

Chen            to  dull 
bright  red.       purple. 

Colour- 
leu. 

'  Bluish- 

P>le  blu- 
iih-grecn. 

Tiun  Como  TG 

ch.,^e- 

Grey,  then 

Colour- 

purple. 

Colour- 

eh^ruie. 

Colour- 

Olive. 

Colour- 

eh..^. 

Reddish- 
-    blue. 

Cojouf- 

'.m 

Deep 

chaise. 

Paleblu- 

1   green. 

=fS'- 

'     green. 

Colour- 
leu. 

.£„- 

No 
change. 

Bluiah- 

Pale 

Bluiah- 

lew. 

Sulphur  Indigo  B . . . 

No 

change. 

,    de^r. 

'^^" 

No 
change. 

Bluish- 

Colour. 

Dark  vio- 
let-blue. 

Co 

^r 

ch«Me. 

Violet, 

Purple. 

Duller 
and  redder 

Colo 

urleu 

change. 

Blu?"  B," 

™id„. 

■S'- 

Pale 

grey. 

bhu. 
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GENERAL  REACTIONS   OF  DVED   FIBRES. 


603 


Grten  on  wann-  1 


.    Soln.    pale 
1                                yelloJr. 

uim^eoour- 

blue  B.  *    '  '°       "^^^^ 

Neujy    decolour 

purplB. 

cotton  dye.    In  i/t  iraol. 
tliocoHtmi»dyedMronger. 

pale  ysllow. 

Solution  pale 
dull  yellow. 

while. 

"BE" 

m.'srfct,. 

Subelantive  cotton  dve- 
■tuff  of  eJceptional  bright- 

Fibre   and 
pale  olive. 

tion  pale  blue. 

SST' 

No  change. 

black  pule  insoluble  in 

Fibre  and 

•olutioopale 

little  paler  and 
colourlew. 

Direct  cotton  dye.  C«pa- 
phenol.  Of  amines. 

d«o7^Sri!^ 

Dyestuff  which  is  luiuble 
for  pnoting  coM»n. 

lution  purple 

Little  change. 

1 

remained  unstained. 

Soln,  colour- 
less 

Pale  du"yi^i. 

-     : 

Darlcpurp. 
liih-grey. 

•riS* 

i 

Capable  of  being  diaio- 
tia^  and  developed  and 
«n  then  he  used  for  crass 
dyeing. 

Dull  btulsb- 
purple.  Soln 

dull  1™™-^- 

"■JiSSS."- 

! 

So£to™iol- 
ouriett. 

art:.""-"--" 

pale  blue. 

No  change. 

■Icy  blue  on  cottoo  m*. 
teAali.  Doea  not  become 
redder  00  fading. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOURING   MATERIALS. 


Hydrochloiic  acid  Su 

Fibre    I    Solution  Fibi 


icPR.    Violet.      Colourless.      Deeper  Vblet-       Brighler  Colourleu, 


Dark 
•late. 

Colourlesi 

bluth- 
green. 

■=•■""-• 

.."i. 

jR. 

Thioxine  Indi«o   Blue 

BS 

Blue. 

Dark  blue. 

■»'■■■ 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Thioxine  Dark  Blue  B. 

SS 

1     Blue- 

Dark  blue. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Thionel  Blue  >  B. 

No 
change 

'Colourle**. 

Nochaiwe. 

ColourkM 

.i. 

Brilliant  Anthmnrol  I  Salmon.  '      Paint      <    Salm< 


II.  VIOLET  COLOURS. 

I    Hydrachloric  aeid  Sulphuric  ai 


,  ]   »„   \, 


ution    I    Fibre        Solut 


He 

Bsian  Violet 

Dark       Colourless..  Dark  blue 


Black.     I  Redder.:  CotourlesB. 


Heliotrope 

Black. 

Blue. 

1       Blue 
1      black. 

Blue, 

Crimson 

Colourless. 

Bn>wn. 

Amber. 

,     Brown. 

Amber. 

Dix6>. 

'SsivSi;'-'" 

Dark 

Bro-m. 

Brown. 

Brown. 

!  Decol, 

Heniyl   Violet 

Brown. 

Amber. 

Amber, 

,    Decol. 

Acid  Violet  7  B 

Gtwn. 

Amber. 

1   Blackish. 

Red 

Decol. 

Colourie.,, 

eha.^. 

Pink. 

No  change. 

Blue. 

Violet. 
^Bh^'k" 

Violet. 

Black. 

Blue. 

Black, 

Muicarin 

Blue, 

1      Black 

Green. 

Black, 

Colouriess, 

Vellow. 

Yellow. 

1     Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Bluer. 
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GENERAL   REACTIONS   OF   DYED   FIBRES. 

DDja  I  Sttuinoui 

I  Spot  with  chloride  and  „ 

I  nitric  acid    ;      hydrochloric      I  Kemar 

Solatioo  [  acid  i 

Pale  dull        Decolourned  an  ,  Suitable    for 
reddiih-  warming.         ,    with  hyraldiu 

;  brown.  Soln.i  ' 

Dull  yellow  on 

boiling.     Solu. 

Decolouriinl  m 
boUing.     Solu- 

ing.  Solution 
colourless. 

Olive.  Yellow  on  boil-    i  Easily  levelling  aci 

II.  VIOLET  COLOVRS.—Cmtimied. 
*""°°""      __  I   Spot  -ith   '        ^SSiSf      I 

n'*™        I         and  hydro-      I  Remarla 

Fibre         |     Solution     '        *c«  chloric  acid     j 

Paler.         i I        Yellow.    |         CriniKin.         '  Aah  conuins  Cr, 

•lo  change.  Violet.       j        Black.  DecolouriKd.      ' 


Dull  yellow  on 

,  Bspeciallyauitable 
1    an?pi«e*goo^ 

yBtns. 

;         1  goir^fn. 

'     colourless. 

Decolourisirf  on 
boiling.     Solu. 

'  Sulphide  dye. 

1 

tionred. 

DecolouriKd  on 

J!^'"SiouS 

^  Sulphide  dye. 

,      tkmrcd. 

1  Sulphide  dye. 

'      Solution 
I    light  red. 

Violet. 

Magenta. 

Red. 

Decoloorised- 

Redder. 

Violet, 

Bluerin,. 

Blue  then  de- 

1 

Green. 

Green. 

•lowly. 

Green. 

Decolour. 

Colouriess. 

Olive, 

Gi«n. 

No  change. 

No  chunge. 

Brown. 

Violet. 

Grey. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Black. 

Grey. 

Vellow. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  COLODKING   MATERIALS. 


Acid  Violet  Bfi  .. 


Hydiocliloric  acid 
Fibre       Salutim 

.    VeHow 


Sodium  hTdimide 
Pibn        Solntiofi 


Vdlow.      Dsnimu  , , 


Acid  Vi(4et6  B.. 

OlTMW 

Yelkrw. 

Onni.. 

Yellow. 

Acid  Violet  4  BN. 

Yellow. 

Ydkr.. 

YeUtw. 

.  D«»loar 

JSSS. 

YeUow. 

Ydlow. 

Decctour  . . .  - 

Alluli  Violet 

Onnat 

Vrikur- 

Onnt,. 

Ydlow. 

D«otou(  .  -    - 

CiioHOn. 

CrinHon. 

•     Bli«. 

Bli». 

.   Redder 

oB. 

Green. 

Gncn. 

Pormyl    Violei   4 

BS. 

Ydlaw, 

Yellow. 

YeUow. 

Yello*. 

Crinam.. 

Pinlc. 

Yellow 

Yellow. 

Lighter 

Crytttl  Violet  6 B.. 


Oruiie.       Yellow. 


.    Oiknae       Yelknr. 


Orange. 

Vell™. 

Orange. 

Yellow. 

Bluer. 

Regin.  Violet 

Crej-. 

Brown. 

Btown. 

Biwn. 

Decolour 

Heliotrope  .   El 

Bluer. 

Colourien.' 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Crin>w>n. 

Pink. 

Diamine  Violet  N 

Blue, 

Colourle.1. 

Blue. 

,       Blue- 

Redder, 

Colourien. 

Bluer. 

Bluer. 

1     Violet. 

Red. 

Redder. 

Green, 

Grey. 

Congo  Corinth  B 

Blue, 

Colonrlev.! 

Blue. 

Cdourleu. 

Red, 

Redder. 

,     Violet.      1 

Dark  red. 

Decol- 

'ouri»ed. 

PMt  BluJlh-Violet. .  . . 

Blue. 

,  Colourle-.; 

Green. 

Green. 

<    Bluer. 

Violet. 

Viclori.  Violet 

Redder 

'       Rc-e.       1 

Bluer. 

Violet. 

Red. 

:  Colourleee. 

Yellow. 

1  ColourleM.| 

Yellow. 

1   D«:ol- 
|ouri«d. 

Reg<n»  Purple 

1  Colourien,: 

Brown. 

1  C»'<""«- 

Decolour 

Benw  Pull  Heliotrope 

,    Grey. 

'     Yellow.     ! 

1                     1 

Pale  blue. 

1 

!— 

Violet. 

^'- 

extra. 

No 
change. 

Colour- 

.SS. 

;  '^'- 

Redder. 

1    Colour- 
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Drcolour. 

Yello                      Bl                  1 

Lighter. 

Decolour. 

Decolour. 

D«»lour. 

R«Id«r. 

Blue.        I       Green.        j 

Liahter. 

Lighter. 

:  "ft,  1 

Lighter.       j    Colourless.    ,       Vellow-       I           Green. 

Lighter.           Colourteu.    ;       Yellow.                   Blue. 

Bluef. 

Decolour. 

!                       I                              ' 

No  change. 

tWer.         1         Red.         '       Btown.       i      Deoolouriwd.      1 

Red. 

Roae.        1         Blue.        !      DecolouriMd.     I 

Colourle».    ,    D.rk  red.            No  change. 

Paler. 

Red. 

Colourlen.    .      OrwiKe.      1      Decolourised,      s 

■                          1                                  ' 

D«»loiir. 

Colourleu.    |      Yellow.       |           Brown.           | 

I                         1  boiling.   Solution.  ExCramely  fut 
1                                 colourleu.        |     to  light. 
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ANALYSIS   OF   COLOURING   MATERIALS. 


Hydrochloric  acid 
j    Fibre    |    Solution 


Cib.  Violets 

-oS. 

Colour- 
leu. 

1      Bluish- 

"S" 

1    Bluer, 

1 

Colour- 
lesa. 

Ciba  Heliotrope  B., 

-    chi'n'ie. 

Colour- 

1       Dark 

Dark 

1       No 
'  change. 

Colonr- 

lesa. 

Ethyl  Acid  Violet. . 

■  1      'r^,  ' 

Red, 

■a!" 

Red. 

Orange. 

Orange. 

Ory-ehrome   Vio-.. 
I«R. 

..Crimson 

Pale 

1  Crimson. 

Pale 

,    Crim- 

Crimson. 

Aiirtriil    Cy.nol   ., 

■    cHmSw. 

Colour- 
leaa. 

SS 

SU 

m^SlV 

Blue. 

Immeduil  Indone  . . 

.,   Violet. 

Colour- 
leu. 

Vi.,... 

Violet. 

■  chSie. 

Colour- 
less. 

No 
chuise. 

Grey. 

1^'" 

Ich^fge- 

Tri«ol  Violet  B... 

'     blue. 

Colour- 

.    Darker. 

Cdour- 

leu. 

Dark 

j   violet. 

Violet 

e*ch™,.v,.-.. 

.   Maroon, 

1 

Pink, 

Red. 

rS. 

:  Violet. 

Pink. 

.:      No 

:    Redder. 

ehaiie. 

a'? 

BriBht 
,   purplish- 
red. 

;«" 

.      Blue. 

,       Blue. 

'  ch..^. 

.|   Violet. 

Blue. 

No 
change. 

Aliarin  Irisol  R.  .  . 

Slightly. 

■^Si-^b-jr- 

'  bluS" 

Blue  on 

heating. 

No 

1 

Stripped. 

No 
■change. 

.    Claret. 

Colour- 
leu. 

1  Crimson. 

Crimson. 

Purple. 

Chrome  Violet  B. 

,    Redder. 

Colour- 
leB- 

No 
1    change. 

Pale 
violet. 

..^iSn, 

Thiogene   Rubine.  , 

^"b'^'e'*'' 

Colour- 

sst 

Colour- 

;         No 
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'  Amm 

°^                   ■    Spot  With 

and  hydro- 
cUoric  acid 

Remarki 

Fibn 

S<..«.n      j         - 

boilinc.  Solution 

Darker. 

boiling. 

Vat  dyestuS-     Great  fast- 

boiling. 

Decolouriaedon 

as;a:. 

Wool    dyeatuR.     Fast 
against  light. 

j 

""ftSS-" 

,°"™sa: 

Violet  on  boiling. 
Solution  colour- 

Direct  cotton  dyestuff. 

"*violet."°" 

wool. 

Slightly  redder. 

1 

Almod 
decalouriied. 

Decoloariaed. 

[        wd. 

No  change. 

,        >»d. 

Decolooriied  on 
heating. 

in  an  acid  bath.  Becomes 
r«lder  in  gaslight. 

j        i«d. 

No  change. 

1 

aliurine  dyestuff. 

Little  change, 
colourless. 

;Soln.erim3™ 

Decolourised  on 
boiling. 

tion 

Tunis  bluer  on 
w«mina. 

Sulphide  dyeatull.  giving 
shades  on  cotton  which 
arefaMtolight.  acid,  mill- 
ing, alkali,  etc. 

coloHriw, 
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ANALYSIS   OP  COLODSING  ICATEBUI£. 


Djn-tuK 

Sulphuric  Hrid 

Sodiam 

bydnoide 

.    Fibre 

Solution 

Fibre      1    Solutiaa 

"- 

Sc^tiOD 

to     Green 
1  ydlow. 

Pile 
ydlow. 

low.       1 

„S.. 

.      ... 

0.;    No 

|ch.nge. 

1 

.S^.VS.- 

No 
chuae. 

Direct  Violet  N... 

1 

Co^- 

Turn 

Ctdour- 

RoMnthreoe  Vicdet  s 


Colouf^  Blue.         Colour 


VI.  BROWN  COLOURS. 


.i. 

Orange- 

Nochang. 

;di. 

Biinuirclc  Brown.... 

SJ: 

Red. 

ReddBh- 

Red. 

1  ,s-,. 

Colour- 

Pheayl  BnwD 

Pider. 

b™.. 

!■«-■ 

Purpk. 

1 

Darker. 

Purple. 

1     Black. 

1 

B^wn. 

No 

Mtioa. 

Fait  Brown  RG 

VMet. 

Violet. 

1    Violet. 

Violet. 

^- 

Red. 

Yellow. 

Onnge. 

0«nge- 

;    Orange. 

Bluer. 

Anthimcene  Brown . , . 

Vellower 

Yellow. 

Redder. 

Brown. 

1   Black. 

Grey. 

PeKhwood 

Omnat. 

Oranse. 

i    0,««e. 

Yellow. 

1  Purple. 

Red. 

C^™" 

R«]. 

Orange. 

Red. 

Orange. 

Purple. 

Purple- 

^^. 

No  action. 

1       No 
'  action. 

Fait  Brown 

..I  Maroon. 

Pink. 

Violet. 

Vkdet. 

Scarlet  I 

..ICriBUon 

Pink. 

Bluer. 

Blue. 

Faat  Brown  j  B. . . 

..     Violet, 

Violet. 

Blue. 

Purple. 

Crimaon.j 

..|   Violet, 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

.,|  Darker. 

Y=liow. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

. .    Darker. 

Brown, 

Purple. 

1      No 

1  change. 

..1     ajrk 

Light 

Darker. 

Gray. 

""""■ 
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GENERAL  REACTIONS   OF  DYED  FIBRES. 


Arnnu 

ra<> 

Spot  with 
nittic 
add 

and  hydro- 
chloric-acid 

.^. 

Pibn 

Solution 

"tint. 

Bluidi-greenon 
warming. 

Ad  acid  dife  Ice  wool.    It 

Pale  reddith- 
palobVown" 

No  change. 

A  sulphide  dye  lot  cotton. 

Past  lo  light  and  washing. 

Pale  reddiah- 
iu™^olour- 

Reddish-bine. 

colourleM, 

a%'»st?r 

VI.  BROWN  COLOURS.— Cort««rf. 

NocH™.. 

-'• 

No  chanse. 

Brown. 

Decolourised. 

our. 

Red-btown. 

""■ 

Yellower. 

Cri™»™._ 

Red. 

Black. 

P.* 

Oiange. 

Grey, 

Colourless. 

Black. 

Yellow. 

Purple. 

Colourlo», 

Red. 

Purple. 

Colourl™, 

Red. 

On  woo]  only. 

^. 

Yellower. 

Brown. 

Yellow. 

Lighter. 

Yellow. 

Crimton. 

Pink. 

Or«M^. 

Bluer. 

Surlet. 

Pink. 

Yellow. 

DecolouriHxI. 

Brighter. 

Brown. 

YeUow. 

Ko  change. 

No.ch»n„. 

Brown, 

Darker. 

"•'■'■■" 

On  cotton. 

No  change. 

Orange, 

Darker. 

Ughter. 

On  cotton. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOURING   MATERIALS. 


Dy«tu« 

Sulphur 

ic  acid 

Sodium 

hydroxide 

:    Pibrt 
Violet.   . 

ScdutioD 

:     Fibn 

Solution 
Violet. 

Fibr* 
Darker, 

Solntioa 

Cloth  Brown. 

Violet. 

'  Violet. 

Violet. 

Ciim- 

.      No       , 
:ch«n8*. 

'^'- 

Crin^on. 

Crimaon. 

ch«^. 

Canco  Brom  V 

1  Violet, 

CcJourleas. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Crim- 

Pink, 

Congo  Brown  N BR.. 

,  Violet. 

Colour- 

leu. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

Redder. 

ColouT- 

D«rko-. 

CoUj,. 

Dark 

No 
change. 

Darker. 

b™. 

,      Black. 

Grey, 

_,jNo 

Congo  BrownG 

'   ^"'•'- 

,      CoioOT- 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Crim- 

Crioaoo. 

Darksr. 

1    ^'^■ 

Gma. 

Greer., 

DaA 

gr»en. 

No 
chan««. 

Purple. 

Purple, 

No 
change 

|.^.. 

Brown. 

1     Brown, 

Yel- 

i   lower. 

;    Drab, 

Violet. 

No 
change. 

Buff. 

le™'" 

Violet. 

Violet 

cha.^. 

Darker, 

,    Pink, 

Violet- 

■    Violet, 

No 
change. 

Little 
change. 

Faintly 
yeHow' 

Darker, 

.     Darker 

Little 
,  change. 

'     PainUy 
yellow' 

Redder. 

ehinm. 

'^SSSJ"'""'" 

'.  ^; 

Deep  vio- 
let,  Li«!.t 
brtwnon 

Q™  Dye  Di»b 

,;  Litti. 

Greyiih, 

Little 
change. 

Diamine  CatechinG, 

Red. 

Bro^on 

sa 

.      Dark 

Violet. 
Reddish- 

Dark 
red. 
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GENERAL  BEACTIONS   OF  DYED  FIBRES. 


6"3 


Pibn 

Solution 

'    Spot  with 
acid 

as? 

and  hydro- 

Ramarki 

i         Red. 

No  change. 

Lighter. 

Decolourised. 



No  change. 

,       «"■"■ 

Light™. 

On  cotton 

Scarlet. 

Pink. 

1         Red. 

Decolourised. 

On  cotton 

Redder. 

Pink. 

No  change. 

Lighter. 

On  cotton 

No  change. 

Deco]oiiri«ed. 

On  cotton 

No  change. 

Orange. 

Darker. 

Lighter. 

On  cotton 

Violet. 

Decolourised. 

Oncot««. 

Red. 

Aehconta 

No  change. 

Violet. 

On  cotton 

r      YeUow. 

Redder. 

Aihcontai 

Decolourised. 

°"~ 

No  change. 

,        Olive. 

Decolouri«sl. 

On  cotton 



'       ^"'™ 

Darker. 

Darker. 

.Sfc. 

Little  change. 

,     Violet  to 
!     brownish- 
red. 

Decolourised. 

mav  be  dyed  with  Glau- 
ber's   >a11.        Reactions, 

Darker. 

B^wner. 

Dyes  cotton  direct  without 
the    aid   of  a    mordant. 
Stands  cn«s-dyeing. 

Crimson  to 

Decolourised. 

applied  to  cotton.    Euily 
d&charged  with  tin  cry^ 
tats  or  sine  dust. 

■"s"- 

*'SS^°'- 

iIT^lla' 

to     Cadiou     de 
(Reaction.. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  COLOURING  lUTESIALS. 


DyeWuff 

Hydrochloiic 

■cid 

Sulphu 
Fibre 

Solution 

Sodium 

Fibre 

hydroiide 

Fibre 

SolD 

tion 

Solution 

Dull 
violet. 

dUulion. 



b™™. 

Brown  G. 

''^Sif- 



D.rk 

viole"!  _  De- 

on  dilu- 
tion. 

Reddith 

b™. 

Ot.B«e. 

Reddiih- 

Yellow  on 
dilutio-.. 

No 

chMge, 

Brown  G. 

Dirty 

Bluish, 
viotet. 

Duk 

S:- 

Duker. 

BrawnRD. 

Browner 

"ss*- 

Red. 

.R. 

Dark 

Pink  on 

Redder, 

GioB. 

S."' 

Greyirii- 

bUck- 

'riisss: 

Du-ker. 

Dark 
dull  Uue- 

Reddiili- 

Darker, 

Brown. 

.£„. 

D.rker. 

Dsrtter, 

'o""'- """■■■ 

Ch^l^ 

Colo 

.He- 

■™ 

Brown. 

No 
change. 

Cdourie«. 

ij,.,ju,™,„.,... 

Redder. 

Colo 

iirle- 

Brown. 

Brown. 

No 

Colourle». 

"iSL-o- 

cb?° 

Colo. 

Lirleu 

Redder 

M.roon 

isa 

Brown, 

■iSri-o'"' 

Green. 

Pink. 

jDjjrk 

Pink, 

Redder. 

Colourlea, 
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GENERAL  REACTIONS   OF  DYED   FIBRES. 


6,5 


chloride 
■nd  hydro- 
chloric acid 


decoiounwd. 


Darkbnnrn 

J          Dwlier. 

Dyed  on  cotton  y^.  In 
crooi  dyeing  unioM  in 
an  acid  bath,  the  wool  ii 
lUined.butimpeneptibly. 

^ssr- 

1     "*  J<dlow. 

Direct  dyeing  cotton  col- 

BrrwniBh' 

.    Light  nddith 

1           purple. 

01ive-bro»n 

1 

Doa  not  bleed. 

ish-red.  Yel 

DecolouriKd. 

Direct  dyeing  brown.  Re- 
markably fa»t  after  chro- 
ming, to  WMhing. 

Change. 

1       No  chance. 

For  vegetable  fibre*.    Vn- 

Redder. 

No  change. 

Sulphide  dye  for  cotton. 

; 

Redder. 

No  change  on 
boilSi. 

Sulphide     dye.     Fast     to 

i 

No  change. 

|b^gt^ 

1 

Green. 

'  btXiTsolut™" 

chlorine. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOURING  UATERtALS. 


I    Hydrocblori 


I  Sodium  hydroxide 


.i.. 

Cdoiirleo. 

No 
change. 

Colourleu 

No 
change. 

ColourieM. 

OlyChrome  Brown  V. 

LishUr. 

Reddbh. 

No  change. 

C^lourleH 

Red. 

'" 

AlkiUi  New  Brown  D-, 

Little 
change. 

Colouri™, 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Little 

Sll 

No 

No  change 

No 
change. 

Anthncent  Chnmute 
Brown  EB. 

Little 
lighter. 

Knk, 

No  change 

ch..^. 

Colourie«. 

OMOiineBrownj  C. 

M«oon, 

Colourlea 

Dark  red. 

Dark  red. 

"a" 

Colourle«. 

Erio-chrome  Crown  R 

Man»n. 

Colourleu 

Maroon. 

Maroon. 

ohaiie. 

Coioori.-. 

VluCO   0  r  B  n  s  g   and 
Een»-nitrol     de- 
veloper. 

Dark 

Dark 

purple. 

Browniih 
™ioi."' 

Darker. 

Dlrker. 

Dark 
purple. 

Brownish 

°»ti^"- 

Darker. 

Katiserie     VeUow, 

Brown  GG.                  [ 

Dark 
brown. 

Yellow. 

chaw- 

Little 
change. 

. 

Duty 

No 

action. 

cl^nge. 

jLwht 

Reddiah. 

Red. 

Red. 

Cokjur 



effect.                         ' 

effect.    ' 

....   Black.  Re- 
washin™ 

Restored. 
w.™ing. 

pburie 

.'S                       '            eff«t.   ' 

lighter. 

"""• 

bi.^. 

Brown  W.                       brown. 

'sr 
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GENERAL  REACTIONS  OF  DYED   nSRES. 


"V"  "  °"r«  andhydro- 

Pibre  Solatkxi  ■'"'  chloric  acid 


. . '   No  change.   |     No  change  on     i  A  vat  dye  for  ct 


Light  red  on 

boinog.  Solution 

colourlcM. 

j 

"iS" 

1        ;  ""-■ 

"  boiiX™ 

Light  red  on 

Single  bath  mordant  dye- 

1                         1       lighter. 

boUing. 

Light  brown  on 
boUing. 

Little  change. 

:                                 ''^''■ 

Little  change. 

I            :   '^"■ 

Little  change. 

wlution. 

Light  brown. 

■ 

Slightly  redder. 

Slowly 
decolourued. 

No  effect. 

Sulpbide.           ^ 

: 

Black.   Original 

No  change. 

: '"«a:''™ 

1 Decolouriied. 

1 

No  change. 

Direct  dyeing  cotton. 

No  action. 

^^?i?:- 

No  change. 

Sulphur  dye. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  COLOURING   MATERIAIS. 


:   Hydnx 
'    Fibre 

i       No 

Ichuice 

hloricMid 
Solution 

Sulphuric  acid 

Sodium 
Fibre 

Lighter. 

Dyatuff 

Fibre 

Brawn. 

Solution 
Brown. 

"""" 

Eclipw  Brown  B 

Redder 

1     brown. 

Light 

Crinuon. 

No 
chuige. 

Dianol  Cotton  Browr 

Bluk, 

,       P>le 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Reddiah 

Pink. 

Red- 

!.«.. 

I^i.. 

BE.                               1  bit>wn.  1 

Thiogene  Brown.  CC.,    Little 

I  change. 

Coj™- 

Uttle 
change. 

'""■ 

\J^. 

Pyrogene  Cutch  R...,  Darker.  \  Colaurle». 

DMk 

brawn. 

J±. 

Darker- 

c.^,- 
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COLOURING  MATTERS  IN  FOODS. 


By  albert  F.  SEEKER,  B.  S. 

Substances  employed  for  colouring  foods  may  be  divided  into  3 
general  classes:  Pigments  and  lakes,  vegetable  and  animal  extracts, 
and  coal-Ur  colours.  The  extent  to  which  each  is  used  is  about  in 
the  reverse  order  named,  pigments  being  employed  only  for  special 
purposes,  whereas  coal-Ur  colours  are  found  in  almost  all  classes  of 
food  products. 

Pigments  and  lakes  are  commonly  employed  in  tinting  cane 
sugar  (ultramarine)  and  rice  (Prussian  blue,  ultramarine),  for  polish- 
ing rice  and  dried  pease  (talc),  for  "facing"  tea  (talc,  ultramarine, 
Prus^an  blue),  for  colouring  coBee  (chrome  yellow),  for  colouring 
fish  and  meat  preparations  (oxide  of  iron  pigments,  cochineal  lake, 
and  other  lakes  derived  from  natural  and  coal-tar  colours),  and  for 
colouring  confectionery,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  these  colouring 
matters  are  likely  to  be  found. 

The  details  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  many  lakes  and 
pigments  now  on  the  market  should  be  sought  in  some  work  devoted 
to  the  subject  (see  Bersch,  Manufacture  of  Mineral  and  Lake  Pigments, 
1901 ;  Jennison,  Manufacture  of  Lake  Pigments,  1900)  it  being  sufficient 
for  purposes  of  food  inspection  to  ascertain  the  metals  in  the  pigments 
and  the  metallic  bases  and  the  dyes  in  the  lakes. 

Yellow  Pigments  found  in  foods  are  likely  to  be  compounds  of  one 
or  more  of  the  following  metals:  Pb,  Cr,  Sb,  Bi,  Ba,  Ca,  Zn,  Co,  Fe, 
Al,  Cd  and  Sn.» 

Red  Pigments— Fe,  Pb,  Cr,  Co,  Mg. 

Blue  Pigments — Fe  (combined  with  cyanogen),  Al  (as  ultrama- 
rine), Cu,  Co,  Sn. 

Green  Pigments— Cu,  Cr,  Co,  Zn,  Mn,  Ba,  Fe. 

Violet  Pigments — Mn,  Sn,  Cr,  Cu,  Al  (as  ultramarine  violet). 

■  Compounds  of  Hg  or  Ai  owins  (o  their  toxicity  will  rarely  be  found. 

6.3 
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Brown  Pigments— Mn,  Cu,  Cr,  Co,  Fe. 

These  pigments  are  frequently  tinted  with  chalk,  barytes,  talc  or 
kaolin.  Powdered  charcoal  is  occasionally  found  in  spices  and  some 
times  brick  dust.  Lamp  black  is  used  to  deepen  the  color  of  chocolate 
coatings  in  confectionery. 

In  general,  pigments  may  be  detected  by  examining  the  ash  of  the 
suspected  sample  for  the  metals  enumerated  above,  though  in  doing 
this  it  should  be  remembered  that  small  amounts  of  Ca,  Mg,Fe,Al 
and  Mn  occur  naturally  in  most  animal  and  vegetable  products. 
Before  drawing  conclusions  it  is  always  advisable  to  estimate  the 
metals  quantitatively.  A  microscopical  examination  of  the  sample  is 
often  sufficient  to  detect  added  pigments. 

The  lakes  consist  of  coal-tar  dyes  or  natural  colours  of  vegetable 
or  animal  origin  which  are  fixed  upon  some  base  or  combined  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  them  insoluble.  Aluminum  and  tin  lakes  are 
generally  employed  in  the  case  of  cochineal  and  vegetable  colours, 
aluminium,  tin,  calcium,  barium,  lead,  zinc,  and  sometimes  antimony 
for  the  add  coal-tar  colours  (pi^e  117),  while  the  basic  colours  (pages 
116  and  118)  are  made  to  combine  with  tannin,  tannin  and  tartar 
emetic,  resin  and  fatty  adds,  or  compounds  of  tin  and  phosphoric  add. 
Sometimes  the  shade  of  these  lakes  is  modi&ed  by  admixture  of 
barytes,  kaolin,  zinc  oxide,  gypsum  or  some  other  pigment. 

Berry  {U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ckem.,  Circular  25)  has  enumerated 
some  of  the  coal-tar  dyes  commonly  found  in  lakes. 

Red. — Magenta,  rhodamins  (B,  G,  S,  6G,  izG),  safranins,  pon- 
ceaus (3R,  4GBL,  GL,  GR,  4R),  Fast  Red  O,  eosins,  phloxins, 
Rose  Bengal  and  Alizarins. 

Orange. — Mandarin  (R,  G)  Brilliant  Orange  RG,  Orange  (II, 
O,  R),  Ponceau  4GBL. 

Yellow.— Auramin,  Thioflavin  T,  Naphthol  Yellow  S,  Metanil 
Yellow,  Quinolin  Yellow  and  Tartrazin. 

Brown. — Bismark  Brown,  Add  Brown  B. 

Green. — Acid  Green  D,  Ethyl  Green,  Diamond  Green,  Coenilelnc. 

Blue.— NUe  Blue  A,  Victoria  Blue,  Naphthalin  Blue,  Methylene 
Blue  B,  Alkali  Blue  D,  Neutral  Blue,  Diphenylamin  Blue,  Patent 
Blue  BN,  Erioglaucin  Blues,  Basle  Blue,  New  Blue,  Water  Blue. 

Violet.— Methyl  Violet  B,  rhodamins,  gallein. 

The  natural  colours  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin  most  often  found 
in  lakes  are: 
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Yellow. — Turmeric,  annatto,  weld,  fustic,  Persian  berry  and  buck- 
thorn. 

Red. — Cochineal,  safflower  and  sandalwood. 

Green. — Chlorophyll,  Chinese  green,  and  the  calcium  compounds 
of  unripe  persian  berries  and  buckthorn. 

Violet. — Alum  compounds  of  alkanet  and  logwood  and  the  calcium 
compound  of  archil. 

Blue. ^Indigo  sulphonic  acid. 

The  lakes  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope,  their  metal- 
lic constituents  by  an  examination  of  the  ash  of  the  sample,  and  the 
colours  by  first  decomposing  the  lake  with  a  solution  of  tartaric,  oxalic, 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  fixing  on  wool  or  shaking  out  with 
amyl  alcohol  as  described  below. 

Natural  Colours  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Origin. 

These  were  formerly  extensively  used  to  colour  food  products,  but 
have  now  been  largely  replaced  by  the  coal-tar  colours.  Berry  (U.  S. 
Dept.  Agri.,  Bur.  Chem.,  Circular  a$)  has  compiled  a  comprehensive 
list  of  natural  colours  giving  their  sources  and  uses.  (See  also  \V.  M. 
Gardner's  section,  pages  383  to  434.) 

Alder  bark:  Source — Alnus  glutinosa.     Yellow. 

Alkanet:  Souice—Baphorhiza  tinctoria  {Aikanna  Hncloria  Tausch.; 
Aft:liusa  tinctoria  L.).  Used  in  colouring  medicines,  oils,  pomades, 
wine,  etc.,  red  to  crimson.  Alkanna  green  has  also  been  prepared 
from  the  root  {Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1903,  33,  si*)- 

Aloes:  Source — Cape  aloe,  Aloe  spicala;  A.  arborescens;  A.  lucida; 
A.  mccotrina;  A.  vera.    Yellow. 

Al  root;  or  Aich  root,  sooranjee  (India),  suranjee  (India);  Source 
— Morinda  cilri/olia;  M.  tinctoria.     Alumina  lake,  yellow. 

Annatto;  or  anotto,  orlean,  roucou,  orenetto,  attalo,  terra  orellana, 
achiote:  Source — Bixa  orellana.    Used  for  colouring  oils,  butter,  etc. 

Archil;  or  orchil,  orseille,  oricello,  orchilla:  Source — RoceUa  mont- 
agnei  (new);  R.  Juci/ormis  (old);  R.  tinctoria.  Also  prepared  from 
any  lichens  containing  orcin  or  its  derivatives,  i.  e.,  variolaria,  lecanoria, 
evemia,  dadonia,  ramalina,  usnea.  Appears  in  liquid,  paste,  and 
powder,  the  latter  form  being  a  sulphonated  derivative.  Dyes  unmor- 
danted  wool  in  neutral,  alkaline,  and  acid  solutions,  and  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  coal-tar  dyes,  in  the  double  dyeing  test. 

Asbarg;   or   gandhaki    (Afghanistan):    Source — Delphinium    zalil. 
Yellow  lakes  prepared  from  the  blossoms. 
Vol.  v.— 40 
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Bahia  wood:  Source — Casalptnia  brasUiensts.  Exported  from 
Bahia.     Sometimes  called  Brazil  wood.     See  under  Redwoods. 

Barberry:  Source— ^erfiertj  vulgaris.    Yellow  basic  dye. 

Barwood;  or  camwood,  kambe  wood,  bois  du  cam:  Source — Baphia 
nitida.  From  west  coast  of  Africa  and  Jamaica.  (See  under  Red- 
woods.) 

Bastard  hemp:  Source — Datisca  cannabina.  Alkaline  solutions 
yellow. 

Bilberry;  or  whortleberry:  Source — Vaccinium  membranaceum;  V. 
myrtiUus.     Blue  to  purple. 

Box  myrtle;  or  yangmoe,  of  China;  kaiphal,  of  India:  Source — 
Myrica  nagi  {M.  sapida  Wall,  and  M.  integri/olia  Roxb.);  M.  rubra. 
Alumina  lake,  brown  orange. 

Brazilwood;  or  Feraambourgwood,  Pemambuco  wood,  femambuck 
wood,  bois  de  feraambouc,  Rothholz:  Source — Guilandma  crista; 
Caesalpinia  braziliensis.  Chiefly  from  Brazil  and  Jamaica.  See 
under  Redwoods. 

Brazilett  wood;  or  Jamaica  redwood,  Bahama  redwood:  Source — 

Buckthorn:  Source — Rhamnus  caiharlica.  Purple  juice  which  when 
treated  with  alkali  becomes  green.  Used  in  confectionery  as  sap 
green. 

Buckwheat:  Source — Fagopyrum  fagopyrum.  Vellow  colour  from 
leaves  and  stalk. 

Buttercup:  Source — Ranunculus  buibosus  and  other  species.     Yrflow. 

Cabbage:  Source— Brautco  oleracea.  Contains  cauline,  probably 
identical  mth  the  cyanin  of  wine. 

Camwood;  or  gaban  wood,  poa-gaban:  Source — Closely  allied  to 
barwood.    From  African  coast.     See  under  Redwoods. 

Capers:  Source — Capparis  spinosa.    Ydlow: 

Caramel:  Source — From  sugar.     Brown. 

Carrot:  Source^ — Daucus  carota.    Yellow. 

Catechu:  Source — Acacia  catechu;  Ourouparia  gantbier.  Brown  to 
red  colours.     Influenced  by  oxidation.     Contains  catechin. 

Celery;  or  smallage:  Source — Apium  graveolens.     Yellow  green. 

Chamomile  (Ger.);ormatricario:  Source — Matricaria ckatnomiUa. 
Alumina  lake,  yellow. 

Chay  root;  or  chfe  rsot,  cherri  vello,  sayavee,  imbural,  turbuli: 
Source — Oldenlandia  umbcUala.    Contains  alizarin,  purpurin,  etc. 

Chelidonine  juice:  Source — Ckelidtmium  majus.     Yellow. 
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Chica-red;  or  crajina,  carajara:  Source — Arrabidaea  ckica  (Bignonia 
chica  Humb,  and  Bonpl.).  Vermilion  red  powder  insoluble  in  water, 
alkaline  solutions,  orange  to  red. 

Chinese  green;  or  lokao:  Source — Rhamnus  tinctoria;  R.  daiiurica. 
Only  natural  green  dye  other  than  chlorophyll. 

Chinese  yellow:  Source — Gardenia  grandifiora.  Other  Chinese 
yellows  are  Wongsky,  Wougshy,  Wongschy,  Hoang-tchy,  Hoang-teng, 
Hoang-Tschi,  Hoang-pe-pi,  and  Ti-hoang, 

Chrysamic  acid:  Source — Aloes.  Action  of  nitric  acid  on  aloes. 
Yellow  in  alcohol. 

Chlorophyll:  Green  colour  of  plants. 

Cochineal;  or  cochenille,  coccionella:  Source — Coccus  cacti  (dried 
bodies  of  the  female  insect).  Contains  carminic  acid  soluble  in  water 
with  purple  colour;  lakes,  red  to  purple;  aluminum  or  tin  lakes,  coch- 
ineal carmine  or  coccerin. 

Cotinin:  Preparation  from  young  fustic.     Yellow. 

Cranberry;  or  red  bilberry:  Source — -Vaccinium  vitisidaea  L.     Red. 

Cudbear;  or  cudbeard,  peraeo;  Source — Lecanora  tinctoria;  Vartola- 
ria  OTcina.  Differs  from  archil  in  being  in  powder  form  and  free  from 
excess  of  ammonia. 

Cyanin:  Colouring  matter  from  petals  of  flowers.  Occurs  in  wine. 
Blue,  turning  pink  with  vegetable  acids. 

Dragon's  blood  (palm):  Source — Daemonorops  draco.     Red  resin. 

Dragon's  blood  (Socotra):  Source — Dracaena  cinnabari.     Red  resin. 

Dwarf  elder;  Source — Sambucus  ebulus.     Red. 

Dyer's  broom:  Source — Genista  tinctoria.    Yellow, 

Dyer's  woodruff:  Source — Asperula  tinctoria.  Contains  colours 
similar  to  alizarin. 

Elderberry:  Source — Sambucus  canadensis; S .  nigra;S.  Rubens.     Red. 

Fairy  cup;  or  blood  cup:  Source — Chlorosplenium  aeruginosum. 
Calcium  lake,  green. 

Flavin:  Prepared  from  oak  bark.  Olive  yellow  to  dark  brown 
powder. 

Forget-me-not:  Source — Myosotis  pdustris.    See  Cyanin. 

French  purple:  Prepared  from  archil  by  treatment  with  acid. 

Fustic  (old);  or  yellow  Bradl  wood,  Holland  yellow  wood,  murier 
des  teinturiers,  bois  jaune,  Gelbholz:  Source — Chloropkora  tinctoria 
{Mcrus  tinctoria  L.;  Madura  tinctoria  D.  Don.).  Contains  morin  and 
madurin.     Yellow. 
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Fustic  (young);  or  boisjaunedeHongrie,du  Tirol,  Fisetholz,  fustel; 
Source — CoUnus  cotinus  (Rhus  cotmus  L.).     Contains  tisitin.    Yellow. 

Galangal  (Javan):  Source — Al/nnia  gaianga.  Alkaline  solutions 
yellow, 

Galangal  (Chinese):  Source — Alpinta  officinarum.  Alkaline  solu- 
tions yellow.     Used  in  Russia  for  making  "Nastoika,"  a  liquor. 

Gamboge:  Source — Garcinia  hanburyi;  G.  morella.  Red  resin. 
Lakes,  yellow. 

Garandn:  Formerly  prepared  from  madder.  Of  historical  interest 
only. 

Gentian:  Source — Genliana  luUa.    Alkaline  solutions  ydlow. 

Goa  powder;  Source — Vouacapoua  araroba  {Andira  araroba)  Aguiar. 
Contains  chrysarobin  and  chrysophanic  acid.     Yellow. 

Golden  seal;  or  Canadian  yellow  root:  Source — Hydrastis  canaden- 
sis.   Yellow  basic  dye. 

Harmala  red:  Source — Peganum  harmala.  Bade  colour  insoluble 
in  water;  alkaline  solutions  red. 

Heartsease;  or  pansy,  lady's  delight:  Source — Viola  tricolor  aruensis. 
Yields  quercetin.    Yellow. 

Hollyhock:  Source — Althaea  rosea;  Malva  sylvestris;  M .  roluKdifolia. 
Solutions,  violet  red.  Crimson  with  acids.  Green  with  alkalies.  Al- 
umina lake,  violet  blue. 

Horse  chestnut:  Lakes,  yellow. 

Indian  yellow ;  or  piuri,  pioury,  purree,  purrea  arabica,  jaune  indien. 
Prepared  in  India  from  the  urine  of  cows  fed  on  mango  leaves  and  con- 
tains yellow  colouring  matters,  free  and  in  form  of  magnesium  or 
calcium  salts. 

Indigo:  Source — Indigo/era  anil  and  other  varieties.  Insoluble  in 
water.  Becomes  soluble  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  add,  forming 
sulpho  salts.    Indigo  carmine  (blue), 

Jackwood;  or  jack  fruit  of  Ceylon:  Source — Artocarpus  inlegrifolia. 
Alumina  lake,  yellow. 

Kamala;  or  kameela,  ramelas,  rottlera:  Source — Echinus  philip- 
pensis  (Rottlera  tinctoria  Roxb).     Red  powder. 

Kermes  berries;  or  portugal  berries,  poke  berries,  pigeon  berries, 
scoke  berries:  Source — Phytolacca  americana  {Phytolacca  decandra  L.), 
Reddish. 

Kermes;  or  false  kermes  berries,  grains  de  kermes,  vermillion  vegetal: 
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Source — Coccus  iticis  (dried  bodies  of  the  female  insect).  Solutions 
and  lakes,  blood  red. 

Kino;  Source — Plerocarpus  marstipium;  Bulea  frondosa,  B.  superba, 
and  varieties;  Eucalyptus  corytnbosa.     Red  colour. 

Lac-dye;  or  lac-lac:  Source — Coccus  lacca  (from  the  female  insect). 
Colours  similar  to  cochineal, 

Lapacho;  or  taigu  wood:  Source — Tecoma  lapacko  and  allied  spe- 
cies.   Yellow  colour. 

Lima  wood;  or  Costa  Rica  redwood:  Similar  to  St.  Martha  wood. 
(See  under  Redwoods.) 

Liquorice:  Source — Glycyrrkiza  glabra.    Brown. 

Litmus;  or  toumesol:  Source — Rocella,  Lecanoria,  Variolaria.  Red 
and  blue. 

IjOgwood;  or  Campeachy  wood,  Blauholz:  Source — Hamatoxylon 
campechianum.  The  unfermented  extract  forms  yellow  solutions  if 
neutral,  and  blood-red  solutions  with  calcareous  water.  The  unfer- 
mented solution  contains  chiefly  a.  glucoside  which  upon  fermentation 
yields  hiematoxylin,  and  the  latter  is  easily  oxidised  to  hxmateOi. 
Various  coloured  lakes  are  formed.  Hematoxylin  forms  rose-red 
colour  with  alum  and  a.  black  violet  lake  with  iron  alum.  Hiematein 
forms  biuish-violet  with  alkalies;  red  dish -purple  with  sodium  carbo- 
nate ;  reddish-purple  with  ammonia ;  bluish-violet  lake  with  ammoniacai 
copper  sulphate;  violet  lake  with  ammoniacat  tin  chlorid;  black  with 
ammoniacai  iron  alum. 

Lopez  root:  Source — Toddalia  aculeata.  Contains  berbeiin.  Yel- 
low. 

Lomatiol:  Source — Tricondylus  ilici/olia;  Trkondylus  myricoides. 
Yellow. 

Madder:  Source — Rubta  tinclorum.    Natural  source  of  alizarin  dyes. 

Mang-koudur;  or  oungkoudon,  song-kou-Iong,  jong  koutong: 
Source — Morinda  umbetlata.    Lakes,  yellow  to  red. 

Marsh  marigold:  Source — Callka  palustris.    Yellow. 

Mountain  wormwood;  or  Genepi  des  alpes:  Source — Artemisia 
absinlkiutn.     Yellowish. 

Munjeet:  Source — Rubia  cordtfolia.    Similar  to  madder. 

Myrtle  berry:  Source — Myrlus  commuttis.    Bluish-red. 

Nettle:  Source — Urtka  sp. 

Nicaragua  wood:  Source — GuUattdina  eckinala.  Boughs  or  twigs 
used.  (See  redwoods.) 
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Onion:  Sovrce — Aliium  cepa.     Alninhu  iAke.  jcDov-bcowii. 

CyTKffta  gnpe  rwK:  Somrce — Berherit  mqitifoHmm.     Ydlow  base  dye. 

PaiuDta  crinsoo:  Soarce — Wax  caOcd  Chiiu. 

Pulley:  Sr,arce — ^t/wHc  petratttmm.     AlnBdna  lake,  nllow. 

Pocbwiyxj;  or  5t.  Mutha  wood,  Mutm  wood.  boB  do  sang: 
Source — GuUamdima  eekmata.  Ymtn  the  Sini^  Xerada  in  Mexico. 
See  under  Redwoods. 

Peraan  berries ;  or  yeflow  berries,  ErentzbeerEii.  .Avignon- Konier, 
granes  de  pcne,  graines  jaonc,  giaiiies  d'A*ignon  iKutmmms  imfettmia.), 
French  benies  iR.  alalenut,  Spanisb  benies  iR.  saxatSu).  Italiui 
berries  (R.  imfectvriau  Hungarian  benies  {R.  catkmrtica):  Source — 
Species  (A  Rbanmos  as  pven  abore.  Ahim  lake,  bri^  jeOow;  inm 
lake,  daik  tJire. 

Poppy;  or  field  red  com:  Soarce — Pafaver  riueas.    Red. 

Poplar  byds:  Soarce — PofiAu  q>.    Alomina  lake,  yellow. 

Prickly  pear:  Soarce — Optmtia  »pmitia.    Red. 

Prirct  berries:  Soorce — liputntm  wlgare.    Bhnsb-ied. 

Parple  heart:  Soarce — C»faha  fmbyhra.   .\lain  lake,  yeDow. 

Pariri:  Soarce — Vitex  lUtoralis.    Ahim  lake,  yeOow. 

Quercitron:  Source — Qmercms  vdwtint  and  Tarieties.    Ytelds  qoer- 
cetin,  ydlow. 
Qoebracbo-  Soaux^-Quehrachia  lorentm.     Ydlow  color. 

Redwoods:  See  Braz3,  Bahia,  Peach,  Ntcaragoa,  Sapan,  Lima. 
Bradletto,  Bar,  and  Camwood.  These  woods  yidd  on  tfeatment 
various  red  to  yellow-red  coloorcd  solndons,  no  two  woods  ^ving 
exactly  the  same  shades,  i.  e..  BraziUn,  probaMy  occoning  as  a  gioco- 
Hide,  forms  BrazSein  on  oxidation  and  yidds  lakes  similar  to  alizarin. 
Florence,  Berlin,  and  Venetian  lakes  are  lakes  of  the  sduUe  red- 
woods, 

Rhul*arb:  Source — Rkeunt  affitinaU.  Yidds  cbiysoi^anic  acid, 
ydlow. 

Rue:  Source — RaOa  graveoUnt.    Alum  lake,  ydlow. 

SatBower;  or  dyer's  saffron,  carthame,  safran  b&tard,  bastard  saffron: 
Source — Cartkamus  tincioriiu.  Yellow  color.  Triturated  with  French 
chalk  and  dried,  forms  various  bright  red  "rouges." 

Saffron;  or  azafran  (Afgh.):  Source — Croau  sativus.    Yellow, 

•Sage:  Source — Salvia  officinalu.    Ydlow. 

Sandalwood;  or  santaiwood,  lignum  santalum,  red  santalwood, 
Saunders  wood,  red  sandalwood,  red  Sanders  wood,  bois  de  santal. 
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Sandelholz:  Source — Pterocarpus  santalinus;  P.  indicus.  ContaiDS 
santalin,  a  fine  red  powder  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  add 
with  a  blood-red  colour.     (See  under  Redwoods.) 

Sapan  wood;  or  sappan  wood,  Japan  wood,  bois  du  Japon,  also 
called  red  sandalwood,  santalwood,  sumbawa  wood:  Source — Caesal- 
pinia  sapan.  Probably  identical  with  caliatur  wood  or  cariatur  wood. 
{See  under  Redwoods.) 

Saw-wort:  Source — Serralula  Unctoria.   Alumina  late,  yellow. 

Sepia:  Source — Sepia  o^inalis.    Dark-brown  int-Ukc  pigment. 

Sorgo  red;  or  durrha:  Source — Andropogon  sorghum.  Lakes, 
crimson  red. 

Spanish  trefoil:  Source — TrifoUum  sp. 

Spinach;  Source — Spinacia  oleracea.    Yellow. 

Stringy  bark:  Source — Eucalyptus  macrorkyncha.    Orange  to  yellow. 

Sundew:  Source — DroserawhiUakerii.    Lakes  red  to  brown. 

Sumac  (Cape);  or  pruim  bast:  Source — Colpoon  compressum. 
Alum  lake,  yellow. 

Sumac  (Sicilian):  Source — Rhus  coriaria.    Alum  lake,  olive  yellow, 

Tyrian  purple:  Source — Murex,  purpura,  buccinium,  etc.  (sea 
shells). 

Tumeric;  or  curcuma,  Indian  saffron,  terra  merita,  souchet,  aafran 
d'Inde:  Source — Curcuma  longa;  C.  rotunda.  Yellow  colour. 

Ventilago,  Madras-patana;  or  oural  patti,  pJtti,  lokandi,  kanwait,  etc.: 
Source — Ventilago  madraspalana.    Lakes,  blue. 

Virginia  creeper:  Source — Partkenocissus  quinquefolia.    Red  colour. 

Waifa;  or  hoai-hoa,  Chinese  yellow  berries:  Source — Sophora 
japonica.    Alumina  lake,  yellow. 

Wall  flower:  Source — Cheiranikus  cheiri.  Yellow  lakes  prepared 
from  the  blossoms. 

Wall  lichen:  Source — Parmetia  parietina.   Yellow. 

Waras:  Source — Moghania  congesta  (FUmingia  congesta  Rozb.). 
Red  resinous  powder. 

Weld;  or  wau,  gaude,  yellow  weed,  dyer's  rocket:  Source — Reseda 
luteola.   Alumina  lake,  yellow. 

Whitethorn;  or  blackthorn:  Source— Craioe^wj  oxyacantha.  Yellow 
lakes  from  blossoms. 

Woad;  or  pastel,  waid:  Source — Isalis  tinctoria;  I.  lusitantca. 
Contains  indigo. 

Of  the  above-named  natural  colours  those  most  commonly  used  are: 
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Alkanet,  annalto,  archil,  caramel,  chlorophyll,  cochineal,  cudbear, 
fustic,  indigo  (sulphonated),  logwood,  Persian  berries,  quercitron, 
safflower,  saffron,  santalwood,  turmeric,  and  weld.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  caramel  and  chlorophyll  all  of  these  have  been  fully  described 
on  pages  383  to  434.  Caramel  and  chlorophyll  will  be  treated  sepa- 
rately (pages  636  and  639)  and  sulphonated  indigo  now  properly 
belongs  among  the  coal-tar  dyes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  three  last  mentioned  all  the  commonly 
occurring  natural  colours  may  be  extracted  from  their  aqueous  or 
weakly  alcoholic  solutions  by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
shaking  in  a  separatory  funnel  with  amyl  alcohol.  In  treating  a  food 
product  or  an  aqueous  extract  of  it  in  this  way  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  amyl  alcohol  also  takes  up  other  substances  besides  colour, 
and  in  order  to  remove  these  the  amyl  alcohol  layer  is  washed  two  or 
three  times  with  water  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  steam  bath. 
The  residue  is  dissolved  in  50%  alcohol,  the  solution  filtered  and  then 
shaken  with  two  separate  portions  of  light  boiling  petroleum  ether. 
On  separating  the  alcohol  layer,  diluting  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water  rendered  slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  shaking 
with  a  fresh  portion  of  amyl  alcohol  the  colour  usually  passes  into 
this  in  a  reasonably  pure  condition.  The  final  amyl-alcohol  layer 
is  washed  once  with  water  to  remove  most  of  the  acid  and  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  a  steam  bath,  this  operation  being  considerably  hastened 
by  the  addition  of  some  ethyl  alcohol.  The  colour  may  be  identified  in 
this  residue  by  the  reactions  given  on  page  637,  by  the  characteristics 
indicated  on  pages  383  to  434,  and  by  what  follows. 

To  secure  a  solution  of  the  colour  from  substances  of  a  solid  or  a 
pasty  consistency  they  should  be  macerated  and  shaken  wtih  70% 
alcohol.  After  filtering,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  acidified, 
and  extracted  with  amyl  alcohol  as  given  above. 

Great  care  and  discrimination  should  be  employed  in  carrying  out 
tests  for  the  identification  of  natural  colours,  and  It  is  advisable  In  all 
cases  before  drawing  conclusions  to  compare  the  reactions  of  the  un- 
known colour  with  those  of  a  sample  of  known  identity  imder  the  same 
conditions.  Many  fruits  naturally  contain  colouring  matters  which 
pass  into  the  amyl  alcohol  layer  when  shaken  with  that  solvent  in  add 
solution  and  their  reactions  should  be  studied  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
taking them  for  added  colours.  Truchon  and  Martin-Claude  (/, 
pharm.  ckim.,  1901,  13,  174)  and  Tolman  (f .  S.  Depi.  Agri.,  Bur. 
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Ckettt.,  Bull.,  107,  rev.,  193)  have  observed  the  following  behaviour  of 
natural  fruit  colours: 

EXTRACTION  OF  FRUIT  COLOURS  WITH  AMVL  ALCOHOL. 


ColouratkiB  of  (uid    !  ColouTVtkm  of  ai 


Amyt-alco-  j    fabric 


^    of  HiSOi  to  dyed 


EsTly  chcrriR 


Rupbsrrws. 

Whito  currant*. . . 
Block  corranU... 

Puchn 

Apricoci 


.]  Yellow ,Gre 


.    Yellow.    Uncoil 


■  S- 


,   Uncoiourod.    Yellow. 

.   UncolouKd.!  RoK 

.  I  Uncoloured.    Rose    (tinU   1 

I  rostred). 

I  Uncoloured. 
.lUncolouKd. 
..  Uncoloured.' 

^  Uncoloured..  Tints  ailk  rose 

.'  Yellaw-nd.|  Uncoloured. 


hydroxide 


Blackberry. Blue-punile, , 

Cherry Porple 

Blackberry Blue-purple. . 

I 
Wild  dewberry  . .  I  Blue-purple .  . 

Cunant ,  Blue-piirple. . 


.    CdIou 

.    All  ci 


ashed  01 


wash 


.1  dye  i 


.  - 1  Very  deep  red  .  Dyes  parplish-red  in  acid 
solution,  but  does  not  dye 
in  the  second  acid  bath. 

.  .    Red Dyes  purplish-red  in   acid 

I  in  the  second  •eid''bath.' 

.  .'  Red Dyes  purpliih-rad  in   acid 

solution,  but  does  not  dye 

in  the  second  acid  bath. 

. ..  Red Dyes  purplish-red  in  acid 

. ,    Red Dyes  purplish-red  in  acid 

solution»  but  does  not  dye 


The  dyeing  tests  referred  to  in  the  second  table  were  made  with 
wool  as  described  on  page  642. 

For  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  natural  colours  besides  employing 
Leeds'  scheme,  Vol,  II,  page  308,  and  the  general  characteristics  given 
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on  pages  383  to  434,  the  solutions  contuning  them  may  be  acidified 
with  acetic  add  and  evaporated  to  dryness  with  a  piece  of  wool  mor- 
danted with  tin.  The  fibre  is  thoroughly  washed  and  portions  of  it 
tested  with  reagents,  the  reactions  of  red  colours  being  indicated  on  page 
550  and  yeUow  colours  on  p^e  578.  Beny  {U.  S.  Depi.  Agri.,  Bur. 
Chem.,  Circular  25)  observed  the  reactions  indicated  on  pages  634-635 
of  the  natural  colours  fixed  upon  mordanted  wool. 

Loomis  (U.  S.  Depi.  Agri.,  Bur.  Chem.,  Cir.  63,  pages  59  to  61) 
has  published  the  reactions  indicated  on  page  637. 

The  natural  colours  may  also  be  fixed  upon  cotton  mordanted  with 
alum. 

Formanfelc  {Qualitative  Speklralanalyse  anorganiscker  und  organ- 
iscker  Korper  1905,  pages  252  to  290)  gives  the  absorption  spectra  of 
most  of  the  natural  colours. 

Special  Tests  for  Katural  Colours. — Archil  and  cudbear,  like  the 
coal-tar  colours,  dye  immordanted  wool  red  from  an  acid  bath  and  may 
be  stripped  and  re-dyed  without  much  difficulty.  The  fibre  becomes 
red  when  treated  with  dilute  acid  and  purple  with  dilute  ammonia. 
It  is  reduced  by  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  re-oxidised 'by  expo- 
sure to  air.  Dilute  nitrous  acid  turns  the  dyed  fibre  yellow.  Ordin- 
ary archil  is  extracted  from  ammoniacal  solution  by  amyl  alcohol  but 
sulphonated  archil  is  not. 

Tumeric  is  best  extracted  from  food  products  (or  their  dried  re^- 
dues)  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  filtered  extract  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  dish  containing  a  few  strips  of  filter -paper,  these  being 
then  moistened  with  a  dilute  solution  of  boric  acid  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  again  evaporated  to  dryness.  In  the  presence  of 
turmeric  a  cherry-red  colour  will  develop  which  is  changed  to  olive- 
green  by  alkalies. 

Cochioeal  is  readily  identified  by  the  orange  colouration  produced 
on  treatment  with  adds  and  the  violet  with  ammonia.  The  reaction 
with  uranium  acetate  (see  page  423)  is  very  characteristic  and  reliable. 

AUcanet  is  identified  by  its  absorption  spectrum  and  its  reaction 
with  ammonia  (see  page  432). 

Chlorophyll  is  identified  by  its  behaviour  with  solvents  and  most 
satisfactorily  by  its  absorption  spectrum.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  but 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  ethyl  acetate,  acetone,  amyl  alcohol,  petro- 
leum ether  gladal  acetic  add  and  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  It  is 
usually  found  assodated  in  plants  with  two  yellow  colouring  matters. 
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carotin  and  icanthophyll  which  impart  a  yellowish  tint  to  ordinary  ex- 
tracts of  green  plants.  Solutions  of  chlorophyll  usually  have  a  strong 
red  fluorescence,  though  this  characteristic  may,  through  the  pres- 
ence of  a  little  copper  or  from  some  other  circumstance,  be  lost 
and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  distinguishing  mark.  Chlorophyll 
readily  decomposes,  and  after  the  death  of  the  cell  in  which  it 
exists  a  transformation  to  the  brownish -green  chlorophyllan  com- 
monly occurs,  the  brown  colour  of  dried  or  cooked  leaves  being 
due  to  this  substance.  The  presence  of  a  little  alkali  prevents 
this  change — a  fact  which  is  taken  advantage  of  by  cooks  to 
preserve  the  green  colour  of  cooked  vegetables,  a  little  soda 
being  added  to  the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled.  If  fresh  green 
leaves  are  extracted  with  alcohol  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia 
a  fairly  permanent  pure  green  solution  is  obtained.  If  chlorophyll  is 
treated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  it  splits  up  into  two  colouring 
matters  the  first  of  which  (phylloxanthin)  is  brown  and  insoluble  and 
the  second  (phyUocyanin)  dissolving  in  the  acid  to  form  a  blue  solu- 
tion, from  which  the  colouring  matter  is  precipitated  on  dilution.' 
The  barium  and  lead  compounds  of  chlorophyll  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
The  absorption  spectrum  of  a  newly  prepared  alcoholic  extract  of 
fresh  green  leaves  in  proper  concentration  exhibits  5  bands;  a  broad 
dark  one  at  the  Fraunhofer  line  C,  3  light  ones  (the  first  between 
C  and  D,  the  second  close  to  D,  and  the  third  near  E),  and  a  fifth 
broad  band  beginning  about  F  and  taking  in  all  the  blue  and  violet. 
The  appearance  of  this  spectrum  changes  with  the  age  of  the  solution, 
its  concentration,  and  the  nature  of  the  solvent  employed.  The 
effect  of  age  on  chlorophyll  solutions  is  to  darken  the  spectrum  band 
near  E  and  to  shorten  the  absorption  in  the  blue  sometimes  splitting 
this  into  3  bands.  There  is  also  slight  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  other  bands.  Diluting  the  solution  causes  the  disappearance  of 
the  light  bands  and  a  diminution  of  intensity  of  the  dark  ones,  sufficient 
dilution  effecting  a  separation  of  the  absorption  in  the  blue  and  violet 
into  2  bands.     In  the  identification  of  chlorophyll  it  is  advisable  to 

■WillitUter  (,4rr.,  1906  to  igoS,  3S0,  JSft  33Si  JSB)  hu  publiihcd  umc  woric  which 
would  iudicBtc  th«.t  chlorophyUui.  phyUoiuntbin  and  phyllocyuiin  are  mixtuna.  Bf  de- 
compound chlorophyll  with  alkali  he  hm  obtained  one  icriea  of  compounds  and  with  acid 
anollier  seria  each  of  which  have  b«n  BuccouFuUy  fTvctionated.  Ks  legaidi  chlorophyll 
in  planla  ai  a  mijnure  of  an  amomhous  and  a  crystalline  variety,  the  flril  being  an  caler  of 
the  uniaturated  alcohol  "phytor'  and  the  lecond  a  masaeaium  compound.  Liceratutr- 
T*chireh,  rHUTSHdiHtu"  utv^  ■las  Chlarofkylt.iSi^.Siihuack  and  Hanhlewild. Ci^nLKrv  of 
CUorophyU.  Roy.  Sx.  Pro..  i6ali.  gg,  i)i:  Marchlewiki,  DitClumU  dtt CUotofkyiU  ttmi 
iiirt BaitkHHt lUT Cktmu dti  BlMfarbtieffs,  1909^  Scbryvn.Tko  Cktmislry  ol Clilorat*yU. 
Sa.P'oi.,  1909,  3,  ,1). 
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prepare  for  comparison  a  solution  of  that  colour  in  the  same  solvent 
and  of  equal  intensity  to  the  unknown.  Forman^k  {Qualitative 
Spektralanalyse  anorganiscker  und  organischer  Korper,  1905)  states  that 
Upon  treating  the  solution  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  and 
allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  the  absorption  band  In  the  red  near  C 
will  be  found  to  have  divided  into  3.  He  considers  this  quite  charac- 
teristic, distinguishing  chlorophyll  from  all  other  natural  colours. 

Caramel  01  burnt  sugar  is  often  used  to  colour  food  products, 
especially  whiskey,  brandy,  cordials,  vinegar,  vanilla  extract,  and  similar 
substances.  In  testing  for  caramel  in  liquids  it  is  not  permissible  to 
concentrate  the  solution  by  evaporation  on  a  steam  bath  as  caramel 
may  be  formed  from  the  carbohydrates  present.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
concentrate  it  should  be  done  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over  sulphuric 
acid  or  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  70". 

Amthor  {Z.  anal.  Chem.,  1885,  34,  30)  tests  for  caramel  as  follows: 
10  c.c.  of  the  liquid  are  placed  in  a  tall  cylindrical  vessel  and  treated 
with  30-50  c.c.  of  paraldehyde.  Absolute  alcohol  is  added  in  small 
portions,  shaking  vigorously  after  each  addition,  until  the  liquids  mix. 
If  caramel  is  present  a  brownish  precipitate  will  settle  out,  depending 
in  colour  upon  the  amount  of  caramel  present.  The  supernatant 
liquid  is  decanted  and  the  precipitate  washed  twice  with  absolute 
alcohol,  after  which  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  small  amount  of  hot 
water  and  filtered.  The  colour  of  this  solution  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  caramel  present.  The  colour  may  be  identified  by 
treating  this  filtrate  with  an  equal  volume  of  freshly  prepared  phenyl 
hydrazine  reagent  (2  parts  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride,  3  parts 
sodium  acetate,  and  30  parts  water)  which  in  the  presence  of  consider- 
able caramel  gives  a  dark  brown  precipitate  in  the  cold,  the  reaction 
being  hastened  by  warming.  When  small  amounts  are  present  the 
precipitate  sometimes  takes  about  la  hours  to  collect. 

Crampton  and  Simons  (/.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  1899,  31,  355)  treat 
50  c.c.  of  the  liquid  with  25  grm.  of  Fuller's  earth,  shake  vigorously, 
allow  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  and  filter.  The  colour  of  the  filtrate 
should  be  compared  in  a  tintometer  with  that  of  the  original  liquid 
and  the  percentage  of  colour  removed  by  the  treatment  noted,  this 
furnishing  some  indication  of  the  proportion  of  colour  due  to  caramel. 
All  grades  of  Fuller's  earth  do  not  absorb  caramel  sufficiently  to  be 
employed  in  this  test  and  the  variety  at  hand  should  always  be  tested 
by  control  experiments  before  being  used.    The  results  obtained  by 
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this  test  should  be  accepted  with  caution  as  the  natural  colour  of  some 
substances  like  vinegar  {J.  Am,  Ckem.Soc,  1907,  29,  75)  are  at  times 
lai^ely  removed  by  Fuller's  earth,  and  unless  the  liquid  is  almost  decol- 
ourized (80%  or  more  removed)  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that  caramel 
is  present  without  confirmatory  tests  by  another  method. 

Fradiss  (Z.  Zuckerind.,  1899,  a8,  339)  tests  for  caramel  in  dry  sub- 
stances by  extracting  with  warm,  pure  methyl  alcohol.  The  brown 
solution  is  filtered,  and  chloroform  or  amyl  alcohol  added  to  the 
filtrate  which  causes  a  brown  llocculent  precipitate  to  form. 

Woodman  and  Newhall  {Mass.  Inst.  Tech.  Quarterly,  1908,  31, 
380)  found  that  in  applying  the  Amthor  test  directly  to  vanilla  extracts 
containing  sugar  the  results  are  obscured  by  precipitation  of  the  latter 
together  with  some  of  the  natural  colouring  matter.  This  is  true  of 
many  other  preparations  and  their  method  of  employing  a  preliminary 
treatment  with  zinc  hydroxide  is  subject  to  fairly  general  application. 
They  recommend  that  15  c.c.  of  vanilla  extract  be  mixed  with  2  c.c. 
of  zinc  chloride  (5%  solution)  and  2  c.c.  of  potassium  hydroxide  (2% 
solution).  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with  hot  water  to  remove 
sugar,  and  then  dissolved  in  15  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  (10%  solution). 
This  is  concentrated  to  about  half  its  volume,  the  excess  of  add  neu- 
tralised, and  the  solution  divided  between  2  test-tubes.  To  one  of 
these  3  volumes  of  paraldehyde  are  added  and  just  sufficient  alcohol 
to  make  the  mixture  homogeneous.  To  the  other  is  added  an  equal 
volume  of  freshly  prepared  phenyl  hydrazine  reagent  (see  Amthor  test 
immediately  above).  If  caramel  is  present  both  tubes  will  exhibit  a 
brown  precipitate  on  standing  over  night. 

Jagerschmid  (Z,  Nahr.-Genussm.,  1909,  17,  369)  proposes  the  use 
of  a  modification  of  Fiebe's  artificial  honey  test  in  the  detection  of 
caramel. 

Coal-tar  Colours. 

For  a  description  of  these,  their  constitution  and  properties  consult 
pages  115,  et  seq. 

Although  the  number  of  these  dyes  on  the  market  is  very  great, 
and  most  of  them,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  are  suitable  for  col- 
ouring foods,  it  has  been  found  that  comparatively  few  are  in  common 
use.  The  following  list  includes  most  of  those  that  have  been  sold 
on  the  American  market  for  food  purposes,  the  numbers  being  those 
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undei  which  they  are  listed  in  Green's  edition  of  Schultz  and  Julius,  A 
Systematic  Survey  of  Organic  Colouring  Matters,  1904,  and  the  letters 
in  brackets  indicating  the  manufacturers  as  abbreviated  in  footnote.* 


4  Naphthol  yellow  S  (B). 
8  Add  yellow  (A), 
g  Fast  yellow  (B). 

0  Soudan  G  (A). 

1  Soudan  I  (A). 

}  Ponceau  4GB  (A). 
4  Orange  G  (A). 

6  Butter  yellow. 

7  Chiysoidine  Y  (H). 

8  Chryaoidine  R  (H). 

9  Soudan  TI  (A). 

3  Palatine  scarlet  (B). 

4  Scarlet  GR  (A), 

5  Ponceau  R,  jR,  G,  GR  (A). 

6  Ponceau  3R  (A). 
o  Scarlet  iR  (CJ). 

4  Crystal  scarlet  6R  (C). 

5  Fast  red  B  (B). 

4  Resorcin  yellow  (A). 

5  Orange  I. 

6  Betanaphlhol  orange. 
g  BrilUant  yellow  S  (fi). 

4  Tartr&CLiie  (B). 

5  Metanil  yellow  (O). 

7  Orange  T  (K). 

t  Faat  brown  N  (B). 
i  Azorubin  S  (A). 

4  CrocelnjBX  (By). 

5  Fast  red  E  (B). 

6  Newcoccine  (A). 

7  Amaranth  (M). 

8  Scarlet  6R  (M). 

7  Resorcin  brown  (A). 

9  Fast  brown  (By). 

6  Brilliant  crocein  M  (C). 
9  CroceEn  scarlet  7B. 

8  Naphthol  black  B  (C). 

7  Bismarck  brown. 


Bismarck  brown  R  (H). 
Congo  red  (A). 
Chiysamin  R  (By). 
Azo  blue  (By). 
Cbtysophenin  (L). 
Naphthol  green  B  (C). 
Auramine. 

Malachite  green  (M). 
Brilliant  green  (B). 
Guinea  green  B  (A). 
Light  green  SF  bluish  (B). 
Light  green  SF  yellowi^  (B). 
CyanoT extra  (C). 
New  patent  blue  B,  4B  (By). 
Magenta  (RH). 
Methyl  violet  B  (B). 
Ciysial  violet  (B). 
Acid  magenta  (B). 
Acid  viofet  4BN  (B). 
Acid  violet  4B  extra  (By). 
Methyl  AlkaU  Blue  (O). 
Water  blue  (B). 
Rhodamine  G  (B). 
Rbodaroine  B  (B). 
Fluorescein. 
Eo^n  (B). 
Erythrosin  G  (B). 
Etj-throsin  (B). 
Phloxin  P  (B). 
Rose  bengal  (B). 
Rose  bengal  3B  (M). 
Safranin. 
Soluble  indu lines. 
Methylene  blue  B,BG(B). 
New  methylene  blue  N  (C). 
Quinoline  yellow  (A). 


Pending  further  investigation,  the  United  States  authorities,  in 
conformance  to  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June, 
1906,  have  prohibited  the  use  of  all  coal-tar  colours  excepting  the  follow- 
ing 7,  these  being  permitted  provided  they  are  certified  to  be  true 
to  name  and  to  be  free  from  mineral  and  metallic  poisons,  harmful 
organic  constituents,  and  contaminations  due  to  improper  or  incom- 
plete manufacture:  Amaranth  (107),  Ponceau  3R   (56),  Erythrosin 


_.IB  following  si  _.  _  ,  ._  ._ 

oroduction  of  certain  dyea:    B.  BuHkIh  Anilin  und  SodafabiiV. 

BruniMT  (KOchit).  A.  AcIiniaeHllKhAft  ftir  Amiinlahrikation  In  Berlin.  By.  Farbei 
Cabiiken  of  Elbeifdd  Co.,  vanta.  P.  Baeyer  A  Co.  C.  Leopold  CaHella  ft  Co,,  Frankfur.. 
K,  Kalle  ft  Co.,  Biebrich.  L.  Parliwcike  Uuhlheim,  vonn*.  Leonhardt  ft  Co.  C.  J.  Carl 
Jitcr.  Barmm.    H,  Read  HoUidr- ■■  " —   ^-■•^—i-.^     'i    ..-  «_,_._-«<.--.—.. 

Vol.  v.— 41 


.y  ft  SODB.  Hudden^ld.    O.  K.  Ochler,  OSenbac 
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{517),  Orange  I  (85),  Naphthol  YeDow  S  (4),  Light  Green  SF  Yd- 
lowish  (435),  and  indigo  disulphoacid(693),  the  numben  being  the 
same  as  those  referred  to  in  the  above  table. 

For  German  laws  concerning  food  colours  consult  "  Verembarungen 
Untersuckimg  tmd  Beurlheilung  von  Nahnaigs-  und  Genusstniittin  fiir 
das  Deutsche  Reich;"  for  French  laws,  see  Muttelet,  Ann.  falsificatums, 
2,  26;  for  Austria- Hungary  (Bd.  of  Trade  J.,  Aug,  23,  1906,  Abs.  /. 
Soc.  Cliem.  Ind.,  1906,  2$,  857).  In  the  United  States  many  of  the 
individual  states  have  regulated  the  use  of  coal-tar  dyes,  and  in  Europe 
too  there  are  local  laws  concerning  them. 

For  the  detection  of  coal-tar  colours  in  foods  3  general  methods 
are  in  use:  First,  dyeing  wool  by  boiling  the  libie  La  a  solution  prepared 
from  the  substance  under  CKamination;  second,  by  extracting  the 
colour  by  means  of  an  immiscible  solvent;  third,  by  extracting  the 
colour  from  the  dried  material  by  means  of  an  appropriate  solvent. 

Method  of  Dyeing  Wool. — This  is  the  simplest  and  most  easily 
applied  test,  and  by  stripping  and  redyeing  on  a  second  piece  of  wool 
serves  to  isolate  the  colour  in  a  reasonably  pure  condition  suitable 
for  identification  tests.  Sostegni  and  Carpentieri  (Z.  anal.  Chem., 
j8g5,  35,  397)  and  Arata  (Z.  nnoi.  Chem.,  1889,  28,  639)  have  pub- 
lished the  details  of  the  method,  the  former  employing  a  double 
dyeing  and  the  latter  only  a  single  dyeing  on  wool. 

Take  about  50  c.c.  of  wine  or  other  liquid,  or  about  30  grm.  of 
jam,  jelly,  or  ketchup,  or  about  20  grm.  of  syrup  or  confectionery,  make 
Up  to  100  c.c,  with  water,  acidify  with  2-3  c.c.  of  10%  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  about  4  sq.  in.  of  white  wool  (that  has  been  freed  from  grease 
by  boiling  in  water  made  faintly  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide), 
and  boil  for  10  minutes.  Remove  the  wool  from  the  bath,  wash 
thoroughly  in  hot  water,  and  strip  the  colour  from  the  fibre  by  boiling 
in  TOO  c.c.  of  water  containing  2  c.c.  of  strong  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0.9). 
Remove  the  wool,  add  enough  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  render  the 
bath  slightly  acid,  add  a  fresh  piece  of  cloth,  and  again  boil  for  10 
minutes.  In  the  presence  of  most  coal  tar  colours  except  those  of  a 
basic  character  the  second  piece  of  wool  will  be  dyed.  A  satisfactory 
second  dyeing  cannot  be  obtained  with  small  amounts  of  sulphonated 
indigo. 

With  vegetable  colouring  matters  except  sulphonated  archil  this 
second  dyeing  gives  practically  no  colour,  though  when  large  amounts 
of  natural  colour  are  present  a  dull  stain  is  sometimes  observed  on 
the  second  piece  of  wool.     When  this  occurs   the  thoroughly  dried 
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fibre  should  be  saturated  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuHc 
acid  and  allowed  to  stand  for  5  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
acid  is  pressed  out  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  glass  rod  and  its  colour 
noted.  Vegetable  stains  char  or  discolour  under  this  treatment  while 
those  coal  tar  colours  which  are  not  decolourised  by  strong  sutphuiic 
acid  communicate  a  tint  to  the  latter  which  remains  on  dilution  with 
water.  For  the  recognition  of  sulphonated  archil  see  page  636.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  some  coal  tar  colours  are  so  altered 
by  the  add  or  alkali  employed  in  the  double  dyeing  test  that  their 
presence  is  liable  to  be  overlooked.  Notable  in  this  respect  is  Napbthol 
Green  B  which  is  destroyed  by  boiling  with  acids,  and  sulphonated 
indigo  which  is  destroyed  by  prolonged  boiling  with  alkalies.  The  for- 
mer should  be  dyed  from  a  neutral  bath  and  the  latter  can  be  identi- 
fied by  its  behaviour  with  reagents  in  the  original  solution  and  on  the 
first  piece  of  wool.  The  nitro  colours  are  rendered  fainter  or  decol- 
ourised by  mineral  acids,  and  dyes  of  the  triphenylmethane  series  are 
similarly  affected  by  alkalies. 

The  method  of  dyeing  from  acid  solution  will  not  serve  to  detect 
basic  colours,  and  when  negative  results  are  obtained  by  it  the  process 
should  be  repeated,  making  the  first  dyeing  from  a  bath  rendered  alka- 
line with  a  c.c.  of  strong  ammonia,  stripping  with  boiling  5%  acetic 
add,  and  redyeing  from  weak  ammonia.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  basic  colours  are  rendered  fainter  or  decolourised  by  alkalies, 
the  tint  being  restored  by  acetic  acid, 

Hethod  of  Extraction  with  Immiscible  Solvents. — Loomis 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ckem.,  Circular  35)  has  studied  the  behaviour 
of  different  colours  with  immiscible  solvents  and  a  review  of  his  work 
indicates  that  amyl  alcohol  is  the  best  of  these  for  separating  the  dyes 
from  aqueous  solutions.  Girard  and  Dupr^  {Analyse  des  matieres  ali- 
tnetUaires,  p.  169)  also  employ  amyl  alcohol  and  the  experience  of  the 
writer  would  tend  to  recommend  it. 

If  the  solution  of  the  substance  under  examination  is  rendered  alka- 
line with  sodium  hydroxide  and  shaken  with  amyl  alcohol  in  a  separa- 
tory  funnel,  the  fusel  oil  layer  on  separating  will  contain  any  basic 
colour  that  may  be  present  together  with  some  dyes  of  weakly  add 
character,  though  the  presence  of  a  basic  dye  in  the  amyl  alcohol  niay 
not  become  evident  until  a  little  of  it  is  shaken  with  dilute  acetic  add 
to  restore  the  colour.  The  amyl  alcohol  layer  is  separated  and 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  steam  balh,  this  process  bdng  hastened  by 
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the  addition  of  a  little  ethyl  alcohol  from  time  to  time.  The  re»due 
is  taken  up  in  hot  water  and  the  colour  fixed  on  wool  from  a  bath 
weakly  alkaline  with  ammonia  in  the  case  of  basic  dyes,  and  from  a 
neutral  or  faintly  acid  bath  in  the  case  of  weakly  add  dyes.  The  basic 
colours  may  also  be  fixed  from  neutral  solution  upon  cotton  mordanted 
with  tartar  emetic  and  tannin. 

If  the  alkaline  solution  from  which  the  basic  dyes  have  been  re- 
moved is  next  rendered  strongly  acid  (about  2  N)  with  hydrochloric 
add  and  again  shaken  with  amyl  alcohol  most  of  the  add  colours  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  solvent,  though  some,  like  Add  Magenta  and 
other  highly  sulphonated  colours  will  scarcely  be  extracted  at  all. 
The  presence  of  a  little  ethyl  alcohol  will  cause  a  better  extraction  of  the 
colour.  The  smyl  alcohol  layer  is  separated,  shaken  with  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide  to  remove  the  dye,  the  aqueous  layer  separated, 
acidified,  and  the  colour  fixed  on  a  piece  of  clean  white  wool  as  directed 
on  page  642.  If  the  colour  remains  in  the  amyl  alcohol  after  shaking 
with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide,  add  an  equal  volume  of  petroleum  ether 
and  again  extract;  if  the  colour  still  remains  in  the  amyl  alcohol,  the 
solvent  must  be  evaporated  on  a  steam  bath  and  a  dyeing  made  from 
the  addified*  aqueous  solution  of  the  residue.  Amyl  alcohol  takes  up 
very  few  natural  colours  from  alkaline  solution,  but  on  addifying 
most  of  these  are  extracted  (see  page  633),  and  when  they  are  present 
the  double  dyeing  (page  643)  should  always  be  employed.  As  a 
general  method  for  detecting  add  colours  in  foods  the  use  of  immisdble 
solvents  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Extraction  of  the  Colour  frmn  the  Dry  Material. — This  method 
is  commonly  employed  in  conjunction  with  that  of  dydng  wool,  the 
colour  being  first  extracted  by  some  solvent  and  then  fixed  on  wool. 
A  general  solvent  for  this  purpose  is  70%  alcohol,  the  substance  under 
examination  being  first  reduced  to  as  fine  a  state  of  division  as  possible 
and  then  macerated  and  shaken  with  about  an  equal  volume  of  the 
alcohol  until  the  colour  is  suffidently  extracted,  this  process  being 
considerably  expedited  in  the  case  of  acid  dyes  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia.  Mixtures  of  glycerol  and  water,  or  glycerol 
and  alcohol  are  also  employed  as  solvents,  espedally  for  meat  products, 
and  acetone  is  sometimes  employed  for  cereal  preparations. 

To  separate  the  colour  from  the  alcoholic  solution  the  latter  is 
filtered  and  then  evaporated  to  about  one-third  its  original  volume. 
The  reddue  is  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  shaken  with 

■  For  dydng  RuorgKane  doivBtivs  tlu  residue  ihould  be  treated  wilh  weak  ■mmonium 
hydroxide  »Tid  then  boilad  uriUi  wooL 
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amyl  alcohol  to  test  for  basic  colours  (page  643),  the  aqueous  layer  being 
then  acidified  and  boiled  with  wool  (page  643).  If  considerable  dis- 
solved organic  matter  is  present,  which  often  stains  the  wool  on  boiling 
over  a  free  flame,  it  is  advisable  to  heat  on  a  steam-bath,  replacing 
from  time  to  time  the  water  lost  by  evaporation. 

Identification  of  Coal  Tar  Colonrs.—In  identifying  colours 
several  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  and  carefully  considered  before 
arriving  at  a  conclusion.  The  colour  present  may  be  a  mixture  like 
many  of  the  browns  which  are  compounded  from  blue,  green,  yellow, 
red,  and  orange,  or,  if  a  commercial  dye  were  employed,  the  prevailing 
colour  is  apt  to  be  modified  in  shade  by  admixture  of  a  little  of  some 
other  colour,  this  practice  being  known  as  "mixing  to  shade"  (see 
page  440).  Impurities  such  as  resins,  proteins,  caramel,  and  natural 
stains  should  not  be  present  on  the  fibre  or  in  the  solution  with  which 
identification  tests  are  made  or  the  results  of  these  are  apt  to  be 
mIsUading.  In  following  the  schemes  mentioned  below  it  is  important 
to  note  the  strength  of  reagents  and  the  time  allowed  for  the  reactions  by 
the  authors,  and  since  the  colour  changes  described  by  them  are  in- 
fluenced to  a  great  degree  by  the  amount  of  dye  present,  positive 
identifications  should  only  be  reported  after  comparing  the  reactions, 
of  the  unknown  colour  to  those  of  a  known  dye  under  like  conditions 
and  with  like  quatiiities  of  colour.  Owing  to  the  great  multiplicity 
of  names  existing  for  the  same  colours,  and  the  similarity  of  names  for 
different  colours,  {Orange  R  maybe  the  sodium  salt  of  either  benzene 
azo-^-naphthol  disulphonic  add  R  (H),  sulpbo-o-toluene  azo-^- 
naphthol  (I)  or  sulphoxylene  azo-j?-naphthol  (B)),  it  is  advisable  to 
note  the  name  of  the  firm  manufacturing  the  particular  one  in  mind. 

Mixed  colours  can  usually  be  detected  by  the  different  degrees  of 
ease  with  wliich  they  are  dyed  on  wool.  By  boiling  several  small 
pieces  of  wool  separately  in  the  same  bath,  allowing  each  piece  to  remain 
in  it  for  about  one  minute,  and  preserving  the  order  in  which  they  were 
used,  mixed  dyes  will  be  indii^ted  by  a  gradual  change  in  the  colour 
of  the  fibre  from  the  first  to  the  last.  By  separating  the  pieces  and 
selecting  those  containing  the  predominating  amounts  of  the  various 
shades,  stripping,  and  redyeing  in  the  same  manner,  a  fairly  satis- 
factory separation  of  the  colours  can  often  be  obtained. 

Basic  colours  may  be  separated  from  add  colours  by  rendering  the 
aqueous  solution  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  shaking  with 
two  to  three  separate  portions  of  ether.    After  separating  and  evapo* 
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rating  the  ether,  the  re^due  may  be  taken  up  in  hot  water  and  fixed 
upon  vool  or  upon  cotton  mordanted  with  tartar  emetic  and  tannin. 
The  acid  colours  exhibit  great  diversity  of  behavior  toward  amyl  alcohol, 
and  a  satisfactory  separation  can  often  be  secured  by  taking  advantage 
of  this  fact.  The  alkaline  solution  from  which  the  basic  colours  have 
been  extracted  by  ether  is  shaken  with  amyl  alcohol  which  takes  up  a 
number  of  weakly  acid  dyes  leaving  those  of  more  strongly  acid  charac- 
ter behind.  The  extraction  with  amyl  alcohol  from  alkaline  solution  is 
repeated  with  fresh  solvent  until  no  more  colour  is  removed.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  then  neutralized  and  again  extracted  with  fresh 
portions  of  amyl  alcohol,  the  fusel  oil  extracts  being  kept  separate  from 
those  obtained  from  the  alkaline  solution.  The  aqueous  liquid  is  then 
acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  extracted  in  asimilarway,  this  being 
followed  by  4  final  extractions  after  the  addition  of  increasing  amounts 
of  hydrochloric  add.  The  concentration  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
aqueous  liquid  should  be  at  first  about  N/io,  then  N/a,  then  N,  and 
finally  about  2  N.  A  few  of  the  highly  sulphonated  dyes  will  still  re- 
main in  the  aqueous  layer  after  these  successive  extractions.  The  sepa- 
rations secured  in  this  way  are  Qot  always  complete,  but  in  general  an 
indication  of  the  proper  further  treatment  is  obtained.  The  dyes  may 
be  removed  from  their  amyl  alcohol  solutions  either  by  shaking  with 
dilute  sodium  hydroxide  (if  necessary  after  the  addition  of  an  equal 
volume  of  petroleum  ether)  or,  in  the  case  of  the  strongly  acid  colours, 
by  shaking  with  water,  or  by  evaporating  the  solvent  on  a  steam  bath. 

Some  of  the  add  dyes  like  the  non- sulphonated  nitro-colours  and  the 
fiuorescein  derivatives  form  ether-soluble  colour  adds,  and  these  may 
readUy  be  separated  from  other  acid  dyes  by  shaking  the  acidified 
solution  with  ether.  Upon  shaking  the  ether  solution  of  the  colour 
add  with  dilute  ammonium  hydroxide  the  dye  will  return  to  the 
aqueous  layer  and  by  evaporating  this  on  a  steam  bath  with  a  piece 
of  wool  the  colour  may  be  fixed  on  the  fibre. 

When  the  presence  of  a  mixture  has  been  established  the  best  means 
of  completely  separating  the  constituent  colours  for  identification  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  experiment,  and  the  procedure  will  vary  with  the 
particular  mixture  at  hand.  As  an  example  of  such  separations,  proced- 
ures for  the  seven  colours  permitted  in  the  United  States  (see  page  641) 
may  be  given,  the  methods  being  based  upon  thdr  different  chemical 
constitutions  and  upon  a  difference  in  thdr  solubilities  in  common 
solvents,  the  procedure  applying  to  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  colours. 
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Indigo  disulphoacid  and  Light  Green  SP  Yellowish  may  be  separated 
from  Naphthol  Yellow  S,  Ponceau  3R,  Amaranth,  and  Orange  I  by  the 
action  of  a  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  a  little  zinc  dust,  the  blue 
and  green  being  converted  to  colourless  Icuco  compounds  while  the 
Other  dyes  mentioned  are  destroyed.  After  filtering  to  remove  ejicess 
of  zinc  dust,  the  blue  or  green  may  be  restored  in  the  filtrate  by  acidify- 
ing with  a  little  acetic  acid  and  boiling. 

Erythrosin  may  easily  be  separated  from  all  the  other  permitted 
colours  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  colour  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  ether. 
On  acidifying  slightly  with  acetic  add  and  shaking  with  ether  in  a 
separatory  funnel,  the  erythrosin  colour  add  passes  into  the  ether 
layer,  which  may  be  separated  and  washed  with  water  containing  a 
little  acetic  add.  On  shaking  with  weak  ammonia  the  erythrosin 
passes  into  the  aqueous  layer. 

Orange  I  may  be  separated  from  all  the  other  permitted  colours  ex- 
cept erythrosin  by  addifying  slightly  with  acetic  acid  and  shaking  with 
amyl  alcohol.  The  colour  add  of  Orange  I  passes  into  the  amyl  alcohol, 
which  may  then  be  washed  with  water  containing  a  litde  acetic  add, 
and  on  being  shaken  with  weak  ammonia  water  the  colour  returns  to 
the  aqueous  layer,  a  distinction  from  Orange  II,  which  must  be 
shaken  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  in  order  to  make  the  colour 
return  to  the  aqueous  layer. 

Ponceau  3R  forms  a  very  insoluble  barium  salt  by  means  of  which  it 
may  be  separated  from  all  the  permitted  dyes  except  indigo  disulpho- 
add.  On  adding  a  solution  of  barium  acetate  or  chloride  to  the  colour 
solution  a  flocculent  lake  containing  the  Ponceau  forms  and  may  be 
filtered  off.  A  considerable  excess  of  the  barium  reagent  favours 
tlocculation  of  the  precipitate,  which  in  very  dilute  solutions  containing 
other  colours  sometimes  requires  1-2  hours  to  form.  The  lake  is 
washed  with  cold  water,  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
colour  fixed  on  wool  by  boiling  in  this  solution. 

Naphthol  Ydlow  S  may  be  separated  from  the  azo  dyes  (Orange  I, 
Ponceau  3R,  and  Amaranth)  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution,  boil- 
ing, and  adding  bromine  water,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  until,  after  about 
30  seconds'  boiling,  only  a  pure  ydlow  colour  remains.  The  boiling  is 
continued  for  3-4  minutes  to  remove  excess  of  bromine,  and  the 
solution  may  then  be  acidified  and  the  Naphthol  Yellow  S  fixed 
on  wool. 

Naphthol  Yellow  S  may  be  separated  from  Light  Green  SF  Yellowish 
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by  acidifying  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  with  5  c.c,  of  1-5  sulphuric  acid 
and  shaking  with  amyl  alcohol.  The  amyl  alcohol  is  washed  once  or 
twice  (according  to  the  amount  of  green  present)  with  50  c.c,  of  water 
containing  a  c.c.  of  1-5  sulphuric  add,  and  then  with  50  cc.  of  pure 
water.  The  yellow  passes  into  tlie  amy!  alcohol  from  the  dilute  acid, 
but  returns  to  the  aqueous  layer  on  shaking  with  pure  water. 

Amaranth  may  be  separated  from  Naphthol  Yellow  S  by  acidifying 
50  c.c.  of  the  solution  with  5  c.c.  of  1-5  sulphuric  acid  and  shaking 
with  two  25  c.c.  portions  of  amyl  alcohol.  The  yellow  is  removed  by 
the  amyl  alcohol. 

Indigo  disulphoacid  may  be  destroyed  in  any  mixture  of  dyes  by 
treating  the  boiling  solution  with  a  little  acetic  acid  and  a.  few  drops 
of  1%  sodium  nitrite  solution.  If  the  amount  of  indigo  is  very 
small  it  may  also  be  conveniently  destroyed  by  boiling  with  very  dilute 
solutions  of  the  alkalies. 

Further  means  of  separating  mixed  dyes  have  been  given  by  Rota 
and  appear  on  page  474. 

Schemes  for  the  Identification  of  Colours. — Several  of  these 
have  already  been  given,  that  of  WeingSrtner  on  page  444,  Witt's  on 
page  447,  Green's  page  459,  and  Rota's  on  page  463,  and  they  may  be 
employed  on  solutions  of  the  colour  separated  from  the  foodstuff  by 
any  of  the  means  given  above,  observing  the  precautions  mentioned  on 
page  645,  and  remembering  that  these  schemes  were  elaborated  with 
solutions  containing  much  more  colour  than  is  commonly  obtained 
from  foods.  Many  schemes  have  been  published  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  dyes  on  the  libre,  references  to  these  having  be^t  given  on 
page  485.  Aa  excellent  and  systematic  method  has  recendy  been 
published  by  A.  G.  Green  (see  pages  435  to  438).  On  pages  540 
to  6ai  may  be  found  the  behaviour  of  dyes  on  fibre  when  treated 
with  various  reagents.  Circular  63,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri.,  Bur.  Ckem., 
by  H.  M.  Loomis,  and  "The  Indentification  of  Pure  Organic  Com- 
pounds, Vol.  HI,  1910,  by  S.  P.  Mulliken,  are  entirely  devoted  to  the 
identification  of  coal-tar  colours. 

The  spectroscope  may  also  be  employed  for  identifying  colours,  a 
description  of  this  method  appearing  on  pages  435  to  438.  More  re- 
cendy Formanek  (Speklralanalytischer  Natltweis  kUnstttcher  organiuker 
Farhstoffe,  1900)  has  published  an  elaborate  work  for  the  spectroscopic 
recognition  of  colours.  By  means  of  this  instrument  and  according  to 
the  form  of  the  absorption  bands,  he  divides  all  colours  into  groups  and 
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sub-groups,  the  greens  into  six  chief  groups,  blues  into  eight,  reds  into 
six,  and  yellows  into  five.  Having  a.scertained  the  group,  the  positions 
of  the  absorption  bands  in  the  spectrum  are  next  determined,  and  this 
with  the  help  of  the  author's  tables  is  often  sufficient  to  identify  the 
individual  colour.  In  case  of  doubt  the  solution  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  dilute  nitric  add  (1-5)  being  added  to  one  portion,  ammonia 
water  (sp.gr,  0.96, 1-5)  to  the  second,  and  potassium  hydroxide  (i-io) 
to  the  third.  The  colour  changes  in  the  solution  and  also  the  altera- 
tion in  the  positions  of  the  absorption  bands  are  observed.  All  these 
have  been  noted  by  the  author  and  by  the  use  of  his  tables  he  is  able 
to  identify  all  colours  except  a  few  of  the  yellow  and  brown  series 
which  are  insufficiently  characterized  by  these  tests.  Of  prime  impor- 
tance in  this  work  are  the  nature  of  the  solvent  and  the  strength  of  the 
solution  or  the  section  through  which  this  is  observed.  The  character 
and  position  of  the  absorption  bands  for  the  same  colour  are  often 
different  in  different  solvents,  and  the  author  has  recorded  these  for 
water,  ethyl  alcohol,  and  amyl  alcohol.  The  strength  of  the  solution 
also  modifies  the  bands  considerably.  If  it  is  too  weak  some  of  the 
lighter  bands  are  apt  to  disappear,  if  too  strong  the  bands  often  become 
ill-defined  and  the  so-called  double  bands  appear  as  one.  In  practice 
it  is  well  to  start  with  a  fairly  strong  solution  and  gradually  dilute  until 
the  proper  definition  is  obtained.  The  same  effect  is  secured  by  the  use 
of  a  triangular  cell,  which  by  a  forward  or  backward  movement  brings 
sections  of  various  depths  in  front  of  the  slit. 

Flesh  Foods. — Sausages,  canned  goods,  and  fish  pastes  are  some- 
times coloured,  the  colours  used  being  red  ochre,  or  some  other  red 
pigment,  cochineal  or  cochineal  lake,  carnune,  and  coal  tar  dyes  such 
as  Fuchsin,  Diamond  Red,  Safranin,  eosines,  ponceaus,  Bordeaux  reds, 
Benzopurpurin,  and  various  mixtures.  Sausage  casings  are  sometimes 
coloured  to  simulate  a  smoked  appearance.  Meat  occasionally 
presents  an  abnormal  appearance  not  due  to  added  colour  on  account 
of  the  animal  having  suffered  from  acute  fever,  diseases  of  various 
kinds,  or  because  of  being  overdriven  or  of  insufficient  bleeding  afteJ 
slaughter.  Lipochrome  is  a  red  colouring  matter  existing  in  the  tissues 
of  fishes,  while  healthy  oysters  may  exhibit  a  green  colour  due  to  the 
pigment  marennin. 

Red  ochre  may  be  detected  by  the  abnormal  amount  of  iron  in  the 
ash.  It  may  also  be  foimd  by  examination  of  the  ground  sample  under 
a  microscope,  the  particles  of  pigment  becoming  visible  at  a  magnitica- 
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tioQ  of  120-160.  By  mounting  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
heating  over  a  small  flame  and  subsequcDtly  introducing  a  little  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide  reagent  at  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass,  Prussian 
blue  is  seen  to  form  as  the  reagent  diffuses  inward. 

Cochineal  lake  is  detected  by  macerating  the  preparation,  previously 
freed  from  fat  by  treatment  with  ether,  in  water  containing  about  2% 
absolute  HCl,  and  shaking  the  strained  liquid  in  a  separatoiy  funnel 
with  amyl  alcohol.  The  amyl  alcohol  layer  is  washed  with  success- 
ive portions  of  water  to  remove  the  mineral  acid  and  tested  for  coch- 
ineal with  ammonia  and  with  uranium  acetate  (page  433).  The 
metallic  base  of  the  lake  may  be  detected  in  the  ash. 

Marpmann  (Z.  angew.  Mikrosk.,  1895,  page  12]  examines  a  thin  sec- 
tion moistened  with  $0%  alcohol  under  the  microscope,  which  usually 
reveals  artificial  colour,  as  the  natural  colour  of  meat  is  bleached  by 
this  treatment.  If  only  traces  of  dye  are  present  some  of  the  material 
is  clarified  by  xylol  and  the  latter  removed  by  CCl<.  On  mounting  in 
cedar  oil  the  mass,  now  transparent,  reveals  the  presence  of  foreign 
colour,  fuchsin,  carmine,  logwood,  and  archil  staining  the  cell  substance 
while  acid  dyes  colour  the  liquid  cell  contents. 

Cochineal  carmine  may  be  detected  by  heating  30  grm.  of  the  finely 
ground  material  with  equal  parts  of  glycerin  and  water  on  a  steam  bath. 
Filter  and  extract  the  cochineal  from  the  glycerin -water  mixture,  with 
amyl  alcohol,  further  treatment  being  the  same  as  just  given  under 
cochineal  lake.  In  many  cases  50%  alcohol  may  be  substituted  with 
advantage  for  the  glycerin- water  mixture. 

Coal-tar  colours  may  be  extracted  from  the  finely  chopped  meat 
or  sausage  casing  by  digesting  with  50%  alcohol.  On  evaporating 
off  the  alcohol  some  fat  may  separate  out  and  this  should  be  removed  by 
filtering.  The  filtrate  should  be  tested  by  boiling  with  wool  fibre  as 
described  under  general  methods,  page  642. 

See  also:  Colour  in  sausages,  O.  Klein,  Z.  Nahr.  Genusstn.,  1909,  18, 
364;  detection  of  coal  tar  dyes  in  sausages,  A.  Kickton  and  W.  Koenig, 
Z.  Nahr.,  Gettussm.,  1909,  17,  433;  detection  of  artificial  colour  in 
sausage  casings,  T,  Merl,  Pkarm.  CaUrh.,  50,  215. 

Canned  Vegetables. — Copper  is  commonly  used  to  impart  a  bright 
green  colour  to  pease,  beans,  spinach,  and  Brussels  sprouts,  and  in 
such  cases  is  found  in  the  solid  matter  alone,  the  Uquor  rarely  contain- 
ing any  of  the  metal.  For  its  detection  and  estimation,  100  grm.  of 
the  drained  vegetable  are  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  reduced  to  an 
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ash  at  a  low  red  heat.  The  ash  is  mofstened  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  about  35  c.c.  of  water  added,  and  the  whole  digested  on  a  steam- 
bath.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  the  residue  on  the  filter  washed, 
after  which  the  latter  is  replaced  in  the  dish  and  ashed  a  second  time 
to  consume  any  unbumed  carbon.  The  ash  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  before,  and  the  filtrate  from  this  solution  added  to  the 
first.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  the  combined  filtrates 
which  have  previously  been  warmed,  the  copper  sulphide  that  sepa- 
rates is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  finally  ignited  in  a  small  por- 
celain crucible.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  small  amount  of  nitric 
acid  and  the  copper  determined  iodimetrically  (see  Sutton,  Volumetric 
Analysis,  1907,  p.  188),  by  titration  with  KCN  (Ibid.,  page  190),  or 
colourimetrically  {Ibid.,  page  197).  The  copper  may  also  be  estimated 
in  nitric  acid  extracts  of  the  ash  by  well  known  electrolytic  methods. 

Occasionally  coal  tar  colours  are  met  with  in  tomatoes,  tomato  pastes, 
radishes,  and  peppers.  Vegetables  of  firm  consistency  like  radishes 
are  passed  through  a  sausage  grinder  and  then  extracted  with  80% 
alcohol.  The  extract  is  filtered  and  the  colour  fixed  on  wool  by  the 
procedure  given  under  general  methods  page  644.  Soft  vegetables 
like  tomatoes  may  be  reduced  to  a  pulp,  enough  water  added  to  make 
them  fairly  fluid,and  wool  dyed  by  boiling  directly  in  this  mixture  accor- 
ding to  the  General  Methods  on  page  643. 

KoodleB,  Hacaroci,  Pastry,  Biscuits,  Cereal  Products,  Cattle 
Feed,  etc. — Saffron,  turmeric,  annatto,  Naphthol  Yellow  S,  Victoria 
Yellow,  Martins  Yellow,  Metanil  Yellow,  Orange  I,  Orange  II,  Quino- 
line  Yellow,  the  tropaeolines,  picric  acid,  and  Tartrazine  have  been  used 
in  these  products.  The  detection  of  artificial  colours  is  complicated  by 
the  presence  of  the  natural  colouring  matter  of  Sour  and  sometimes 
that  of  eggs.  As  both  of  these  are  soluble  in  ether  a  previous  extrac- 
tion with  that  solvent  serves  to  remove  a  large  amount  of  the  interfer- 
ing substances  without  appreciably  afiecting  the  artificial  colours. 

The  coal  tar  colours  are  readily  extracted  from  the  finely  ground 
material  by  maceration  for  about  13  hours  with  70%  alcohol  as 
directed  on  page  644. 

Reichelman  and  Leuscher  {Z.  Nakr.-Cenussm.,  1903,  6,  175)  heat 
50  grra.  of  the  ground  material  with  75  c.c.  of  acetone  for  one  hour 
under  a  redux  condenser.  The  acetone  is  then  decanted  into  another 
flask  and  distilled.  Thirty  c.c.  of  hot  water  are  added  to  the  residue 
and  after  cooling  the  mixture  is  freed  from  fat  by  filtering.    The 
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filtrate,  containing  the  artificial  colouring  matter,  is  tested  by  boiling 
with  wool  (page  642)  for  coal  tar  colours,  and  for  vegetable  colours 
as  indicated  on  pages  632,  et.  seq. 

Fresenius  (Z.  Nahr.-Genussm.,  1907, 13,  132)  extracts  30-40  grm.  of 
the  powdered  material  with  ether  in  a  continuous  extraction  apparatus. 
The  ether  is  removed  from  the  residue  by  drying  in  a  water  oven,  and 
it  is  then  shaken  for  15  minutes  with  130  c.c.  of  60%  acetone  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  13  to  34  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  mixture 
is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  heated  on  a  steam-bath  to  remove  acetone. 
The  aqueous  residue  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  larger  than 
the  other.  To  the  larger  portion  sufficient  acetic  acid  is  added  to 
dissolve  any  solid  matter  that  has  separated,  and  it  is  then  boiled  with 
clean  white  wool.  If  the  wool  is  dyed  by  this  treatment  the  colour 
should  be  purified  by  a  second  dyeing  as  described  on  page  64a.  If 
a  negative  test  is  obtained  and  artificial  colour  is  suspected  the  bath 
should  be  made  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  tested  for  basic  colours  as 
indicated  on  page  643. 

To  the  smaller  portion  of  the  aqueous  residue  left  after  removal 
of  the  acetone,  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  is  added  and  the  mixture 
warmed  to  dissolve  flocks.  It  is  then  divided  into  four  parts,  one  of 
which  is  reserved  for  comparison,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the 
second,  ammonia  to  the  third,  and  stannous  chloride  to  the  fourth. 
The  natural  colour  of  flour  is  decolourised  by  hydrochloric  add,  inten- 
sified by  ammonia,  but  is  not  afEected  by  stannous  chloride.  Saffron 
acts  similarly  but  is  not  decolourised  by  hydrochloric  add. 

Juckenack  (Z.  Nahr.-Genussm.,  1900,  3,  i)  shakes  one  10  grm. 
portion  of  the  finely  ground  material  with  15  c.c.  of  ether,  and  another 
portion  with  15  c.c.  of  70%  alcohol  and  allows  both  to  stand  for  13 
hours.  If  the  ether  remains  uncoloured  or  almost  so,  while  the  material 
is  distinctly  tinted,  and  the  akobol  is  coloured  while  the  material  is 
almost  decolourised,  a  fordgn  colour  is  indicated.  If  both  the  ether 
and  alcohol  are  coloured,  egg  colour  with  or  without  foreign  colour  is 
present.  A  portion  of  the  ether  solution  treated  with  dilute  nitrous 
acid  is  decolourised  in  the  presence  of  egg  colour  alone.  If  artifidal 
colour  is  indicated  the  portion  treated  with  ether  is  extracted  with  three 
or  more  fresh  portions  of  the  solvent  and  then  shaken  with  70%  alcohol 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  13  hours.  It  is  then  filtered,  the  filtrate 
addified  slightly,  and  boiled  with  clean  white  wool.  The  colour  is 
purified  as  directed  on  page  643.    To  detect  basic  colours  the  alcohol 
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extract  should  be  rendered  alkoliae  with  ammonia  and  again  boiled 
with  wool  (see  page  643), 

Piutti  and  Bentivoglio  (Gaz.  chim-  Hal.,  1906,  36,  (II),  385)  give  a 
method  for  detecting  Martius  Yellow,  Victoria  Ydlow,  picric  acid,  and 
Metanil  Yellow  which  are  prohibited  by  Italian  law,  and  for  distin- 
guishing these  from  Naphthol  Yellow  S  which  is  permitted.  Fifty  grm. 
of  the  material  are  boiled  with  500  c.c.  of  water  and  2  c.c.  of  strong 
ammonia  water,  and  after  adding  60-70  c.c.  of  alcohol  the  boiling  is 
continued  for  40  minutes.  The  mixture  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate 
acidified  with  3-3  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  after  which  it  is 
boiled  with  25-30  grm.  of  clean  white  wool.  The  colour  is  stripped 
with  ammonia  and  redyed  on  fresh  wool  (see  page  642),  and  again 
stripped  with  ammonia.  This  last  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  taken  up  in  water  and  filtered.  If  insoluble  matter 
has  fonned,  treat  some  of  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  in  the 
presence  of  Metanil  Yellow  gives  a  violet  colouration,  and  another  por- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphide  which  with  picric  acid  turns  brown. 
To  a  little  of  the  filtrate  stannous  chloride  is  added,  and  when  the 
mixture  has  become  colouriess  this  is  followed  by  sodium  hydroxide. 
The  nitro  colours  produce  a  red  colouration.  Another  portion  of  the 
filtrate  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  which  in  the  presence  of 
Metanil  Yellow  produces  a  violet  colour.  If  any  of  these  colours  are 
indicated  the  remainder  of  the  filtrate  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and 
shaken  with  carbon  tetrachloride  which  extracts  Martius  Yellow  and 
Victoria  Yellow,  and  does  not  extract  picric  acid,  Metanil  Yellow  or 
Naphthol  Yellow  S.  If  the  colour  is  extracted,  the  carbon  tetra 
chloride  is  separated  and  shaken  with  dilute  ammonia.  The  am- 
monia is  concentrated  and  divided  into  two  parts,  to  one  of  which, 
after  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  add,  starmous  chloride,  and  then 
ammonia  water  are  addeA.  A  rose  colouration  indicates  Martius 
Yellow.  To  the  other  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  dust  are  added 
which  in  the  presence  of  Victoria  Yellow  causes  a  rose-violet  coloura- 
tion. 

If  the  colour  is  not  extracted  by  carbon  tetra  chloride  the  aqueous 
layer  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  again  taken  up  in  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion divided  into  three  parts.  One  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  which  Metanil  Yellow  produces  a  violet  colour,  the  second  is 
treated  with  ammonium  sulphide,  with  which  picric  acid  becomes 
red-brown,  and  the  third  is  heated  with  zinc  dust   and  ammonia. 
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filtered,  treated  with  zinc  dust  and  hydrochloric  acid,  again  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  in  the  presence 
of  Napbthol  Yellow  S  becomes  yellow  on  treatment  with  potassium 
hydroxide,  and  the  other  orange  with  ferric  chloride. 

Turmeric  may  be  detected  by  extracting  the  ground  material  with 
90%  alcohol  and  testing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  boric  acid  (see 
page  636). 

Saffron  may  be  extracted  from  the  ground  material  by  allowing  it 
to  stand  with  90%  alcohol  for  13  hours.  On  filtering  and  evaporating 
off  the  solvent  from  the  filtrate  the  dry  residue  is  treated  with  a  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  presence  of  saffron  an  immediate  pure  blue 
colour  appears  which  is  very  fugitive.  A  drop  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  also  produces  an  immediate  blue  colour  which  is  even  more  fugi- 
tive than  that  given  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  These  colours 
are  produced  instantaneously  and  should  not  be  confused  with  those 
which  develop  on  standing  and  which  are  caused  by  other  extractive 
matter.  If  much  of  the  latter  is  present  it  tends  to  obscure  the  test 
and  the  dry  residue  should  then  be  washed  with  ether  to  remove  fat, 
after  which  it  is  dissolved  In  a  litde  dilute  alcohol,  acidified,  and 
shaken  with  amyl  alcohol.  The  amyl  alcohol  layer  is  separated, 
washed  once  with  water  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  steam 
bath,  adding  a  litde  alcohol  from  time  to  time  to  hasten  the  evaporation. 
This  residue  may  be  tested  with  sulphuric  and  with  nitric  acid  as 
mentioned  above. 

Wines. — These  have  been  considered  in  Vol,  I,  pages  177-183, 

The  Paris  Municipal  Laboratory  employs  three  preliminary  tests 
for  the  detection  of  artificial  colour  in  wines, 

(i)  Sticks  of  chalk  are  steeped  in  a  10%  solution  of  egg  albumin 
and  dried,  first  in  the  air  and  then  at  too",  A  piece  of  this  chalk  is 
scraped  to  remove  excess  of  albumin  adhering  to  its  surface  and  two 
drops  of  the  wine  applied.  Genuine  wines  produce  a  gray  or  some- 
times a  bluish  tint,  but  there  should  be  no  sign  of  green,  violet,  or  rose 
colour. 

(a)  The  wine  is  made  alkaline  with  a  solution  of  barium  hydroxide 
and  shaken  with  amyl  alcohol.  The  amyl  alcohol  is  separated  and 
then  shaken  with  acetic  acid,  Basic  dyes  are  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  colour  in  the  amyl  alcohol  either  before  01  after  treatment  with 
acetic  acid. 

(3)  Potassium  hydroxide  (S/o)  is  added  to  10  c.c,  of  wine  imtil  the 
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colour  becomes  green,  and  then  1  c.c.  of  mercurous  acetate 'solution 
(30%)  are  added.  The  mixture  is  shaken  and  filtered.  Pure  wines 
give  a  colourless  filtrate  both  before  and  after  acidifying  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  while  the  add  coal  tar  colours  tint  the  filtrate  red  or  yellow. 

Basic  dyes  may  be  fixed  on  wool  from  the  residue  left  after  evapora- 
tion of  the  amyl  alcohol  from  the  alkaline  extraction  of  the  wine.  Acid 
dyes  should  be  fixed  on  wool  by  the  double  dyeing  method  Indicated 
on  page  643. 

Vegetable  colours  may  be  detected  by  addifying  the  wine  with 
hydrochloric  add  and  extracting  with  amyl  alcohol.  This  should  be 
further  treated  as  indicated  on  pages  633-639,  the  colours  to  be 
particularly  sought  being  cochineal,  alkanet,  and  archO  (both  natural 
and  sulphonated). 

Bly th  {Foods,  their  Composition  and  Analysis,  1 903 ,  page  46 1 )  gives  an 
elaborate  scheme  by  Gautier  for  the  detection  of  artilidal  colour  in 
wines  which  indudcs  many  of  the  less  known  vegetable  colours.  See 
also:  Detection  of  Bilberry  Juice  in  Red  Wine,  Plahl,  Z.  Nahr.- 
Genussm.,  15,  363;  and  Chicory  Colour  in  White  Wines,  Popescu, 
Arm.  chim.  anal.,  13,  loi. 

Brandy,  Rum,  Whiskey,  Liqueurs,  Cordials,  Vinegar,  Fruit 
Syrups,  Flavoring  Extracts. — Caramel  is  commonly  used  to  colour 
brandy  and  whiskey  and  to  some  extent  also  the  other  products  under 
this  heading,  particularly  factitious  vinegar  and  vanilla  extract.  The 
liqueurs  may  contain  either  coal  tar  or  natural  colours;  artificial  fruit 
flavours  are  commonly  tinted  with  coal  tar  dyes.  The  brown  dyes 
occasionally  found  in  brandy,  mm,  and  whiskey,  and  the  green  colours 
of  cordials  are  apt  to  be  mixtures  and  the  methods  of  detection  outlined 
on  pages  645  to  648  should  be  followed. 

Basic  coal  tar  colours  may  be  detected  by  making  the  liquid  under 
examination  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  shaking  with  amyl  alcohol, 
diluting  the  mixture  with  water  if  necessary  to  prevent  a  mingling 
of  the  two  layers.  The  amyl  alcohol  is  separated  and  shaken  with 
5%  acetic  add.  A  bright  colouration  of  the  amyl  alcohol  either  before 
or  after  treatment  with  acetic  acid  indicates  a  basic  colour.  This 
should  be  confirmed  by  fixing  on  fibre  as  indicated  on  page  643. 

Add  colours  are  detected  by  diluting  about  20-50  c.c.  of  the  liquid 
with  water  to  reduce  the  concentration  of  alcohol  or  sugar,  acidifying, 
and  subjecting  to  the  double  dyeing  method  (page  643), 

Vegetable  colours  may  be  tested  for  directly  in  such  preparations  as 
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contain  very  small  amounts  of  dissolved  solids,  it  being  advisable  in 
most  cases  to  concentrate  by  evaporation  before  applying  any  tests. 
When  sugar  and  other  extractive  matter  is  present  the  separation  with 
amyl  alcohol  from  acid  solution  (page  633)  is  employed.  Sa&ron 
may  be  shaken  out  of  the  neutral  solution  with  amyl  alcohol,  and  the 
residue  left  after  evaporation  of  the  latter  tested  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  and  with  concentrated  nitric  add  (see  page  654).  This 
last  serves  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  nature  of  a  common  green  mix- 
ture composed  of  saffron  and  indigo  carmine,  the  saffron  being  taken 
Up  by  the  amyl  alcohol  in  neutral  solution  while  the  indigo  carmine  can 
be  fixed  on  wool  by  boiling  the  fibre  in  the  solution  left  after  removal 
of  the  saffron. 

Chlorophyll  is  detected  as  indicated  on  page  636. 

Tests  for  caramel  have  been  described  on  pages  639-640.  In 
applying  the  Amthor  test  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  paraldehyde 
mixture  has  a  tendency  to  precipitate  sugar  and  gums,  and  these  may 
carry  with  them  some  natural  colour  which  often  gives  false  indication 
of  caramel.  Schidrowitz  (/.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1903,  3i,  816)  has 
stated  that  Amthor's  test  may  show  caramel  when  there  is  none  and 
fail  to  discover  it  when  actually  present  (see  Vol.  i,  page  179).  In  such 
cases  the  procedure  of  Woodman  and  Newhall  (page  640)  is  to  be 
recommended.  Vanilla  extract  containing  only  natural  colour, 
when  deprived  of  its  alcohol  by  evaporation  and  restored  to 
its  original  volume  with  water,  on  treatment  with  an  excess  of 
basic  lead  acetate  and  filtering  should  yield  a  colouriess  or 
pale  straw-coloured  filtrate.  In  the  presence  of  caramel  this  fil- 
trate is  brown,  varying  in  shade  according  to  the  amount  of  caramel 
present. 

For  the  detection  of  caramel  in  spirits  the  paraldehyde  test  as 
modified  by  Lasche  {Brewer  Distiller,  May,  1903)  and  the  modified 
Marsh  test  {Pro.  A.  O.  A.  C,  1908)  may  be  mentioned.  To  5  c.c.  of 
the  whiskey  contained  in  a  test-tube  10  c.c.  of  paraldehyde  are  added, 
followed  by  absolute  alcohol,  2-3  drops  at  a  time,  shaking  vigorously 
after  each  addition  of  the  latter  until  the  mixture  becomes  clear. 
The  whole  is  now  set  aside  for  ten  minutes  when,  if  a  turbidity  has 
appeared,  caramel  is  indicated. 

The  Marsh  test  depends  upon  the  solubility  in  amyl  alcohol  of  the 
colour  extracted  by  spirits  from  the  wooden  containers  in  which 
they  are  stored.    The  reagent  Is  prepared  by  adding  3  c.c.  of  syrupy 
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phosphoric  acid  and  3  c.c.  of  water  to  100  c.c.  of  pure  redistilled  am3d 
alcohol.  The  reagent  should  be  shaken  immediately  before  using. 
50  c.c.  of  the  whiskey  are  evaporated  just  to  dryness  on  a  steam-bath, 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  36.3  c.c.  of  95%  alcohol.  The  solution 
is  transferred  to  a  50  c.c.  flask  and  made  up  to  volume  with  water, 
35  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  placed  in  a  separatory  funnel  and  lightly 
shaken  with  20  c.c.  of  the  Marsh  reagent  so  as  not  to  form  an  emul- 
sion. The  layers  are  allowed  to  separate  and  the  operation  of  shaking 
and  standing  repeated  twice  again.  After  the  layers  have  completely 
separated  for  the  last  time  the  aqueous  solution  containing  the  cara- 
mel is  drawn  off  into  3  35  c.c.  cylinder  and  made  up  to  mark  with 
50%  by  volume  alcohol.  The  colour  of  this  solution  is  compared  in  a 
colorimeter  with  that  of  the  15  c.c.  not  treated  with  the  Marsh  reagent, 
and  the  proportion  of  colour  insoluble  in  amyl  alcohol  calculated. 
With  whiskey  stored  in  plain  or  charred  oak  barrels  this  amounts  to 
less  than  io9c  but  when  old  sherry  casks  have  been  used,  it  sometimes 
reaches  25%- 

Confectionery. — Owing  to  the  wide  range  of  materials  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  confectionery  considerable  discretion  must 
be  employed  in  its  examination  for  artificial  colours  and  no  unvarying 
method  can  be  prescribed.  All  kinds  of  colouring  matters  have  been 
used  and  the  water-insoluble  material  should  be  examined  for  pigments 
and  lakes  in  addition  to  the  customary  search  for  the  soluble  colours. 
Portions  of  different  coloui  and  composition  may  often  be  separated 
from  each  other  mechanically,  avoiding  the  subsequent  chemical 
separation  of  mixed  colours,  and  separating  water-soluble  portions, 
which  may  be  treated  directly,  from  the  solid  portions  which  require 
a  previous  extraction  of  the  colouring  matter  by  means  of  a  solvent. 
Frequently  the  colour  is  found  confined  to  a  thin  outer  layer  which  is 
readily  washed  off. 

In  general  the  separated  material  should  first  be  digested  with  warm 
water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  examined  by  the  double  dyeing 
method  (page  642),  and  by  extraction  with  amyl  alcohol  (page  645). 
The  residue  is  digested  with  strong  alcohol  and  again  filtered.  The 
filtrate  is  heated  on  a  steam-bath  to  drive  off  most  of  the  alcohol, 
diluted  with  a  little  water  and  then  examined  by  the  same  methods  as 
the  previous  filtrate.  The  residue,  if  still  coloured,  may  contain 
coloured  lakes  and  should  be  treated  with  tartaric,  oxalic,  or  hydro- 
chloric add  to  release  the  colour  from  its  metallic  base,  after  which  the 
Vol.  v.— 43 
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dye  may  be  extracted  with  amyt  alcohol  as  indicated  on  pages  643  and 
644.  Kgmenta  are  detected  by  examining  the  water-insoluble  portion 
of  the  material  (separated  by  decantation,  filtration,  or  the  use  of  the 
centrifugal  machine)  under  the  microscope,  or  by  an  analyds  of  the 
ash,  the  former  generally  indicating  only  the  presence,  but  the  latter 
also  the  nature  of  the  pigment. 

Cane  sugar  frequently  contains  a  little  blue  pigment,  usually  ultra- 
marine, which  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  a  large  sample  in  water 
and  allowing  it  to  settle  for  10  to  la  hours,  when  the  pigment  will  be 
found  on  the  bottom  of  the  container. 

Candied  Fruits  and  Flowers. — These  are  quite  commonly  col- 
oured, such  products  as  maraschino  cherries,  candied  violets,  and  roses 
almost  invariably  so.  They  should  be  finely  divided,  digested  with 
strong  alcohol  until  the  colour  has  been  sufficiendy  extracted,  and 
filtered.  The  filtrate  is  heated  on  the  steam-bath  to  remove  most 
of  the  alcohol,  diluted  with  a  little  water,  made  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
and  extracted  with  amy!  alcohol  to  detect  basic  colours  (page  643). 
The  aqueous  layer  is  then  subjected  to  the  double  dyeing  test 
(page  64a). 

Tea. — If  20-30  grm.  of  the  tea  be  stirred  for  a  few  minutes  with  about 
100  c.c.  of  hot  water  and  then  strained  through  a  40-mesh  sieve,  the 
tea  being  washed  upon  the  sieve  with  about  zoo  c.c.  of  hot  water, 
the  pigments  composing  the  facing  will  pass  through  into  the  strained 
liquor  and  may  be  collected  by  allowing  them  to  settle  or,  better,  by 
whirling  in  a  centrifugal  machine.  Upon  examining  the  sediment 
under  the  microscope  particles  of  Prussian  blue  are  seen  to  lose  their 
colour  when  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide.  Indigo  is  not  affected. 
PTU.<tsian  blue  also  differs  in  its  appearance,  under  the  microscope, 
being  transparent  and  blue,  while  indigo  has  a  greenish  hue  and  is 
almost  opaque.  Talc  is  seen  as  irregular,  colourless,  translucent 
particles. 

Coffee. — In  a  manner  analagous  to  the  facing  of  tea  various  pig- 
ments have  been  applied  to  the  surface  of  cofliee  beans  (compare  Vol. 
VI.  These  may  be  delected  by  an  examination  of  the  ash  or  by  a 
microscopical  examination  of  the  sediment  obtained  by  soaking  the 
beans  in  water,  straining  through  a  sieve,  and  centrifuging  or  filter- 
ing the  strained  liquor.  Organic  colouring  matters  are  extracted  by 
treatment  with  alcohol  as  described  on  page  644. 

Coffee  essence  often  contains  caramel  added  to  impart  a  deceptive 
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appearance  of  strength.  This  is  detected  by  diluting  the  e 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  adding  an  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate,  and 
shaking.  On  allowing  the  precipitate  to  settle  the  clear  liquid  will 
be  almost  or  quite  colourless  if  coSee  alone  has  been  used,  but  will  be 
brown  or  deep  yellow  in  the  presence  of  caramel. 

Cocoa  and  Spices. — Ground  spices  sometimes  contain  pigments  and 
lakes,  brick  dust,  charcoal,  red  sandalwood  and  other  brown  and  red 
woods,  turmeric,  and  coal  tar  dyes.  The  microscope  or  an  examination 
of  the  ash  usually  serves  far  the  detection  of  all  except  the  dyes,  though 
the  stained  tissues  sometimes  indicate  the  presence  of  these  also.  The 
coal  tar  dyes  are  best  extracted  by  means  of  alcohol  as  described  on 
page  644,  the  filtered  alcoholic  solution  being  subjected  to  the  double 
dyeing  process  described  on  page  642.  Alcohol  alone  often  suffices 
to  extract  colours  from  lakes  but  sometimes  treatment  with  tartaric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  is  required  to  attack  the  metallic  base  (see  under 
Confectionery,  page  657). 

Winton  {^Microscopy  0/  Vegetable  Foods,  1906,  page  522)  boils  wool 
directly  in  a  thin  paste  prepared  by  mixing  the  powdered  spice  with  a 
1%  solution  of  potassium  acid  sulphate. 

Turmeric  may  be  detected  in  the  alcoholic  extract  by  means  of  the 
boric  acid  test  (page  636). 

La  Wall  (Am.J.Pharm.,  1907, 7(),  326)  mixes  15C.C.  of  alcohol  with 
2  c.c.  of  carbon  disulphide  and  adds  a  grm.  of  the  suspected  spice. 
The  mixture  is  shaken  thoroughly,  and  then  5  c.c.  of  melted  lard  or 
liquid  petrolatum  are  added  and  the  whole  again  shaken  vigorously 
for  several  minutes.  After  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand,  the  alcohol 
layer  is  separated  and  tested  in  the  usual  way  for  artificial  colour. 

Hilk. — Leach  (J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  1900,  33,  207)  takes  about  150 
c.c.  of  milk,  adds  a  small  amount  of  acetic  acid  and  heats  in  a  porcelain 
casserole  over  a  Bunsen  flame.  By  means  of  a  stirring  rod  the  curd 
that  forms  can  nearly  always  be  gathered  into  one  mass,  after  which 
the  whey  is  simply  poured  off.  If  the  curd  remains  in  flocks  it  is 
strained  through  a  sieve  or  collander.  All  of  the  annatto  or  the  coal 
tar  dye  in  the  milk  so  treated  will  be  foimd  in  the  curd  and  part  of  the 
caramel.  The  curd,  pressed  free  from  adhering  liquid,  is  picked  apart, 
if  necessary,  and  shaken  with  ether  in  a  corked  flask  in  which  it  is 
allowed  to  soak  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  fat  has  been  extracted 
and  with  it  the  annatto.  If  the  milk  is  uncoloured,  or  has  been  coloured 
with  annatto,  on  pouring  off  the  ether  the  curd  should  be  left  perfectly 
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white.  If,  however,  a  coal-tar  dye  or  caramel  has  been  used,  after 
pouring  off  the  ether  the  curd  will  be  coloured  more  or  less  deeply. 
Thus  ether  extracts  annatto  along  with  the  fat  from  the  curd,  but  does 
not  extract  the  coal-tar  dyes  or  caramel.  The  ether  extract  containing 
the  fat  and  annatto,  if  present,  is  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  the 
residue  is  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  poured  upon  a 
small  wet  filter,  which  holds  back  the  fat  but  allows  the  aqueous  por- 
tion to  pass  through.  On  washing  off  the  fat  gently  under  a  water  tap, 
all  of  the  annatto  of  the  milk  used  for  the  test  will  be  found  to  ha\'e 
been  concentrated  upon  the  filter,  giving  it  an  orange  colour.  Upon 
applying  a  drop  of  stannous  chloride  solution  to  the  paper  a  character- 
istic pink  colour  is  produced. 

If  the  milk  has  been  coloured  with  an  azo  dye  the  coloured  curd,  on 
applying  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  test-tube  nill  immediately  turn 
pink.  If  caramel  is  present  the  add  solution  of  the  coloured  curd 
will  gradually  turn  blue.  This  blue  colour  forms  more  readily  the 
more  thoroughly  the  fat  has  been  extracted,  and  is  not  indicative  of 
caramel  except  when  the  curd  is  coloured.  Caramel  should  be  con- 
firmed by  taking  loo  c.c.  of  the  original  milk  and  curdling  by  adding 
100  c.c.  of  alcohol.  The  whey  is  filtered  off,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
basic  lead  acetate  added  to  it.  The  precipitate  thus  produced  is 
collected  upon  a  small  filter,  which  is  then  dried  in  a  place  free  from 
hydrogen  sulphide.  A  pure  milk  thus  treated  yields  upon  the  filter- 
paper  a  residue  which  is  ather  wholly  white,  or  at  most  a  pale  straw 
colour,  while  in  the  presence  of  caramel  the  residue  is  more  or  less  of 
a  dark  brown  colour  according  to  the  amount  of  caramel  used. 

Blyth  {Foods,  Their  Composition  and  Analysis,  1903)  detects  colour- 
ing matters  in  milk  as  follows:  Sulphonated  azo  dyes  impart  a  pink 
colour  when  the  milk  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Confirm  by 
extracting  as  below  and  apply  the  usual  tests. 

A  piece  of  filter-paper  soaked  for  24  hours  in  the  milk  made  alkaline 
with  sodium  carbonate  takes  a  brown  stain  which  is  changed  to  pink 
by  hydrochloric  acid — ^presence  of  annatto.  Confirm  by  extracting 
as  below  and  applying  the  following  tests: 

(a)  A  drop  of  the  colouring  matter  dissolved  in  water  and  made 
alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide  gives  an  orange  stain  on  filter-paper 
which  is  changed  to  pink  by  stannous  chloride,  (b)  A  little  of  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  water  containing  a  little  alcohol  and  a  drop  of 
ammonia.    A  bimdle  of  white  cotton  fibres  is  introduced  and  the 
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liquid  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness.  The  fibre  is  then  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  citric  acid.   '  It  will  be  coloured  rose-red  if  annatto  is  present. 

Caramel. — Coagulate  lo  c.c.  of  the  milk  by  means  of  acetic  acid, 
collect  the  curd  by  straining  through  linen,  then  place  in  a  white  por- 
celain casserole  and  just  cover  with  strong  hydrochloric  add.  Treat  a 
control  sample  known  to  be  free  from  caramel  in  the  same  manner — 
a  blue-violet  colour  indicates  caramel. 

Other  colouring  maUers  may  be  present  or  the  original  presence  of 
certain  coal-tar  dyes  may  be  masked  by  the  sample  being  partly  decom- 
posed, since  it  has  been  shown  (Blyth,  Analyst,  1902,  a?,  146)  that 
certain  coal-tar  colours  are  reduced  very  rapidly  in  decomposing  milk 
under  the  influence  of  nascent  hydrogen  set  free  by  the  action  of 
anaerobic  organisms.  For  the  isolation  of  colouring  matters  and  their 
decomposition  products  the  following  method  may  be  used:  Take 
at  least  60  c.c.  of  milk,  carefully  add  to  it  weak  sodium  or  potassium 
carbonate  solution  until  it  Is  just  alkaline  to  delicate  litmus  paper. 
Evaporate  the  solution  to  a  thin  paste  on  a  water-bath. 

(a)  Thoroughly  extract  the  paste  with  ether.  This  will  remove  the 
fat  and,  if  the  milk  was  sour,  the  decomposition  products  of  those  dyes 
reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen.  Evaporate  oS  the  ether  and  shake  the 
fat  in  a  separatory  funnel  with  warm  water.  Separate  the  water  from 
the  fat  and  evaporate  the  water  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish;  note 
the  colour  of  the  residue,  pure  milk  yielding  no  coloured  residue,  and 
consult  the  following  table: 

(b)  Extract  the  fat-free  residue  with  boiling  alcohol,  filter  and 
evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  white  porcelain  dish.  A  portion  of  the 
residue,  if  yellow  or  orange,  may  be  taken  up  with  a  little  N/io  acid 
and  shaken  with  ether ;  this  will  divide  the  possible  dyes  into  2  groups, 
I.  e.:  (i)  The  natural  colouring  matters  (annatto,  turmeric,  saffron, 
etc.),  the  azo  dyes  and  the  nitro  dyes  which  all  colour  the  ether  to  a 
certain  extent,  (a)  The  basic  dyes  and  the  sulphonated  azo  dyes 
which  do  not  colour  the  ether  at  all.  The  sulphonated  azo  dyes  will 
be  readfly  recognised  by  striking  brilliant  colours  with  the  adds,  and 
the  other  dyes  may  be  recognised  by  the  ordinary  methods. 
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A.   WATER  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  FAT. 
NiHe  Ihc  colour  and  apply  various  reagmls  (o  Ihe  dry  residue. 

To  the  f  «Tic  I 
Add  drop  of      chloride  add  I 

'-— '^  chloHdc       Btfofiff  aul'     I  Other  reactt 

phuric  Kid    I 


,    Acid  Ydlow, . 
.    Butter  Yellow. 


Brown .,    Aniline  Yellow,!  Yellow. 

YeUow  .i  Martiui  Yellow!  Red... 

Yellow ,  Victori*  Yel-    i  Red. . . . 

I    low. 
Row  red Methyl  Orange  Fugitivi 


Yellow. 


.i  OrMgelV ■  Green, 

.  I  Uoroducod  d>'e«,  mlubli 


Vellow.  green 

Yellow,  green 

a  few  dmp«  of  hydrtwen 

ferric     chloride,     heat- 

Strong  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  giva  delicate 

Yellow 

Stronge  hydnxhloric  acid 

YeUow 

Same  a*  Martin.  Yellow. 

r  from  ilkalin 

adutf<^. 

Take  up  a  portion  of  the  residue  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
shake  with  ether. 

(i)  Ether  dissolves  some  of  the  colouring  matter: 
Natural  colouring  matter— 

Annatto. 

Turmeric. 

Saffron. 

Carotin. 
Non-sulphonated  acid  coal-tar  colors,  such  a^ 

Aniline  Yellow, 

Butter  Yellow. 

Victoria  YeUow, 

Martius  Yellow. 
(3)  Ether  does  not  dissolve  the  colouring  matter: 
Basic  coal-tar  colours,  such  as — 

Phosphine. 
I^ulphonated  coal-tar  colours,  such  as — 

Acid  Yellow. 

Methyl  Orange. 

Orange  IV. 
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Cheese. ^The  cheese,  divided  as  finely  as  possible,  is  boiled  with 
alcohol  and  the  mixture  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  a  steam  bath  and  the  residue  treated  as  under  (b)  immediately 
above.  The  basic  colours  may  be  separated  from  the  add  dyes  as 
indicated  on  page  645. 

Butter,  Oils  and  Fats. — Butter  colours  and  their  detection  have 
already  been  treated  in  Vol,  II,  page  308. 

Martin  (Analyst,  i3,  70)  recommends  that  a  parts  of  carbon  disul- 
phide  should  be  gradually  added,  with  gentle  agitation,  to  15  parts  of 
alcohol  or  wood  spirit.  Five  grm.  of  the  butter  to  be  tested,  which 
need  not  be  previously  clarified,  is  shaken  with  25  c.c.  of  the  solution 
so  obtained.  On  standing  for  a  few  minutes,  the  mixture  separates 
into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  is  a  solution  of  the  fat  in  carbon 
disulphide,  while  the  upper  alcc^olic  stratum  will  be  yellow  if  any 
artificial  colouring  matter  be  present.  If  the  butter  be  but  slightly 
coloured  a  larger  amount  ihould  be  employed.  The  alcoholic  stratum 
will  give  a  greenish  colouration  with  nitric  acid,  and  a  red  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  sugar  if  saffron  be  present.  A  brownish  colour  with 
ammonia  indicates  turmeric,  and  a  blackish  colouration  with  silver 
nitrate,  marigold.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  evaporated  to  dr>nes^, 
and  the  residue  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  annatto  will 
be  indicated  by  a  greenish-blue,  and  saffron  by  a  blue  colouration. 
On  adding  a  few  drops  of  boric  add  solution  and  again  evaporating, 
turmeric  will  be  indicated  by  a  brownish-red  colouration,  changed  to 
blue  or  green  by  alkali  hydroxides.  Dinitro-cresol  and  dinitro-napthol 
will  be  detected  by  treating  the  residue  with  ammonia,  and  adding 
excess  of  hydrochloric  add,  when  a  light  yellow  crystalline  predpitate 
will  be  formed,  soluble  in  ether.  The  residue  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  ether  solution,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  after  dilution  with  water 
the  hot  solution  will  dye  fibres  of  alk  or  wool  without  a  mordant, 

Moore  {Analyst,  11,  163)  has  pointed  out  that  when  a  butter 
coloured  with  carotin  is  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide  and  shaken 
widi  alcohol,  as  prescribed  by  Martin,  the  alcohol  remains  colourless, 
while  the  lower  layer  is  deeply  coloured;  but  on  adding  a  drop  of 
dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  again  shaking,  a  gradual  change 
is  observed,  the  alcoholic  layer  becoming  distinctly  yellow  and  the 
carbon  disulphite  solution  of  the  fats  quite  colourless,  or  retaining  only 
the  pale  yellow  colour  due  to  the  natural  colouring  matter  of  the  butter. 
Excess  of  ferric  chloride  must  be  avoided.  Leach  (Food  Inspection 
and  Analysts,  1909)  detects  annatto  by  treating  3-3  gnn,  of  the  mdted 
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and  filtered  fat  vritb  warm  dilute  sodium  hydroxide.  After  stirring, 
the  warm  mixture  is  poured  upon  a.  wet  filter  using  to  advantage  a  hot 
funnel.  If  annatto  is  present  the  filter  wilt  absorb  the  colour,  so  that 
when  the  fat  is  washed  off  by  a  gentle  stream  of  water  the  paper  will 
be  stained  a  straw  colour.  It  is  well  to  pass  the  warm  alltaline  filtrate 
I  or  3  times  through  the  fat  on  the  filter  to  insure  removal  of  the 
colour.  If,  after  drying  the  filter  the  colour  turns  pink  on  applica- 
tion of  a  drop  of  stannous  chloride  solution,  the  presence  of  annatto 
is  assured. 

Some  oil  soluble  coal-tar  colours  may  be  separated  from  the  oil  by 
saponifying  the  latter  in  the  ordinary  way  and  extracting  the  colour 
from  the  soap  with  ether. 

Low  (/.  Amer.  Ckem.  Soc.,  1898,  20,  889)  places  a  small  amount  of 
the  melted  fat  in  a  test-tube  and  adds  an  equal  volume  of  a  mixture  of 
1  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  and  4  parts  of  gladal  acetic 
acid,  and  while  shaking  heats  nearly  to  the  b,  p.  On  standing  until 
the  acid  solution  has  settled  out  the  latter  in  the  presence  of  azo 
colours  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  a  wine-red  colour.  With  pure 
butter  fat  comparatively  no  colour  will  be  produced. 

Ahnatto  and  saffron  may  be  detected  by  Cornwall's  method  {Bull. 
107  (revised),  Bur.  Ckem.,  U.  S.  Depi.  Agr.)  s  grm,  of  the  fat  are 
dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  ether  in  a  s^aratory  funnel  and  shaken  vigor- 
ously with  ia-r5  c.c.  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
which  must  still  be  alkaline  after  it  separates  from  the  ether  solution. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours,  after  which  the-aqueous 
layer  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  If  the  aqueous  layer  is 
not  clear  it  sould  not  be  filtered,  since  this  removes  large  amounts  of 
the  colour,  but  it  should  be  shaken  with  fresh  portions  of  ether. 
Uncoloured  butter  treated  in  this  way  yields  only  slightly  coloured 
residues.  The  dry  residue  is  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
which  in  the  presence  of  annatto  produces  a  blue  or  violet-blue, 
changing  quickly  to  green  and  finally  to  b^o^vn.  SaSron  acts  similarly 
except  that  it  does  not  give  the  green  colouration.  Vegetable  colours 
in  general  impart  a  yellow  tint  to  the  alkaline  solution  when  treated 
in  the  above  manner. 

Axo  Dyes. — If  a  grm.  of  the  filtered  fat  is  dissolved  in  ether  and 
shaken  in  a  test-tube  with  1-3  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  the 
latter  on  separating  will  in  the  presence  of  some  azo  dyes  be  coloured 
pink  or  wine-red. 
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Comelison  (/.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  1908,  30,  147S}  employs  glacial 
acetic  add  as  a  general  reagent  for  detecting  artificial  colour  in  butter. 
About  10  gnn.  of  the  dear  dry  fat  are  mdted  and  well  shaken  in  a 
separatory  funnel  with  10-ao  grm.  of  gladal  acetic  add  (99-5%). 
If  the  materials  are  too  hot  the  fat  will  dissolve,  but  at  about  35°  it 
separates  quickly  and  almost  completely.  The  dear  add  is  drawn 
off,  and  after  noting  its  colour  it  is  tested  by  adding  to  i  portion  of 
5  c.c.  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  nitnc  add  and  to  another  portion  a 
few  drops  of  cone,  sulphuric  add.  The  reactions  are  indicated  in  the 
following  table: 


Colouring 

Cdourof 

acid  extract 

Cone.  HKOi 

Conc.  HtSOi 

HiSO.and 
enough  ether 

"•'Si-- 

Pure  natnral  but- 
tm  (yeUow). 

Water  while.  ... 
Decided  pink  . . 

«tron«. 

'  Water  white  . . 
Strong  pink. . . 

Pink.fatcolonr- 
Little  change. . 

Paint  pink  after 

Water  white. 

'«KJ  "■  "■  '" 

Bright    yeUow, 

SimilMtoHNO.. 

Paint  pink  after 

Pink. 

Pink. 

Very  faint  yel- 

Carcumin 

Carrot 

"Aldemey  butter 
colour';  <H.&M.) 

colour    ("v^ 

n^«e  gitena 

Very  faint  green 
iih  yellow. 
Brownlah -yellow 

Yellow 

Faint  yellow. . . 

Strong  pink... 

Almoetdecolou- 
liHd. 

Strong  pink 

Faint  pink  after 
awhile. 
Strong  pink 

San>e  m$  HNO>. 

YeUow- 

"  DaiSleVion  brand 

Yellow 

AltncM     decol- 

Same  a>  HNOi. 

Aniline  Yellow  (amidoazobenzene)  and  butter  yellow  (dimethyl- 
ami  noazobenzene)  are  extracted  from  oils  by  shaking  the  latter  in  a 
separatory  funnel  with  about  half  thdr  volume  of  95^^  alcohol  con- 
taining one-tenth  its  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
alcohol  layer  is  separated,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and 
the  small  amount  of  oil  that  separates  removed  by  shaking  with  light 
boiling  petrolic  ether.  The  alcohol  layer  is  again  separated,  poured 
into  a  casserole,  and  solid  sodium  acetate  added  to  it  until  the  pink 
tolour  changes  to  yellow.  A  piece  of  wool  is  then  introduced  and  the 
mixture  boiled  until  the  colour  is  fixed  upon  the  wool.    Butter  Yellow 
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may  be  distinguished  from  Aniline  Yellow  by  saturating  a  amall  piece 
of  the  dyed  fibre  in  weak  sodium  nitrite  solution  and  then  treating  it 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (io%).  Butter  yellow  becomes' pink  or 
red,  Aniline  Yellow  remains  yellow. 

Mathewson  (Proceedings  A.  O.  A,  C,  1910,  Bulletin  137,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agri.,  Bur.  Chem.)  has  published  the  following  scheme  for  the 
separation  and  identification  of  oil  soluble  colours  used  in  foods: 

The  colour  is  obtained  in  ether  solution  (see  methods  given  above). 

I.  Shake  the  ether  solution  with  3%  ammonium  hydroxide.  Am- 
monia solution  coloured  yellow. 

Neutralize  the  alkaline  extract,  shake  with  ether,  evaporate  the 
ether,  and  add  to  the  residue  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  and  a  little  solution 
of  stannous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  add,  or  better  a  solution  of  titan- 
ium trichloride.  Make  strongly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide, 
add  water  to  make  15  to  20  c.c.  and  distill  from  a  small  flask  until 
7  to  10  c.c.  are  obtained.  If  oil  is  present  in  the  reduced  ammonia 
extract  shake  the  alkaline  mixture  with  ether,  separate  the  ether  and 
shake  the  latter  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  Add  an  excess  of 
sodium  hydroxide  to  the  add  solution  and  distill.  The  distillate 
contains  aniline— iSudatt  G  (A)  present. 

II.  Shake  the  ether  solution  from  which  the  Sudan  G  has  been 
removed,  with  8%  hydrochloric  add  (i  volume  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  4  volumes  water). 

(a)  A  violet-red  colour  is  readily  extracted. 

The  dye  separated  from  the  extract  by  neutralizing  and  shaking  with 
ether  and  then  evaporating  the  solvent  gives  a  red  colour  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  On  reduction  and  distillation  as  under  Sudan 
G,  it  yields  aniline — Benzene-azo-a-napklhylamine  present. 

(b)  A  red  colour  is  extracted  with  difficulty. 

(1)  Divide  the  add  extract  into  a  parts.  Nearly  neutralise  i  part, 
cool  to  room  temperature,  add  i  drop  of  5%  sodium  nitrite  solution  and 
allow  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  Pour  the  mixture  into  15  c.c.  of 
S%  sodium  carbonate  solution  to  which  has  been  added  a  few  drops  of 
1%  beta-naphthol  solution.  If  a  red  colour  (due  to  formation  of 
Sudan  III)  is  produced,  shake  the  mixture  with  ether,  wash  the  ether 
solution,  evaporate  the  solvent  and  test  the  residue  with  85  to  90%  by 
volume  sulphuric  add.  An  intense  green  colour  is  produced — Aniline 
Yelhw  present. 

(a)  Reduce  the  second  portion  of  the  acid  extract  with  a  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  or  better  titanium  trichloride.     Add  an  excess  of 
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sodium  hydroxide  and  shake  with  ether.  Wash  the  ether  layer  with 
water  and  then  shake  with  5  to  8  c.c.  of  dilute  (N/5)  hydrochloric  acid. 
Draw  a&  the  add  solution  and  add  to  it  a  drop  or  two  or  0.3%  ferric 
chloride  solution.  An  intense  rose  colour  changing  to  blue  appears — 
Butler  Yellow  is  present. 

III.  Shake  the  ether  solution  from  which  the  preceding  dyes  have 
been  extracted,  with  13%  hydrochloric  acid  (1  volume  concentrated 
hydrochloric  add  and  2  volumes  water).  Neutralise  the  acid  extract, 
shake  the  colour  into  ether,  separate  and  evaporate  the  ether  layer, 
and  reduce  and  distill  the  residue  as  given  under  Sudan  G.  The 
distillate  yields  a-naphthylamine — Amino-aza-a-naphthaline  present. 

IV.  Shake  the  ether  solution  from  which  the  preceding  colours 
have  been  removed  with  s  %  potassium  hydroxide  solution. 

(a)  A  brownish-red  colour  is  readily  extracted. 

On  reduction  and  distillation  as  under  Sudan  G,  it  yields  aniline 
— Benzene-azo-a-naphPiol  present. 

(b)  A  deep  red  colour  is  extracted  with  difficulty. 

(1)  On  reduction  and  distillation  as  under  Sudan  G  it  yields  a- 
naphthytamine — Sudan  Brown  {A)  present, 

(i)  On  reduction  and  distillation  as  under  Sudan  G  it  yields  ^- 
naphth  y  la  mine — B  eta-napkthalene-azo-a'naplilhol  present. 

V.  The  ether  solution  from  which  the  preceding  colours  have  been 
removed  is  still  deeply  coloured. 

Evaporate,  add  a  litde  alcohol,  reduce  with  stannous  chloride  and 
hydrochloric  add,  make  alkaline  and  distill  as  under  Sudan  G. 

(a)  Distillate  yields  aniline. 

(1)  A  little  of  the  unreduced  dry  residue  from  ether  solution  (V)  gives 
a  green  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add — Sudan  111  {A)  present. 

(2)  A  little  of  the  unreduced  dry  residue  from  ether  solution  (V) 
gives  a  red  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add — Sudan  I  {A) 
present.  Sudan  I  is  fdso  much  more  soluble  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  in  alcohol  than  Sudan  III. 

(b)  Distillate  yields  xylidine — Sudan  II  {A)  present. 

(c)  Distillate  yields  a-naphthylamine — Carminaph  Garnet  {D.  H.) 
present.  (If  Sudan  Brown  was  present  it  must  be  completely  extracted 
before  testing  for  Carminaph  Garnet.  This  extraction  is  somewhat 
difficult.) 

IdenliJUation  of  the  Amines  in   Distillates,     ^-napbthyl amine. — 

Shake  a  portion  of  the  distillate  with  ether  and  evaporate  the  ether 

'  with  a  trace  of  furfurol  (conveniently  in  ether  solution  also).     /3-naph- 
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thylamine  gives  an  intense  purple,  a-naphthytamine  a  yellowish-ied, 
and  aniline  a  crimson  residue. 

a-Naphthylamine. — Treat  a  mixture  of  a  few  decigrms.  of  sulph- 
anilic  add  in  about  50  c.c.  of  water  with  a  drops  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  3  to  3  drops  of  5%  sodium  nitrite  solution,  the 
sulphanilic  acid  remaining  in  excess.  Add  some  of  this  solution  to  a 
portion  of  the  distillate.  If  a-naph thylamine  is  present  an  intense  rose 
colour  appears  at  once.  ,9- naph thylamine  gives  a  much  less  marked 
orange  colour  or  turbidity.  Aniline  and  its  homologues  give  no  colour- 
ation. If  aniline  be  substituted  for  sulphanilic  add  in  making  the  test 
a-naph  thylamine  gives  an  intense  rose  colour,  a: -naph  thylamine  (in  the 
absence  of  a-naph  thylamine)  a  greenish -brown  colouration  or  turbidity. 

Aniline  and  Homologues. — Allow  the  mixture  of  distillate  with 
diazotised  sulphanilic  add  (see  above)  to  stand  for  10  minutes,  then 
make  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  shake  with  ether  which 
will  take  up  aniline  and  its  homologues  if  present.  Wash  the  ether, 
shake  with  very  dUute  hydrochloric  acid,  separate  the  aqueous  layer 
and  add  to  it  one  drop  of  5%  sodium  nitrite  solution.  Pour  the  result- 
ing djazo  solution  into  an  excess  of  5%  sodium  carbonate  to  which  has 
been  added  a  few  drops  of  10%  /3-naphthol.  A  red  colour  or  turbidity 
indicates  the  presence  of  aniline  or  its  homologues.  Make  the  solution 
alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  shake  with  ether  and  wash  the  ether 
solution  with  water.  Pour  into  a  test-tube  and  evaporate  off  the  ether. 
Add  to  the  residue  3  to  4  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  heat 
to  boiling  and  add  one  drop  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  the  solution. 
With  the  amounts  ordinarily  present  xylene- azo-^-naphthol  (Sudan  II) 
from  xylidine  gives  a  clear  yellow  colour  and  benzene- azo-/J-naphthol 
(Sudan  I)  an  orange  turbidity.  The  test  can  of  course  be  applied 
directly  to  mixtures  of  the  sudans  to  detect  Sudan  I. 

The  amine  solution  may  also  be  tested  with  lead  peroxide  and  acetic 
acid  (Lauthe's  test).  It  should  be  strongly  acid  with  acetic  add  and 
contain  the  amine  in  such  dilution  that  no  colouration  appears  until 
the  mixture  has  stood  some  moments.  Under  these  conditions  xylidine 
gives  a  purple  colour,  aniline  a  brown  passing  to  red. 

COLOURS   OP   SOLUTIONS   OP  DYES  IN  CONCENTRATED  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Aniline-yellQW— YiUow.  Sudan  G  {A)~YeIlowi^Jl-b^«rn, 

Butter-yellow— Yellon.  Benzene-ua-  a-naptithol— Violet. 

BenMne-BHj-o-naphthylamioe—  Sudmn  hiown  (A)— Grwnish-blut. 

Omnge-reel, 

Amino-aio-  a-naphthaline — Blue.  S-impbthBline-uo-  a-naphthol — Violet-blue. 

Sudan  I  (A)— Cherry-red.  Carmlnaph  nroet  (D.  H.) — BluiiJi-viidet. 

Sudan  II  (A)— Violet-red.  Sudan  III  (A)— Green. 
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By  PERCY  H.  WALKER,  M.  S. 
WRITING  INKS. 

Writing  inks  are  either  coloured  liquids,  or  liquids  containing  a 
finely-divided  precipitate  in  suspension. 

Ordinary  writing  ink  was  formerly  always  made  from  a  decoction 
of  galls,  to  which  copperas  was  added.  Of  late,  the  composition  of 
writing  inks  has  become  far  less  constant,  aniline  and  other  dyes  being 
frequently  employed,  and  other  metallic  salts  substituted  for  the  ferrous 
sulphate  formerly  invariably  used. 

The  best  black  ink  is  a  tanno-gallate  of  iron,  obtained  by  adding 
an  infusion  of  nut-galls  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  (copperas). 
The  galls  contain  gallic  and  gallotannic  acids,  both  of  which  are 
serviceable.  On  coming  in  contact  with  ferrous  salts  in  concentrated 
solutions,  these  produce  white  precipitates  which  turn  black  on  expo- 
sure to  air.  With  ferric  salts,  blue-black  precipitates  are  at  once  pro- 
duced. A  small  quantity  of  gum  is  added  to  retain  the  precipitate  in 
suspension.  To  ink  intended  for  copying  by  pressure  a  small  addition 
of  sugar  or  glycerine  is  also  made. 

Sumac  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  galls,  and  some  of  the  nut-gall 
inks  contain  a  little  acetic  acid,  added  as  vinegar. 

Some  of  the  gallic  inks  receive  an  addition  of  indigo- carmine  or 
indigo  disulphonic  acid.  Aniline  dyes  are  frequently  used  as  a  whole 
or  part  of  the  colouring  matter  of  both  black  and  coloured  inks. 

Other  black  inks  can  be  made  from  extract  of  logwood;  with  salts  of 
iron  the  ink  is  greenish,  changing  to  black  on  drying;  with  salts  of 
aluminum,  violet-black,  and  with  potassium  chromate,  black.  Ammo- 
nium vanadate  forms  a  black  ink  with  gallotannic  add.  This  type  of 
ink  Ts  frequently  stated  to  be  very  permanent,  but  this  statement  is  not 
correct.  Various  aniline  colours  such  as  nigrosine  have  been  used  in 
making  black  inks.  The  logwood,  chromium,  vanadium  and  aniline 
dye  black  inks  are  not  resistant  to  light  and  are  not  suitable  for  use  as 
669 
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record  inks.  Carbon  inks  such  as  India  or  Chinese  ink  are  composed 
of  lampblack  mixed  with  glue.  Liquid  carbon  inks  are  made  by 
incorporating  lampblack  in  solutions  of  gluten,  alkaline  solutions  of 
shellac,  or  other  suitable  liquids.  These  carbon  inks  are  not  afiected 
by  light  or  chemicals,  but  they  do  not  generally  flow  readily  from  the 
pen  and  can  be  removed  mechanically  from  the  paper.  They  are  used 
as  drawing  inks,  but  not  to  any  extent  as  writing  inks.  It  is  therefore 
safe  to  assume  that  the  best  record  black  inks  are  iron  gallotannic  inks. 

Coloured  inks  do  not  usually  contain  tannic  acid;  in  many  in- 
stances they  are  nothing  but  solutions  of  coal-tar  dyes.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  their  com- 
position: 

Red. — Brazil  wood,  with  stannous  chloride  or  cream  of  tartar  and 
alum;  cochineal  or  carmine  dissolved  in  ammonia  or  sodium  silicate; 
eo^e.    There  is  no  permanent  red  ink. 

Blue.— rPrussian  blue  dissolved  in  oxalic  acid  (permanent);  Aniline 
Blue. 

Violet. — Aniline  Violet. 

Green. — Acetate  of  copper  and  cream  of  tartar;  Diamond  Green. 

Marking  inks  are  all  closely  analogous  in  composition,  and  their 
assay  requires  no  special  description.  They  usually  consist  of  nitrate 
of  silver  coloured  with  sap-green,  ivory-black,  indigo,  etc.;  or  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver  mixed  witfa  sodium  carbonate,  sometimes  with  sulphate 
of  copper  added.  In  Redwood's  ink,  tartrate  of  silver  is  substituted 
for  the  jiitrate.     Reade's  ink  is  ammonio-tartrate  of  silver. 

Printing  ink  is  made  by  suspending  lampblack  or  other  pigment  in 
linseed  oil,  with  more  or  less  rosin  oil,  rosin,  turpentine,  etc.  Stamping 
ink,  for  use  with  metal  stamps,  is  similar  to  printing  ink;  that  for  use 
with  rubber  stamps  is  made  up  without  oil,  the  vehicle  being  glycerin 
to  which  alcohol  is  sometimes  added. 

Invisible  inks  are  such  that  give  visible  characters  only  after  a 
chemical  treatment  of  the  writing.  A  solution  of  lead  acetate  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  when  the  writing  will  become  visible  on 
exposure  to  vapours  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Potassium  ferrocyanlde 
solution  will  give  a  writing  which  can  be  developed  by  moistening 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  an  iron  salt.  A  writing  which  will  iade 
away  can  be  made  by  using  an  ink  prepared  from  rice  starch,  water, 
and  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine.  The  writing  may  be  restored  by 
exposing  to  the  vapor  of  iodine. 
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The  following  estimations  are  of  value  in  examining  a  black  writing 
ink: 

For  the  detection  of  organic  colouring  matters,  a  portion  of  the  ink 
should  be  strongly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  add.  A  blue  colour, 
unaffected  by  the  acid,  but  destroyed  on  adding  bromine  water  or 
bleaching  powder,  shows  the  presence  of  indigo.  If  Prussian  blue  be 
present,  the  ink  will  probably  turn  brown  on  addition  of  sodium  hydrox- 
ide, and  the  filtered  liquid  will  give  a  deep  blue  precipitate  with  ferric 
chloride,  after  being  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  black  colour, 
not  destroyed  by  acids  or  alkalies,  nor  bleached  by  chlorine  or  bromine, 
is  pretty  certain  to  be  due  to  finely-divided  carbon.  An  ink  prepared 
with  ammonium  vanadate  and  gaJls  is  turned  blue  by  adds,  but  is 
unaffected  by  alkaUes.  Its  colour  is  altered  but  not  bleached  by 
chlorine.  Aniline-black  is  not  aSected  by  alkalies,  but  is  turned  dark 
green  by  adds;  bleaching  powder  renders  it  garnet-red.  Logwood 
inks  are  turned  red  or  yellow  by  hydrochloric  add,  while  those  con- 
taining galls  only  are  almost  wholly  decolourised  by  the  same  reagent. 

Sp.  Gr. '—Determine  with  a  pyknometer  at  is.6°. 

Total  Solids.' — Weigh  jo  grm.  of  ink  in  a  flat-bottomed  platinum 
or  porcelain  dish,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  then 
heat  in  an  oven  at  the  temperature  of  boOing  water  for  2  hours;  cool  in 
a  desiccator  and  weigh. 

Ash.' — Bum  the  residue  from  the  estimation  of  total  solids  at  a  low 
temperature,  preferably  in  a  muffle.  In  order  to  avoid  loss  by  foaming 
the  dish  used  should  not  be  too  small,  not  less  than  50  c.c.  capadty. 

Iron.' — Transfer  the  ash  to  a  small  beaker  and  dissolve  in  15  c.c,  of 
hydrochloric  add  with  the  addition  of  stannous  chloride  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam  bath;  reduce  by  adding  staimous  chloride,  drop  by 
drop,  to  the  hot  soludon  until  the  colour  is  destroyed,  and  then  add  i 
or  3  drops  in  excess.  Wash  the  reduced  iron  solution  from  the 
small  beaker  into  a  600  c.c.  beaker  and  dilute  to  about  350  c.c.  with 
cold  water,  add  all  at  once  an  excess  of  mercuric  chloride,  stir,  allow  to 
stand  a  minute,  and  titrate  with  standard  potassium  dichromate 
solution. 

Sulpburic  Anhydride  (SO,).' — Esdmate  both  iron  and  sulphuric 
anhydride  in  the  same  sample.  Place  from  10  to  is  grm.  of  ink  in  a 
platinum  dish,  add  i  to  1.5  grm.  of  sodium  carbonate  previously  dis- 
solved in  water,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ash,  extract  with  water,  add 
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bromine  water  to  the  extract,  boil,  render  add  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
boil  off  the  bromine  and  determine  the  sulphuric  anhydride  (SO,)  by 
precipitation  with  barium  chloride.  Dissolve  the  insoluble  residue  in 
hydrochloric  add  and  estimate  iron  as  described  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion. Or,  in  case  the  small  amount  of  platinum  (which  always  goes  into 
solution  when  iron  oxide  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  platinum) 
causes  trouble  with  the  potassium  dichromate  method,  add  sulphuric 
add,  evaporate  to  fumes,  dilute,  leduce  with  zinc,  and  titrate  with 
potassium  permanganate. 

Chnnniuiii. — Chromium  is  not  a  common  constituent  in  a  good 
black  ink,  but  when  present  it  can  be  estimated  in  the  ash  by  fusing  in 
a  nickel  crudble  with  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  peroxide  to  oxi- 
dise to  chromate,  dissolving  in  water  and  boUing  to  expel  thoroughly 
all  hydrogen  peroxide,  cooling,  rendering  add  with  sulphuric  acid, 
adding  a  measured  amount  of  standard  ferrous  sulphate  and  titrating 
the  excess  of  iron  with  standard  potassium  dichromate. 

Keeping  in  Ink  Wells.' — Allow  the  botde  of  ink  sample  to  stand 
perfectly  still  at  room  temperature  for  3  days.  Carefully  remove 
the  stopper  without  shaking  the  botde  and  draw  out  about  50  c.c.  with 
a  pipette  from  the  middle  of  the  bottle.  Filter  this  through  a  dry 
quandtative  filter-paper,  exposing  it  as  little  as  possible  to  the  air, 
and  of  the  filtrate  take  25  c.c.  in  a  clear  glass  bottle  (140  mm.  high, 
56  mm.  in  diameter,  with  a  neck  32  mm.  in  diameter);  an  8-oz.  salt- 
mouth  bottle  answers  the  purpose.  Cover  the  top  of  the  botde  with  a 
piece  of  filter-paper,  using  a  small  amount  of  mucilage  or  paste  to 
stick  the  paper  firmly  across  the  neck.  Keep  at  room  temperature  and 
in  ordinary  daylight  in  a  room  free  from  acid  or  ammonia  fumes. 
Let  stand  for  14  days,  noting  from  day  to  day  whether  any 
mould  or  film  forms  on  the  surface  and  whether  any  sediment  forms 
on  the  walls  or  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

Action  on  Steel  Pens. — Immerse  steel  pens  in  the  ink  and  leave 
them  there  for  7  days.  Remove  the  pens  each  day,  clean  them, 
and  note  whether  the  metal  appears  corroded;  also  note  whether  the 
ink  becomes  thick.  When  much  corrosion  takes  place  it  may  be 
advisable  to  weigh  the  cleaned  pens  each  day. 

Streak  Tests. ' — Procure  a  supply  of  uniform,  good  quality,  medium 
weight,  all-rag  writing-paper  in  sheets  265x200  mm.  Stretch  a  sheet 
of  this  paper  on  a  smooth  board  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  and  let 
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flow  from  a  tube,  held  vertically  near  the  top  edge  of  the  paper,  0.6  c.c. 
of  the  ink.  For  this  purpose  use  a  tube  350  mm.  long  with  a  bore  of 
about  3.5  mm.  and  a  mark  6z  mm.  from  the  lower  end.  By  drawing 
the  ink  up  to  the  mark  and  allowing  what  will  to  flow  out  across  the 
paper  uniform  streaks  can  be  made.  Make  streaks  with  the  undiluted  - 
inks  and  with  the  inks  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Allow 
to  dry  and  note  the  penetration,  stickiness,  and  fluidity  of  the  different 
streaks.  The  ink  should  penetrate  into  the  fibres  of  the  paper  but 
not  pass  through.  The  streaks  should  not  be  sticky.  By  carefully 
making  the  streaks  and  comparing,  a  very  good  idea  of  the  fluidity  can 
be  formed.  A  normal  ink  should  give  an  oval  bead  to  the  streak  and 
the  rest  should  be  nearly  uniform  in  width;  a  very  fluid  ink  forms  a 
streak  with  wide  bead  which  rapidly  narrows  down. 

Resistance  to  Sunlight  and  Reagents.* — Cut  the  sheets  of 
streaked  paper  into  strips  about  4  cm.  wide,  cutting  at  right  angles  to 
the  streaks.  With  a  lead  pencil  place  identification  marks  near  each 
streak.  Cover  half  of  some  of  the  strips  with  black  paper,  damp  under 
glass  in  a  photograph  frame,  and  expose  to  sunlight.  Keep  the  re- 
maining strips  in  diffused  daylight  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  add  or 
ammonia  fumes  for  8  days.  Expose  some  of  these  last  strips  to 
the  weather  uncovered,  using  some  for  tests  with  reagents  and  reserv- 
ing others  for  final  comparisons.  If  the  ink  is  a  copying  ink,  make 
press  copies  of  some  of  the  strips  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  dry 
and  treat  the  press  copies  and  the  copied  original  like  the  other  strips. 
Immerse  the  strips  in  the  reagents  used  for  testing  them  and  observe 
the  effect  at  the  end  of  15  minutes,  i  hotir,  and  24  hours.  The 
following  reagents  are  used,  though  of  course  others  may  be  added: 
(])  Water;  (a)  alcohol  (95%);  (3)  90  volumes  of  water  and  10  volumes 
of  ammonia  {0.90  sp,  gr.);  (4)  90  volumes  of  95%  alcohol  and  10 
volumes  of  ammonia  (0.90  sp.  gr.);  (j)  hydrochloric  add  (3%);  (6) 
sodium  hydroxide  (a%);  (7)  bleaching  powder  solution  (N/aoo 
available  chlorine).     (See  insert.) 

The  exposure  to  sunlight  should  extend  over  a  period  of  at  least  14 
days  and  if  possible  longer. 

Standard  Ink. 

Since  no  ink  is  wholly  resistant  to  reagents  and  sunlight,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  standard  for  comparison.    The  standard  record  ink, 
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origiaaUy  adopted  by  the  Prussian  govemment,  has  been  practically 
adopted  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  and  by  the  United  States 
govemment.  The  specification  for  record  ink  foi  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  as  follows: 

The  ink  should  have  the  properties  of  flowing  freely  from  the  pen 
and  making  a  legible  and  permanent  record.  It  must  be  a  gallate 
and  gallo-tannate  of  iron  ink,  not  inferior  in  any  essential  quality  to 
one  properly  prepared  after  the  following  formula,  in  which  all  the 
ingredients  are  of  the  quality  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Phanna- 
oipaeia,  and  the  percentage  of  true  add  present  in  the  sample  of 
tannic  add  used  has  been  determined  by  the  Loewenthal  and  Schroeder 
method:  Pure,  dry  tannic  add,  33.4  parts,  by  weight;  crystal  gallic 
add,  7.7  parts;  ferrous  sulphate,  30.0  parts;  gum  arabic,  lo.o  parts; 
diluted  hydrochloric  add,  35.0  parts;  carbolic  add  (C.  P.),  i.o  part; 
and  water,  suffident  to  make  up  the  mixture  at  the  temperature  of 
15.5°,  to  the  volume  of  1,000  parts  by  wdgbt  of  water. 

Inks  submitted  will  be  subjected  to  the  following  tests  as  com- 
pared with  the  standard  ink  described  above; 

I.  A  fluid  ounce  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  in  a  white  jjass  vessel 
tiedy  exposed,  in  diffused  daylight,  for  2  weeks  to  the  light  and  air 
at  a  temperature  of  10°  to  15.5°,  protected  against  the  oitrance  of 
dust,  must  remain  aa  free  from  deposit  upon  the  surface  of  the  ink.  or 
on  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  vessel. 

a.  It  must  contain  no  less  iron. 

3.  It  must  give  aa  quickly,  and  after  a  week's  exposure  to  diffused 
dajdight,  as  intense  a  black  colour  when  used  upon  the  standard 
record  paper;  and  the  marks  must  equally  resist  changes  from  li^t,  air, 
water  or  alcohol. 

4.  It  must  be  as  fluid,  6ow  as  well,  strike  00  more  than  through  the 
paper,  nor  remain  more  sticky  immediately  after  drying. 

An  ink  made  in  accordance  with  this  formula  should  have  a  sp.  gr.  of 
t.036,  and  should  contain  not  less  than  0.60%  of  iron. 

In  preparing  this  standard  ink  dissolve  the  tannin  and  gallic  add 
together  in  about  50  parts  of  warm  water,  the  ferrous  sulphate  in 
about  150  parts  of  cold  water,  and  the  gum  arabic  in  about  150  parts 
of  warm  water.  Allow  the  warm  solutions  to  cool,  add  the  hydro- 
chloric add  to  the  ferrous  sulphate,  and  immediately  mix  all  the  solu- 
tions, and  make  up  to  1,000  parts  with  distilled  water.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  allow  to  stand  for  a  least  4  days  at  room  temperature.     Without 
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shaking  the  bottle  draw  out  the  ink  to  be  uaed  in  making  com- 
parisons. This  standard  ink  will  not  be  of  a  good  colour,  but  will 
make  a  dirty  grey-green  mark  which  will  finally  turn  black.  Schluttig 
and  Neumann  (Die  Eisingallustinden)  recommend  colouring  the 
standard  ink  to  match  the  ink  to  be  tested  by  the  addition  of  soluUe 
coal-tar  dyes. 

Ratings  of  a  number  of  samples  of  ink  are  entirely  relative  and  of 
course  any  system  may  be  adopted.  For  record  inks  the  exposure  to 
sunlight  is  the  most  important  test  and  the  following  scheme  is  used 
in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
rating  a  standard  ink: 

Ezpoiure  to  •unllght 70 

Expoonre  to  logcnts 10 

Eeei^  qiulit7,  peoetiation,  (tkloDeH,  fluidity,  and  action 

on  itect  pens 15 

Compontion j 

Total    100 

Other  record  inks  are  given  values  above  or  below  the  figures  for  the 
standard  ink,  as  the  judgment  of  the  analyst  may  indicate;  thus  the 
total  for  a  very  good  ink  may  be  over  100. 

L.  S.  Munson'  made  an  examination  of  30  sam[de3  of  ink  represent- 
ii^  18  distinct  brands  and  the  products  of  nearly  all  the  large  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States,  a;  of  the  samples  were  iron-tannin 
inks  and  3  were  chromate  logwood  inks.  The  results  of  this  examina- 
tion  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

CbemicRl  Examination  of  Ink  Harks. 

In  chemico-legal  cases  it  is  sometimes  of  importance  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  ink  used,  to  compare  it  with  specimens  of  writing  of 
known  history,  and  to  ascertain  the  relative  ages  of  the  writings.  A 
miuute  inspection  should  first  be  made  with  a  magnifying  power  of 
about  10  diameters,  and  any  peculiarities  of  colour,  lustre,  shade,  etc., 
duly  noted,  and  where  lines  cross  each  other  which  lie  uppermost. 
The  examination  is  often  facilitated  by  moistening  the  paper  with 
benzene  or  petroleum  spirit,  whereby  it  is  rendered  semi-transparent. 
The  use  of  alcohol  01  water  is  inadmissible. 

Valuable  information  is  often  obtainable  by  treating  writing  or 

'J.  Amt.  Chtm.  Sec.  i»cfi,  it. 
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Other  ink-marks  nitb  reagents.  Some  inks  are  affected  much  more 
rapidly  than  others,  though  the  rate  of  change  depends  greatly  on  the 
age  of  the  writing.  Normal  oxalic  acid  (63  grm.  per  litre),  or  hydro- 
chloric add  of  corresponding  strength,  should  be  applied  to  a  part  of 
the  ink  marked  with  a  feather  or  camelhair  brush  (or  the  writing  may 
be  traced  over  with  a  quilt  pen),  and  the  action  observed  by  means  of 
a  lens,  the  reagent  being  allowed  to  dry  on  the  paper.'  Recent  writing 
(i  or  3  days  old)  in  gallic  inks  is  changed  by  1  application  of  oxalic 
add  to  a  light  grey,  or  by  hydrochloric  add  to  yellow.  Older 
stains  resist  longer,  in  proportion  to  their  age,  and  a  deeper  colour 
remains.  Logwood  ink  marks  are  mosdy  reddened  by  oxalic  add, 
and  alizarin  marks  become  bluish,  but  aniline  inks  are  unaffected. 
With  hydrochloric  add,  logwood  ink  marks  turn  reddish  or  reddish- 
grey,  alizarin  marks  greenish,  and  aniline  ink  marks  reddish  or  brown- 
ish-grey. The  treatment  with  add  should  be  followed  by  exposure  to 
ammonia  vapoui^,  or  blotting-paper  wet  with  ammonia  may  be  applied. 
Thus  treated,  marks  in  logwood  ink  turn  dark  violet  or  violet-black. 
The  age  of  ink  marks  very  gready  affects  the  rate  of  thdr  fading  whoi 
treated  with  dilute  ammonia,  the  old  marks  being  more  refractory. 
The  behaviour  of  ink  marks  when  treated  with  solution  of  bleaching 
powder  is  often  characteristic,  the  older  writings  resisting  longer;  but 
unless  the  reagent  be  extremely  dilute,  writings  of  all  ages  are  removed 
almost  simultaneously  (R.  Irvine,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  6,  B07). 
Hydrogen  peroxide  acts  more  slowly  than  bleaching  solution,  but  gives 
more  definite  results.  After  bleaching  the  marks  by  dther  reagent,  the 
iron  of  the  ink  remains  mordanted  on  the  paper,  and  the  mark  may  be 
restored  by  treatment  with  a  dilute  solution  of  galls,  tannic  add,  or 
addified  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  same  reagents  may  be  used 
for  restoring  writing  which  has  faded  from  age  alone. 

When  ink  marks  have  been  erased  or  discharged  by  chemical  means, 
traces  of  the  treatment  are  often  recognisable.  After  effecting  the 
erasure,  the  spot  is  often  rubbed  over  with  powdered  alum  or  gum 
sandarac,  or  coated  with  gelatin  or  size.  The  bleaching  agents  most 
likely  to  have  been  used  are  oxalic,  dtric,  or  hydrochloric  add,  bleach- 
ing powder  solution,  or  add  sulphite  of  sodium.  Moistened  litmus 
paper  wUl  indicate  the  presence  of  a  free  add,  and  in  some  cases  treat- 

>  Allen  tuee«edsd  by  this  tnatmeut  in  dctecUog  ta  *lten>tioa  in  >  nce^it  on  account  in 
which  ■  fisiin  I  hkd  been  alteied  to  4.  The  ■dded  mark,  u  alio  a  foqtcd  Bgnatun  acnws 
the  stamp  neceaiitatsd  by  the  change,  faded  out  first  under  tnstncnt  with  dihite  hjrdn- 
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ment  with  ammoma  fumes  will  restore  the  colour.  The  presence  of 
cdcium,  chlorides,  or  sulphates  in  the  water  in  which  the  paper  is 
soaked  will  afford  some  indication  of  bleaching  powder  or  a  sulphite 
having  been  used.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  will  detect  any  iron  remain- 
ing in  the  paper.  Exposure  to  iodine  vapour  often  affords  evidence  of 
chemical  treatment,  and  other  methods  of  eiiamination  readily  suggest 
themselves. 

The  application  of  reagents  to  writing  in  black  ink  has  been  recom- 
mended by  W.  Thomson  for  the  identification  of  handwriting  {Ckem. 
News,  43,  3a). 

Robertson  and  Hoffmann  (Pkarm.  Cmtr.,  33,  aas)  propose  a  treat- 
ment of  written  characters  with  the  following  reagents  in  order  to 
detect  forgeries  and  alterations: 

1.  3%  solution  of  oxalic  add  in  water. 

a.  10%  solution  of  citric  acid  in  water. 

3.  3%  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in  water. 

4.  Solution  of  I  part  stannous  chloride  in  i  part  of  hydrochloric  add 
and  10  parts  of  water. 

S-  15%  sulphuric  acid  solution. 

6.  10%  hydrochloric  add  solution. 

7.  30%  nitric  add  solution. 

8.  Saturated  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water. 

9.  4%  solution  of  gold  chloride  in  water. 

10.  Solution  of  I  part  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  i  part  of  hydro- 
chloric add  and  10  parts  water. 

ir.  Solution  of  i  part  sodium  thiosulphate  in  i  part  ammonia  and 
10  parts  water. 

12.  4%  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide. 

These  reagents  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  quill  pen  drawn 
over  the  characters.  Their  action  on  a  number  of  different  inks  is 
given  in  the  following  table.  The  reactions  should  be  observed  under 
a  power  of  100  diameters. 

When  characters  have  been  removed  by  other  than  chemical  means, 
proof  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  photograph  taken  by  transmitted 
light,  or  by  exposing  the  paper  to  iodine  vapour.  The  latter  process  is 
espedally  useful  in  cases  where,  for  the  removal  of  the  writing,  the 
paper  has  been  moistened;  these  places  become  blue,  the  other  brown. 
When  the  removal  has  been  effected  by  chemical  means,  in  most  cases 
by  oxalic  acid,  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphur  dioxide,  the  suspected 
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places  ate  treated  with  a  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water,  then 
with  3%  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  finally  with  dilute  am- 
monia. After  the  evaporation  of  the  excess  of  ammonia,  good  results 
may  be  obtained  with  tannin,  which  darkens  the  characters. 

Cancelling  Inks  having  an  Oil  Base.' 

The  following  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  suitabOity  of  cancelling  inks  for  the  use  of  the  Post-Office 
Department,  U.  S.  A,  Many  of  these  methods  will  be  found  of  assist- 
ance in  passing  upon  the  quality  of  stamping  inks  for  miscellaneous 
uses. 

It  is  important  that  the  ink  used  by  the  Post-Office  Department  for 
post-marking  possess  in  the  highest  possible  degree  certain  properties. 
Tbe  ink,  first  of  all,  must  produce  an  indelible  cancellation;  that  is,  it 
must  be  relatively  indelible  as  compared  with  the  ink  used  for  printing 
the  postage  stamps.  The  postmark  made  with  the  ink  must  dry 
quickly  in  order  that  the  mail  matter  may  be  handled  immediately 
without  any  blurring  or  smearing  of  the  postmark.  Both  this  property 
and  the  property  of  indelibility  involve  the  question  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  ink  penetrates  or  is  absorbed  by  the  fibre  of  the  paper.  A 
satisfactory  ink  does  not  harden  or  form  a  crust  on  the  ink  pad  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  There  must  be  no  deposition  of  solid  matter  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  ink  is  stored,  and  the  pigments, 
onwhichtheindelibilityof  the  ink  depends,  if  insoluble,  must  not  setde 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  to  pour  off  from  the  top  of  tbe 
container  a  portion  of  the  ink  which  contaiss  little  or  none  of  the 
insoluble  pigment  or  pigments.  The  following  methods  have  been 
found  of  value  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  a  given 
sample  of  ink  as  well  as  the  appropriateness  of  certain  materials  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  cancelling  inks. 

1.  Preparation  and  Care  of  the  Sample. — Since  cancelling  inks 
contain  more  or  less  insoluble  and  volatile  matter,  special  attention 
must  be  given  to  tbe  preparation  and  care  of  tbe  sample.  It  must  be 
carefully  mixed  by  shaking  before  each  portion  is  removed  for  analysis, 
and  the  container  must  be  left  open  no  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  ink. 

2.  Estimation  of  Hatter  Volatile  at  Ordinary  Tmnperatores. — 

^Bfittitimo9,Rnatd,BtirtaaefChimiitry.  U.S.  Dipartmttit ol Airienltun. 
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Place  a  carefully  weighed  quantity  (between  $  and  5.3  grm.)  of  the 
ink  in  a  flat-bottomed  aluminum  dish  103  mm.  (4  inches)  in  diametei. 
Distribute  the  ink  completely  over  the  surface  of  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  by  gently  tilting  the  same.  This  quantity  of  ink  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  completely  cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Place  the  dish  on  a 
horizontal  shelf  or  table  where  air  will  have  free  access  to  it  and  wheie 
it  will  be  screened  in  such  a  way  that  no  dust  can  fall  into  it. 

Re-w«fh  the  dish  at  the  end  of  18  hours,  34  hours,  a  days,  3  days,  4 
days,  5  days,  6  days,  7  days,  14  days,  ai  days,  and  38  days.  Calculate 
the  total  percentage  loss  of  weight  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  drying. 
The  loss  of  weight  should  be  gradual  and  should  not  exceed  15%  dur- 
ing the  first  7  days,  nor  35%  during  38  days.  This  test  shows  the 
absence  of  highly  volatile  ingredients  and  the  absence  of  an  excess  of 
matter  volatile  at  the  ordinary  room  temperature.  The  constituents 
of  a  canceling  ink  should  be  such  that  the  volatile  matter  wilt  not  ex- 
ceed the  above  limits  when  the  ink  is  exposed  under  the  conditions 
named  to  a  summer  temperature  of  a6.6°  (80°  F.)  and  upward. 

3.  Estimation  of  Relative  Penetrating  Power. — (a)  Apparatus. 

(a)  Homoeopathic  shell  vials  about  6  cm.  long  and  a  to  3.5  cm.  In 
diameter. 

{b)  Strips  of  white  blotting  paper,  which  for  a  given  series  of 
determinations  should  be  cut  from  the  same  sheet  and  of  exactly  the 
same  dimensions.    A  convenient  size  is  la  mm.  wide  and  35  cm.  long. 

(c)  A  pair  of  dividers  with  arms  15  cm.  long  or  longer. 

(d)  A  millimetre  rule. 

(b)  EstimatiOQ. 

Place  approximatdy  5  c.c.  of  the  ink  or  other  material  to  be  tested  in 
one  of  the  "shell  vials"  described,  and  if  several  samples  are  to  be 
tested  arrange  the  vials  in  a  row.  Place  5  c.c.  portions  of  distilled 
water  in  each  of  a  of  the  vials,  and  put  one  of  the  vials  containing 
water  at  each  end  of  the  row  of  vials  containing  samples  to  be  tested. 
Proceeding  from  left  to  right,  insert  a  strip  of  blotting-paper  in  each  of 
the  vials,  recording  the  exact  time  the  paper  was  placed  in  each  vial. 
The  blotting-paper  should  maintain  a  neariy  upright  position.  The 
liquids  gradually  ascend  the  strips  by  capillarity;  the  strips,  however, 
should  be  in  such  a  position  that  the  liquid  does  not  ascend  by  cainl- 
larity  between  the  edges  of  the  strips  and  the  sides  of  the  \-ials. 
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At  the  expiration  of  exactly  15  minutes  from  the  time  each  strip  is 
inserted  in  the  vial,  measure  the  height  to  which  the  liquid  has  ascended 
the  str^>  of  paper  by  means  of  a  pair  of  dividers  and  record  the  distance 
in  millimetres.     Make  a  second  set  of  readings  at  the  end  of  45  minutes . 

After  all  of  the  measurements  have  been  recorded  reduce  the  results 
to  the  terms  of  the  penetrating  power  of  distilled  water,  taking  the 
penetrating  power  of  distilled  water  as  100.  This  is  accompdished  by 
dividing  each  result  by  the  average  of  the  results  obtained  for  the  dis- 
tilled water  contained  in  the  vials  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  100. 
10  samples  may  conveniently  be  tested  at  one  time  by  working  as 
described.  The  method  gives  good  comparative  results,  and  has  been 
applied  not  only  to  cancelling  and  other  stamping  inks,  but  to  the 
liquids  used  for  the  manufacture  of  these  inks. 

In  observing  the  penetrating  power  of  a  given  sample  of  ink  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  value  of  a  cancelling  or  stamping  ink 
depends  upon  its  power  to  penetrate  the  paper  during  the  first  minute 
or  fraction  of  a  minute  following  its  application  to  the  paper.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  keep  the  tests  under  observation  for  several  hours, 
as  information  can  thus  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  ink  follows  the  liquid  base  of  the 
ink  as  it  passes  through  the  paper.  In  some  cases  the  colouring  matters 
keep  pace  with  the  liquid  portions  of  the  Ink;  in  others  an  imcoloured 
band  at  the  top  of  the  portion  of  the  paper  which  is  wet  with  the  ink 
shows  that  the  colouring  matter  does  not  proceed  through  the  papa  as 
rapidly  as  the  base  of  the  ink.  This  may  or  may  not  be  an  undesirable 
result.  If  the  colouriess  band  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  pene- 
tration, it  is  undesirable.  If  it  shows  that  the  dye  contained  in  the  ink 
has  an  affinity  for  the  fibres  of  the  paper,  it  is  evidence  of  a  valuable 
quality. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  penetration  test  by 
removing  the  strips  of  paper  from  the  via^s,  cutting  off  the  part  of  the 
paper  which  has  actually  been  immersed  in  the  ink,  and  treating  the 
upper  part  successively  with  petroleum,  ether,  alcohol,  and  other 
solvents  for  removal  of  the  constituents  of  the  ink  soluble  in  these  liquids. 
The  extent  to  which  the  dye  or  dyes  contained  in  the  ink  resist  the 
action  of  these  solvents  and  the  extent  to  which  the  lampblack  has 
passed  up  the  strip  of  Uotting  paper  are  indices  of  the  quality  of  the  ink. 

An  examination  of  the  strips  with  the  microscope  will  give  valuable 
information  regarding  the  rise  of  carbon  in  the  paper  and  the  affinity 
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of  the  dye  for  the  fibres  of  the  paper.  With  many  inks  the  carboB  will 
not  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  while  with  others  it  penetrates 
the  paper  to  the  same  height  as  the  dye.  With  this  class  of  inks  it  is 
important  that  the  base  of  the  ink  have  the  power  to  carry  the  carbon 
well  into  the  fibres  of  the  paper. 

To  make  the  determination  allow  the  strips  to  remain  in  position  until 
the  next  day,  remove,  dry  between  blotters,  and  examine  for  a  rise  of 
dye  or  carbon.  If  dther  dye  or  carbon  rises  as  far,  or  neariy  as  far, 
as  the  base  of  the  ink  the  rise  is  pronounced  "satisfactory,"  Less  than 
this  is  not  acceptable  except  in  the  case  of  glycerine  inks,  which  rarely 
give  any  rise  of  carbon.  A  small  amount  of  rise  in  the  latter  inks  must 
be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  To  determine  whether  the  rise  is  carbon 
or  simply  dye,  pick  off  particles  of  the  paper  and  adhering  ink  at  inter- 
vals on  the  strip  and  mount  on  slides  with  water  or  alcohol.  Examine 
with  the  microscope,  using  low  power;  note  size  of  the  carbon  grains. 
The  grains  adhere  to  the  outside  of  the  paper  fibres  in  dots,  as  a  rule. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  carbon  grdns. 

4.  Sedimeatatioo  Test,  (a)  Apparatus. — (i)  Glass-stoppered 
cylinders,  graduated  for  aoo  c.c.  and  fractions  thereof,  the  distance 
between  the  bottom  and  the  200  c.c.  mark  being  35  cm.  (10  inches). 
If  unobtainable,  other  cylinders  may  be  substituted,  marks  being  placed 
at  distances  35  cm.  (ro  inches)  and  r6  mm.  (10/16  inch)  from  the 
bottom. 

(3)  A  pair  of  dividers  with  arms  15  era.  long  or  longer. 

(3)  A  millimetre  rule. 

(4)  Pipettes  made  from  straight  tubing  (7  mm.),  at  least  50  cm. 
in  length  and  having  a  capacity  of  from  ro  to  15  c.c. 

(b)  Esttmatioa. — By  meaiLs  of  the  special  pipette  introduce  care- 
fully, drop  by  drop,  into  one  of  the  300  c.c.  cylinders,  exactly  16  mm. 
depth  of  the  ink  to  be  tested.  The  ink  should  be  previously  tested  to 
determine  a  proper  solvent  for  both  base  and  dye.  Alcohol  is  generally 
the  solvent  to  use  for  rosin  inks.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  other 
stdvents,  such  as  gasoline  (b.  p.,  50°  to  60°)^  ether,  benzol,  etc.  Dissolve 
the  ink  in  the  cylinder  in  the  appropriate  solvent  and  dilute  up  to  the 
300  c.c.  maik,  stopper,  and  shake  thoroughly.  Allow  the  cjdinder 
to  stand,  and  record  from  time  to  time,  by  using  the  dividers  and  milli- 
raetre  rule,  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  layer  of  sediment  which  collects 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  expressing  results  in  millimetres.  During 
the  first  hour  observations  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  15  minutes; 
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later,  each  hour  for  several  hours  successively,  and  then  twice  daily 
for  a  week  to  10  days. 

After  the  settling  of  the  top  of  the  layer  of  sediment  has  entirely 
ceased,  the  height  of  the  sediment  should  equal  or  exceed  16  mm.,  the 
amount  of  ink  taken  for  the  test.  The  rate  of  sedimentation  is  an 
index  of  the  state  of  division  of  the  carbon,  some  inks  showing  do 
appreciable  layer  at  the  expiration  of  a  lo-day  test. 

In  the  case  of  some  inks  the  supernatant  liquid  above  the  sediment  is 
of  such  a  dark  colour  that  there  is  difficulty  in  locating  the  top  of  the 
sediment,  even  when  the  cylinder  is  inspected  by  light  reflected  at 
various  angles.  In  this  event,  the  use  of  a  dark  room  with  a  light  placed 
so  as  to  give  a  strong  ray  through  a  small  aperture  will  locate  the  top 
of  the  layer  of  sedim^it  in  all  cases  except  when  the  ink  contains  a 
very  large  percentage  of  a  dense  dye. 

Frequently  the  layer  may  be  located  by  holding  an  incandescent 
electric  light  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder  and  noting  where  the  carbon 
filament  cannot  be  seen.  The  test  is  somewhat  crude  and  only  ap- 
proximate, but  it  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  fineness  and  amount  of 
carbon,  and,  as  a  rule,  agrees  f  aMy  well  with  the  carbon  determinations. 

5.  Estimation  of  Z.aiapblack. — Load  a  porcelain  gooch  with  as- 
bestos, using  a  felt  about  J  inch  thick.  After  washing  the  felt  thoroughly 
with  water  to  remove  fine  particles,  finally  wash  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  dry,  and  weigh.  Weigh  out  about  5  grm.  of  ink  in  a  smaQ 
beaker,  dilute  with  a  suitable  solvent  (alcohol  is  used  in  case  of  rosin- 
oQ  inks),  transfer  to  a  Gooch  crudbie,  and  wash  until  all  oQ  and 
scduble  colour  is  removed.  Finally,  wash  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dry, 
and  weigh. 

No  one  solvent  can  be  used  for  all  oil  base  inks.  The  analyst  should 
determine  the  most  suitable  solvent  by  tests  on  separate  portions  of 
the  ink  in  question.  Filtering  on  a  Gooch  crudbie  is  sometimes  very 
tedious,  and  better  results  may  frequently  be  obtained  by  mixing  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  ink  in  a  suitable  tube  with  the  solvent,  and 
settling  out  the  pigment  by  whirling  in  a  centrifugal  machine.  By 
pouring  off  the  dear  solvent  and  repeating  the  extractions,  the  solid 
pigment  may  be  finally  collected  in  the  tube  in  which  it  is  weighed  after 
evaporating  off  the  small  amount  of  solvent  which  cannot  be  decanted. 

6.  Estimation  of  Ash.— The  lampblacks  prepared  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cancelling  ink  yield  less  than  o.  5%  of  ash  when  burned,  and 
the  coal  tar  dyes  employed  should  contain  no  mineral  matter  other 
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than  that  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  molecules  of  the  substances 
to  which  the  tinctorial  power  of  these  dyes  is  due. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  ash,  place  a  to  3  grm.  of  the  ink  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  which  must  be  of  such  size  as  to  avoid  loss  of  ink  due  to  the 
foaming  which  is  likely  to  attend  the  beginning  of  the  incinemtion. 
Heat  the  dishes  thus  charged  in  a  muffle  at  a  low  red  heat,  until  all 
organic  matter  and  uncombined  carbon  have  been  burned.     Cool  and 

If  an  excessive  percentage  of  ash  is  found,  the  percentage  of  mineral 
matter  contained  in  the  alcoholic  extract  should  be  estimated  by 
incineration  of  the  residue  obtained  after  evaporation  of  this  extract. 
If  either  the  total  ash  or  the  ash  of  the  alcoholic  extract  is  high,  a 
qualitative  examination  should  be  made. 

7.  Resistance  of  Pigments  and  Dyes  to  Light  and  Reagents. — 
It  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  cancelling  inks,  and  important,  if  not 
necessary,  in  the  case  of  many  stamping  inks,  that  the  pigments  and 
dyes  employed  in  their  manufacture  be  as  resistant  as  possible  to  means 
which  may  be  employed  for  the  erasure  of  marks  made  by  them  on 
paper.  Under  this  heading  may  be  mentioned  also  the  importance  of 
the  use  of  dyes  which  possess  considerable  affinity  for  vegetable  fibres. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  enumerate  the  agents  which  should  be  employed 
in  experiments  to  ascertain  the  resistance  of  a  given  dye  to  erasure,  as 
light,  heat,  and  all  of  the  solvents  and  reagents  known  to  the  chemist  are 
available  for  the  use  of  persons  who  might  desire  them  for  use  in  assist- 
ing them  in  making  fraudulent  erasures. 

For  the  purpose  of  cancelling  postage  stamps,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
cancelling  marks  be  substantially  indelible,  because  the  inks  used  in 
printing  many  of  the  stamps  are  very  resistant.  Stamping  inks  used 
for  other  purposes,  however,  do  not  require  absolute  indelibility. 

In  making  the  tests  use  several  layers  of  blotting  paper  as  a  pad, 
pour  on  this  a  small  quantity  of  the  ink  and  distribute  carefully;  see 
that  all  excess  has  been  absorbed  by  the  pad  before  using  the  stamp. 
Make  a  sufficient  number  of  impressions  at  one  time  to  suffice  for  all 
tests  and  leave  some  in  reserve.  Having  made  the  impresdons, 
arrange  them  in  groups  according  to  the  colour  and  kind  of  ink,  and 
rank  them  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

I.  Of  highest  rank. 

a.  Very  good,  but  not  of  the  best. 

3.  Good. 
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4.  Fair. 

S-  Poor. 

Having  exposed  the  impressions  to  the  various  reagents,  as  described 
hereinafter,  each  sample  is  again  rated  according  to  the  effect  of  the 
reagents,  as  follows: 

I.  Unaffected. 

3.  Slightly  affected. 

3.  Much  affected. 

4.  Almost  effaced. 

5.  Effaced. 

The  wet  reagents  used  are  pure  water,  water  with  the  addition  of 
10%  of  strong  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0.90),  pure  alcohol  (95%),  alcohol 
with  the  addition  of  10%  of  strong  ammonium  hydroxide,  a%  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  N/soo  bleaching  powder.  Expose  each  impres- 
sion in  a  small  Erlenmeyer  flask  to  about  50  c.c.  of  the  reagent  for 
34  hours,  noting  Its  appearance  at  the  end  of  15  minutes,  t  hour,  and 
34  hours.    Then  rinse  dry  and  rate. 

For  the  sunlight  test  expose  impressions  under  glass  for  10  days  to 
direct  sun,  rating  at  the  end  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  tenth  days.  The 
tests  with  reagents  are  considered  of  less  use  than  the  other  tests,  and 
are  not  always  applied. 

RUBBER-STAMP  INKS. 

1.  Prepaimtioo  and  Cue  of  Sample. — The  precautions  given  in 
regard  to  the  care  of  samples  of  inks  made  with  an  oil  base  should  be 
observed. 

2.  Cliange  of  Weight  on  Exposure  to  Air. — This  estimation 
should  be  conducted  in  the  manner  described  for  the  estimation  of 
volatile  matter  in  inks  made  with  an  oil  base.  Rubber-stamp  inks, 
however,  gain  or  lose  in  weight  according  to  the  constituents  used  In 
their  manufacture  and  according  to  atmospheric  coiidltlons.  A 
rubber-stamp  ink  should  not,  however,  tindei^  very  much  greater 
changes  in  weight  when  exposed  to  the  air  under  given  conditions  than 
diluted  glycerin  containing  75%  of  glycerin  and  35%  of  water  by 
volume. 

3.  Penetrating  Power. — This  test  should  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  described  for  inks  made  with  an  oH  base. 

4.  Sedimentation  Test. — This  test  should  be  conducted  as  de- 
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scribed  for  inks  made  with  an  oil  base,  with  the  exception  that  the 
portions  of  ink  should  be  diluted  with  water  instead  of  with  organic 
solvents. 

5.  Estimation  of  Lampblack  and  OtJier  Constituents. — ^A 
scheme  of  analysis  similar  to  that  described  for  inks  made  with  an  oil 
base  should  be  employed.  Some  experimoits  will  be  necessary  in 
most  cases  to  ascertun  the  proper  solvent  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  each 
sample  of  ink  to  be  examined.  Alcohol,  however,  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  satisfactory  for  rubber-stamp  inks.  This  test  is  difficult 
and  can  not  be  carried  out  without  a  slight  loss.  To  make  the  loss  as 
small  as  possible  use  a  very  thick  felt  of  asbestos  and  make  the  filtration 
continuous — never  allow  the  gooch  to  run  empty;  if  it  does  run  empty, 
it  is  generally  better  to  begin  all  over  again. 

6.  Resistance  to  Liglkt  and  Reagents. — ^The  remarks  made  in 
regard  to  the  investigarion  of  the  resistance  of  cancellations  made  with 
oil  inks  apply  in  general  to  cancelling  and  other  inks  for  use  with  rubber 
stamps. 

Materials  Used  for  the  Manufacture  of  Cancelling  and 
other  Stamping  Inks. 

I.  Volatility  and  Penetrating  Power. — The  methods  which  have 
been  described  above  will  be  found  useful  in  determining  the  suitability 
of  liquids  for  use  as  bases  or  constituents  of  bases  of  cancelling  and  other 
stamping  inks. 

a.  Sedimentation  Test. — A  modification  of  the  sedimentation  test 
described  may  be  employed  with  good  results  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertuning  the  suitability  of  lampblack  and  other  pigments  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  cancelling  and  other  stamping  inks.  The  results, 
of  course,  are  mainly  of  value  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  conditions  of  the  test  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
investigation  and  the  character  of  the  materials  to  be  compared.  The 
writer  has  obtained  good  results  in  the  comparison  of  lampblacks 
and  other  blacks  rich  in  uncombined  carbon  by  the  following  method, 
which  was  so  planned  that  the  results  might  be  applied  to  stamping 
inks  made  with  either  a  water-soluble  base  or  an  oil  base: 

Mixo.sgrm.  of  the  black  to  be  tested  in  a  mortar  with  dilute  glycerin 
(87.5  c.c.  of  glycerin  dOuted  with  water  to  i  litre).  Rinse  the  mixture 
into  a  100  c.c.  Nessler  cylinder  and  dilute  to  the  100  c.c  mark,  using  the 
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same  dilute  glycerin.  After  having  prepared  a  series  of  tubes,  .each 
containing  a  portion  of  one  of  the  blacks  to  be  tested,  dose  each  tube 
with  a  cork  and  shake  thoroughly  each  tube  successively,  peifonning 
the  operation  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  that  the  time  of  settling 
may  be  approximately  the  same  in  the  case  of  each  sample.  Allow 
the  cylinders  to  stand  at  rest  in  a  ^ace  free  from  jar,  and  record  from 
time  to  time  the  height  of  the  sediment  formed  by  the  deposition  of  the 
blacks.  When  submitted  to  this  test,  a  black  which  is  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  cancelling  or  stamping  ink  should  occupy  a  volume 
of  not  less  than  35  c.c.  when  the  sediment  has  stopped  settling. 

3.  Ash,  etc. — Blacks,  dyes,  and  other  substances  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cancelling  and  other  stamping  inks  should  be  carefully 
examined  to  insure  the  absence  of  considerable  percentages  of  substances 
which  are  not  essential  to  the  production  of  an  ink  of  good  quality.  It 
can  generally  be  assumed  that  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities 
of  any  substance  which  does  not  actually  contribute  to  the  desirable 
qualities  of  the  ink  will  detract  therefrom.  Black  pigments  rich  in 
carbon  of  high  sp.  gr.,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of  ash, 
are  highly  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of  stamping  inks.  OiJy  the 
concentrated  brands  of  coal  tar  dyes  should  be  used,  unless  the  sub* 
stances  with  which  the  less  concentrated  are  diluted  have  been  found 
to  actually  contribute  to  the  working  qualities  of  the  ink  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS. 

The  methods  of  testing  typewriter  ribbons  given  here  are  those  which 
have  been  used  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Departmrat  of  Agri- 
culture {BuUetin  109,  Revised). 

The  important  things  to  be  ascertained  in  a  typewriter  ribbon  are 
length,  width,  typefilling,  character  of  record  (and  of  copy  if  it  is  a 
copy  ribbon),  life  of  ribbon,  and  resistance  of  record  and  copy  to 
reagents  and  sunlight. 

Length  and  width  are  frequently  specified  and  these  should  be 
recorded,  but  the  rating  should  be  based  entirely  on  quality. 

Typefilling. — Take  a  sufficiently  long  section  of  the  ribbon  on  a 
suitable  typewriter  (for  wide  ribbon  use  a  Remington  No.  6  and  for 
a  narrow  ribbon  an  Underwood  No.  5).  Carefully  clean  the  small 
letter  e,  and  using  the  standard  paper  used  for  ink  testing  make 
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recoEds  of  the  small  letter  e,  striking  the  key  with  as  uniform  a  stroke 
as  possible.  Continue  writing  the  letter  e  until  the  loop  fills  so  as  to 
demand  cleaning  the  type,  or  until  8000  impressions  have  been  made. 
Ribbons  which  give  8000  dear  impressions  are  given  a  maximum 
rating  on  typefilling,  though  the  test  may  be  carried  as  much  further  as 
may  be  desired.' 

Character  of  record  may  be  determined  by  examining  the  sheets 
from  the  typefilling  test.  Note  colour,  clearness,  whether  the  ribbon 
appears  over-  or  under-inked,  and  the  tendency  to  smear.  If  the 
ribbon  is  a  copy  ribbon  make  a  press  copy  of  the  record  and  make  the 
same  observations  on  the  copy  and  copied  original  as  on  the  original 
record. 

Life  of  Ribbon. — For  this  test  the  special  machine  in  figure  8  is 
used.    The  machine  has  ten  type,  the  letters  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  both  capi- 


Fio.  6.— Uichitw  for  totinc  life  of  typewriters'  ribbons. 

tals  and  small  letters.  Each  type  is  mounted  on  the  end  of  a  plunger 
weighing  60  grm.  The  plunger  is  raised  by  a  cam  and  a  uniform  blow 
is  obtained  by  allowing  it  to  fall  freely  for  1.8  cm.  The  plungers 
fall  one  after  another  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  on  a  typewriting 
machine,  except  that  each  type  strikes  a  different  part  of  the  ribbon 
from  the  other  type;  but  the  successive  blows  from  the  same  type  fall 

la  order  to  avoid  thii  penoiul  equation,  taoct 
uctcd  11  machioe  toi  ■utooiBcicaUr  itrildiif  the 
Btandefd  tvpewiiter.  the  isocive  power  beuiff  a 
le  lyitem  of  gearins,  opeiatei  *  h>mm«r  wUch 
iroke.    When  the  carrikce  hu  proceeded  to  Ihe 
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on  tfae  same  spot  on  the  ribbon.  The  cams  are  operated  by  a.  geared 
mechanism  which  is  operated  from  an  dectric  motor  connected  to  the 
testing  machine  proper  by  a  belt.  V/htn  a  complete  line  has  been 
struck,  the  platen  roll  is  moved  forward  one  space  automatically. 
The  ribbon  is  clamped  firmly  at  one  end  and  the  other  end  passes  over 
a  bar  and  has  clamped  to  it  a  weight  of  45  grm.,  thus  insuring  a  uniform 
tension  on  all  ribbons  tested.  The  paper,  in  strips  14  cm.  wide  and 
41  cm.  long  (5  1/3  z  16  inches),  or  fed  from  along  roll  (as  shown  in  the  ■ 
figure),  works  under  the  ribbon  as  In  a  typewriter.  The  life  of  the 
ribbon  ia  measured  by  the  number  of  lines  of  writing  which  can  be 
made  before  one  or  more  holes  wear  in  the  ribbon,  or  before  one  or 
more  type  fail  to  make  a  clear  impression. 

Resistance  to  Sunlight  and  Reagents. — Cut  up  the  sheets  used  in 
determining  typefilling  and  character  of  record,  and  subject  original, 
copy,  and  copied  original  to  the  same  tests  as  to  resistance  to  sunlight 
and  reagents  that  are  used  on  writing  inks.  Expose  to  smilight  for  at 
least  14  days,  or  longer  if  possible. 

Rating. — Length  and  width  are  recorded,  but  are  not  included  in 
the  rating  which  is  based  on  quality  only,  the  ribbons  being  marked  on 
a  scale  of  100. 

TypefiUmg  is  given  a  maximum  rating  of  5  and  is  marked  as  follows: 

looo  or  fewer  clear  Impresuoos  of  the  unatl  letter  e  i 

1000  to  3000  clear  impreubni  of  the  amali  letter  e. 2 

3000  to  5000  dear  impreaiioni  of  the  small  letter  e 3 

5000  to  600a  clear  fmpressioiis  of  the  small  letter  e 4 

8000  or  more  clear  impresuons  of  the  unall  letter  e 5 

Character  of  record  U  given  »  majimuin  rating  of jo 

Life  of  ribbon  is  given  a  "»"""■"■  rating  of    . 


Resistance  to  reaKents  is  given  a  maTiTniun  ntiag  at 
Reastance  to  simUght  is  given  a :    "     ---^--   -< 


rating  of 4S 


CARBOIT  PAPERS. 

The  practical  testing  of  carbon  paper  consists  in  making  a  carbon 
copy,  using  a  good  quality  of  medium  weight  writing  paper,  such  as  is 
used  in  testing  typewriter  ribbons,  on  the  special  machine  used  for 
testing  the  life  of  ribbons.  The  record  is  examined  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ribbon  record  and  is  rated  as  follows: 

Character  of  record  is  ^ven  a  majrimum  rating  <A 35 

Reastance  to  reagenu  is  given  a  maximum  rating  of lo 

Renstance  to  sunUgbt  is  given  a  mazimvun  rating  of 45 

Total  majdmiim 100 

Vol.  v.— 44 
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No  test  need  generally  be  made  of  the  life  of  a  carbon  paper,  since 
when  struck  in  the  same  {dace  all  papers  are  very  soon  exhausted,  no 
practical  difference  in  this  respect  having  been  observed.  Of  course,  in 
actual  use  a  number  of  impressions  can  be  made  unce  the  type  sddom 
strike  in  the  same  |dace. 
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ABBOKFTiOM-ancTBA  of  colouriiig  mat- 

A]i»nn,906 

te".  43  S 

No.  t.  No.  6,  No.  10,  V,  VI,  CA, 

A<»d«,39 

CD,  GI,  U,  RF,  RG,  RX, 
PSC,  SDG.lc,  SX,  SX  effii^ 

atechu  Mrk,  47 

X,9i8 

Aoetene  Blue,  3*7,  »8 

Add  Aliauin  Blue  BB,  GR,  193 

WS,W,SA,990 

■ Black  P,S,  893 

Alixuin  Gieeu  B,  G,  saa 

S,SW,9i8 

Bine  6b,  974 

!^EL*Sw!  A,  DNW,  F,  R.  RR, 

Brown  0.  163, 166 

Brown  R,  163, 166    . 

cokwi^  Gripping  test  for,  5,8 

s.  ;.""«> 

Black,  SW,  9t8 

eosin,  394 

aduble  powder,  ABS,  930 

— °"^iar.% 

Bonieaux  B,  BD,  G,  GG,  aao 

Brown,  918 

Cardinal,  999 

Cannincaac 

u-z..>  - 

Cyanine  G,  R,  990 

Dark  Green,  399  <. 

SOF,  a^a 

Garnet  R,  399 

=^S^^'Z 

Green  B,  G,  346 

G.B,339 

Poiice»n,  159 

S,  990 

Indigo  Blue  S,  aao 

test,  484 

Maroon,  930 

^STssS 

Orange  A,  OR,  OG,  N,  AO,  AOP, 

Violet  6B,  4B  extra,  376 

318 

6B,  4BN,  as8 

7B^,'sInS,  6BNS,  7BS; 

G,  393 

PaateV,  G,  ais 

Red,  S,  990 

-wlphonic  add,  9oS 

Violet,  304 

fA 

forviSlM,9i8 

—'^ii/iMr'-" 

Yellow,  330 

AC,  9 18 

S,u8 

rS,r90 

Acme  jellow,  139 

BG,  R,  rjo,  143 

Aaid«»d,=,36o 

Green,  303 

Aoidlne  DkMuS^  358 

Alkali  Blue.  as».  '1° 

-0»^^3^3,3« 

D,953 

D,  6B,  XG,  970 

Red,  3B,  B,  BB,  18S 

mmmerdal,  953 

B.9B.3B,309 

Brown.  153 

yellow,  366 

Green,  970 

Adjectiye  dye.,  iiS 

Red,  178 

Alkali  teat,  4S4 

AlgMoWlU,  i7,  50 

\lolet  68,970 

Aiguobo.  so     ^ 

Yellow,  14a 
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Alkanet,  43  a,  636 

Alkannin,  43a 

Alkrlaled  RoBuiUuiei,  356 

Alpme  BhiE,  370 

Alsace  Greco,  J,  130 

Amaiantfa,  150 

Amethyst  Violet,  31S 

Ainino-*zobenzene-a«>-j3-napbtbol,  i6» 

Aminobenzcne,  105 

Amino  reaorcinol,  106 

a-aminonaphtholene,  305 

(('amino- (T'oaphlhol,  ao6 

)J-amino- a-uaphthol,  306 

■T-aminotoluene,  305 

^amino-diphcDjrbutiinc,  305 

p-uatno-pbeuol,  ao6 

Amihor  test,  639 

Aniline,  305 

Black,  319 

inpaUe,  314 

Blue,  350,  351 

spirit,  soluble,  384 

Blues,  sulphonsted,  351 

Greens,  359 

Orange,  363 

Pink,  3»3 

Red,  347,  378 

Violet,  334 

YeUow,  134,  360, '363 

Anilino  Indulinc,  317 
Anisidinc  Ponceau,  148 
Anisol  Red,  14S 
Anisoline,  399,  306 
Annatto,  430,  637 
Antimony  in  dye  ooknirs,  47S 
Anthracene  Blue  S,  lao 

WB,  WG,  WR,  aaa 

Brown  R,  G,  318 

Green,  303 

Red,  186 

\riolet,  304 

Yellow,  »ao 

BN,  158 

Aathradle  Black  B,  171 
Anthragallol,  an,  aiS 
Anthiapurpurin,  an,  ai8 
Apollo  Red,  150 
Archil,  637 

Red,  t6i 

substitute,  148 

G,  3VN,  eiwa,  tjo 

Arnica  Yellow,  i^ 
Arsenic  tests  for,  478 

in  commercial  magenta,  349 

Atlas  Oiange,  139 
Atlas  Red,  153 
Auramine  O,  333 
Aurantia,  133,  lag 


Auiin,  370 

group,  a6o 

Auronal  Black,  37S 
Aurotone,  370 
Austrian  bark,  48 
AzariD  S,  136 
Azindone  Blue  G,  R,  31S 
Azine  Blue,  337 

DyestufFs,  316 

Green  GB,  TO,  S,  338 

Scarlet  G,  338 

Azo  add  Yellow,  139 
Azabeazeat  Red,  161 
Aio-Black,  164,  173 
Azo  Black  Blue,  196 
Azo  Blue,  191 
Azo  Brown  O,  148 
Azocarmine  B,  G,  338 
Azo-colouring  mattcis,  133 
Azococdn  7B,  161,  163 
Azococcine  7B,  168 
Aio  Corinth,  196 

Azo-dyes,  Geneial  Analytical  Re- 
actions of,  303 
Azo-cosin,  150 
Azoflivine,  139,  143,  146 
Azo  f uchmn  B,  G,  154 
Azo-Oreen,  370 
Azolitmin,  439 
Azo  Mauve,  iQi 
Atonigiin,  17a 
Azo  Orange  R,  196 
Azo-oiBolBn,  178 
Afophor  Red,  903 
Azo-reds,  146 
AzoTubin  S,  130 
Azo  Turkey  Red,  136 
AzO'Violet,  184 
Aioiy  cokinnng  matteii,  13a 
Azo  Yellow,  139 
AzuUne,  370 
Azurine,  aji,  346 

Babool  Bahe,  48 

Babool  Pods,  ji 

Bile  Blue,  335 

Barwood,  637 

Ba^c  Colours;  Tannin  Test  for,  51:8 

Basic  Colours;  Transference  to  Wool, 

Basle  Blue  R,  BB,  S,  338 
Bavarian  Blue,  DBF,  355,  38a 
Bavarian  Blue,  DSF,  373 
Bavarian  Blue,  sjurit  soluble,  XL,  374 
Bengal  Blue,  337 
Bengaline,  337 
Benzald^^e  Green,  34) 
Bental  Green,  378 
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Benudine  dyeslufls,  176 

Benzo-uurin  G,  3G,  184 

Benzo  Black  Blue  G,  186 

Benzo  Black  Blue  5G,  iSS 

Beiua  Black  Blue  R,  194 

Beozo-Brown  B,  G,  166 

Benzoflavine,  363,  368 

Beiuo  gtBy,  180 

Benzo  IncUgo  blue,  186 

Benzo  Olive,  18S 

Benzo  Orange  R,  iSo 

Benzo  Pure  Blue,  1S8 

Benzopurputin  B,  194,  aoi 

Benzopuipurin  4B,  177,  193 

Benzopuipurin  6B,  19a 

Beazopuipurin  loB,  184 

Benzyl  violet,  258,  27a 

Berberine,  360 

Biebrich  Add  Blue  (Kallc),  171 

Biebiich  Scarlet,  161,  170 

Biebrich  Scariet  A,  169 

Bindschedler's  Green,  310 

Bismarck  Bionn,  163,  166 

BixtD,  430 

Black  and  Greys,  examination  of, 

Blackley  Bhte,  337 

Black  Test,  484 

Bleu  de  Nuit,  384 

Bleu  fluorescent,  343 

Bloom  on  leather,  4 

Blue-black  B,  173 

Blue  CokHUs;  examination  of  435 

Blue  Shades;  examination  of,  494 

Bordeaux  B.  153 

Bordeaux  BX,  168,  17a 

Boideaui,  C.  O.  V.,  178 

Bordeaux  Extra,  178 

Bordeaui  G,  170 

Bnulford  Blue,  373 

Brandy,  Rum,  etc.,  cokiius  in,  655 

Brazilwood,  637 

BrilUant  Alizarin  Blue,  G,  GR,  R, 

Brilliant  Alizarin  Blue,  G,  R,  358 
Brilliant  Alizarine  Blue,  316 
Brilliant  Azurin  5G,  184 
Brilliant  Black  B,  173 
Brilliant  Congo  G,  178 
Brilliant  Congo  R,  194 
Brilliant  Cotton  Blue,  aSo 
Brilliant  Croceb  M.  161,  163 
Brilliant  Crocein,  168 
Brilliant  Gladei  Blue,  aSa 
Brilliant  Gieen,  343 
BrilHanl  Hesuan  Purple,  19S 
Brilliant  Tnduline  (Kalle),  jaS 
Brilliant  Orange,  139 
Brilliant  Ponceau,  150 
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Brilliaol  Ponceau  4R,  15a 

Brilliant  Puipurin,  191 

Brilliant  Yellow,  laa,  laS,  198 

Brown  NP,  NPJ,  150 

Brown  Shades;  examinatioa  at,  496 

Buckthorn,  637 

Butter,  Ois  and  Fats;  cokiun  in,  663 

Butter  Yellow.  135 

Cacsou  de  Laval,  374 

CaSetannic  acid,  7,  a4 

Campanulin,  343 

Canwgie,  38 

Canaigre  extract,  48 

Canned  Vegetables;  colours  in,  650 


Newalls  Tests  for,  640 
Carbazol  Yellow,  180 
Cartion  Papers,  689 
Caiminanude,  4aa 
Carmine  Lake,  433 
C^armine  Red,  433 
Camunic  Add,  431 
Carmoisine,  15a 
Catthamin,  433 
Casan  Pink,  388,  306 
Calechin,  38 
Catechol,  51 
Catechu,  33,  413,  637 
Catechu  Brown,  t66 
Catechu-tannic  Add,  7,  37 
Catechu  wood;  culches  from,  45 
Catigene  Black  Brown  NB,  80 
Caligene  Red  Brown,  380 
Cattu  itatiano,  380 
Cajola,  37 

Cdestine  Blue  B,  346 
Cetaaine,  150 
Cheese,  coloura  in,  663 
Chestnut,  38 
Chestnut  oak,  47 
Chestnut-tannin,  7 
Chestnut  wood  (extract),  43 
Chicago  Orange,  138 
China  Blue,  35a,  334,  384 
Chloranune  Yellow,  373 
ChloianU  Violet,  356 
Chlorin,  130 
Chlorophcnine  G,  37  a 
Chlorophyll,  636 
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Cbiome  Violet,  a  $6 

Chrome  Violet  (Bajer>  373 

Chnmie  Violet  (Gdgy),  a6a,  aja 

Cbxome  Vellow  D,  158 

Chrotniog  of  hide  powder,  8a 

Chiomoue,  186 

Chromotn^  aB,  8B,  loB,  iR,  154 

Cbromotrope,  6B,  156 

Cbrytaaint  G,  177, 178 

ChiTmnine  R,  igo 

ChiTHUuUne,  360,  363,  368 

OuTsuobin,  ai7 

Clujrwuieii),  139 

CbirKoUn,  139 

Ch^BOdine,  134 

Ch^amdinR,  156 

ChiTKin,  139,  143 

Ch^oolin,  aga,  30a 

Chi7Ki|diuiic  Ajcid,  337 

ChiTsopbenin,  i^,  aoa 

Cinijiotuuiic  aad,  7 

Ciniuunon  Brown,  163 

Cilronia,  ia8 

Clayton  Fut  BUcki,  314 

Clayton  Fsat  Greys,  314 

Clayton  Wool  Btown,  173 

Clayton  Yellow,  143,  374 

Cl^oaotine  Giroflf,  338 

Clotb  Biown,  G,  R,  180 

Cloth  Oiaoge,  i8a 

Cloth  Red  B,  G,  3G,  168 

Cloth  Red  3B  extra,  17a 

Cocdn,  148 

Cocdniii,  148 

CocdninB,  148 

Cochineal,  150,  431,  636,  637 

Cochmeal  Saiiet  sR,  148 

Cochineal  Scarlet  4R,  150 

Coooa  and  Spices,  adoius  in,  659 

Ccoulem,  3^^303 

Cwuleln  S,  SW,  399,  30a 

Coffee;  coknin  Id,  658 

CcAouiiiig  matten;  diemical  aatuie  oi, 

>i6 
Colouiiog  matteis:  foidgn,  478 
Colouring  mattets;  relations  to  fibres, 

Compound  Shades;  lecognltba   of 

otxistituent  dyes  of,  510 
Confectiooctyi  colours  in,  657 
CoDgo  Brown  G,  R,  iSo 
Congo  Corinth  B,  193 
Congo  Corinth  G,  178 
Congo  G,  178 
Congo  Oiaiige  R,  19a 
Congo  P,  178 
Congo  Pure  Blue,  1S8 
CODgo  Red  4R,  194 


Congo  Red,  177, 178 

Congo  Violet,  178 

Congo  Yellow,  178 

Copper,  478 

Coralline  Auiin  R,  374 

CoiaUine  Red,  a6a 

Conlline  Yellow,  a6a 

CorefiiB,  346 

Corelne,  RR,  AB,  AR,  346 

Coiioflavines,  365 

Corioflavine  G,  R,  RR,  368 

Corioflavine  GO  (Giieshdm  Elektron), 
368 

Cork  bark,  45 

Cotton  Bine,  353,  354,  384 

Cotton  Bordeaux,  189 

Cotton  Onnge  G,  158 

Cotton  Red,  193 

Cotton  Rbodine  BS,  303 

Cotton  Scarlet,  168,  aoo 

Cotton  Yellow  G,  aoo 

Cotton  Yellow  R,  14a 

Coulter's  Blue,  337 

Ciampton  and  Simons,  Test  for  Car- 
amel, 639 

Cioce&i  B,  161,  161,  168 

Cronin  3B,  168 

Croceln,  3BX,  153 

Crocdn  Orange,  139,  143 

Ciocem  Scarlet  3B,  160,  168 

Cioceln  Scarlet  3B,  C,  »6a 

Croceln  Scarlet  7B,  160 

Crumpoall  YeUow,  158 

Crystal  Ponceau  6R,  148 

Ciyila!  Violet,  334,  357,  374 

Crysiai  Violet  sBO,  O,  357,  374 

Ciythro^  B,  306 

Curcumdn,  13S 

Curcumin,  133,  414 

Cutch,  33,  43,  413 

Cuich  (Pegu),  43 
Cudbear,  436,  438,  637 
Cyanine,  3S9,  366 
Cyanine  6,  374 
Cyanol  Extra,  374 
Cyanoain,  397, 303 
Cjrclamin,  303 
Cypreai  sumac,  48 
Cyiogene  Brown,  380 

Dahlia,  356,  378 
Daphnin,  396 
Dark  green,  130 
Debit,  49 

Deep  Blue  extra  R,  345 
Delphlne  Blue,  346, 35a 
DeltapuipniiD  5B,  194 
Deltapuipurin  7B,  19a 
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Dextrin,  477 
Diamiiie  Black  B,  184 
Diamine  Black  R,  iSo 
Diamine  Blue  B,  BB,  182 
Diamine  Blue  BX,  3B,  194 
Diamine  Blue  3R,  i&t 
Diamine  Blue  Black  E,  184 
Dianune  Bronze  G,  18} 
Diamine  Brown  V,  183 
Diamine  Catecbin,  188 
Diamine  Fait  Red,  iSa 
Diamine  Gold,  17a 
Diamine  Green  B,  iSi 
Diamine  Pure  Blue,  188 
Diamine  Red  3B  191 
Diamine  Red  jB,  192 
Diamine  Red  NO,  i8a 
Diamine  Scarlet  B,  178 
Diamine  Sky  Blue,  184 
Diamine  ^olet  N,  183 
Diamine  Yellow  W,  190 

oo-beoxene,  s 

triphenrbnethane  Dyestufis, 

Diamond  Bkck,  171 
Diamond  Flavin  G,  156 
Diamond  Green,  378 
IMamond  Gieen  G,  343 
XHtunond  Yellow  G  154,  158 
Diamond  Yellow  R,  154 
DianU  Black,  18S 
Dianiaidine  Blue,  iSS  , 

Diaool  Red  aB,  196 
Dianthin  B,  396 
Diantbin  G,  304 

^Diazobenzene-autphonic  Add,  134 
Dibromo-dimtTo-Suorescein,  396 
Dinllic  add,  7 
tn-DUiydroiy-azobenzene,  13s 
Dimetbyl-amino-azo-beniene,  135 
Dimelbylaniline  Orange,  138 
Diraetbyl-^iamino-benzene,  306 
Dimetbylphenosafranine,  334 
Dinitio-a-napbthol,  135 
DiniiTo-a-napbthol-sulpbonic  add,  137 
DinitTosorexircinol,  131 
Dkudn,  130.  131 
Dipbenylamice,  305 
Diphenylamine  Blue,  350 
Diphenylamine  Blue  Bjritit  soluble,  974 
Diphenylamine  Orange,  138 
Diphenylamine  Yellow,  141,  145 
Diphenyl  Catecbin  G,  174 
Diphenyl  Cbiywin  RR,  174 
Diphenyl  Fast  Brown  G,  174 
Diphenylmetliane,  331 
Diphenyl  Orange  RR,  139 
Direct  Blue  B,  1S6 
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Direct  Blue  R,  194 

Direct  Brown  J,  168 

Direct  Grey,  3r4 

Direct  Grey  B,  194 

Direct  Grey  R,  r8o 

Direct  Red,  190 

Direct  Red  B,  178 

Direct  Violet,  t$6 

Direct  Yellow,  rgo 

Direct  Yellow  G,  133 

Divi-divi,  3S,  43,  30 

Doebner's  Violet,  339 

Double  Brilliant  Scarlet  G,  3R,  153 

Double  Green,  359 

Double  Scarlet,  i6r,  170 

Double  Scartet  Extra  5,  153 

Dreaper  Volumetric  Copper  method  of 


Dyed  Fibre*;   Chemical  Ezamioation 

of,  48s 
Dyad    fibres;    Physical,    Examination 

of,  4S3 
Dyed  Fibres;  Tables  d  Reactions  d. 

Dyes  and  Colouring  Matters;  Classi- 
fication of,  119 

Djestu^  on  Animal  Fibres  Identi- 
fication c€,  489 

ECLIPSK  RxD,  193,  360 

Eclipse  Yellow  (Geigy),  376 

Eosbi  A,  yellowish,  G  eiRia,  GCF,  3J 

4T,  BN  nfiodn,  301 
Eodn  B,  BW,  BW,  BHB,  J,  396 
Eosin  BB,  997 

Eodn  B  extra,  C,  soluble,  395 
Eosin  toB,  397,  306 
Eosin  Bloe-Sbade,  396 
Eosin  bluish,  304 
Eosin  J,  3** 
Ecmn  S,  397 
Eosin  Scariet,  S96 
Eosin  Scarlet  B,  196,  303 
Ellagic  add,  6,  33 
ElU^tannic  Add,  7,  33 
Emnald  Green,  343,  274 
Erica,  374 
Etiocyamue  A,  374 
Erioglaudne,  343 
Erioglaucine  A,  374 
Erytniin  Uethyl  Eosin,  304 

EiythnMin,  996 
Erytbrovn  B,  396,  397, 304 
Eiythniain  D,  396,  304 
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Eivthrosin  G,  296,  304 

EUiyl  Blue,  151 

Elbyl-eouQ,  197 

Ethyl  Eosin  Rose  JB,  304 

Eth/1  Green,  241,  974 

Ethyl  Purple  6B,  176 

Ethyl  Viofcl,  276 

Eurnodinea,  310 

European  offidal    metbcxl    <^    testing 

tannin  mateiiati,  71 
Extract;  deleiiuination  of  colour  in,  95 
ExtractioQ    of    the    colour   fiom    ary 

material,  644 

Fast  Acid  Blue  R,  30S 

Fast  Add  Pooceui,  156 

Fast  Add  Scarlet  156 

Fast  Add  Violet  B,  AzR,  308 

Fas!  Add  Violet  loB,  976 

Fast  Azo^ranat,  174 

Fait  Blade,  346 

Fast  Block  B,  929,  3S0 

Fast  Black  BS,  222 

Fast  Blue,  953,  970 

Fast  Blue  B,  R,  RR,  greenish,  397 

Fast  Blue  2B,  for  Cotton,  343 

Fast  Blue-black,  346 

Fwt  Blue  R,  337,  330 

Fait  Brown,  163,  166 

Fast  Brown  (Bayer),  163,  166 

Fast  Brown  3B,  152 

Fast  Brown  G,  163,  166 

Fast  Brown  G  (Tillmans),  163 

Fast  Brown  (Meister),  163 

Fast  Brown  N,  148,  159 

Fast  Cotton  Blue  B,  349 

Fast  Green,  17S 

Fast  Green  Kttra  (bluish),  276 

Fait  Green  G,  34S 

Fast  Green  I,  249 

Fast  Green  M,  346 

Fast  Green  S,  274 

Fast  Mannc  Blue  BM,  G,  GM,  RM, 

348 
Fast  Marine  Blue  GM,  341,  348 
Fait  Mvrtle  Green,  130 
Fast  Neutral  Violet  B,  330 
Fast  New  Blue  for  Cotton,  336 
Fast  Ponceau,  174 
Fast  Ponceau  B,  sB,  170 
Fast  Red,  159 
Fast  Red  A,  C,  D,  150 
Fast  Red  B,  152,  156 
Fast  Red  BT,  E,  159 
Fast  Scarlet,  161,  162,  170 
Fast  Violet  B,  R,  172 
Fast  Wool  green  (Kalle),  276 
Fast  Yellow.  138.  144 


Fast  Yellow  G,  N,  extra,  138 

Fast  Yellow  R,  138,  141,  144 

Fem-tannin,  7 

Ferric  Chloride  test  for  tannins,  $ 

Fine  Blue,  251 

Flavaniltnc,  359 

Flavaniline  5,  360,  366 

Flaveosin,  362 

Flaveosine,  364,  368 

Flavin,  419 

Flavinduline,  330 

Flavone,  986 

Flavophenin,  177,  178 

Flavopurpurin,  213,  918 

flesh  Foods,  649 

Flttoran  Dyes,  386 

Fluorescein,  990,  304 

Fluorescence  of  colouring  matters,  43S 

Fluorescent  Blue,  343,  346 

Fluorescent  Resoidn  Blue,  343 

Foods;  oolouring  nutter  in,  623 

Formyl  Violet  5  4B,  258,  276 

Fruit   colors   with   amyl   alcofaol,   etc.; 

extraction  of,  633 
Fuchsia,  334 
Fuchsine,  247,  17S 
Fuchsine  S,  268 
Fullii^  Test,  484 
Fustic,  409 
Fustic  extract,  637 


GallaniUc  Violet  BS,  348 
GaUaane  A,  348 
Gallein,  304 
Gallic  add,  51 
Gallocyanine  344,  345,  348 
Galloflavin,  aiS 
Gallotannic  add,  7,  16,  43 
Galloiannic  add,   Peluze   method   for 

preparation  d,  2 
Gallotannic  add  (pure),  5t 
Galls.  3S 
Galls;  Aleppo,  49 
Gambene,  45 
Gambler,  46,  41a 
Gambler  (cuIm),  43 
Gambin  B,  130 
Gambin  R,  130,  r3i 
Gambin  Y.  130,  131 
Gamboge,  41:0 
GarouiUe,  45 
Gentian  Bhie  6B,  151,  284 
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Gok)  Yellow,  IJ9 

Glader  Blue,  276 

Gladn  Blue,  1S6 

Glydn  Cormtfa,  186 

Gl]rdn  Red,  1S6 

Gieea;  A.  G.,  Tabln,  460,  S49 

Gtccq;  a.  G.;  vegetable  dye*  on  fibres, 

of.  453 
Green  Powder,  asg 
Gieen  Shades;  examination  of,  495 
Guernsey  Blue,  337 
Guinea  Green  BV,  176 
Guinea  Violet  4B,  168 


Heligoland  ,    ,  , 

Heliotrope,  184 

Heliotrope  B,  aB,  330 

Heliotrope  iB,  186 

Helvetia  Blue,  aSo 

Helvetia  Green,  241,  376 

Hemlock  bark,  46 

Hemlock  (exlraa),  43 

Hemlock-tannin,  7 

Hessian  Blue,  aci,  284 

Hesdan  Brown  BB,  180 

Hessian  Brown  MM,  194 

Hesxian  Puiple  B,  D,  N,  198 

Hessian  Violet,  ta8 

HtasUa  YeUow,  198 

Hide  Powder,  trhioming  of,  81 

Hide  Powderi  detenuination  of  acidity 

in.  Si 
Hide   Powder;    Sdunitz-Dumont    sub- 

slilute  tor,  86 
HSchst  New  Blue,  176 
Hoffman  Violet,  17S 
Hungarian  larch  (extract),  43 
Hjdiogen  peroxide  test,  4S4 
H)^irosulphite  A,  B,  490 
Hydroxyketones,  ao6 

IiuEDiAL  Black  Group.  377 
Inunedial  Black  V,  N,  377 
Immedial  Blue,  377 
Immedial  Blue  C,  378 
Immedial  Bordeaux,  38a 
Immedial  Indone,  378 
Inunedial  Maroon  B,  38a 
Immedial  Orange,  376 
Immedial  Puie  Blue  375,  378 
Immedial  Yellow,  375 
Immedial  YeUow  D  (Cassella),  376 
Immedial  Yellow  Group,  376 
Impoial  Red,  193,  396 
Imperial  Scarlet,  170 


a« 


Imperial  YeUow,  139 
Indalizarin  Green,  350 
Indaliiaiin  R,  J,  350  < 
Indalicarine  green,  353 
Indalizarine  R,  J,  354 


iDdamine  GG,  J,  JO,  N,  NB.  N 

R,  3H.  3R,  6R,  330 
Indamines,  310 
Indazine  M,  333 
Indiaii  Yellow,  139 
Indigen  D,  F,  337 
Indigo,  3S4 
Indigo  analysis,  titanous  chic 

mctliod,  400 
Indigo  Brown,  389 
Indigo  containing  yellow    coIo 

matter;  analysis  of  39S 
Indigo,  eitraction  by  solvents,  393 
Indigo  on  the  fibre;  estimation  m,  403 
Indigo ;  oxidization  process  for,  393 
Indigo  Red,  388 
Indigo;  reduction;  tetts  of,  399 
Indigo  rich  in  indirubin;   analysis    of, 

Indigo  substitute,  337 


Indigocin  disulpnonic  add,  388 
Indigotin  ndpnonic  add,  387 
Iadind>in,  38B 


Indochromogen  S,  314,  316,  358 
IndoInBlueR,  156 
Indoine  Blue  R,  333 
Indophenin  extra,  337 


Indophenol  N,  311 

Indophenol  white,  31 1 

Izidopheool  white  (Leuco  indophencd), 

3M 
Induline,  333 
Induline  3B,  6B,  337 
InduUne  Black  (Kalle),  331 
Induline  Scaiiet,  332 
Indulines;  Sulphonatcd,  337 
Ingiain  Colours,  1 18,  103 
Inks,  669 
Inks;  cancelling,  having   an  oil   base, 

679 
Inks;  coloured,  670 
Ink;  invisible,  670 
Ink  marks;   chemical   examination  of, 

675 
Ink;  Printing,  670 
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Inks;  Rubber  St»mp,  6B5 
Ink;  Standard,  673 
Inks;  Writing,  669 
lodeoain,  390 
lodeonn  B,  996,  304 
lodeonn  G,  304 
Iodine  Greco,  259,  378 
Iodine  Violet,  378 
Iris  Blue,  346 
Iris  Violet,  318 
Irissmine  G,  304 


Janus  Red,  174 
Uune  adde,  138 
Jet  Black  G.,  165 
Jet  Black  R,  165,  173 
Jonesi  J.  R.,  Tables,  489 

KAltALA,637 

Ketone  Blue  4BN,  378 
Kino,  34 
Kinoin,  30 
Kinotannic  add,  7 
Ophaut  bark,  48 

Knedit,  E,  Use  of  Stannous  Chloride, 
478 


icl.  47 

Laocainic  add,  435 

Lac-ifye,  431,  414 

lAcmoid,  344 

LacTuline  Blue,  3  38 

Lakes;  enmioattan  <J,  538 

Lancaster  Yellow,  140,  143 

Larch  bark,  46 

Larch  extract,  46 

Larch;  Hungarian  (extract),  43 

Lanth's  Violet,  35a 

Leatlier  analvsis,  105 

Leather,  analyses  of,  1 13 

Leather  Brown,  163,  174,  363 

Leather,  free  add  in,  109 

Leather;  physical  tests  on,  109 

Leather  Yellow,  363 

Light  Green,  959,  aSo 

light  Green  S,  343 

Light  Green  SF  (Bluish),  343,  378 

Light  Green  SF  (yellowish),  343,  378 

Ught  test,  483 

lingue-tanniti,  7 

Litmus,  439 

Logwood,  403,  637 

Logwood  on  Ae  fibre;  detection  of,  407 


London  Blue,  353 

Loomia'  extraction  with  solvents,  643 

Lupulotaimic  acid,  7,  37 


Magdala  Red,  33s 
Magenta,  346 
Magenta  S,  349 


MiXdnte 


Bn>WD,  iiSj,  166 

Mandiester  Brown,  EE,  170 

MiDdariD,  143 

Mandarin  G,  139 

Mangro¥e,39 

Mangtove  ^k  extract,  47 

Marine.  Blue,  353 

Martiui  Yellow,  136 

Mate-tanuin,  7 

Mauve,  3J4 

Mauve  MauTdne,  333 


MAoag  Yellow  R,  196 
MendoUa's  Blue,  341, 348 
Metamine  Blue  B,  34s,  348 
Metanil  Yellow,  738,  14T 
Metapheaylene  Blue  B,  33a 
Methods  ^  Estimatiiig  Tannins,  85 
Methylolkali  Blue,  370 
Methylaniline  Green,  359 
Methylaniliite  Violet,  356 
Uetbrl  Blue,  3 


Methyl  Bhie  wat^  soluble,  3 , 
Methyldiphenylamine  Blue,  380 
Methyl-eosin,  396,  397 
Methyl  Green,  359,  380 
Methyl  Orange,  138,  141, 144 
Methyl  PhlonD,  303 
Methyl  Violet  B,  sB,  V3,  356,  380 
Methyl  Violet  6B,  38a 
Methyl  Violet  6B,  7B,  173 
Methylene  Blue,  jtS,  3^ 
Methylene  Blue  B,  356 
Methylene  Green,  356,  3  58 
Methylene  Grey,  314 
Methylene  ^^olet,  RRA,  3RA,  334 
Mikado  Browns,  133 
Mikado  Golden  Yellows,  134 
Mikado  Oranges,  133 
Milk;  coloon  u,  659 
Milling  Bine,  334 
idling  Orange,  r74 
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Milling  Yellow,  140,  143,  158 
Ujmosa,  39,  37 J 
Mimosa  burk,  43 
MimoM  or  W*tte  barks,  4S 
SAxed  OilouTS,  645 
Miztiues  ci  dyes,  497 
Urain,  409 

Morintannic  add,  7,  409 
"-— ■-  343 


Nankw,  363 
Naphthalene  Red,  33a 
N^phthazaiin  S,  aiS 
Naphdutxtne  Bloe,  334 
Napbthine  Brown  a,  3,  156 
Naphthionk  Red,  148 
Naphtbol-aao-baiMne,  B,  136 
Naphtbol-aio-napbtbiie&e  a,  136 
Naphtbol  Black,  164 
Naphtbol  Black  3B,  4R,  165 
Naphtbol  Black  SB,  165,  17a 
Naphtbol  Blue,  jii 
Naphtbol  Blue  B,  343 
Naphthol  Blue  Black,  173 
Nabptbol  Green  B,  130,  131 
Naphthol  Orange,  139 
Naphthol  Yellow  139,    115,138 
Naphthol  Yellow  a,  B,  143 
Naphthol  YcUow  S,  133. 
Naphtbylaniine;  a,  305 
Naphthylamine  Black  O,  165,  173 
Naphthylamine  Brown,  148 
Naphthyl  Blue,  115 
Napbthyl  Blue  A,  1S8 
Naphthyl  Red,  334 
Naphthyl  Violet,  335,  334 
Napbthylene  Red,  170 
Narcdn,  140,  143 
Natural    tatuins;  claasiEcalion    and 

coostitution  of,  3 
Navy  Blue  B,  373 
Neutral  Blue,  334 
Neutral  Red,  331 
Neutral  Violet,  330,  334 
Neutral  Wool  Blue  R  (Ealle),  iSo 
New  Blue,  34r 
New  Blue  B,  G,  343,  348 
New  Blue  R,  348 
NewCoccm,  150 
New  Fast  Gi«en  3B,  343,  3S4 
New  Fuchiine,  378 
New  Green,  378 
New  Grey,  314 
New  Magenta,  378 
Nmr  Methylene  Blue  GG,  GS,  350 
New  Methylme  Blue  N,  356 


New  Methylene  Grey,  314 

New  Patent  Blue  B  and  4B,  aSi 

New  Pink,  304 

New  Red,  1S6 

New  Red  L,  170 

New  Solid  Great  BE,  943 

New  Victoria  Blue  A,  980 

New  A^doria  Blue  R,  384 

New  Victoria  Green,  343,  374,  378 

New  Yellow,  138 

New  Yellow  L,  138 

Nicbobon's  Blue,  353,  370 

Ni^t  Blue,  355,  380 

Night  Blue  B,  380 

Nigbt  Gieen,  3(9,  97S 

Nl^  Gieeu  3B,  380 

Nigramine,  336 

Nignuillne,  313 

fngrinne,  314 

Nigrosine,  (oluble  in  water  (Ealle), 

33* 
Nile  Blue  A,  343,  350 
Nile  Blue  aB,  350 
Nitrazol,  303 
Netroalizarin  B,  309 
NitTD-compoundB,  rao 
NitTD-dipbenylanunea,  raS 
Nltionaphthola,  13; 
Nitronaphthot-sulphonic  adds,  137 
Nitroumine  Red,  laa,  734 
Nitroaonaphthol,  130 
a-Nitroao-^naf^thol,  131 
^Nitroso-a-napbthol,  r3i 
Non-tans;  value  o(,  83 
Nopalin,  396 

Oak-bask,  43 
Oak;  Blade,  53 
Oak;  Chestnut,  53 
Oak;  English,  49,  51 
Oak;  Green,  45 
Oak;  Indian,  53 
Oak;  Pin,  53 
Oak;  Scarlet,  53 
Oak;  Spanish,  53 
Oak;  Swamp  White,  53 
Oak;  White,  53 
Oak;  Willow,  53 
Oakwood,  50 
Opal  Bltie,  351,  353,  374 
Orange  1, 143 
Orange  II,  139,  14a,  146 
Orange  No.  3,  140,  143 
Orange  IV,  r38 
Orange  extra,  r39 


Orange  G,  139,  r43 
Orange  GG,  GR,  139 
Orange  GS,  M,  MN,  138 
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Orange  N,  141 
Orange  W,  138 
Orange  Red  1, 151 
Orange  YeUow,  139 
Orcan,  417 

OrcelUn  Deep  Red,  151 
Ordn,  436 
Ordnol,  416 
OrchU,  4a6 

Orchil,  nuiiufacture  of,  417 
Orchil  Red  A,  170 
Oiiol  Yellow,  140,  143 
OneiUin  BB,  170 
Orseillin  sB,  161,  163 
Oxamine  Blue  3R,  196 
Oxamine  Violet,  186 
Oxazines,  340 
On«nies,  343 
Oxjphenine,  373 
OxyfAeiiiiie  Gold,  373 

Paofic  Blue,  aSi 

Palaline,  150 

Palatine  Red,  151 

Palmetto,  39 

Paod  PS,  ^48 

Parafudum,  a8a 

Pan  Magenta,  181 

PaiwnenoKilueiie,  305 

Para-mtraniline  Red,  154 

Parapbenylene  Blue  R,  336 

PaiBphenylene  Violet,  336 

Paiarosaniline,  334 

Para-roianiline  Blue,  350 

ParanMoIic  Acid,  333,  270 

Parasulphurin  S,  17S 

Paris  Green,  359,  a8o 

Paria  \^oIet,  356 

Paris  Violet  6B,  373 

Parker  Method  of  Fractionation  of 

tannins,  3 
Panne  R,  344 
Parme  R  fPaste),  350 
Patent  Blue,  343 
Patent  Blue  A,  sSi 
Patent  Blue  V,  343 

Patent  Blue  V,  N,  ezira,  superfine,  363 
Patent  Phosphine,  363 
Pelican  Blue,  317 
Peknue  Method  for  prep,  (rf  gallo- 

Peonine,  163,  374 
Perkin's  purple,  334 
Pereian  berry,  637 
Persian  Vellon,  140,  143 
Persulphate,  49  r 
Persulphate  solution,  5r7 
Phenaane  derivatives,  380 


Pbenetol  Red,  148 

Phenocyaniite,  330 

PheMK^anine  TC,  TY,  VS,  352 

Pbenoflavin,  156 

Pbendphthaleui,  364,  983 

Pbotoufranine,  338 

Phenjlamine,  ao$ 

Phenjl-anilino-mauveiiie,  337 

Phenylene  Brown,  163,  166 

^Pheny!ene-<Iiatnene,  306 

Philadelphia  Yelkw  G,  363 

Phlobai^enes,  g,  10 

Phlobalhenei,  83 

PhlobatlieDeti,  vitlue  of,  83 

Phtorogludool,  13,  ji 

PbloziD,  397,  304,  306 

Phlozin  P,  3C4 

Fhlonn  T  A,  397,  306 

Phoephine,  368 

Pbosphine,  II,  N,  P,  3O3 

Phihaleins,  39S 

Physical  tests  on  leather,  109 

Picric  acid,  133,  133 

Picric  add,  estimation  of,  1 33 

Pigment  brown,  136 

Ptxrrier's  Orange  III,  138 

Poke  Berry,  637 

Polyazo-dyestuffs,  176 

Polychromin  B,  19S 

Pomegrante  rind,  50 

Pom^rsnte-tanoin,  7 

Pomona  Green,  159,  178 

Ponceau  fi,  170 

Ponceau  G,  150 

Ponceau  3G,  148 

Ponceau  4GB,  139 

Ponceau  R,  1J9 

Ponceau  3R,  r48 

Ponceau  3R,  148,  150,  161 

Ponceau  6R,  153 

Ponceau  5PR,  168 

Ponceau  3RB,  170 

Ponceau  4RB,  160,  t68 

Ponceau  6RB,  f6a,  170 

Ponceau  RT,  150 

Ponceau  S  extra,  161,  163,  r7o 

Ponceau  SS  extra,  i6r,  163,  168 

Potassium  d  i  n  i  t  ro-a-naphthol-auli^o 

nate.  137 
Prescott,  comparative  table  (d  tuuuns,  5 
Primerose  i  I'alcohol,  DH,  304 
Primula,  378 
Primuline,  37  r 
Printing  Blue,  337,  338 
Printing  Blue  H,  R,  B,  337 
Piocatechuic  add.  51 
Procter's  tnodiScation  of  Lowenthal's 

method,  61 
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PiDcter,  test  for  Unniiis,  40 

Pruiin  bast,  46 

Pnme,  345 

Pmne  Pure,  344,  350 

Piynwine  G,  306 

Purpurin,  ai8 

PyiamkM  Brcnm,  196 

I^ranuae  Orange,  18S 

PrnzdoDc  colouring  matlen,  133 

PyrogaUoI,  51 

IVogene  Black,  377 

Pyrogens  Blue,  378 

Pyrogene  Blue  RR,  378 

Pyrc^ene  Brown  D,  380 

Pytogene  Dark  Green  B,  380 

Pyrogene  Green  (B,  FB,  FF,  aO,  3G), 

380 
Pyiogene  Indigo,  378 
Pyrcgene  Olive  N,  376 
Pyrogene  Yellow  M,  376 
PyroDC,  a86 

Fyronin  B,  306 
E^nine  G,  98S 
Pyrosin  B,  196,  304 
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QUKBKACHITAHHIC  add,  7 

Quebracho,  38,  47 

Quercetin,  413 

Quetdlaiuuc  add,  7,  34 

Querdtron,  413,  637 

Queidtnui  bark,  46, 413 

Quiooline,  35S 

Quinoline  Blue,  359 

Quinolioe  Red,  366 

Quinoline  YeUow,  360 

Quinidine  YeUow  S  (water  »oluble),  366 

Quinoline  YeUow,  apirit  soluble,  366 

Quiooline  Yellow,  water  soluble,  360 

Quinophthalone,  366 

Ratanhia-tannin,  7 

Recognition  of  uuuun  mateiUl,  quali- 
tative, 40 

Red  colouring  materials,  examination 
of,  448 

Red  Coralline,  374 

Red  dved  fibres;  examination  of,  486 

Red  shade;  examinalion  of,  493 

Red  Violet  5R  extra,  378 

Red  Vtolel  4RS,  5RS,  3jS,  383 

Reduced  indigo,  387 

Redwoods,  431 

R^na  Purple,  383 

Resordn  Ydbw,  139 
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Resordn  Blue,  344,  346 

Resoidn  Brown,  163,  166 

Resordn  Green,  130 

Resordn  Yellow,  143 

Reaotcinol-azo-beniene,  135 

Resorufin,  343 

Rheoninc,  368,  370 

Rhodamine  B,  3B,  G,  G  extra,  6G,  11 

CM,  O,  S,  306 
Rhodamine  S,  301,  306 
Rhodine  3G,  12GF,  306 
Rhodine  3G,  304 
Rboduline  Red  G,  B,  336 
RhoduUne  Violet,  336 
Ribbons,  typewriter,  687 
Roccelline,  150 
Rock  Scariet  YS,  zoo 
Rosamine,  308 
Rosanilines,  sJkylatedy  356 
Rosaniline  Blue,  151 
Rosasn,  33S 
Rosazudn  B,  193 
Rosazurin  G,  190 
Rose  JB,  397 
Rose  Bengale,  397,  308 
Rose  Bengale,  B,  3B,  308 
Rose  de  Benzoyl,  156 
Rosindoae,  340 
Rosinduline  3B,  338 
Roeinduline  G,  3G,  336 
Rosolan  B,  R,  OT,  336 
Rosolic  add,  a8a 
Rotolic  add  group,  360 
Rota,  A.  G.,  analysis  of  dyesiuffs,  464 
Rouge  M,  186 
Roiamin,  154 
Rubbing  test,  484 
Rubian,  430 
Rubidine,  150 
Rubine  S,  349,  168 
Rufigallol,  331 
Rubramine,  336 
Russian  Green,  130 

Saftlowxk,  433 
SaSii>n,  418 
Safraniline,  306 
Safranines,  331 
Sofimnine,  336 

Safraniae  AG,  AGT,  cone,  FF  extra, 
GOO,  extra  G,  OOF,  S    T, 

Safruine  B,  MN,  RAE  (Kalle),  338 
Safranine,  extra  G,  T,  333 
Safronn,  396,  308 
Saint  Denis  Red,  198 
Sali  tannic  add,  7 
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Salmon  Red,  aoo 
Salt,  omimaii,  in  dyestufii,  476 
Sail  drestuSi,  bleeding  tot  for,  518 
Saabuln,  43a 


Scariet  aG,  GT,  R,  iR,  148 

Scarlet  I,  JJ,  V,  BB,  396 

Scariet  R,  14S,  150 

Scariet  6R,  15a 

Scariet  S  B,  163 

Schemes  for  identiScation  of  colours,  648 

Scbmiti-Dumont    sutatitute    for    hide 

powder,  86 
Seeker,  Albert  F.,  colouring  matter  in 

foods,  633 

Setoglauc2n&  984 

Seftb  te»t  for  tannlna,  9 

Siflc,  dye»  on,  513  to  515 

Silver  tree  extract,  47 

Slodine  BS,  RS,  337 

Smaiagdgieen,  343 

Sodium  acMate,  4gr 

Solid  green,  130 

SoUd  Green  J,  JTO,  343 

Solid  VUAtt,  348 

Soluble  Blue,  359,  9S4 

Soluble  Blue  SB,  idB,  iSo 

SolubleBlue,  6B,  337 

Sduble  Blue  XG,  370,  384 

Soluble  Primrose,  39a 

Soluble  Reeina  Violet,  384 

Soudan  I,  Q,  136 

Soudan  lU,  163, 166 

Soudan  blown,  136 

Spanish  saAoa,  637 

Spiller,  T,  identificttion  of  dyestuSi,  47 1 

Spirit  Blue,  351,  284 

Spirit  Eosin,  397,  304 

Spirit  iuduline  (Ealle),  338 

Spirit  nifpvdne  (EUUe),  338 

Sjririt  PrunroM,  397 

Spirit  Violet,  384 

Spirit  YeQow,  134 

Spirit  Yellow  R,  136 

Stanhouse-Proctor  clasaificatioo  of  tan- 

Stannoui  cliloride,  add,  517 
Starch,  478 

Stiasny  test  for  tannins,  8 
Sdlbene  Red,  iq6 
Stoving  test,  4B4 . 


Sugar-content    of 


Sulphamine  Biown  A,  B,  156 

Sulptuuul  Yellow,  178 

Sulphide  coknin,  lead  acetate,  test  for, 

5t8 
Sulpboiwted  aa»<ompounds,  136 
Sulphone  Azurin,  183 
Sulphur  Black  T  extra,  377 
Sulphur  dyes,  370.374 
Sumac  37,  49,  637 
Sumac,  adulteration  of,  100 
Sumac-tannin,  7 
Sun  jellow,  133 

Talwaam  extract,  48 

Tan  liquors,  addity  of,  97 

Tan  liquors,  examination,  96 

Tannin,  «n>nnil   j 

Tarmin  from  ■nimal  sources,  37 

Tatmin  assay,  Dreaper  voliunetric  cop- 


Tanni 


ay,  oxidissdon  method,  60 


«  dyes,  117 
ougor,  477 

Sugar  bu)h  bark,  47 


Tannin   assay,    Yorkshire   C  o 

method,  63 
Tannin  Heliotrope,  330 
Tannin    materials,    European    official 

method  of  testing,  71 
Tannin  materials,  qualiQ'    recognition, 

40 
Taimio  substitutes,  100 
Tannins,  i 
Tannins,  assay  of,  55 
Taruiins,  extraction  of,  a 
Taunins,  ferric  chloride  test  for,  5 
Tannins,  gold  chloride  lest  for,  9 
Tannios,  heat  lest  for,  6 
Tannios,  methods  oi  estimation  of,  5 
Tannins,  Parker  method  of  fracdona- 

lionof,  3 
Tannins,  Procter  test  for,  ioq 
Taruiins,  Seyda  test  for,  g 
Tannins,  Staisny  test  for,  8 
Tarttazin,  133 
Tea,  assay  <^,  for  taruiin,  88 
Tea,  colours  in,  658 
Terra  Cotta  R,  154 
Tetrabromo-dichloro-auaiescdn,  396 
Tetrahrofflfluorescein,  394 
Tetraiodofluotescein,  396 
TetramethyldiamiDobenmphenoDe 

(Michler's  ketone),  355 
Tetittso-browns,  163 
Tetrazo-cdouiing  matters,  133 
TetraK)  Djres,  160^  161 
Teugah  bark,  45 
Thannleaf  45 


jyGooc^le 


^.      ,  \3V>  3S3 
ThiAiole  dyes,  370 
ThUzole  Yellow  S,  374 
Thiocaimine  R,  356 
Thioouiaine  R  (CaudU),  358 
Thiogene  DtA  Red,  3B0 
Thk^ene  Purple,  380 
Thion  Yellow  (EaUe),  376 
Thionine  Blue  G,  O  eitr»,  356 
Thiophciiol  Black  T  extra,  377 


RTOOO),  378 
Tliiazme  Orange,  376 
Thioime  Yellow  G,  376 
Thom  tree,  47 
Tintometen,  439 
Toluidine,  105 
Toluidine  Blue  O,  356 
Tolusafnuine,  338 


Tolflene  Blue  B  for  cotton,  338 

Tofylene  Brown,  166 

Tolyleue  Brown  G,  18S 

Tolylene  Orange  G,  R,  190 

Tolylene  Orange  RR,  iSS 

Tolylene  Red,  310,  3ai,  334 

Tolylene  Yellow,  174 

Toimentil-linniu,  7 

Trluuinotriphenyimethane  DyestuSa, 
344 

TriAniaoIine,  306 

Tribvdioiyanthrsquinones,  an 

Tiipnenylmetliuie  dyes,  analytic  prop- 
erties of,  165 

TriphenylparoaaniUne,  »34 

TripheoybosanilinedisulphonicBcid,  353 

Triphenylrosanilittemonosulphonic  add, 
35  a 

Tripbenylioaaniluietrisulphonic  acid, 
»H 

Tropeecdin  D,  G,  DO,  138 

TiopMriin  O,  000  No.  a,  R,  139 

TropKoIin  Y,  14a 

Ti^eric,  413,  636,  637 

Turwar  ba^  45 

UiMO^ANNic  add,  7 
Urania  Blue,  356 
Uranin,  aga,  304 
Uraol  D,  P,  DD,  314 

Valonia.  37.  42,  so 
Valotua-tannin,  7 
Vat  Dyes,  534 


634 
Vegetable  fibres,  idendficatioD   al  dye- 

stufis  cf,  jlfi 
Vermilionette,  »g6 
Vert  lumitre,  378 
Vesuvine,  163 
Victoria  Black  B,  171 
Victoria  Blue  B,  BS,  R,  155, 184 
Victoria  Green  3B,  343,  184 
Victoria  Red,  iga 
■Wctori*  Violet  4BS,  156 
Victoria  Yellow,  lai 
Vidal  Black  for  cotton,  377 
Mdal  Black  S  for  cotton,  377 
Vidal  Black  Group,  376 
Violaniines,  301 
Violamine  B,  3B,  R,  aR,  30S 
V^let  3B  extra,  aSo 
Violet  «B,  6B,  371 
Violet  C,  a<7,  274 
Violet  C,  7B  extra,  374 
Violet  R,  RR,  5R,  378 
Violet  Black,  177 

'Molet  colours,  exandnation  of,  454 
Violet  de  Parii,  aSo 
Violet  or  purple  ihades,  examination  of, 

493 
A^dine,  370 

Waaoembooh  extract,  47 
Washing  test,  4S3 
Water  Blue,  353,  354,  2S4 
Water  Blue  eB,  353 
Water  in  Paste-dyes,  476 
Water  soluble  nigtoaene,  397 
Water  test,  4S4 
Wattle  barks,  39,  4S 
Weingartner,  £.,  tables,  443 
Weld,  411 
Weld  extract,  637 
White  bark,  48 
Willow  bark,  47 
Wine,  aiaaj  of,  for  f  ""I",  88 
Wines,  colours  in,  6s4 
Woodinan  and  Newhall  tests  for  cara- 
mel In  vanilla,  640 
Wool  Black,  164, 170 
Wool  Green  S,  384 
Wool  Grey  B,  G,  R,  338 
Wool  Scarlet  R,  14S 
Wool  Violet  S,  IS4 


jyGooc^le 


